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MUSALMANS. 


GUJARAT  MUSALMANS, 


CHAPTER  I. 

ORIGIN  AND  STRENGTH. 

According  to  the  latest  figures  (a.d.  1891),  Gujarat  Musalmaus 
number  about  1,113,000  or  10'07  per  cent  o£  the  population,  lhe 
following  statement  shows  their  distribution  : 


Gujarat  Musalmans  : Distribution , 189U 


1 

Partly  Foreign. 

Local  Converts. 

Total. 

District. 

Say- 

ads, 

Shaikhs. 

Pa- 

thans. 

Mug- 

hals. 

Me- 

mans. 

Boh  or  as. 

Kho- 

jas. 

Others. 

Ahmedabad  ... 

Kaira 

Panch  Mahals., 
Broach... 

Surat  

3873 

3265 

460 

2432 

1550 

34,846 

11,015 

3359 

14,235 

27,670 

7186 

10,617 

2118 

4565 

2585 

339 

791 

145 

390 

367 

1263 

143 

20 

in 

604 

10,972 

13,520 

4216 

32,367 

12,905 

2608 

5 

9 

113 

• •• 

29,400 

38,087 

8324 

17,050 

6626 

90,487 

77,443 

18,651 

71,263 

52,307 

Total  ... 

11,580 

91,125 

27,071 

2032 

2141 

73,980 

2735 

99,487 

310,151 

States  

87,089 

46,588 

3S,670 

4418 

86,441 

68,787 

43,618 

427,712 

803,323 

Total  .. 

98,669 

137,713 

65,741 

6450 

88,582 

142,767 

46,353 

527,199 

1,113,447 

No  separate  details  are  available  for  the  different  States. 

Gujarat  Musalmans  may  be  divided  into  two  main  sections,  those 
who  have  a foreign  strain  and  those  who  are  almost  entirely  of  local 
Hindu  descent. 

From  the  middle  of  the  seventh  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  foreign  Musalmans  continued  to  find  their  way  into  Gujarat.1 


i Before  the  arrival  of  Muhammadan  Arahs  in  India  Arab  settlements  are  recorded 
at  Cheul  Kalyau  and  Supara.  Abul-Fida  (a.d.  1273  - 1343)  speaks  of  the  Arabs  being 
settled  in  Supara  in  very  early  times.  Reinaud’s  Abul-Fida,  II.  cccl.-xxxiv.  In  the 
time  of  Agatharcides  B.C.  177-100  (Vincent’s  Periplus,  154J  there  were  so  many  Arabs 
on  the  MalaMr  coast  that  the  people  had  adopted  the  Arab  religion.  ^ Ptolemy’s 
map  cf  India,  A.D.  150,  has  a trace  of  the  Arabs  in  the  word  Melizigeris,  the  latter 
part  of  the  name  being  the  Arabic  Jazirah  an  island  (Thana  Gazetteer,  XIII.  61 
note  1).  Before  they  adopted  Isldm  the  Arabs  were  mostly  feabians.  Sale  (Preli- 
minary Discourse  to  the  Kura&n,  10)  says  that  though  there  were  idol-worshippers 
Jews  Magians  and  Christians  among  the  Arabs  of  the  “ times  of  ignorance,”  the 
Sabian  religion  had  overrun  the  whole  (Arab)  nation.  The  first  expedition  of 
Muhammadan  Arabs  to  India,  a.d.  636,  was  sent  in  the  reign  though  not  with  the 
sanction  of  Umar  the  son  of  Khatt&b,  a.d.  631  - 643,  the  second  Ivhalffah.  When 
he  heard  that  Uthman-ath-Thakafi  his  governor  of  Bahrein  had  sent  an  expedition 
which  returned  successful  from  Hind  the  Khalffah  wrote  to  Uthman  . Brother  of 
Thakif  ! thou  hast  placed  the  worm  in  the  wood,  but  by  All  fill  ! had  any  of  my  men 
been  lost  I should  have  killed  an  equal  number  from  thy  tribe  (Al-Bilfizuri  (a.d.  940y 
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The  first  to  arrive  were  Arabs,  the  sailors  and  soldiers  of  the 
Baghdad  fleets  sent  in  the  seventh  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  to 
plunder  and  conquer  the  Gujarat  coasts.  The  next  comers,  traders 
mostly  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  were  during  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries  established  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  chief  Gujarat 
cities.  Encouraged  to  settle  by  the  Rajput  kings  of  Anahilavada, 
these  merchants  were  treated  with  much  consideration  and  allowed  to 
manage  their  affairs,  to  practise  their  religion,  and  to  build  mosques.* 1 
Next  from  the  north  came  the  Musalman  invaders  of  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries.2  But  except  in  a few  of  the  coast  towns,  till  its  final 
conquest  by  Alif  Khan  in  a.d.  1297,  there  would  seem  to  have  been 
but  a very  small  Musalman  population  in  Gujarat.3 * * * * * * *  Erom  the  end  of  the 


in  Elliot,  I.  116).  The  prejudice  of  Umar  against  India  seems  to  have  been  due 
to  accounts  he  had  heard  from  Arab  travellers  of  the  difficulty  of  the  passage 
of  an  army  to  India  through  Kirman.  Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Kadesia 
(H.  14,  A.d.  636)  when  he  sent  Utbali  his  first  governor  to  the  newly  founded  Basrah,  the 
Khalffah  Umar  said  to  Utbah  : “ I am  sending  thee  to  the  laud  of  Al-Hind  (India)  as  gov- 
ernor, Remember  it  is  a field  of  the  fields  of  the  enemy/'’  About  the  same  period  U mar 
asking  an  Arab  philosopher  his  opinion  of  India  received  the  reply  : li  It  is  a re  mote  land  of 
rebellious  infidels  ” (A1  Mas’udl’s  Muruj,  Arabic  Text.  III.  171.  Cairo  Edn.)  This  impres- 
sion prevailed  till  so  late  as  the  reign  of  the  Umayyad  Abdul- Malik  (a.d.  635  - 706),  when 
Ibn-i-Kiriyyah  gave  the  following  epigrammatic  account  of  Al-Hind  and  Khurasfin  to 
HajjAj  the  son  of  Eiisuf  : “ The  sea  of  Al-Hind  is  pearls,  its  rocks  are  rubies,  its  trees  the 
sweet-smelling  aloe  and  its  leaves  perfumed,  but  its  people  are  like  a flock  of  helpless 
pigeons,  and  the  wray  to  it  lies  through  Khurashn  whose  waters  are  snows  and  whose  popula- 
tion is  an  ever-active  enemy  ” (Ibn-i-Kiriyyah  in  lbn-i-Khallikan,  Arabic  Text  122).  About 
A.d.  636  the  Arab  governor  of  Bahrein  fitted  out  two  fleets  against  the  ports  of  the  gulf 
of  Cambay.  In  a.d.  730  Broach  was  attacked.  In  a.d.  758  and  778  fleets  were  sent 
against  the  Kdthiav^da  coast;  and  about  a.d.  830  Sindan,  probably  in  Kachh,  was 
taken  and  held  for  some  years.  Elliot’s  History,  I.  15,  415,  416,  444,  450.  According 
to  one  account  in  A.d.  724  the  Arabs  passed  inland  and  conquered  Ujjain  (Elliot,  I.  442). 
This  may  possibly  be  the  Junfigadh  hill  of  Ujj&nta  or  Girn&r.  But  when  we  see  that 
the  Chachnamah  (Elliot,  I,  167-208)  mentions  the  conquest  of  Jaipur  and  Udapur  by 
Muhammad  son  of  Kasim  in  the  reign  of  the  Umayyad  Al-Walfd  (a.d.  765-715)  and 
that  Colonel  Tod  (Rajasth&n,  I.  207  [1803]  Calcutta  Edition)  states  from  Hindu  sources 
that  Ujjain  was  an  appanage  of  Cliitor  when  Chitor  was  attacked  by  Muhammad  Kasim, 
it  is  possible  that  the  Arab  conqueror  of  Sindh  might  have  carried  his  raid  into  the 
interior  as  far  as  Ujjain. 

1 The  traveller  Sulaimahi  (A.d.  851)  says  that  the  Balhara,  that  is  the  Bhshtrakuta 
(A,D,  752-873)  of  Malkhet  in  the  Dakhgn,  then  sovereign  of  Gujarat,  was  of  all 
'kings  most  partial  to  Arabs ; A1  Mas’udi  (A.D.  916)  found  Islam  honoured  and 
protected.  On  all  sides,  he  says,  rise  chapels  and  splendid  mosques  where  the  daily"  five 
prayers  can  be  prayed.  Meynard’s  Prairies  d’Or,  I.  382.  At  Saimur,  probably  Cheul 
about  thirty  miles  south  of  Bombay,  were  10,000  Musalmhns  chiefly  from  the  Persian 
'Gulf ; Ibn-i-Haukal  (A.d.  943)  found  mosques  at  Anahilav&da,  Cambay,  and  Sindan ; and 
Al-Idrisi  (a.d.  1070- 1100)  says  JSTahrwJla  or  Anahilavada  was  frequented  by  large  numbers 
of  Musalman  traders,  Elliot’s  History,  I.  5,  24,  27,  34,  38,  88,  and  Reinaud’s  Mfimoire 
fc'ur  L’lnde,  220. 

2 Mahmud  Ghaznavi  (A.d.  1025)  and  Kutb-ud-din-Eibak  {a.d.  1194). 

3 In  spite  of  the  injuries  done  them  by  Musalman  invaders,  the  Rajput  kings  of 

Anahilavada  continued  to  treat  Musalmdu  traders  with  much  kindness.  Muhammad 

tJfi  (a.d.  1211)  tells  how  Sid  hr  a j (a.d.  1094-  1143)  inquired  into  an  attack  on  some  Musal- 

mkn  traders  in  Cambay,  punished  the  Hindus,  and  gave  the  Musalmans  money  to  build 

a new  mosque.  Elliot’s  History,  II.  164.  Some  of  the  Hindu  chiefs  would  also  seem  to 

have  engaged  Musalm&n  mercenaries.  In  a.d.  1264  the  ruler  of  Somnhth  is  said  to  have 
had  several  Musalm&n  officers,  among  them  a naval  captain  ndkhvda.  (Forbes’  Ras  Mhla, 

I.  276.)  And  one  branch  of  the  Ahmedfibad  Kasbfitis  is  descended  from  Khordsani  soldiers 

of  fortune  who  took  service  under  the  Ydghela  kings  of  Anahilavada  (a.d.  1215  - 1297). 

How  commonly  Hindu  chiefs  used  Musalman  mercenaries  is  shown  by  Ala-ud-dfn’s 
excuse  for  (a.d.  1294)  entering  the  Dakhan,  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  take  service 
with  the  ratja  of  Rdjamandri.  Elphinstone’s  History  of  India  (1857  Edition),  332. 
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tliirteenth  to  tlie  end  o£  the  seventeenth  century,  both  by  land  and  sea 
foreign  Musalman  soldiers,  traders,  refugees,  and  slaves  kept  flocking 
into  Gujarat.1  Most  of  them  coming  single  were  absorbed  into  the 
general  Musalman  population.  In  modern  times  three  events  have,  on 
a somewhat  larger  scale,  added  to  the  foreign  element  of  the  Musalman 
population  of  the  province.  These  are,  towards  the  close  of  the  eleventh 
century  the  arrival  from  Yaman  in  Arabia  with  a band  of  followers 
of  the  religious  head  of  the  Shiah  trading  Bohoras ; about  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century  the  establishment  at  Surat  of  the 
Zanjira  Sidis  as  admirals  of  the  Mughal  fleet ; and  during  the 
eighteenth  century  the  influx  of  Arab  mercenaries  and  of  several 
bands  of  Persian  political  refugees.2 

Of  the  local  converts  some  were  persuaded  and  others  were  forced 
to  adopt  Islam.  From  time  to  time  Muhammadan  missionaries  and 
men  of  learning,  coming  either  of  their  own  accord  or  invited  by 
the  rulers  of  Gujarat,  succeeded  in  winning  to  their  faith  large 
bodies  of  Hindus.3  As  regards  conversion  by  force,  Alif  Khan 
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1 The  ports  of  Gujardt  being  the  “ Gates  of  Makkali”  (Abwdb-ul-Makkah)  for  the 
Muslim  pilgrims  of  Central  Asia  Persia  and  Ivhurdsdn  many  foreign  Musalman 
families  used  to  settle  in  Gujarat  on  their  return  from  the  holy  jdaces.  As  a notable 
example  of  these  settlements  the  Mirat-i-Ahmadi  (Persian  Text,  II.  22)  recounts  the  case 
of  Sheikh  Ahmed  Khattu  of  Sarkhez,one  of  the  four  saintly  founders  of  the  city  of  Ahmed- 
abad.  The  bulk  of  these  were  adventurers  in  search  of  service  as  soldiers.  In  A.d.  1531 
Bahadur  had  Turks  and  Abyssinians  in  his  army  (Bird’s  Gujarat,  272),  and  Habshis  and 
Afghans  were  among  the  Gujardt  troops  that  opposed  the  emperor  Akbar  in  ad.  1572  ; 
Elliot, V.  366.  According  to  Barbosa,  who  visited  Gujardt  in  A.d.  1514,  the  cavalry  were 
Turks  Mamelukes  Arabs  Persians  Khurasdnis  and  Turkomdns.  Others  came  from  Dehli 
and  some  belonged  to  Gujardt.  Stanley’s  Barbosa,  55-56.  Traders  would  seem  to  have 
been  encouraged  to  settle.  One  of  them,  A.d.  1321,  is  said  to  have  been  presented 
with  lands  at  Navsari  near  Surat,  and  to  have  received  the  title  of  Malik-ut-tujjbr  or 
chief  of  the  merchants.  Rds  Mdla,  I,  287. 

2 At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  (A.d.  1802)  the  Arab  mercenaries  were  the 
only  obstacle  to  the  complete  establishment  of  British  influence  in  Gujarat.  Brave 
but  unruly,  they  numbered  about  7000  men.  A quarter  of  them  were  natives  of 
Arabia,  the  rest  w^ere  of  Arab  extraction  born  in  Gujardt.  With  their  defeat  at  Baroda 
(1802,  Dec.  26th)  the  power  of  the  Arab  mercenaries  came  to  an  end.  Rds  Mdla, 
II.  32  and  46.  Of  the  Persian  refugees  to  Cambay,  James  Forbes  (a.d.  1781)  says  : Some 
left  their  country  on  its  conquest  by  the  Afghanis  (a.  d.  1723) ; others  fled  when  (a.d.  1726) 
Nadir  Shah  seized  the  throne  of  Persia  ; and  several  more  (a.d.  1757)  left  Nadir’s  army 
on  its  return  from  India  to  Persia.  Oriental  Memoirs,  III.  83.  Persian  mercenaries  still 
come  to  Cambay  as  recruits  for  the  Nawab’s  Persian  regiment. 

3 Of  these  missionaries  the  most  important  was  Abdullah,  who  founded  the  sect  of  the 
Shiah  Bohords  in  Gujardt  (A.d.  1067).  Ras  Mdla,  I.  344.  Other  distinguished  teachers 
were,  in  A.D.1165,Khdjah  Muin-ud-dmChishti,  who  finally  settled  at  Ajmfr,  where  he  made 
many  converts  and  died  in  a.d.  1235.  Burton’s  Sindh,  213.  Traditions  of  Mahmud  of 
Ghazni  (a.d.  1025)  converting  the  Rajputs  of  north  Gujardt,  now  called  Maliks,  still  linger 
in  that  country.  When  Zafar  Khdn  one  of  the  trusty  nobles  of  Sultdn  Firuz  Shdh 
(A.D.  1351  - 1388)  of  Dehli  conquered  Gujardt  (a.d.  1371)  some  learned  men  who  accom- 
panied him  used  arguments  to  make  the  people  embrace  the  faith  according  to  the  doc- 
trines of  such  as  revere  the  tradition  of  the  Prophet  (the  Sunnah-wal- Jama-dt).  Hence 
it  happened  that  some  of  the  Bohords  converted  to  Shidlsm  in  A.d.  1067  became  Sunnis 
(Asiatic  Researches,  VII.  342),  The  next  missionary  was  Sayad  Muhammad  Jaunpuri  who 
came  to  Gujardt  in  A.D. 1509, claiming  to  be  the  Imdm  Mehcli  (Bird’s  Gujdrat,  218) ; Shdh 
A'lam,  the  ornament  of  Mahmud  Begada's  reign  (A.D.  1459  - 1513),  Bird  218  ; and  Shah 
Tdhir  the  preceptor  of  Muzaffar  II.  (A.d.  1513-  1526).  Bird,  229.  Two  of  the  Gujardt 
sovereigns,  Muzaffar  in  A.D.  1395  and  Mahmud  Begada  in  a.d,  1471,  are  specially  men- 
tioned as  bringing  learned  men  into  Gujardt  to  spread  the  faith.  Briggs’  Farishtah,  IV.  6, 
56.  And  during  the  reign  of  the  scholarly  and  accomplished  Muzaffar  II.  (a.d.  1513-1526) 
men  of  letters  from  Persia  Arabia  and  Turkey  are  said  to  have  found  it  worth  their  while  t.Q 
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settle  in  GujarAt,  Briggs’  Farishtah,  IV.  97.  ImAm  Shih  of  Pirdnd  also  made  mar  j 
converts.  His  father  Karfm-ud-dfn  came  from  the  Persian  Irak  to  Ahmedabdd.  Sayad 
Imafm-ud-dm,  his  son,  died  at  a village  situated  about  eight  miles  south  of  Ahmedabad 
which  probably  in  memory  of  his  Karmatian  origin  he  called  Karmathali  and  which 

is  now  called  Karamthah.  Imam  Shdli’s  descendants  continue  to  enjoy  the  spiritual 
headship  of  the  Momnas  whom  he  converted,,  1 mam  Shah’s  death  anniversary  still 
attracts  large  numbers  of  his  followers  to  his  shrine  at  Karamthah.  Mirat-i-Ahmedi,  II. 
81-82  Persian  Text.  The  Karmatians  deserve  in  this  place  a short  but  special  notice. 

In  the  Hijrah.  year  278  (a.d.  891),  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  the  fifteenth 
Abbdsi  Al-Moatamid  Alallah,  there  appeared  at  the  small  village  of  JS'ahrein  near  Fdfa 
a poor  and  houseless  wanderer  who  said  he  came  from  Khiizistdn  in  Persia  near  Ispahan. 
The  stranger  settled  in  Nahrein  and  led  a life  of  rigid  austerity  under  the  protection  of 
a well-to-do  greengrocer.  Of  religion  the  stranger,  whose  name  was  Ahmed,  had  peculiar 
notions,  which  showed  themselves  in  the  practise  of  rites  and  observances  of  extraordi- 
nary severity.  Instead  of  the  five  daily  prayers  ordained  by  the  law  of  Isldm  Ahmed 
preached  and  recited  fifty.  He  said  that  Jesus  had  appeared  to  him  in  the  body  and 
declared  unto  him  : Thou  art  the  f Invitation  5 ; thou  art  the  1 Demonstration  ’ ; thou 
art  the  ‘ Camel  ’ ; thou  art  the  £ Beast  ’ j thou  art  John  the  son  of  Zacharias  ; thou  art  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Ahmed  never  ate  any  thing  that  was  not  earned  by  the  labour  of  his 
hands.  After  some  years  of  this  life  Ahmed’s  preachings  began  to  draw  proselytes. 
Though  Ahmed  continued  to  lead  the  same  secluded  and  simple  life,  his  teaching 
adopted  a political  tone  inviting  his  followers  to  obey  a certain  Imam  or  leader  of  the 
Prophet’s  family.  The  obedience  of  his  followers  to  his  constant  demand  for  almost  prayer 
began  to  tell  upon  their  habits  and  turned  an  industrious  agricultural  population  into  a 
band  of  moping  idlers.  As  this  change  lowered  the  revenues  of  the  districts,  which  were 
paid  in  kind,  the  governor  imprisoned  Ahmed  and  discussed  the  necessity  of  putting  him 
to  death  next  morning.  These  counsels  being  overheard  by  one  of  the  maids  of  the 
governor  (possibly  a secret  follower  of  Ahmed’s)  she  abstracted  the  keys»of  the  prison 
from  the  sleeping  governor’s  person  and  set  Ahmed  at  liberty.  Ahmed  fled 
to  Syria  where  his  mysterious  escape  from  confinement  so  magnified  him  in  the  eyes  of 
his  followers  that  his  name  became  invested  with  supernatural  greatness.  About 
this  time  one  of  Ahmed’s  followers  declared  that  his  master  had  received  a divine  reve- 
lation. According  to  Ibni  Asfr  the  message  was  in  these  words  : In  the  name  of  Allah 
the  Merciful,  the  Compassionate  : So  saith  Al-Faraj  the  son  of  Uthmdn  who  is  from 
the  village  of  NasAra  (or  Nazareth)  an  inviter  unto  the  Messiah,  who  is  Jesus,  who  is  the 
Word,  who  is  the  guide,  who  is  Ahmed  the  son  of  Muhammad  the  son  of  Hanffah, 
and  who  is  Gabriel.  Ahmed  laid  down  to  his  followers  a new  law  abrogating  that  of  the 
Prophet  allowing  them  to  drink  wine,  representing  the  precepts  of  the  KuraAn  to  be 
allegorical,  teaching  that  prayers  were  a symbol  of  obedience  to  the  ImAm,  fasting  a 
type  of  silence  and  concealment  of  religious  dogmas  from  strangers,  and  fornication  the 
sin  of  infidelity.  These  doctrines  spread  east  to  India  and  west  to  Africa  and  Spain. 
It  was  on  the  basis  of  kindred  opinions  that  the  Structure  of  the  Fatimite  Khilafat 
(a.d.  908  - 1171)  was  raised  in  Egypt  and  that  the  sister  kingdoms  of  Multan  (A.d.  985) 
and  of  Mausurah  w7ere  founded  in  India.  The  sapling  raised  in  the  obscure  village  of 
Nahrein  flourished  for  nearly  two  centuries.  Then  the  western  branch  withered  of 
inanition  and  the  eastern  arm  was  lopped  by  the  scymitar  of  the  Ghaznavi  Mahmud 
(A.d.  1005-6)  and  was  destroyed  never  to  shoot  forth  again  by  the  deadly  scythe  of  the 
Ghori,  Muhammad  bin  Sam  (a.d.  1175).  Of  the  name  Karmatian  three  deri- 

vations are  given.  _ Ibni  Asfr  (Al-Kamil,  VII,  148)  states  that  during  his  davs  of 
adversity  at  Nahrein  Ahmed  was  once  badly  beaten  by  some  of  the  villagers  on  account  of 
some  dispute  about  a crop  of  dates  he  w'as  set  to  guard.  Left  almost  for  dead  he  was 
carried  by  a red-eyed  villager,  an  owner  of  many  bullocks,  to  his  house  and  treated  with 
kindness.  He  ever  after  during  his  stay  at  that  village  remained  under  the  protection 
of  his  red- eyed  patron.  In  the  language  of  the  Nabatean  Arabs,  which  was  in  vogue  at 
Nahrein,  Karmatah  means  red-eyed  and  the  patronised  favorite  of  the  pink-eyed  lord  of 
the  steers  was  nicknamed  Karmatiyah  or  the  man  belonging  to  the  Karmatah . This 
seems  to  be  the  most  sensible  explanation.  Others  say  that  when  Ahmed  rose  to  be  the 
head  of  a turbulent  and  powerful  conspiracy  the  correspondence  of  that  body  was 
carried  on  in  a cypher  invented  by  him  and  that  owing  to  its  close  lines  and  small 
characters  the  cypher  was  called  Tcarmat  or  concealed.  The  third  explanation  is  that 
the  name  of  the  Karmatian  prophet  being  Ahmed  bin  Muhammad  consisted  of  crooked 
letters,  Ahmed  came  to  be  called  Karmat  the  crooked.  (Ibni  Asir,  VII.  148  and  Sale’s 
Kiiraan  Preliminary  Discourse,  131-132.) 
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to  Bi  oach.1  But  his  successors  seem  not  to  have  been  very  active  in 
spieading  their  religion.  And  it  was  partly  because  Farhat-ul-mulk, 
himself  a converted  Hindu,  encouraged  Hinduism,  that  in  a.d.  1391 
Zafar  Khan,  afterwards  first  king  of  Ahmedabad,  was  sent  to  govern 
Gujarat.  Of  the  Ahmedabad  kings  three,  Sultan  Ahmed  (a.d. 
HU  - 1441),  Mahmud  Begada  (a.d.  1459  - 1513),  and  Mahmud  II. 
(a.d  x536  - 1547),  specially  exerted  themselves  to  spread  Islam  2 and 
of  the  Mughal  emperors,  Jahangir  in  a.d.  1618  and  Aurangzib  in 
a.d.  1646,  attempted  by  persecution  to  force  the  Hindus  to 
become  Muhammadans.3 
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Birds  Gujarat,  187.  According  to  some  accounts  (Tod's  Western  India,  184  191) 
more  than  one  of  the  Anahilayfcja  kings  was  converted  to  Islam.  And  if  it  is  true  that 
he  lett  only  one  temple  standing  in  his  dominions,  Ajayapala  (A.D.I174  - 11 77)  was  bv 
much  the  most  zealous  of  all  the  MuSalm&n  rulers  of  GujarAt.  1 ^ 

fldmAUlTdu  Ahlnm  (A-D-J414-  14'20)  made  fierce  attempts  to  force  the  Hindus  to 

adopt  Is  14m.  The  Rajputs  who  submitted  were  called  Molesalams  and  the  Vanias 
and  B*ah“*\ns  Domed  the  sect  of  Bolioras.  Forbes5  K4s  Mala,  I.  343.  Mahmud  Begada 
probably  did  more  to  spread  Islam  than  any  of  the  Ahmedabad  kings.  But  his 
f °nr  ® der,e  among  chiefs  that  had  till  then  been  independent  rather  than  among  his 

Ihl  Pin  ibj UndfM“n.?e  Muhammadan  faith  rose  so  superior  that,  at 
the  end  of  his  reign  a.d.  154/),  no  Hindu  was  allowed  to  ride  on  horseback  and  those  on 
root  had  to  wear  badges.  They  were  prevented  from  worshipping  publicly  and  from 
keepmg  the  Holi  or  Dev41i  festivals.  Forbes’  Rais  Mala,  I.  387  ; Bird’s  Gujarat,  267. 

- i”"  persecuted  the  Ahmedabad  Jains,  destroyed  their  temples,  and 

exalted  Islam  Elliot  s History,  VI.  450.  Aurangzib  by  his  severe  treatment  of  the 
indus  caused  such  discontent  that,  m A.d.  1646,  he  was  removed  from  the  post  of 
viceroy.  Watson  s History,  74.  Writing  of  Surat  in  a.d.  1689,  (Kington  says  : 
Aurangzib,  from  an  implacable  detestation  of  idolatry,  had  forbid  in  great  measure 
the  pagodas,  and  commanded  both  a defacing  of  them  and  suppressing  the  solemnities  of 
their  public  meetings.  Voyage  to  Surat,  293„ 
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CHAPTER  II. 

SUBDIVISIONS. 

Section  I.— Foreign  and  Fart-foreign  Musalma'ns. 

The  section  o£  the  Gujarat  Musalman  population  that  claims  some 
strain  o£  foreign  blood  may,  somewhat  roughly,  be  arranged  under 
two  main  groups ; the  four  chief  or  regular  classes  commonly  known 
as  Sayads,  Shaikhs,  Mughals,  and  Patlians,  and  seventeen  special 
communities  whose  histories  show  them  to  be  of  partly  foreign 
descent.* 1 2 3 * 5 6 7 


l The  four  regular  communities  claim  wholly  foreign  descent.  Of  these  the  Sayads, 
the  descendants  of  Fatimah  and  Ali,  claim  descent  from  forefathers,  some  of  whom 
like  the  Eidrusis  (now  settled  in  Gujardt  and  the  Konkan)  came  direct  from  Arabia  ; 
others  like  the  Bukhiris  from  descendants  who  came  to  Gujarit  through  Central  Asia 
and  Sindh ; or  others  like  the  Mashliadis  through  Sayads  who  came  from  Khurdsan, 

In  north  Gujarft  Sayads  of  one  class  until  very  recently  abstained  from  intermarriage 
with  Sayads  of  other  classes  and  most  Sayads  still  (a.d.  1896)  do  not  give  their  daughters 
in  marriage  to  non-Sayads.  According  to  the  Mirat-i-Ahmedi  (Persian  Text,  II.  16  - 85 
Palanpur  Edition)  there  are  about  ten  chief  Sayad  families  in  Gujarat  : 

(1)  T he  Bukharis  whose  first  ancestor  Sayad  Burhin-ud-din  Kutbi  A'lam,  descend- 
ed from  Sayad  Jaafar  Muthanna,  a brother  of  Imim  Hasan  Askari  (born  A.d.  829) 
came  and  settled  at  Pattan  in  north  Gujar-it  with  his  mother  at  the  age  of  ten 
years  in  A.d.  1397.  He  removed  from  Pattan  to  Ahmedabad  when  that  city  wa3 
founded. 

(2)  The  Kadiris,  whose  first  ancestor  who  came  to  India  was  Sayad  Jamdl  Pathri 
the  grandson  of  the  great  saint  of  saints  of  Gildn.  Sayad  Jamil  came  through 
Ormuz  to  the  Dakhan  and  was  with  great  honour  invited  from  the  Dakhan  to 
Gujarat  by  Sultan  Bahadur  about  a.d.  1530. 

(3)  The  RifaAs.  The  ancestor  of  the  Rifals  who  gained  the  glory  of  saintship, 
Sayad  Ahmed  Kabfr,  was  a nephew  of  the  great  saint  of  saints  Sayad  Abdul- 
Kadir.  One  of  his  descendants  settled  in  Ahmedabad  during  the  fourteenth 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  The  precise  date  is  not  given  by  the  Mir&t-i- 
Ahmedi. 

(1)  The  Chishtis  are  the  descendants  of  the  great  saint  of  Ajmfr  Muln-ud-dln 
Chisliti,  who  is  called  the  Prophet  of  India,  he  being  one  of  the  first  Musalmdn 
missionaries  to  settle  in  India  (A.d.  1165). 

(5)  The  Mashliadis.  Their  ancestor  Sayad  Muhammad  Murid  Shah  settled  at 
Ahmedabad  in  a.d.  1637  and  became  a pupil  of  Melibiib-i-Alam,  a grandson  of 
Shth-i-Alam.  In  Akbar’s  days  the  Mashhidis  of  Delhi  had  not  a good  name  for 
honesty  and  they  were  deemed  inordinately  proud  of  their  birth,  as  is  shown  by  a 
Persian  proverb  quoted  by  Blochman  (A'in-i-Akbari,  382  note  1):  “Oh  men  of 
Mashhad  except  your  Imam  (Musa  Raza,  the  eighth  Slii&h  Imam  from  whom  they 
claim  descent)  Allah  s curse  on  you  all”  Alil-i-Maslihad  bajuz  Imam  shuma, 
Ladnat-ul-lah  bar  tamami  shuma.) 

(6)  The  Sliirazis  are  descended  from  Sayad  Ahmed  son  of  Jaafar  who  lived  the 
life  of  a hermit  subsisting  on  leaves  of  trees  and  is  said  to  have  possessed  power 
to  perform  miracles.  He  came  and  settled  in  Gujarit  in  the  days  of  Humayun 
(a.d.  1535-  1536). 

(7)  d he  Uraizis  are  descended  from  Sayad  Budha  Yaakub  who  was  the  ne- 
pheu  of  the  famous  ‘ Kliing  -rider  the  commandant  of  cavalry  who  first  planted 
the  banner  of  Islim  on  the  heights  of  Tarigadh  the  hill  citadel  of  Ajmfr  (a.d.  11 65). 
Sayad  Budha  lived  in  the  days  of  Sultdn  Ahmed  of  Gujarat  (a.d.  1111  - 1443). 

Besides  these  families  the  Mirdt  mentions  the  Eidrusis,  the  Tirmizis,  and’  the 2 
Bhukharis,  without  giving  dates  of  their  settlement. 

Among  schismatic  Sayads  the  Mirat-i-Ahmedi  gives  the  name  of  Sayad  Muhammad, 
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I lie  men  of  each  of.  the  four  regular  classes  whose  home 
tongue  is  in  all  cases  Hindustani,  though  their  style  of  features 
shades  ofi  so  that  no  well-marked  line  divides  them,  may  still  in 
most  cases  be  known  by  some  characteristic  look,  some  special  way 

0 wearing  the  hair,  or  some  peculiarity  of  dress.  On  the  other 

and  the  women  of  all  the  four  classes,  except  the  relations  of  lately 

come  1 athans  who  are  larger  and  fairer,  and  the  poor  whose  fea- 
tuies  have  been  hardened  by  want  and  toil,  differ  little  in  appear- 
ance In  height  they  are  somewhat  under  the  middle  size,  the 
complexion,  except  among  the  Broach  women  who  are  unusually 
iair  is  wheat  coloured,  the  hair  long  and  always  black,  the 
eyebrow  s arched  and  almost  meeting,  the  eyes  large  and  languishing, 
t e nose  straight  and  well  cut,  the  mouth  rather  large  and  heavy, 
1 Aguiar,  the  expression  pleasing  combining  pertness 
with  languor,  the  waist  slim,  and  the  limbs  full  and  rounded. 

Say  ads,  V,itn  a.total  strength  of  35,744,  are  found  in  all  parts 

01  Gujarat  Claiming  descent  from  Fatimah  and  Ali,  the  daughter 
anc  son-in-law  of  the  Prophet,  they  are  the  representatives  of  the 
feayads,  who  during  the  period  of  Musalman  rule  in  Gujarat,  as 
religious  teachers  soldiers  and  adventurers,  flocked  into  the  pro- 
vince from  Turkey  Arabia  and  Central  Asia.  They  are  of  middle 
size,  most  of  them  muscular  and  of  spare  habit.  The  head  is  often 
shaved,  but,  when  allowed  to  grow,  the  hair  has  a natural  curl.  The 

beard  is  worn  full  by  religious  teachers  and  short  by  soldiers  constables 
and  messengers. 

Sayads  mark  their  high  birth  by  among  men  placing  the  title 
Sayad  or  Mir  before,  or  Shah  after,  and  among  women  the  title 
Hegam  after  their  names.  Their  sons  take  wives  from  any  of  the  four 
e uet  Musalman  classes  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  from  amorm- 
the  higher  oi  the  local  or  irregular  Muslim  communities.  As  a rule 
a sayad  s daughter  marries  only  a Sayad,  and  among  some  exclusive 
classes  of  feayads,  family  trees  are  examined  and  every  care  taken 
that  the  accepted  suitor  is  a Sayad  both  on  the  father's  and  mother’s 
tide.  As  a class  Sayads  are  truthful  and  honest,  sober,  idle  fond  of 
pleasure  and  thriftless,  a quality  which  they  misname  resignation  or 
tawakkul j as  the  proverb  says  ‘ If  we  have  money  we  are  lords;  if  we 
tiaye  no  money  we  are  beggars  ; if  we  die  we  are  saints,  Daulat  mile  to 
nnr,  nahm  to  Jaktr,  maren  to  Fir.’  Sayads  follow  all  callin  gs.  The 
poor  among  them  act  as  servants  or  as  messengers  and  constables. 
■Hut  most  of  them,  as  the  descendants  of  saints,  hold  towards  a certain 
number  ot  families  the  position  of  spiritual  guides  firs.  Except 


rvuT  .°“nmon'y  styM  Kajo  Slwhid  or  K&jo  the  Martyr,  who  (a.d.  1667)  arrived  in 
S'™  Jaunpurmtl be  North-West  Provinces  and  obtained  a position  of  die- 
jjH1  and  honour  m the  court  of  Aurangzib,  then  viceroy  of  Gujarat.  When  the 
igoted  prince  heard  of  the  Mahdavi  opinions  of  the  Sayad  he  dismissed  him  the 
follow  and  ordered  him  to  leave  the  country  forthwith.  The  Sayad  counting  on  his 
and  a e?.W  (.\were  nymerous  m the  city  as  well  as  in  Palanpur  disregarded  the  orders 
and  a skirmish  ensuing,  was  killed.  The  rulers  of  Palanpur,  the  milksellers  oilpress- 

of  T\d  C?itiV°<1AClieaf1erS10f  Dholka  and  Vandal,  and  the  dyers  and  some  of  the  weavers 
of  Ahmedfhid  hold  the  Mahdavi  faith.  The  chief  quarters  of  Mahdavi  Sayads  in 
hjardt  are  Palanpur,  AhmedabM,  Baroda,  and  Dablioi. 
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these  religious  teachers  who  as  a class  are  well-to-do  and  some  or 
them  rich,  Sayads,  from  their  want  of  thrift  and  from  their  fondness 
for  resignation  tawcbkkul , are  depressed  aud  badly  off.1 2  In  religion 
Sayads  are  both  Sunnis  and  Shiahs.  In  Surat  and  13 roach  the  majority 
are  Sunnis.  But  in  north  Gujarat  though  all  profess  to  be  Sunnis, 
most  of  them  are  Shiahs  at  heart.  The  Shiah  Sayads  form  a distinct 
community,  their  chief  bond  of  union  being  the  secret  celebration  of 
Shiah  religious  rites.  As  a class  Sayads  are  by  their  profession  obliged 
to  show  that  they  are  religious  and  careful  to  observe  all  the  rites 
enjoined  by  the  Kuraan.  Almost  all  Sayads,  especially  those  who  live 
in  towns,  show  themselves  ready  to  send  their  children  to  Government 
schools  and  universities  where  some  of  them  have  succeeded  in  graduating* 
(a.d.  1 893),  some  of  them  are  now  learning  English,  and  a few  have 
risen  to  high  positions  in  Government  service. 


Shaikh?,  numbering  88,006,  are  found  in  every  part  of  the 
province.  Meaning  Elder,  the  title  Shaikh  belongs  strictly  only  to 
three  branches  of  the  Kuraish  family  ; the  Siddikis,  who  claim  descent 
from  Abu  Bakar  Siddik  ; the  Farukis,3 * * * *  who  claim  descent  from  Umar 
Al  Faruk  ; and  the  Abbasis  from  Abbas,  one  of  the  PropheUs  nine  uncles. 
The  word  Shaikh  is  a general  term  of  courtesy  corresponding  to  the 
English  esquire,  and  in  India  includes  the  descendants  of  local  converts 
as  well  as  of  foreigners.8  The  men  have  the  title  Shaikh  or  Muhammad 
placed  before  their  names  and  the  women  Blbi  after  theirs.  In  so 


1 Though  as  a descendant  of  the  Prophet  it  is  thought  dishonourable  for  a Sayad  to 
beg,  there  is  in  GujarAt  one  class  of  Sayad  beggars  belonging  to  the  Bukhari  stock. 
These  are  called  after  their  village  of  Batwa  in  the  Daskroi  sub-division  of  AhmedabAd. 
The  pages  of  the  Mirat-i-Sikandari  and  other  histories  of  Gujarat  are  replete  with 
the  honourable  and  distinguished  part  their  ancestors  took  in  the  politics  of  Gujarat. 
The  AhmedabAd  Sultins  and  the  whole  of  the  GujarAt  army  were  their  spiritual  follow- 
ers. See  Mirat-i-Sikandari  Persian  Text,  363-61.  Many  of  them  now  wander  over 
Gujarat  in  bands  of  two  or  five  chiefly  during  the  month  of  Ramazan,  and  are  famous 
for  their  skill  in  inventing  tales  of  distress.  Most  of  them  are  well-to-do  but  thriftless. 

2 The  Farukis  include  two  branches,  the  Chishtis  and  the  Farldfs ; the  former 
descendants  of  Shaikh  NizAm-ud-dln  Chishti,  the  latter  cf  Shaikh  Farfd-ud-dfn  Shakar- 
ganj.  Many  of  both  these  families,  owing  to  their  forefathers’  name  for  holiness, 
are  spiritual  guides  pirzdddhs,  and  have  large  numbers  of  followers.  In  Radlianpur  a 
class  of  unknown  origin  call  themselves  “Telia”  Shaikhs.  They  wet  their  Jcafni  or 
shroudlike  shirt  in  oil,  and  drink  quantities  of  oil,  pretending  that  their  bowels  are 
proof  against  its  aperient  action.  They  go  about  villages  begging. 

:i  Of  the  Shaikhs  the  Mirat-i-Alimedi  mentions  (1)  the  Siddikis,  (2)  the  FArhkis,  (3)  the 

Chishtis,  (4)  the  AbbAsis,_  and  (5)  the  Kuraishis.  Of  these  the  Siddikis,  the  Farukis, 
the  greater  part  of  the  Chishtis  and  the  AbbAsis  are  generally  of  pure  foreign  descent, 

being  descendants  of  Arab  settlers.  Some  of  the  Chishtis  and  the  Kuraishis  though 

they  may  include  some  descendants  of  foreign  MusalmAns  are  mostly  the  children  of  con- 

verted Hindus.  Chisht  being  the  name  of  the  Sufi  or  mystic  school  founded  by  MaulAna 

Muin-ud-din  Chishti  of  Ajmere  all  the  followers  of  that  school,  though  descendants 
of  converted  Hindus,  call  themselves  Chishtis.  Kuraish  is  the  name  of  the  noble  Arab 
tribe  to  which  the  Prophet  belonged.  On  the  strength  of  the  Prophet’s  tradition 
{hadith)  that  <£  all  converts  to  my  faith  are  of  me  and  my  tribe,”  the  descendants  of  all 
Hindu  and  other  converts  to  IslAm  call  themselves  Kuraishis.  Of  AbbAsis  there  are  few 
in  India.  The  Mirat-i-Ahmedi  (II.  85)  notices  the  Kuraishis  of  ThAsra  in  the  Kaira 
district  and  the  JindarAns,  vulgarly  called  -JhadrAns  (a  class  of  foreign  PathAns)  settled 
m the  neighbourhood  of  PAlanpiir  and  the  Gaikwdr  districts  of  Unjha,  to  be  two  classes 
of  foreign  settlers  who  were  assigned  lands  by  the  SultAns  of  GujarAt  in  military  tenure 
in  those  districts.  The  JindarAns  who  believe  themselves  to  be  descendants  of  settlers 
who  came  from  MAzindarAn  in  Persia  arc  still  handsome  and  fair-skinned,  robust  and 
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large  a class  there  is  much  variety  of  appearance,  and  as  a whole 
they  are  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  Sayads.  They  are  sober, 
fairly  truthful  and  honest,  and,  though  fond  of  show  and  pleasure, 
are  less  careless  in  their  money  dealings  than  most  Musalmans. 
According  to  a North  Indian  Urdu  proverb,  f The  Shaikh  is  as  sly  as 
a crow/  They  follow  all  callings  and  are  found  in  every  grade  of  life. 
Many  are  devout  Muslims.  Except  by  the  tie  of  a common  faith 
Shaikhs  are  in  no  way  bound  together  as  a community.  Almost  all 
are  anxious  to  give  their  children  some  education,  and  of  late  years 
the  number  of  children  learning  English  and  attending  Government 
schools  and  universities  has  much  increased.  Some  of  them  have  risen 
to  high  posts  under  Government. 

Mughal S numbering  3488  include  two  distinct  classes,  the  Persian 
and  the  Indian  or  Chughadda* 1 2  Mughals.  Except  a few  in  Ahmedabad 
and  Broach,  Persian  Mughals  are  found  chiefly  in  Cambay  and  Surat. 
They  are  the  descendants  of  Persian  political  refugees  and  merchants. 
Mughals  always  place  the  title  Mirza , born  of  a great  man,  before 
their  names  and  add  Beg,  lord,  as  Mirza  Muhammad  Beg  ; the  women 
add  Khdnam  to  their  names  as  Husaini  Khanam.  The  distinctive 
features  of  the  race  are  middle  size  rather  inclined  to  stoutness,  light 
skins,  hooked  noses,  and  clear  features  ; some  have  blue  or  gray 
eyes,  and  most  have  a humorous  and  intelligent  expression.  Their 
fashion  of  wearing  the  hair  and  beard  varies.  They  have  no  great  name 
for  temperance  but  are  hardworking  and  liberal.  Some  of  them  are 
traders  and  the  rest  are  in  Government  service.  As  a class  they  are 
well-to-do.  They  are  mostly  Shiahs  in  religion,  and  have  a name  for 
carefully  keeping  the  rules  of  their  faith.  As  they  form  a distinct 
community,  with  their  own  places  of  worship  and  as  they  generally 
marry  among  themselves,  the  Persian  Mughals  have  adopted  fewer 
Hindu  customs  than  most  Gujarat  Musalmans. 

The  second  or  Indian  Mughals  are  found  thinly  scattered  over 
every  part  of  the  province.  Like  the  Persian  Mughals,  the  men 
always  place  the  title  Mirza  before  their  names  and  add  Beg , and  the 
women  add  Khdnam  to  their  names.  They  are  the  descendants  of  the 
Mughal  conquerors  of  India.  Many  north  and  south  Gujarat  Mughal 
families  retain  pedigrees  and  traditions  tracing  descent  from  the  Mirzas 
or  Timurian  princes  to  whom  Bahadur  Shah  (a.d.  1526  - 1536)  accorded 
an  asylum  first  in  Ahmedabad  and  later  in  Broach  and  Surat  when 
they  were  obliged  to  leave  Kabul  and  Kandahar  and  fly  south  from 
Humayun’s  vengeance.  The  shelter  thus  afforded  by  Bahadur  Shall 
(a.d.  1532)  to  Muhammad  Zaman  Mirza  was  the  original  ground  of 
the  quarrel  that  led  to  HumayunM  invasion  of  Gujarat  in  a.d.  1535a 
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well-formed,  tall  and  hairy.  They  are  given  to  opium.  They  are  generally  cultivators 
and  -landholders,  hut  some  have  entered  the  service  of  the  native  states  of  P&lanpfir 
and  Baroda  as  scimdrs  troopers  and  policemen.  They  intermarry  with  the  Khokhars 
Gakhars  and  other  foreign  Pathans  of  Pattan. 

1 The  term  chughadda  is  derived  from  Chaght&ikh&n  the  son  of  ChangizklianfA.D.  1218). 
The  Tartar-Turkish  dialect  which  his  followers  spoke  and  in  which  B&ber’s  Memoirs 
are  written  is  called  Chaghatai  or  Jaghatai.  Brskine’s  BAber,  page  1, 

2 The  MirAt-i-Sikandari,  Persian  Text,  255. 
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After  his  conquest  of  the  country  Humayun  left  Mughal  governors 
in  Gujarat,  who,  after  Sher  Khan  Sur’s  successful  revolt  against 
Humayun,  were  expelled  from  their  charges  by  the  Gujaratis  (a.d. 
1 536) A The  second  group  of  Mirzas  were  sons  of  Sultan  Husein 
of  Khurasan,  who,  owing  to  consanguinity,  were  entertained  at  the 
Mughal  court  by  Baber  (a.d.  1526  - 1530)  and  after  him  by  Humayun 
(a. d.  1531  - 1566) . In  a.d.  1571  they  quarrelled  with  Jaialuddin  Akbar, 
and  entering  Gujarat  were  received  with  open  arms  by  Changizkhan 
who  happened  at  that  time  to  be  in  need  of  powerful  partisans  to 
crush  the  power  of  Ptimad  Khan  (a.d.  1554).  After  Changiz^s 
assassination  by  the  Habashis  (a.d.  1568)  the  Mirzas  moved  south  and 
took  possession  of  Broach  Baroda  and  Cliampaner,  while  some  of 
them  settled  at  Surat.1 * 3 

Except  that  they  are  fairer  in  complexion  Mughals  do  not  differ  in 
appearance  from  ordinary  Musalmans.3  As  a class  they  are  poor, 
most  of  them  earning  their  living  as  Government  servants,  messengers, 
and  police.  In  religion  they  are  Sunnis,  differing  in  no  way  from  the 
great  body  of  the  Sunni  Musalman  population. 

Patha'ns,  40,521,  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  province.  They  are  of 
Afghan  origin  and  their  name  probably  means  Highlanders.4  The  men 


1 Colonel  Watson’s  GujarAt  History,  49,  50. 

3 Colonel  Watson’s  GujarAt  History,  59. 

3 Opinions  differ  as  to  how  far  Mughal  is  the  same  as  Mongol.  Sir  George  Campbell 
(J.  A.  S.  B.  XXXV.  II.  99,  100)  says  : There  is  no  ethnological  trace  of  Mongol  migration 
into  India.  Even  the  leaders  had  changed  their  blood  in  passing  through  the  Persian 
and  Afghan  people.  On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Beanies  (Races  of  the  N.-W.  Provinces, 
I.  184)  says  : As  their  name  implies,  Mughals  are  the  descendants  of  the  companions  or 
followers  of  the  Tartar  conquerors  of  India.  They  are  less  numerous  than  the  other 
classes  and  in  many  cases  preserve  a markedly  Turanian  type  of  countenance.  The 
following  extract  from  a MusalmAn  writer  of  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  (a.  d.  1 389) 
supports  Mr.  Beanies’  view  : Their  faces  set  on  their  bodies  as  if  they  had  no  neck, 
their  eyes  narrow  and  piercing,  their  noses  stretching  from  cheek  to  cheek,  and  their 
mouths  from  cheekbone  to  cheekbone,  their  cheeks  like  soft  leathern  bottles  full  of 
wrinkles  and  knots,  their  mustaches  very  long,  their  beards  scanty.  Amir  Khusrao’s 
(a.d.  1253-  1325)  Kiran-us-Saadain  in  Eliiot’s  History,  III.  528-529. 

4 Captain,  afterwards  Sir  Richard,  Burton  derives  Pathan  from  the  Arabic 
fctthdn  victorious.  Others  trace  the  word  to  the  Hindustani  pethna,  to  penetrate. 
Pari sht ah  (I.  29,  Persian  Text)  says  that  though  the  origin  of  the  name  is  not  certain, 
yet  he  thinks  that  the  first  Afghans  who  came  to  India  settled  at  Patna  and  were 
lienee  called  PathAns.  These  are  all  late  Muslim  explanations.  Afghan  tradition 
derives  the  name  from  the  title  Bat  An  or  PatAn  ( “ rudder  ” ) given  by  the  Prophet 
himself  to  their  great  ancestor  Abdur-Rashfd.  It  is  however  now  generally  agreed  that 
the  name  Path  An  is  the  Indian  form  of  the  name  Pushtiin  ( plural  FushtAnah)  now  given 
to  themselves  by  speakers  of  the  Paslitu  or  Paklitu  language.  They  inhabit  the  Ieoh  or 
hilly  country  from  8wat  and  Bajaur  in  the  north  to  Siwi  and  Bhakar  in  the  south  and 
from  Has  An  Abcla'l  in  the  east  to  Kabul  and  KandahAr  in  the  west.  They  are  not  by 
any  means  a pure  race,  but  include  Tartar  (Ghilzai)  Arab  (DurrAni)  and  Indian  (8wAti) 
elements,  as  well  as  a probably  IrAnian  element,  the  original  speakers  of  the  Pashtu 
language.  Darmsteter  has  shown  (Chants  Populates  ties  Afghans.  Introd.  pages 
clxxx.fi)  that  the  modern  name  Pushtun  goes  back  to  an  earlier  form  Pashtiin, 
which  is  derived  from  the  ancient  Iranian  word  Parshti  “a hill”.  These  original 
PathAns  are  to  be  identified  with  the  TrciKTves  of  Herodotus  (IV.  44)  as  well  as  with 
the  napovrjrav  of  Ptolemy  (ch.  xviii.)  The  name  Afghan  does  not  seem  to  occur 
before  Varaha-Mihira  (a.d.  560)  who  mentions  the  race  under  the  name  Avagana  (Brihat 
Samhita,  ch.  xiv).  Further  discussion  of  the  subject  will  be  found  in  Bellew’s  Races 
of  AfghAnistAn  and  in  the  work  by  Darmsteter  already  quoted.  A.  M.  T.  Jack* 
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add  Khan  to  their  names  and  the  women  Khatun  or  Khdtu.  They 
came  to  Gujarat  chiefly  as  soldiers  and  merchants,  and  are  of  two  classes 
old  settlers  and  countrymen  wilditis  that  is  newcomers  fromAfghanistan. 
The  descendants  of  old  Pathan  settlers,  like  the  representatives  of 
other  foreign  Musalmans,  have  in  most  cases  by  intermixture  with 
other  classes  lost  their  peculiarities  of  feature  and  character.  The 
new  settlers  are  tall  and  large-boned,  broad-chested,  and  well-limbed. 
Though  most  of  them  have  lost  their  original  Afghan  fairness,  the  skin 
being  of  all  shades  from  a^  ruddy  olive  to  a decided  black,  their  features 
are  strongly  marked,  many  of  them  with  hooked  noses,  their  eyes  blue 
gray  and  brown,  and  their  hair  long  and  flowing  in  most  cases  of  a 
brown  shade.  They  are  less  shrewd  than  the  Shaikhs,  but  more  thrifty, 
headstrong,  and  hot-tempered  with  a bad  name  for  greed  as  the  saying 
likens  a merciless  creditor  to  a Pathan  (Pathdn  kd  harz) . The 
Urdu  proverb  says  ‘ There  is  no  trust  in  a Pathaffs  word/  Except  a 
few  merchants  and  horse-dealers  most  Pathans  are  soldiers.  All  are 
Sunnis  in  religion.  The  unlettered  among  them  carry  their  religious 
fervour  to  fanaticism.  But,  except  the  newcomers  wilditis,  as  a class 
they  pay  little  attention  to  religious  duties.  Many  send  their  children 
to  schools  and  universities.  Some  have  acquired  a knowledge  of 
English  and  are  in  the  service  of  Government  and  of  the  railways  as 
clerks  guards  and  stationmasters : others  have  risen  high  in  native 
states. 

Besides  the  four  main  classes,  Sayads  Shaikhs  Mughals  and 
Pathans,  the  names  of  seventeen  small  communities  show  that  they  are 
partly  of  foreign  descent.  Of  these  three  Sidis,  Wahhabis,  and 
Hijdas  come  under  religion ; two,  Kabulis  and  Naitas,  under  trade; 
nine,  Agaras,  Baltias,  Bhutas,  Changis,  Kasbatis,  Khatias,  Khiljis, 
Kuraishis,  and  Kirdias,  under  land ; and  four,  Arabs,  Baluchis, 
Makwanas,  and  Mirdkas,  under  service.1 2 

Si'di/s,  literally  Masters,  also  called  Abyssinians  Habashis,  are  found 
in  small  numbers  in  all  parts  of  Gujarat.  They  are  African  negroes 
of  different  tribes  chiefly  from  the  Somali  coast,  who  have  been  brought 
to  India  as  slaves.  They  form  two  classes,  newcomers  wilditis  and 
countryborns  muwallads.  They  speak  a broken  Hindustani  and  some- 
times among  themselves  an  African  dialect,  probably  the  Somali  known 
as  Habashi  or  Abyssinian.3  They  generally  live  like  other  low  class 
Musalmans.  In  north  Gujarat  they  sometimes  build  round  hovels 
about  ten  feet  in  circumference,  the  wall  of  earth,  the  roof  circular  and 
of  grass.  The  dress  both  of  men  and  women  is  that  of  lower  class  Musal- 
mans. They  live  by  house  service  and  begging.  Those  who  are  servants 
are  sober  and  cleanly.  Other  Sidis  as  a class  are  fond  of  intoxicating 
drugs,  quarrelsome,  dirty,  unthrifty,  and  pleasure-loving.  That  obstinacy 
is  a leading  trait  is  shown  by  the  proverb  : II ah s hi  hi  muth  Abyssinian 


1 Four  classes  Bohords,  Clmndadigiras,  Khoj&lis,  ancl  Tais,  though  perhaps  with  a 
faint  strain  of  foreign  blood,  find  their  proper  place  among  local  communities.  Two 
others,  Mult&ni  Mochis  and  Nhgoris,  are  not  entered  among  foreign  classes,  as  they  are 
of  Hindu  origin  and  were  probably  converted  to  I shim  in  Gujarfit. 

2 This  dialect  is  not  Abyssinian  hut  Somali. 
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grip.  HabsM  Jca  Ml  banka  As  crooked  as  an  Abyssinian's  hair  is 
another  saying.  Except  professional  players,  Sldis  are  the  only  Gujarat 
Musalmans  who  are  much  given  to  dancing  and  singing.  As  a class  they 
are  poor.  They  are  Sunnis  in  faith  but  are  not  religious,  few  of  them 
knowing  the  Kuraan  or  being  careful  to  say  their  prayers.  Their  chief 
object  of  worship  is  Bdba  Gbor,  an  Abyssinian  saint  and  great 
merchant,  whose  tomb  stands  on  a hill  just  above  the  Ratanpur1 
carnelian  mines  in  western  Rajpipla.  A point  worthy  of  notice  about 
the  Sldl  is  his  talent  for  imitation.  A band’ of  young  Sldis  taken  from 
a slave  ship  and  brought  to  Surat  have  shown  themselves  equally 
ready  to  pick  up  the  ways  of  their  Christian  Musalman  Hindu  or 
Farsi  masters. 

On  marriage  and  other  high  days  men  and  women  together  dance 
and  sing  in  circles  to  the  sound  of  the  drum  dhol  and  a rough  rattle 
jhunjhuna .2  In  begging  they  go  about  in  bands  of  ten  to  fifteen, 
playing  the  drum  and  singing  in  praise  of  Baba  Ghor.  They  marry 
chiefly  among  themselves,  but  the  countryborn  Sldis,  looking  on  the 
newcomers  as  their  betters  and  fearing  that  their  daughters  will  not 
rest  contented  in  a countryborn  Sldl’s  house,  never  ask  them  in 
marriage.  They  form  a society  jama a tf  but  have  no  headman  and  but 
few  rules.  They  do  not  teach  their  children  either  Gujarati  or  English, 
and  of  late  none  have  risen  above  the  position  of  beggars  and  servants. 
Still  Indian  history  is  not  wanting  in  instances  of  Sldis  raising  them- 
selves to  position  and  power.  The  favourite  equery  of  Sultanah  Raziah 
(a.d.  1239),  for  whom  the  Sultanah  lost  her  crown,  was  a Sldl.  Malik 
Ambar  of  Ahmednagar  whose  successful  arms  won  from  the  Mughals 
the  epithet  t The  Hateful 3 * * * was  a Sidl.  So  was  Jhujhar  Khan  the 
Gujarat  noble  who  slew  Changiz  Khan  (a.d.  1568)  the  powerful 
leader  who  had  nearly  usurped  the  sultanate  of  Gujarat,  and  who  was 
in  turn  slain  by  Akbar  on  his  conquest  of  Gujarat  in  a.d.  1573-74. 
The  Sldis  have  given  rulers  to  Zanjlrah  and  Sachin,  and,  as  late  as  a.d, 
1820,  Sldl  Ismail,  a native  of  Cambay,  was  long  powerful  in  north 
Gujarat  as  minister  to  the  Babis  of  Radhanpur.  The  Sidi  eunuch 
nobles  of  Dehli  and  Lakhnau  up  to  as  late  as  the  1857  mutinies  are  well 
known. 

Walllia'bis,8  Dissenters,  now  officially  known  as  Gheir  muJcallid, 
non-imitators  or  Aide  haditli , people  of  the  tradition,  though  they  do  not 


1 There  would  seem  at  one  time  to  have  been  a considerable  colony  of  Sidi  miners  at 
Ratanpur.  Trans.  Bom.  Geog.  Soc.  II.  76. 

2 Their  fiddle  made  of  a gourd  with  a stiff  catgut  string  is  surmounted  at  the  end 
with  a hunch  of  peacock  feathers  and  ornamented  with  odd  glass  heads  and  shells  as 
charms  to  prevent  the  evil  eye  from  bursting  it.  It  is  played  with  a bow  or  stick,  one 
end  of  it  laden  with  a cocoanut  shell  in  which  stones  rattle.  The  Sfdis  hold  their  musical 
instruments  in  great  veneration  never  touching  them  unless  they  are  ceremonially  pure. 
They  call  the jhunjhuna  or  rattle  the  instrument  of  Mfima  or  Mother  Misrah,  and  their 
big  drum  that  of  a leading  male  saint.  If  he  is  careless  in  touching- the  instruments 
when  sexually  impure  Mother  Misrah  or  Father  Ghor  is  sure  to  punish  the  offender. 

3 The  Wahhabi  reform  or  schism  dates  from  a.d.  1691  (H.  1120)  the  birth  of 

Abdul- Wahlidb,  the  son  of  a petty  chief  of  the  pastoral  tribe  of  Tamim  in  Nejd 

and  of  the  clan  called  Abdul- Wahliab  in  the  El  Arid  province  of  Arabia,  Preaching 

with  keen  insight  courage  and  eloquence  against  the  mummeries  of  Turkish  pilgrims 
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yet  form  a separate  class,  have  made  considerable  progress  in  Gujarat. 
The  chief  points  of  belief  in  which  Wahhabis  differ  from  Sunnis  is  their 
denial  of  the  ability  of  the  Prophet  to  intercede  for  his  people  with  Allah 
and  their  rejection  of  the  four  Sunni  Imams.  The  sect  was  brought 
into  India  in  a.d.  1821,  and  rose  to  importance  from  the  part  its  leaders 
played  in  the  1857  mutinies.  After  the  mutiny  was  suppressed,  Maulawi 
Liakat  Ah,  the  chief  lieutenant  of  the  man  known  as  the  Maulawi 
who  had  taken  an  important  part  in  some  of  the  disturbances,  found  his 
way  to  Gujarat,  and,  under  a false  name,  moved  about  the  province 
as  a Wahhabi  missionary.  He  met  with  much  favour  and  was  making 
many  converts,  when  he  was  discovered  and  arrested  at  Sachin,  ancf 
for  his  share  in  the  mutinies,  was  transported  for  life . After  Liakat  A Iff s 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  Wahhabi  sect  in  Gujarat  was  crinnled 
Of  late  (a.d.  1875  - 1897)  there  has  been  a revival.  Several  preachers* 
each  with  a follower  or  two,  have  come  to  Gujarat,  chiefly  from  Central 
India,  and  have  spread  their  special  beliefs  with  marked  success.  Their 
converts  have  been  almost  entirely  from  the  Sunni  Bohoras,  both  the 
trading  Bohoras  of  north  and  south  Gujarat  and  the  peasant  Bohoras 
the  south.  The  latter,  always  a religious  class,  have  received 
Wahhabi  teaching  with  readiness,  and,  under  the  influence  of  the 

preachers,  have  made  marked  changes  in  their  religious  and  social 
practices.1 

Ka'buli.S,  il}e  cllief  of  tlie  two  part-foreign  trading  communities 
are  found  m all  parts  of  the  province  but  chiefly  in  Ahmedabad' 
Ihey  are  Afghan  settlers  from  Kabul.2  New  arrivals  speak  Pashtu 
But  as  they  generally  marry  Afghan  women  brought  up  in  Gujarat* 
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and  tlie  abuses  that  had  crept  into  the  Musalmdn  religion,  Abdul- WMilAh  a • 

out  of  his  native  place.  With  the  aid  of  his  friend  the8ohirfof?^JS>fd^.& 

spread  his  reforms  at  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  after  a life  of  peril  and  success  died  at 
Deraiab  m a.d.  1787.  Abdul-Wablidb’s  work  was  with  vigour  unshed  ° w i • * 

Muhammad  ; and  Muhammad’s  son  Abdul  Aziz  collecting  an  armv  oreatl  v ' 1S|  +t°n 

power  of  the  Wahhabis.  By  the  close  of  the  century  they  w?re  acknowledged  bv  theleld 
of  the  Makkah  government  as  a separate  nation,  and  allowed  to  perform  their  pilgrimage 
to  the  Ivaabci.  Moanwhilo  tlio  growth  of  their  power  and.  thpiT*  ^ 

alarmed  the  Porte,  and  in  u 1797  an  expedition  was  sent  against  them  This  expedf 
tion  was  ill  planned  and  badly  carried  out,  and  proved  a failure.  A Deace  was  AmEi 
for  six  years.  But  before  the  six  years  were  over,  Baud,  the  son  of  Abdul  Aziz  attached 
and  captured  the  town  of  Karbala  in  1801  j the  shrine  of' Abbas  the  uncle  of  the  i ? 
at  TAif  it  1802  ; and  the  temple  of  Makkah  in  1803.  Horrowtiick^h  1 e 
sacrilege  the  Musalmdn  powers  joined  to  put  down  the  Wahhdbis,  and  exbpt  for  a few 
successes,  the  rest  of  Saud’s  life  was  passed  as  a hunted  outlaw  In  a n isio  i ? 
mad  All  Pasha  of  Egypt  by  the  help  of  the  English  defeated  SaudTsonffbdulKh' 
who  was  taken  to  Constantinople,  and  m a.d.  1818  suffered  death  aq  a nwm  ? , T 
Though  crippled  by  their  defeat,  the  Wahhbbis  gradually ^recovered ^and  are  ’ 
separate  nation  with  their  seat  of  government  at  Ritid  in  Arabia  The  WAivS 
straitest  sect  of  IslAm.  They  denounce  all  belief  in  saints,  and  to  lom  ex tit  M M u"lm4n 
traditions,  all  ceremonies  and  forms,  and  all  luxury,  and  enforce  the  duty  of  W 
religious  war  against  infidels.  Among  the  leaders  of  the  sect  it  is  said  to  be  a 
point  whether  this  last  part  of  their  duty  is  binding  on  Indian  Wahhabis  ‘ dlsputed 
1 Bee  below  pages  29  - 32, 


2 According  to  Major  H.  W.  Bellew  (Journal,  II.  46  - 52)  the  word  A fnTinn  w 
same  meaning  as  PaTcMn  that  is  Tlie  Free.  The  punning  Afghan  tradition  , S “ 
the  origin  of  the  term  ^/y/tra  ]S  that  the  mother  of  the  great  ancestor  of  the  A&hins 

gave  him  Uie  name  Afghana  because  on  passing  through  the  pangs  of  delivery  she 
joyfully  exclaimed  Afghana  I am  free.  b uuneiy  sue 
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they  soon  learn  to  talk  Hindustani,  though  ungrammatically  and  with 
a marked  accent.  They  are  a tali  muscular  well-made  race.  In  com- 
plexion the  newcomers  are  fair,  the  others  of  a ruddy  olive.  . The  eyes 
are  blue  or  gray  or  brown,  the  nose  is  generally  hooked,  the  hair  is  left  to 
hang  loose  in  ringlets,  and  the  beard  is  allowed  to  grow  to  great  length. 
A Kabuli  wears  a country  scarf  clupatta  wound  round  the  head,  a 
loose  shirt  of  white  cloth,  a second  scarf  thrown  round  the  shoulders, 
a pair  of  striped  or  white  cotton  trousers  very  loose  above  and  gathered 
at  the  instep,  and  native  shoes.  The  men  wear  no  ornaments  but 
a silver  ring.  Except  that  the  trousers  are  somewhat  looser,  the 
women’s  dress  and  ornaments  do  not  differ  from  those  worn  by  other 
Musalman  women.  They  are  passionate  but  sober  and  hardworking 
and  as  creditors  proverbially  exacting.  The  Persian  proverb  noticed  in 
the  A'in-i-Akbari  by  Abul  Fazl,1  does  not  give  the  Afghan  a high  name 
for  his  social  virtues. 

Agar  quaht-ur  rijdl  uftad  azin  sell  uns  icam  girt. 

Yaki  Afghan , cluyam  Kambu , siyurn  bad  mt  Kashmiri * 

Though  men  are  scarce  deal  not  with  the  following  three, 

The  Afghan,  the  Kambu,  and  the  bad  Kashmiri. 

The  Kambus  are  an  offshoot  of  the  Afghan  stock.  M.  Blochman 
says  that,  in  spite  of  the  above  couplet,  during  the  reigns  of 
Akbar  (a. d.  1556  - 1605)  and  Jahangir  (A.D.  1605-  1627)  it  was 
a distinction  to  belong  to  the  Kambu  and  Afghan  tribes.2 * *  Most  of 
them  are  traders,  dealing  in  horses,  sheep  from  Marwar,  books,  and 
fruit.  Horse-dealing  is  their  chief  employment,  taking  Kathiavad 
horses  to  Sindh  and  the  Dakhan  and  bringing  Dakhan  and  Sindh 
horses  to  Gujarat.  Their  chief  markets  are  in  the  native  states, 
especially  in  Baroda  and  Kajpipla,  Their  trade  is  said  at  present  to 
be  unprofitable  and  many  are  in  debt.  They  are  Sunnis  in  religion. 
To  a great  extent  they  form  a distinct  community,  marrying  only 
among  themselves  and  asking  only  Kabulis  to  their  public  dinners. 
They  have  one  or  two  families  whom  they  respect  and  to  whom 
they  refer  social  disputes.  Eew  of  them  teach  their  children  to  read 
or  write. 

Na'iat&%  originally  N aw  aits,  Ship  men,'5  in  former  times  an 
important  class  of  Musalman  merchants  and  ship  captains,  have 


1 Blochman’ s Translation  of  the  A'in-i-Akbari,  339, 

2 Blochman’s  Translation  of  the  A'in-i-Akbari,  339. 

8 On  the  coast  of  Kdnara  and  the  Konkan,  where  they  are  still  found,  they  are  called 
Navaiatds.  Klein  Baliddur  Kazi  Shahab-ud-din.  Ibn-i-Batiita  (a.d.  1342)  mentions 
meeting  Naiatds  at  Honavar.  Lee’s  Translation,  165.  So  in  A.d.  1442  the  Muhammadans 
of  Kdlikat  were  of  the  Shdfai  school  and  dressed  like  Arabs.  Major’s  India  in  the  Fifteenth 

Century,  1. 14,  17-  Grant  Duff  refers  (a.d.  1744)  to  this  same  class  under  the  name 
Newdyetah  Nabobs,  262.63.  The  N diatds  (plural  Nawdit)  are  a people  of  the  Kureisli 
tribe  who  emigrated  from  the  holy  city  of  Madinah  flying  from  the  persecution  of  A1 

Ilajjdj  (a.d.  700)  the  son  of  Eflsuf,  the  strongminded  governor  of  Irdk  on  behalf  of 
Abdul  Malik,  the  fifth  Umayyad  (a.d.  684-705)  who  killed  fifty  thousand  Say  ads  and 
learned  men  unjustly  and  in  cold  blood.  The  Naiata's  marched  from  Madinah  to  Kufah, 
where  taking  ship  they  reached  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean  about  a.d,  865  (a.h.  252) 
that  is  during  the  reign  of  the  AbbaJsi  El  Muatamid.  The  emigrants  belonged  to  four 
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disappeared  from  Gujarat.  In  Randir  near  Surat  and  in  Ghogha,  the 
memory  of  a family  or  two  of  Naiatas  remains.  They  are  said  to 
liave  spoken  Arabic  at  home  and  to  have  kept  to  the  Arab  dress.  They 
were  famous  for  their  skill  as  pilots,  striking  boldly  across  the  ocean 
fiom  Arabia  to  India  Except  perhaps  in  the  Ghogha  lasears,  no 
special  marks  of  the  old  Naiata  settlers  remain.  The  Naiatas  are  said 
to  have  been  driven  from  Arabia  to  India  in  the  eighth  and  ninth 
cen  niies  Garcia  d Orta,  one  of  the  earliest  Portuguese  writers 
(a.b.  lodU)  speaks  of  them  as  trading  at  Bassein,  and  describes  them 
as  foreign  Moors  who  had  married  with  Hindus  of  the  country.* 2 

Of  the  nine  land  classes,  eight,  the  Agauas,  Baltias,  Bhutas, 
Ohanwz,  Kahtias,  Khiljis,  Kueaishis,  and  Kirdias  are  the  descend- 

ants  ot  mercenary  soldiers,  who  are  found  as  peasants  chiefly  in  west 

Ahmedabad  Broach  and  Kathiavad.  They  keep  their  tribal  names 
but  as  they  marry  with  other  Musalmans  they  have  ceased  to  be 
separate  communities  and  their  tribal  names  are  no  more  than  sur- 
names. The  ninth,  the  Ivasbatis  or  townholders,  are  partly  descended 
from  foreign  tribes,  Minds  and  Rehens,  who  came  from  Dehli  at  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century/ 3 But  as  the  class  have  intermixed 
with  converted  Rajput  and  other  Hindus,  their  detailed  account  is 
given  below  (page  64)  under  Hindu  Converts. 

Arabs,  the  chief  of  the  four  service  classes,  found  thinly  scattered 
over  the  whole  province,  are  like  the  Sidis  of  two'  divisions 
newcomers  wilaths  and  country-borns  muwallads .*  Their  home 
anguage  is  Hindustani,  guttural  in  tone,  and  with  some  of  the  letters 
oddly  changed.  A newcomer  may  be  known  by  bis  ruddy  brown 
s an  and  thin  oval  face  with  its  well-filled  brows,  deep-set  eyes,  shapely 


families : the  sons  of  Siddik  the  first  Khalffah  Abu  Bakr,  the  sons  of  Zubeir,  the  sons 
of  Omayyah  to  whom  the  bulk  belonged,  and  the  sons  of  Mughairah.  All  traced  their 
descent  from  Nazr,  son  of  kmanali,  one  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Prophet  (on  whom  he 

(Arabic  Text  MS- Edition)  this  account  1,as 

(the^  soutiiermnost  city  of 

fedmin  (Ahdnr-Rehman  the  Zamorin)  the  name  given  to  the  Malabar  prince  after  his 
cOAvers.oa  to  IsUm.  The  inscription  on  his  tomhltone  states  that  ho  arrCd  at  Zha&r 

Arni  8-ii  (A-H:  212)  and  died  there  four  years  later.  His  tomb  is  regarded  by  the 
Arabs  with  much  veneration.  Indian  Antiquary,  XI.  116  ° J 

Colloquies  de  Simples,  212,  213.  This  reference  was  kindly  supplied  by  Dr  Da 
Cunha  of  Bombay.  Finch  (a.d.  1610)  speaks  of  the  Randir  Naiatds  as  quite  a' different 
people  speaking  another  language  from  the  Surat  Moors,  all  of  them  seamen,  going 
by  the  name  of  Naites,  which  he  says  may  very  well  be  derived  from  Nautse  or  Navitse 

eXT*  arnS  °yageS}  I#  84‘  Tlie  fam%  of  Render  Nbiatds  is  now  (a.d.  1897) 

3 Ras  Mala,  New  Edition,  280. 

A 4 °f  T?reign  Aral?s  are  chiefly  from  Hadramaut  the  southern  province  of 

Arabia  the  Biblical  Hazarmaveth  : Genesis,  X.  26.  The  Bahraini  Arab  is  celebrated  for 

driving  hard  bargains  and  for  his  ubiquity.  It  is  related  that  a man  fled  to  China  in 
dread  of  a Hadrami.  As  he  was  about  to  pass  the  night  in  a ruined  house  he  heard 

some  one  invoking  the  famous  Hadramaut  saint  “Yd  Imad-ad-dim ” The  fugitive 
rose  and  fled  and  is  still  flying  seeking  a corner  of  the  world  where  there  is  no  Hadrami. 
-Burton  s Alt  Leilali  wa  Leilali,  page  136  note  1. 

„ .5 * *  AIie  chief  peculiarities  are  sh  instead  of  5 ; the  guttural  can  for  the  Hindustani 
n j ^ for  p j and  g instead  of  the  Arabic  k or  qu* 
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nose,  high  cheekbones,  slightly  receding  chin,  and  scanty  uneven 
beard.  But  in  a generation  or  two  by  intermarriage  with  Gujarat 
Musalmans  these  special  features  disappear.  In  the  shape  and  style 
of  his  house  there  is  nothing  peculiar..  But  in  furnishing  it  the  Arab 
is  careful  to  have  the  cloth  ceiling  inlaid  with  small  plates  oi  burnished 
talc ; to  have  no  pictures  except  perhaps  a drawing  of  the  Prophet’s 
shrine  or  an  illuminated  scroll  from  the  Kuraan  ; and  instead  of  brittle 
china  and  glass,  generally  to  have  his  shelves  filled  with  a trim  and 
bright  array  of  copper  and  brass  plates  and  bowls.  Except  for  one 
or  two  special  holiday  dishes  of  mutton  and  wheat  called  hat  %tha  and 
muzbi  and  a fondness  for  the  dates  and  honey  of  the  country,  the 
food  of  the  Arab  does  not  differ  from  that  of  other  Musalmans. 
The  rich  among  them  keep  to  the  Arab  dress,  a turban  much  like 
the  Indian  headscarf  dupatta  of  white  silk  and  cotton  wound  round 
the  head  in  broad  folds;  a long  embroidered  or  plain  overcoat 
shay  ah  of  wool  or  silk -cotton,  much  like  an  English  dressing  gown ; 
a woollen  silk -embroidered  waistcoat  saclria  ; a shirt  hanging  to 
the  knees  ; and  a waistcloth  surwcd  wrapped  round  the  loins  and 
falling  to  the  ankles.  Except  that  like  the  Maratha  headdress 
the  turban  is  three-cornered  in  the  case  of  Arabs  holding  service 
in  native  states,  that  the  dirk  jambia  is  stuck  in  a cloth  wound 
round  the  waist,  and  that  the  trousers  are  shorter,  the  every-day  dress 
of  poor  Arabs  does  not  differ  from  that  of  other  Gujarat  Musalmans. 
The  dress  of  the  women  and  children  has  no  peculiarities.  Hot 
tempered,  and  when  excited  fierce,  the  Arab  is  at  other  times  quiet 
hardworking  thrifty  and  sober.  Some  Arabs  are  traders,  but  most 
are  in  the  service  either  of  chiefs  as  their  bodyguard  or  of  bankers 
as  watchmen.  As  a class  they  are  poor.  Some  thrifty  families 
taking  no  part  in  the  Indian  custom  of  giving  costly  feasts  are 
well-to-do.  But  most,  adopting  the  ways  of  the  country,  give 
entertainments  they  can  ill  afford,  and  of  those  employed  at 
native  courts  the  greater  number  are  irregularly  paid  and  sunk  in 
debt.  In  religion  the  newcomers  from  the  southern  and  western 
provinces  of  Arabia  are  generally  of  the  Shafai  school,  and  those  from 
Maskat  and  the  eastern  seaboard  of  the  Hambali  school  All  new- 
comers are  marked  by  zeal  for  their  faith.  But  Arab  families 
long  settled  in  Gujarat  differ  from  ordinary  Sunni  Musalmans  only 
in  being  more  careful  and  hearty  in  discharging  their  religious 
duties.  Their  family  observances  are  in  most  cases  peculiar. 
Considering  them  immodest  they  have  no  observances  in  honour  of 
pregnancy  birth  or  puberty,  and  crowd  into  one  the  ceremonies 
on  the  seventh  fifteenth  and  twenty -first  days  after  birth  and 
the  three  rites  of  naming,  sacrifice,  and  circumcision,  The  personal 
names  are  simple,  without  the  Indian  addition  of  Mia , Shaikh , or  Bhdi. 
As  a rule  no  initiation  bismilldh  ceremony  is  observed,  and  marriage  is 
generally  in  the  nikah  form,  and  is  marked  by  only  one  dinner,  which 
they  call  walimah , following  the  example  of  the  Prophet  who  gave 
a dinner  at  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  the  Lady  Fatimah  and  Ali. 
In  obedience  to  the  order  of  the  Prophet  a death  is  followed  by  no  signs 
of  mourning.  Arabs  marry  freely  with  other  Sunni  Musalmans 
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and  have  no  special  social  or  religious  organization.1  Most  of  their 
children  learn  the  Kuraan,  but  hardly  any  are  taught  to  read  and  write 
an  Indian  language.  As  a class  they  do  not  approve  of  western 
education. 

Balu  Chi  S,  found  in  all  parts  of  Gujarat,  are  as  their  name  shows 
descended  from  Baluchi  immigrants.  According  to  his  own  account 
the  Baluchi  is  an  immigrant. from  Halab  or  Aleppo  and  north  Syria. 
As  a Musalman  he  is  anxious  to  derive  his  ancestry  from  the  Arabs  of 
A1  Hijaz.  His  language  however  is  clearly  of  the  Indo-Persie  stock 
and  his  appearance  bears  little  resemblance  to  that  of  the  sons  of 
Ismail.  He  lias  the  full  black  expressive  Persian  eye,  the  regular 
sharp-cut  Iranian  features,  and  the  long  lustrous  thick  and  flowing 
beard.-  In  the  reign  of  Ahmed  II.  during  the  decadence  of  the 
Sultanate  of  Gujarat  (a.d.  1554-1561)  Radhanpur  and  Sami  were 
given  to  Pateh  Khan  Babich  as  jdgir  or  grant.  The  Terwara 
and  Radhanpur  Baluchis  claim  descent  from  the  same  stock  as 
Pateh  Khan  Baluch.  They  are  of  many  clans.  But  the  clan 
distinction  is  of  little  consequence  as  they  intermarry  and  together 
form  one  subdivision  of  the  Pathans.  They  are  strong  big  dark 
men  with  marked  features.  Yery  few  shave  the  head,  but  they 
. follow  no  fixed  rule  about  wearing  the  beard.  Their  wives  are 
geneially  natives  of  Gujarat,  sometimes  Jhala  or  Jadeja  Rajputs  from 
Kathiavada  or  Wagad.  1 hey  speak  Hindustani  much  mixed  with 

Gujarati,  and  both  men  and  women  dress  like  ordinary  Miusalmans. 
They  aie  messengers  and  village  watchmen,  According  to  their 
cen s oi s they  aie  double-dealing  and  treacherous,  unruly,  thriftless, 
and  given  to  opium.  On  the  other  hand  they  possess  all  the  nomadic 
vn tues,  being  hospitable  simple  strong  in  their  affections  trusty  and 
brave.  Their  fidelity  and  devotion  to  their  employers  has  given 
the  Baluchis  the  title  of  the  Switzers  of  the  Past.  As  a class 
except  certain  landholding  families  of  north  Gujarat  they  are  poor. 
They  are  Sunnis  in  name,  but  few  know  the  Kuraan  or  care  for  their 
religion.  They  have  no  peculiar  customs,  and  are  without  either  a 
union  or  a headman.  They  do  not  send  their  children  to  school  The 
landholding  Baluchis  have  begun  (a.d.  1888)  to  send  their  children 
to  school  under  pressure  of  the  Political  officers.  The  Jath  Baluchis 
of^  north  Gujarat  who  own  the  strip  of  land  from  Varahi  in  the 
Palanpui  Supei intendency  to  Bajana  in  the  Kathiavada  Agency 
do  not  marry  except  among  the  Rajputs  and  themselves.  "They 
aie  a fan  and  handsome  race,  brave  and  of  predatory  habits, 
whose  home  tongue  is  Gujarati.  I hey  believe  in  the  saint  who 

is  enshrined  at  Gotarka  and  whom  they  called  Dada  Mahabali 
whose  shiine,  about  eight  miles  west  ot  Radhanpur,  they  have  richly 
endowed  with  lands  and  money.  This  saint  Mahabali  is  said  origin- 
ally  to  have  been  a 1 attan  Shaikh  who  m a dream  was  °rven  a 
black  turban  by  Jamman  Jati,  the  Hindu-Musalman  saint  of  northern 
India,  Mahabali  was  directed  by  Jamman  Jati  to  proceed  to  Varahi 


. , k'ome  of  t}1®  newcomers  keep  up  the  memory  of  old  tribal  feuds  and  have  n 
intercourse  with  people  belonging  to  a rival  clan.  After  a generation  or  two  i 

India  interest  m the  old  feuds  fades,  2 Burton’s  Sindh  Revisited,  II  158 
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and  reclaim  those  Baluchis  who  were  fast  relapsing  into  Hindu  modes 
of  belief  and  customs.  The  lath  Baluchis  of  Varahiand  Jatwar  are  a 
distinct  race  from  the  Baluchis  of  Terwara  about  fifteen  miles  north  of 
Badhanpur,  though  in  dress  and  customs  they  do  not  differ  from  one 
another.  The  original  religion  of  the  Baluchi  is  Shiahism  and  the 
Jdth  Baluchis  of  north  Guiarat  and  other  Ealiich  families  scattered 
over  Gujarat  are  only  Sunnis  in  name.  Colebrook  observes  regarding 
this  clan  : The  Baluchis  of  Sindh  are  many  of  them  devoted  Shiahs 
and  call  themselves  and  are  sometimes  called  by  the  Sunnis  ‘Alfis 
friends  / 1 2 Say  ad  Rajo  of  Bukhara  exerted  himself  in  the  guidance  of 
this  tribe.  His  descendants  remain  among  them. 

Makra'iiis?  found  in  small  numbers  over  the  whole  province,  are 
foreigners  from  the  Makran  coast.  They  formerly  came  and  a few  still 
come  as  soldiers.  They  have  no  subdivisions.  They  are  of  average 
height,  strong  wiry  and  thin,  wearing  the  hair  very  long  tied  in  a knot 
at  the  top  of  the  head,  and  parting  the  beard  tying  the  ends  behind 
the  head.  The  women  are  chiefly  of  Gujarati  descent.  They  speak 
mixed  Hindustani  and  Gujarati  The  men  wear  a low  tight-twisted 
Marvadi-like  turban,  a dark-blue  indigo-dyed  coat,  and  short  tight 
trousers.  The  women  wear  the  Musalman  dress.  The  men  are  soldiers 
and  watchmen  ; the  women  do  house-work  and  spin.  The  men  are 
brave,  given  to  opium  and  liquor,  fond  of  amusement,  and  very 
watchful  husbands.  The  women  do  not  appear  in  public.  They 
are  poor,  many  of  them  in  debt.  In  religion  they  are  Sunnis  some  of 
them  learning  the  Kuraan  and  saying  their  prayers.  They  have  no 
peculiar  customs.  They  marry  Musalman  women  of  the  poorer  class, 
and  some  keep  Hindu  women.  They  have  no  community  or  headman. 
They  do  not  send  their  children  to  school  and  none  have  risen  to  any 
high  position. 

Mirdha' 3 originally  spies,  found  in  the  north  in  very  small 
numbers,  are  said  to  be  of  part-foreign  part-Raj put  origin.  Under 
the  Gujarat  Sultans  they  served  as  spies  and  are  now  employed 
as  messengers  and  constables.  Under  native  rule  the  Mirdha  was 
an  official  spy.  Now  a Mirdha  can  be  either  a Musalmani  Shaikh, 
a Pathan,  or  a Brahmanic  Hindu.  The  office  exists  in  name  in  the 
Palanpur  Superintendency,  where  the  Mirdhas  are  Brahmans  of  the 
Audich  division. 

Section  II,— Hindu  Converts. 

The  local  Musalmans,  of  almost  entirely  Hindu  descent,  are 
divided  into  seventy-eight  communities  or  classes.  Of  these  nine 
come  under  Religion ; five  under  Trade ; eighteen  under  Land ; 
twenty-two  under  Crafts ; ten  under  Service ; and  fourteen  under 
Labour.  Of  the  whole  number  sixty-five  are  Sunnis,  nine  Shiahs, 
and  four,  Husaini  Brahmans,  Kamalias,  Matia  Kunbis,  and  Shaikhdas 
cannot  be  said  to  belong  to  either  sect. 


1 Dabist&ni-Maz&hib  of  Mulisin  Film  in  Asiatic  Researches,  VII.  344. 

2 Mirdha  is  apparently  derived  from  the  Persian  Mir-,  lord  master  or  chief  and  deli 
village,  Mir  Deh  magter  of  the  village  or  as  commonly  known  village  headman,^ 
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I— -Religious  Communities. 

Under  Religion  come  the  different  tribes  or  brotherhoods  o£ 
religious  beggars  fakirs.  Almost  all  of  these  begging’  communities 
lead  a roving  life,  and  include  in  their  ranks  men  from  all  parts  of 
India  and  of  every  variety  of  descent.  But  these  are  the  exceptions. 
The  greater  number  of  beggars  of  every  class  are  of  Gujarat  origin 
and  seldom  leave  the  province. 

Of  begging  communities  the  first  is  a nameless  horde;  in  Surat, 
chiefly,  low  Momna  weavers ; in  Ahmedabad,  low  Momnas,  Dheds, 
Y aghris,  and  Marvadis,  who  by  night  and  day  move  from  house  to 
house  gathering  money  grain  and  cooked  food.  The  money  they 
keep  and  the  grain  and  broken  food  they  sell  to  potters  as  pro vender 
for  their  asses,  and  to  washermen  to  feed  their  bullocks.  Others 
reciting  praises  of  the  generous  and  abuse  of  the  stingy,  ask  for 
a^  copper  in  the  name  of  God ; a piece  of  bread  in  the  name  of  the 
Prophet  ; or  a rag  of  cloth  in  the  name  of  Idasan,  all  to  be  repaid 
tenfold  in  this  world  and  a hundredfold  at  the  day  of  judgment. 

Besides  these  non-descript  idlers  there  are  eleven  brotherhoods  of 
beggars  belonging  to  two  main  classes,  those  beyond  the  ordinary 
Muhammadan  law  Besharaa , and  those  under  the  law  Bashar  aa. 
Those  beyond  the  law  have  no  wives  no  families  and  no  homes. 
They  drink  intoxicating  liquors  and  neither  fast  pray  nor  rule  their 
passions.1  Those  under  the  law  have  wives  and  homes  and  pray  fast 
and  keep  all  Muhammadan  rules. 

Each  brotherhood  has  generally  three  office-bearers.  Of  these  one 
is  superior,  the  head  teacher  sar-guroh,  who  controls  the  whole 
body  and  receives  a share  of  all  earnings,  and  two  are  subordinate, 
the  summoner  izrti  or  nahib , who  calls  the  members  to  all  entrance 
marriage  and  death  feasts,  and  the  treasurer  bhanddri , who  sees  that 
pipes  and  water  are  ready  at  the  beggars’  meeting-place.  A mong  the 
members  are  two  orders,  the  teachers  mar shicls,  and  the  disciples 
khddims  or  chelds.  Every  newcomer  joins  as  the  disciple  of  some 
particular  teacher.  The  teacher  sees  that  the  entrance  ceremony  is 
properly  performed ; that  the  disciple  is  shaved  and  bathed ; that  he 
learns  the  names  of  the  heads  of  the  order  ; that  he  promises  to  reverence 
them ; that  he  receives  certain  articles  of  dress ; that  he  gets  a new 
name ; that  he  learns  the  new  salutation ; that  he  swears  not  to  steal, 
not  to  lie,  not  to  commit  adultery,  to  work  hard  as  a beggar  or  in  any 
other  calling,  and  to  eat  things  lawful ; and  finally,  that  the  entrance 
feast  is  duly  given.  At  the  close  of  each  day  the  newcomer  lays  his 
earning’s  before  the  head  teacher  sar-guroh.  Taking  out  something  for 
himself  and  a share  to  meet  the  treasurer's  charges,  the  head  teacher 
gives  back  the  rest.  This  the  beggar  takes  to  his  teacher,  who  giving 
him  a little  as  pocket  money,  keeps  the  rest  for  himself.  So  long  as 
his  teacher  lives  a beggar  continues  to  be  his  disciple.  When  a teacher 


1 Though  many  of  them  do  not  know  what  the  term  means,  most  besharaa  beggars 
profess  to  be  safis  or  spiritual  Unitarians.  Khdn  Bahadur  Kazi  Sahib  Shaluib-ud-dm, 
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dies  the  oldest  disciple  succeeds,  or  it  the  teacher  has  a son,  the  son  and 
the  senior  disciple  share  the  other  disciples  between  them. 

Of  the  ten  brotherhoods,  two,  the  Abdalis  and  the  Nakshbands,  belong 
to  the  lawful  basliaraa  group,  and  eight,  the  Benawas,  the  ILi] das, 
the  Husaini  Brahmans,  the  Kalandars,  the  Madaris,  the  Musa  Suh&gs, 
the  Ratals,  and  the  Rasulshahis  to  the  lawless  besharaa  group. 

Of  the  communities  of  lawful  beggars,  the  AbGa'lis,  also  called 
Data! is  or  Fadalis,  players  on  the  tambourine  claf,  are  found  in  small 
numbers  all  over  Gujarfit.  They  speak  Hindustani,  and  beg  in  the 
name  of  God,  beating  the  one-end  drum  dank  a,  and  singing  religious 
songs.  Their  chief  employment  is  to  chant  the  wild  spirit  and  genii 
hymns  that  are  required  by  exorcists  as  an  accompaniment  to  the 
practice  of  their  rites.  Belonging  to  the  lawful  bdshavaa,  order,  they 
are  married  and  a few  of  them  are  settled  and  well-to-do.  They  are 
not  very  religious  and  have  little  organisation.  In  north  Gujarat 
Abdalis  have  a fixed  due  or  tax  upon  the  houses  of  Musalmans  in  towns 
and  villages.  It  is  sometimes  paid  in  kind  and  sometimes  in  money 
and  varies  from  annas  8 to  Rs.  2. 

Nakshbands,  Mark-makers,  are  found  in  small  numbers  over 
the  whole  of  Gujarat.  Followers  of  a saint  named  Khajali  Baha-ud-din 
Nakshband,  they  speak  Hindustani,  keep  the  head  bare,  and  wear  the 
hair  and  beard  long  and  welLcombed.  They  dress  in  a long  sleeveless 
unsewn  shirt,  a black  or  red  cotton  waistcloth,  and  shoes.  Holding 
in  their  hand  a stout-wicked  flaming  unshaded  brass  lamp,  which 
neither  rain  nor  wind  can  put  out,  they  move  about  singly  chanting 
their  sainUs  praises.  The  Nakshband  reverence  for  fire  is  said  to  be 
a trace  of  the  attempted  revival  of  Magian  element  worship  in  Persia 
and  Tartary  about  a.d.  946  (h.  333)  the  period  of  Shiah  ascendancy  at 
the  court  of  the  Khalifats  of  Baghdad  during  the  supremacy  of  the 
Persian  house  of  Buwaih  or  the  Bowides.  Children  are  fond  of  the 
Nakshband,  and  go  out  in  numbers  to  give  him  money.  In  return 
as  his  name  shows,  he  marks  them  on  the  brow  with  oil  from  his  lamp. 
They  are  quiet  well-behaved  and  sober,  belonging  to  the  law-abiding 
bdshavaa  order  of  beggars,  having  homes  and  families.  They  are  Sunnis 
in  religion  and  have  no  special  customs,  and  as  they  live  only  in  ones  and 
twos  they  have  little  organisation.  They  easily  find  disciples  and  are 
fairly  prosperous. 

Of  the  seven  lawless  besharaa  classes,  Benawa's,  The  Penniless, 
also  called  Alifshais  from  wearing  a black  1 Alif-like  line  down  the 
brow  and  nose,  are  found  in  small  numbers  all  over  Gujarat.  They  are 
drawn  from  many  classes  of  Muhammadans,  and  have  nothing  special 
in  their  appearance.  Their  language  is  Hindustani.  They  wear  a 
tall  Persian-like  woollen  hat,  a rough  sleeveless  unsewn  shirt,  and  round 
the  neck  long  rosaries  of  beads  selis.  They  neither  play  nor  perform, 
but  move  about  in  bands  of  from  five  to  ten  begging  in  the  name  of 
God.  They  take  money  grain  and  clothes,  or,  if  offered  it,  a meal  of 


1 Alif  tlie  first  letter  of  the  Arab  alphabet,  in  shape  a straight  due,  j>  is  worn  as  a 
mark  of  the  Ono  God. 
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food.  Though,  not  sober  they  are  quiet  and  harmless.  They  are  Sunnis 
in  name  but  belong  to  the  order  of  lawless  besharaa  beggars.  They 
have  no  peculiar  customs,  and  follow  the  rules  of  fellowship  usually 
kept  among  the  larger  bodies  of  beggars.  In  each  town  they  have  a 
headman  called  treasurer,  b hand  dr  i,  chosen  from  among  their  number. 
To  him  each  of  the  community  pays  his  earnings,  and  except  what  is 
given  back  for  expenses,  the  treasurer  forwards  the  amount  to  the 
murshid  or  spiritual  head  of  the  order.  Out  of  the  funds  in  the 
murshid’s  hands,  when  a new  member  joins  a dinner  is  given.  Of 
late  years  their  number  has  fallen. 

Hi'jda's  are  emasculated  male  votaries  of  the  goddess  Bahuchara 
or  Beheclira,  a sister  of  Kali.  They  have  taken  the  vow  to  sacrifice 
their  manliness,  and  not  only  emasculate  themselves  but  ever  after  go 
in  woman's  dress.  With  this  object  they  pull  out  the  hair  of  their 
beards  and  moustaches,  bore  the  ear  and  nose  for  female  ornaments,  and 
affect  female  speech  and  manners.  The  vows  are  taken  by  mothers  in 
consequence  of  their  barrenness,  or,  in  rare  cases,  by  the  boy  himself  on 
recovery  from  a dangerous  illness.  The  south  Gujarat  Hijdas  wear  the 
petticoat  and  scarf ; those  north  of  the  Narbada  dress  like  Musalman 
women.  They  feign  themselves  women  and  some  of  them  devote  their 
lives  to  the  practice  of  sodomy  and  gain  their  living  by  it.  The 
initiation  takes  place  at  the  temple  of  the  goddess  Beheclira,  about 
sixty  miles  north-east  of  Ahmedabad  in  the  village  of  Sanklianpur, 
where  the  neophyte  repairs  under  the  guardianship  or  adoption  of  some 
older  member  of  the  brotherhood.  The  lad  is  called  the  daughter  of 
the  old  Hijda  his  guardian.  The  emasculation  takes  place  under  the 
direction  of  the  chief  Hijda  priest  of  Beheclira.  The  rites  are  secret. 
It  is  said  that  the  operation  and  initiation  are  held  in  a house  with 
closed  doors  where  all  the  Hijdas  meet  in  holidajr  dress.  The  fire-place 
is  cleaned  and  the  fire  is  lighted  to  cook  a special  dish  of  fried  pastry 
called  talan.  While  the  oil  in  which  the  pastry  is  to  be  fried  is  boiling 
some  of  the  fraternity,  after  having  bathed  the  neophyte,  dress  him  in 
red  female  attire,  deck  him  with  flower  garlands,  and  seating  him  on  a 
stool  in  the  middle  of  the  room  sing,  to  the  accompaniment  of  a dhol  or 
small  drum  and  small  copper  cymbals.  Others  prepare  the  operating 
room.  In  the  centre  of  this  room  soft  ashes  are  spread  on  the  floor  and 
piled  in  a heap.  When  the  time  for  the  operation  approaches  the 
neophyte  is  led  to  the  room  and  is  made  to  lie  on  his  back  on  the  ash 
heap.  The  operator  approaches  chewing  betel-leaf.  The  hands  and  legs 
of  the  neophyte  are  firmly  held  by  some  one  of  the  fraternity,  and  the 
operator  carelessly  standing  near  with  an  unconcerned  air,  when  he  finds 
the  attention  of  his  patient  otherwise  occupied,  with  great  dexterity 
and  with  one  stroke  cuts  off  both  penis  and  testes.  He  spits  betelnut 
and  leaf  juice  on  the  wound  and  staunches  the  bleeding  with  a handful 
of  babul  Acacia  arabica  ashes.  The  operation  is  dangerous  and  is  not 
uncommonly  fatal.  Some  north  Gujarat  Hijdas,  though  they  hold 
themselves  devotees  of  Behechra,  neither  suffer  emasculation  nor  wear 
women's  dress.  They  only  affect  the  mincing  talk  and  .manners  of 
lewd  women.  They  marry  and  beget  children  and  are  Hijdas  only  in 
name.  They  also  perform  plays  at  the  birth  of  sons  among  the  poorer 
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Musalmans.  Hijdas  of  the  play-acting1 *  class  are  to  be  found  in  and 
about  Ahmedabad.  As  a class  Gujarat  Hijdas  enjoying  independent 
means  of  livelihood  have  not  to  engage  in  sodomy  to  any  active  extent. 
As  votaries  of  Behechra  they  hold  fields  and  lands  and  rights  on  lands 
awarded  them  from  of  old  by  native  chief s,  village  communities,  and 
private  persons.  They  have  rights  on  communities  also,  receiving 
yearly  payments  from  them.  Woe  betide  the  wight  who  opposes  the 
demands  of  a Hijda.  The  whole  rank  and  file  of  the  local  fraternity 
besiege  his  house  with  indecent  clamour  and  gesture. 

Husaini  Brahmans  call  themselves  followers  of  the  Atharwa 
Veda.  They  take  their  title  from  Husain,  the  grandson  of  the  Prophet,, 
in  whose  name  they  ask  alms.  They  are  not  converts  to  Islam,  but 
adopt  such  of  its  doctrines  as  are  not  contrary  to  the  Hindu  faith. 
Their  head-quarters  are  at  Ajmir,  and  they  are  found  in  Baroda  and 
Ahmedabad.  Their  high  priest  has  always  a natural  stain  or  red  mark 
round  his  neck,  and  when  he  dies  search  is  made,  and  the  post  is  given 
to  some  one  who  has  the  proper  sign.1  The  Gujarat  head-quarters  of 
the  high  priest  are  at  Baroda  and  from  there  he  visits  the  members  of  the 
brotherhood,  receiving  from  them  presents  and  contributions.  Accord- 
ing to  their  own  account,  the  Husaini  Brahmans  of  Ahmedabad  have 
been  settled  there  for  the  last  seven  generations.  Their  home  language 
is  Hindustani.  They  are  of  the  lawless  besharaa  group  of  beggars. 
Except  beef  they  eat  secretly  the  ordinary  kinds  of  animal  food.  They 
take  opium  and  blmng  hemp-leaves,  but  do  not  drink  wine.  Beside 
by  begging  they  earn  a living  by  practising  astrology  and  palmistry. 
They  are  believed  to  have  great  skill  in  reading  the  stars,  and  many 
among  them  are  well-to-do.  The  men  dress  like  Musalmans  the 
women  like  Hindus.  They  believe  in  the  saint  Khfijah  Muin-ud-din 
Chishti  of  Ajmir,  and  consult  both  Muhammadan  and  Hindu  omens. 
Except  that  they  wear  the  Hindu  browmark  til  a,  that  they  often 
give  their  children  Hindu  names,  that  they  do  not  circumcise,  that  a 
priest  of  their  own  class  marries  them,  and  that  their  dead  are  buried 
sitting,  their  customs,  even  to  observing  the  Ramazan  fast,  are 
Muhammadan. 

Kalandarsy  Monks,  are  found  in  small  numbers  all  over  Gujarat. 
They  speak  Hindustani  and  dress  like  poor  Musalmans.  They  wander 
over  the  country  begging  ami  are  very  sturdy  and  troublesome  in 
their  demands.  They  are  Sunnis  of  the  lawless  besliaraa  order.  They 
shave . the  whole  body,  the  shearing  of  the  eyebrows  being  one  of  the 
most  important  initiatory  rites. 

Mada'ris  take  their  name  from  Badi-ud-dm  Madar  Shah,  the 
celibate  saint  of  Syria,  supposed  to  be  still  alive  in  his  tomb  at  Makan- 
pur  near  Cawnpor.3  They  are  found  in  small  numbers  all  over 
Gujarat.  They  speak  Hindustani  and  dress  like  poor  Musalmans. 


1 This  mark,  of  which  only  one  or  two  in  a generation  can  boast,  is  a narrow  necklace 

of  small  rose-coloured  warts  in  some  places  bright  in  other  places  faint.  To  all 
appearance  the  mark  is  natural, 

3 An  Arabic  word  meaning  monk.  3 Kdntin-i-Isllm,  241. 
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Some,  to  force  people  to  give  them  alms,  go  about  dragging  a chain 
or  lashing  their  legs  with  a whip.  Others  are  monkey  and  bear 
trainers  and  rope-dancers.  They  are  quarrelsome  and  obstinate  and  of 
loose  habits.  They  belong  to  the  lawless  besharaa  order  of  Sunnis 
and  are  without  homes,  though  some  have  wives  and  children.  They 
beg  sometimes  alone  and  sometimes  in  bands  of  two  or  three.  They 
are  a well-managed  body  and  are  said  not  to  be  falling  in  numbers. 

Mu  sa  SuhagS,  followers  of  Musa  with  the  married  woman's 
dress,  are  to  be  found  singly  all  over  Gujarat.  Their  patron  saint 
Musa,  who  lived  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  according  to  one 
account  dressed  in  woman's  clothes  as  a symbol  that  he  was  devoted 
to  God  as  a wife  to  her  husband.  He  was  a famous  singer  and 
saint  whose  prayer  for  lain  saved  the  country  from  famine.  Accord- 
ing to  another  account,  Musa  was  so  pressed  and  worried  by  the 
crowd  that  to  hide  himself  he  used  to  go  about  dressed  as  a woman. 
Even  through  this  disguise  people  found  him  out  and  at  last  he  was 
so  weary  of  life  that  one  day  stamping  on  the  ground  the  earth  opened 
and  received  him.  In  memory  of  their  leaders  disguise  most  of  the 
beggars  of  this  order,  though  they  do  not  shave  the  beard,  dress  like 
married  women  in  a red  scarf  dupatta  a gown  and  trousers.1 2  They 
also  put  on  bracelets  bell-anklets  and  other  ornamerds.  They  go 
singly  blessing  the  people  without  music  01  other  suow.  They  are 
sober  quiet  and  generally  liked.  They  speak  H>  Mustard.  They  are 
Sunnis  in  religion,  and  never  marry.  Thei : head-quarters  are  at 
Ahmeddbad,  where,  a short  way  out  of  the  Dehli  or  north  gate,  is 
the  saint  Musa's  tomb.3  Being  a small  body  they  have  little 
organisation.  As  the  dress  and  the  vow  of  celibacy  are  disliked,  the 
Musa  Suhags  gain  few  disciples,  and  as  they  have  no  children  their 
numbers  are  falling. 

Rafa'is  that  is  Exalted,  also  called  Eaceslashers  Munhphodds  or 
Munhchiras , occur  in  considerable  numbers  over  the  whole  of  Gujarat. 
They  are  followers  of  Sayad  Ahmad  Kabir  and  speak  Hindustani. 
Except  that  they  wear  the  dhoti  waistcloth,  they  dress  like  ordinary 
low  class  Musalmans.  Holding  in  the  right  hand  a twelve-inch  iron 
spike  called  gurz , sharp -pointed  and  having  near  the  top  many  small 
iron  chains,  the  beggar  rattles  the  chains,  and  if  people  are  slow  in 
giving  him  money  strikes  at  his  cheek  or  eye  with  the  sharp  iron 
point  and  seems  to  cause  no  wound.  They  beg  in  the  name  of 
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1 Some  dress  like  men  except  that  they  wear  the  small  nosering  or  bnldJc , which  is 
worn  hanging  from  a hole  bored  in  the  cartilage,  and  as  no  widow  can  wear  the  buldk  its 
use  shows  that  the  Musa  Suhdg  is  the  married  wife  of  Allah. 

2 ISear  the  saint’s  tomb  is  a large  champa  Michelia  champaca  tree.  Its  branches,  are 
covered  with  hundreds  of  glass  bangles,  some  of  great  delicacy.  These  bangles  circle 
the  branches  above  the  forks  and  in  other  places  where  it  is  hard  to  see  how  they  could 
have  been  put.  People  who  have  made  vows  throw  their  bangles  into  the  tree,  and  if 
the  bangles  stay,  they  think  their  prayer  is  granted.  In  the  moscpie  enclosure  are  four 
tombs  and  there  is  a fifth  outside  of  the  wall.  The  story  is  that  when  the  king  saw 

; the  ground  close  over  Mfisa  he  dug  after  him  and  the  head  of  the  saint  came  up 
■ somewhere  else.  This  was  doue  four  times  when  the  king  said  Pet  us  ofiei  flowers. 
Hearing  this  the  head  of  the  saint  again  appeared,  this  time  outside  of  the  wall,  and 
; saying  he  wished  no  offerings,  finally  disappeared, 
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God,  and  are  very  persistent  and  troublesome.  Though  fond  of  intoxi- 
cating drugs,  very  few  of  them  drink  liquor.  They  are  Sunnis  in 
religion,  and,  though  most  are  of  the  lawless  besharaa  order  of  beggars, 
some  are  law-obseiving  and  have  wives  and  children.  Their  boys  follow 
their  fathers'  calling. and  they  marry  their  girls  to  beggars.  They  are 
poor. 

KasuTsiia'his,  followers  of  the  Prophet,  also  called  Mcistdns  or 
Madmen,  are  found  in  small  numbers  all  over  Gujarat.  They  have 
nothing  special  in  their  appearance,  and  speak  Hindustani.  They 
object  to  clothes  and  wear  only  a shirt  and  waistcloth.  They  carry  a 
large  wooden  club  and  beg  for  money  to  pay  for  drink.  They  are 
very  dissipated  and  troublesome.  They  are  Sunnis  of  the  lawless 
besliaraa  order,  without  wiyes  or  settled  homes.  They  are  a very  small 
body  with  a religious  head  but  no  organised  community. 


Bohoras. 


II. -Trading  Communities. 

Of  traders  there  are  five  chief  classes,  Bohoras,  Dudwalas,  Karalias, 
Khojas,  and  Memans.1 2 

Of  these  the  trading  Bohora's,  originally  all  Shiahs  of  the  Mustaa- 
lian  branch  of  the  great  Ismaili  sect,  are  the  richest  and  most  prosperous 
class  of  Musalmans  in  Gujarat.  The  origin  of  the  name  Bohora  is 
doubtful.  It  is  generally  traced  to  the  class  of  Hindu  Bohoras  who 
are  still  found  in  Marwad,  Rajputana,  and  the  North-West  Provinces.3 
But  as  there  is  no  certain  record  of  Hindu  Bohoras  in  Gujarat,3  it 
seems  better  to  derive  the  word  from  the  Gujarati  vohorvu  to  trade, 
the  occupation  followed  by  the  first  Hindu  converts  to  Islam.4  What 
makes  the  origin  of  the  word  more  doubtful  is  that  neither  at 
present  nor  under  the  Musalman  rulers  of  Gujarat  is  its  use  limited 
to  traders  or  to  converts  of  the  special  Ismaili  form  of  faith.  Besides 
the  traders  there  is  a larger  and  not  less  prosperous  class  of  village 
Bohoras,  tillers  of  the  soil  and  Sunnis  by  religion.  The  existence  of 
these  two  distinct  classes  is  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  in  Gujarat 
Shiahism  was  spread  by  the  persuasion  of  preachers  and  Sunniismby  the 
power  of  rulers.  The  early  Shiah  preachers  (a.d.  1067),  being  treated 


1 Certain  historical  and  other  parts  of  flie  Bohora  account  are  taken  from  papers 
prepared  by  Mr.  Mirza  Abdul  Husain  of  Rangoon. 

2 Malcolm* s Central  India,  IT.  I LI  ; Tod’s  RajasthAn,  II.  491,  Edition  1831  ; Elliot’s 
Races,  I.  44.  The  Mirat-i-Ahmedi  (Pers.  Text,  II.  87)  confirms  the  Hindu  derivation 
of  the  name  Bhora.  It  says  many  Brahman  and  Bania  traders  being-  called  Bohoras 
retained  the  name  after-  tlieir  conversion.  Many  Banias  and  even  Nagar  Brahmans  to 
this  day  bear  the  surname  Bohora. 

3 There  is  now  (a.d.  1893)  no  trace  of  a Hindu  Bohora  caste  in  GujarAt,  and  the 
passage  in  the  KumArapAlacharitra,  £ There  are  plenty  of  BohorAs  in  AnahilavAda  and 
Birgong  ’ (ViramgAm)  (Tod’s  Western  India,  149  - 157),  was  probably  written  about 
a.d.  1150  or  some  time  after  the  spread  of  the  Ismaili  faith  among  the  traders  of  north 
Guj  ar  At. 

4 Other  explanations  are  from  Behrinah  said  to  be  a town  in  Yaman  in  lower  Arabia, 
the  birth-place  of  the  great  Bohora  missionary  AbdullAli  ; from  behrah  the  right  or  good 
way,  because  as  the  8 h kill  Bohoras  say,  the  way  of  their  religion  is  right  ; or  from  bahurdh 
many  paths,  because  according  to  the  Sunni  Bohoras  they  were  converted  from  many 
castes.  Of  the  first  there  would  seem  to  be  no  support  ; the  two  last  the  people 
themselves  would  probably  admit  to  be  puns. 
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with  much  kindness  by  the  Hindu  kings  of  Anahilavdda,  settled  and 
made  converts  chiefly  in  the  great  trading  centres,  while  to  the 
Musalman  governors  it  was  of  more  political  value  to  bring  over  to 
their  religion  the  sturdy  and  outlying  villager  than  the  weak  and 
peace-loving  trader.  The  use  of  the  same  name  to  classes  so  unlike 
as  the  city  and  village  Bohoras,  would  seem  to  be  due  to  the  great 
division  of  the  Gujarat  population  into  armed  cllmrala  and  unarmed. 
To  distinguish  converts  from  the  armed  Rajput  and  Koli  castes  the 
Musalman  governors  coined  such  names  as  Molesalam,  Malik,  and 
JSipaki.  For  converts  of  the  trading  class  the  wordBohora  was  in  use, 
and  this  they  extended  to  converts  from  all  the  unarmed  castes, 
Brahmans  husbandmen  and  craftsmen.1 

An  account  of  the  Sunni  village  or  cultivating  Bohoras  is  given 
below  [pages  58-6 1] . Of  trading  Bohoras  there  are  several  subdivisions, 
one  of  them  Sunnis  and  the  rest  Shiahs.  All  can  be  traced  to  converts 
made  in  the  eleventh  century  by  Shiah  missionaries  of  the  Ismdili  sect. 
Though  settled  in  many  parts  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  and  in 
Haidarabad  in  the  Dakhan,  in  Berdr,  Malwa,  Central  India,  and 
Rajputdna,  and,  as  traders  found  over  almost  the  whole  of  India,  the 
high  priest  and  head-quarters  of  the  sect  are  in  Surat.  Some  of  them 
claim  to  come  from  Egyptian-Arab  and  Yaman- Arab  ancestors.  Others 
acknowledge  themselves  to  be  entirely  of  Hindu  blood,  the  descendants 
of  converts  to  the  teaching  of  Jsmailian  missionaries.  A certain  special 
look  and  character  support  the  statements  of  Musalman  historians  that 
they  are  partly  the  descendants  of  refugees  from  Egypt  and  Arabia.2 


1 Compare  Rds  M&la  (New  Edition,  264) ; ‘ The  Rajputs  forcibly  converted  by  Sultan 
Ahmed  I.  (about  A. d.  1420)  formed  a separate  caste  called  Mole  sal  Jms ; the  V iun4s 
and  the  Br&hmans  converted  at  the  same  time  joined  the  sect  of  the  Bohor&s.’  .The 
ordinary  Gujar&ti  use  of  the  word  Boliora  very  closely  corresponds  with  Hindu 
converts  from  the  unarmed  classes.  Thus  several  classes  who  have  a special  name 
from  their  craft  or  calling  are  spoken  of  as  Bohoras,  and  in  some  cases,  as  in 
Gluinchi-Bohora,  the  word  Boliora  is  added  to  the  craft-name.  So,  too,  the  Dhdndhari 
Momndi  call  themselves  Bolior&s,  and  the  class  of  Konkan  Musalmdns  who  take  service 
with  Europeans  are  known  in  Gujar&t  as  Konkani  BohorJs.  On  the  strength  of  this 
general  meaning  of  Boliora,  Khiin  Bahadur  K&zi  ShaMb-ud-din  would  derive  the  word 
Boliora  from  the  Persian  Valiir , literally  strings  of  camels,  and  more  generally  camp 
followers  or  miscellaneous  classes,  or  from  bahrdj , a word  meaning  prudent  or  business- 
like. An  objection,  at  least  to  the  first  of  these,  seems  to  be  that  the  name  Boliora 
was  not  given  by  the  Musalm&n  governors,  but  dates  from  Slii&h  conversions  in  the 
eleventh  century.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  Mirat-i-Ahmedi  Pers.  Text,  II.  87. 
Another  explanation  of  the  use  of  the  word  Boliora  both  to  Hhi&h  traders  and  to  Sunni 
villagers,  is  that  at  one  time  all  were  Shiahs  of  the  Ddiidi  form  of  faith,  and  that  the 
Sunni  village  Bohonls  were  converted  to  the  orthodox  faith  by  some  of  the  early  Gujarht 
kings.  But  there  is  very  little  to  support  this  theory,  and  neither  the  DiUidis  nor  the 
village  Sunni  Bolior&s  have  any  trace  or  tradition  of  such  a double  conversion.  Elliot 
(Races  of  the  North-West  Provinces,  I.  44)  says  : Bohoras  are  moneylenders  who  came 
to  the  North-West  Provinces  from  Jaipur,  originally  from  Western  India.  Their  class 
name  is  probably  from  beohdr  trade. 

2 Farishtali  and  the  MirAt-i*Alimedi  on  the  authority  of  Major  J.  W.  Watson, 
14th  January  1874,  and  of  Mr,  Munshi  Lutfulhih  Khdn  of  Surat,  15th  August  3874. 
One  account  gives  as  early  a date  as  a.d.  870,  and  another  the  close  of  the  eleventh 
century,  when  the  Naz&ri&n  Ismfiilis  becoming  supreme  in  Persia  are  supposed  to  have 
ousted  their  rivals  the  Mustaali  Isma'ilis.  In  later  times  a.d.  1539  the  date  given  tor 
the  arrival  of  the  supreme  head  of  the  sect  from  Aden  so  nearly  agrees  with  the  capture 
of  Aden  by  the  Turks  that  it  seems  probable  that  the  High  priest  was  accompanied  to 
India  by  a band  of  refugees, 
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According  to  the  received  account  of  their  rise  “ 

priest  of  thf 

Si  sect,  landed  at  Cambay. 

c-reat  learning,  is  said  to  have  stayed  some  years  at  Cambay  study™ 

He  people.  Two  stories  are  told  of  his  first  missionary  success 
Accordion  to  one  story  he  gained  a cultivator  s heait  joy  ln» 
dry  well  with  water.  According  to  the  other,  by  dashing  to  the  ground 
an  iron  elephant  hung  in  mid-air  in  one  of  the  Cambay  temples  he  won 
over  some  of  the  priests.  After  this  the  missionary  is  said  to  have 
travelled  towards  Analiilavada  or  Patan,  at  that  time  the (Capita 
Guiarat.  The  story  goes  that  the  ruler  of  the  city,  Sidhraj  Jaismgh 

Ia.d.  1094-1143)  anxious  to  see  the  stranger,  sent  a force  of  aimed 
men  to  bring  him  to  bis  capital.  Finding  the  samt  surrounded  by  a 
wall  of  fire  the  troops  retired.  Then  the  king  lnmself  came,  and  m 
obedience  to  the  stranger's  command  the  fire  opened  and  let  the  king 
pass.  Full  of  wonder,  the  king  asked  for  one  sign  more  that  the  new 
belief  was  better  than  the  old.  His  wish  was  granted;  one  or  his 
holiest  idols  declared  that  the  Arab's  was  the  true  religion.  Healing 
these  words  the  Hindus,  king  and  subjects  alike,  struck  witn  astonish- 
ment, embraced  the  new  faith.2  For  two  centuries  and  a half  (a.d. 11 
1380),  there  was  little  in  the  history  of  Gujarat  to  check  the  progress 

» — 

1 Klitn  BahAdur  Ka'zi  ShaliAb-ud-dln  and  Briggs’  Cities  of  GujarAslitra  Appendix  IX. 
The  Daudi  prayer-book  gives  a.d.  3 337  (H.  532)  as  the  date  of  tlie  first  missionary  s 
death.  Conolly  (Journal  Asiatic  Society,  Bengal,  VI.-2,  624)  gives  A.D.  1137  as  the  date 
of  the  conversion,  and  calls  the  missionary  Muhammad  not  Abdullah.  CoiebrooK  s 
Miscellaneous  Essays,  II.  228.  The  Mirat-i-Ahmedi  (Persian  Text,  II.  1 87)  &|Tees  W1  1 
Conolly  in  stating  that  the  name  of  the  first  Boliora  missionary  was  Muila  Muhammad. 
Ali.  He  says  the  shrine  of  this  Pir  at  Cambay,  known  as  the  shrine  of  the  1 lr-i-Rawaii  or 
the  Ever-alive  Saint,  still  yearly  draws  large  crowds  of  BohorAs  from  all  parts  o± Gujarat. 
When  Muila  Muhammad  Ali  landed  in  Cambay  the  people  of  Gu  jar  alt  were.  ignorant  or 
Islafin.  A Hindu  saint  was  the  object  of  general  faith.  The  Muila  considering  open 
opposition  to  this  saint  dangerous  and  impossible  joined  the  number  of  lus  disciples, 
His  intelligence  soon  attracted  the  saint’s  notice.  After  mastering^  the  language  of  the 
country,  he  studied  the  saint’s  holy  hooks  and  so  worked  upon  his  mind  as  to  convert  linn 
to  his  views.  Many  of  the  saint’s  chief  followers  adopted  the  new  faith.  At  last  news 
that  his  minister  was  a convert  reached  the  RAja’s  ears.  The  RAja  finding  his  minister  at 
his  prayers  asked  what  he  was  doing.  Searching  for  a snake,  said  the  minister.  A snake 
appeared  in  a corner  and  the  RAja  became  a convert  though  he  kept  it  secret  till  on  t 
his  deatli-hed  he  ordered  his  body  to  be  buried.  With  the  establishment  of  Muhammadan 
power  many  Cambay  BohorAs  settled  in  the  capital  (PatAn).  When,  in  A.D.  1391, 
Muzaffar  I.  came  from  Delili  to  Gujarat  as  governor  he  brought  many  priests  of  the 
Sunni  sect  who  were  active  in  turning  the  people  to  this  branch  of  the  faith.  Most  of 
the  PatAn  Shi  Ah  BohorAs  were  converted  to  the  Sunni  faith  and  their  example  was 
followed  by  their  brethren  in  the  other  chief  towns  though  the  BohorAs  of  the  country 
towns  and  the  outlying  parts  remained  Shiahs.  The  Sunnis  and  the  Shiahs  both  being 
of  the  same  origin  intermarried  till  in  a.d,  1535  Sayyad  Jafar  SliirAzi  persuaded  the 
Sunnis  to  keep  apart  from  the  SliiAlis. 

y Though  Sidliraj  (a.d.  1094  - 1133)  would  seem  to  have  died  a Hindu,  his  fondness  for 
religious  discussions  and  his  tolerance  might,  without  giving  up  his  own  religion,  have 
led  him  to  patronise  the  Boliora  missionary.  RAs  MAla,  172  and  344.  Both  of  SidhrAj’s 
successors, KumArapAla  (A.d.  1143  - 1174)  and  AjayApala  (a.d.  1174  - 1177)  and  SidhrAj’s 
great.  Jain  teacher  HemAcliArya,  at  a time  when  there  are  no  recorded  MusalmAn 
invasions,  are  said  to  have  been  converted  to  IslAm.  Tod’s  Western  India,  184  and  191  ; 
RAs  MAla,  I,  344,  If  the  KhojAli  history  is  correct  the  conversion  of  the  Hindu  king 
was  about  a.d.  1240  that  is  during  the  reign  of  AiayapAla’s  successor  Bhiina  II.  (A.d, 
H79  - 1242).  See  Below  page  38. 
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of  the  Ismaili  faith.  But  with  the  establishment  of  Muzaffar  Shales 
power  (a.d.  1390-1413)  the  spread  of  Sunni  doctrines  was  encouraged, 
and  the  Bohora  and  other  Shiah  sects  repressed.  Since  then,  probably 
with  gradually  lessening  numbers,  they  have  passed  through  several 
bitter  persecutions,  meeting  with  little  favour  or  protection,  till  at  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century  they  found  shelter  under  British 
rule.1  The  chief  event  in  the  modern  history  of  the  Bohoras  is 
the  transfer  in  a.d.  1539  (H.  946)  of  the  seat  of  the  head  priest  of  their 
faith  from  Yaman  to  Gujarat.  Till  then  the  Gujarat  Ismailis  had 
been  under  the  guidance  of  a high  priest  at  Yaman,  to  whom  pil- 
grimages were  made,  tithes  paid,  and  disputes  referred  for  settlement.2 

Of  schisms  from  the  main  body  of  Shiah  Bohoras  there  have  been 
four,  the  Jaafari,  the  Sul  aim  an  i,  the  Alia,  and  theNAGOsm.  Of  the 
Jaafari  or  Patani  schism  in  a.d.  1494,  the  most  important  both  from  its 
size  and  from  the  fact  that  the  seceders  became  Sunnis,  a separate 
account  is  given  below  (page  34).  The  origin  of  the  Sulaimani  sect 
was  during  the  sixteenth  century  when  a Surat  Bohora,  sent  as  a 
missionary  to  Arabia,  succeeded  in  making  a considerable  body  of 
converts.  These,  besides  by  the  regular  name  of  Ismail,  from  the 
priesPs  title  of  Biazi  the  Fair,  became  known  as  Biazi  Bohoras. 
For  a time  they  would  seem  to  have  considered  the  Gujarai; 
high  priest  their  head.  But  about  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century 
(a.d.  1588)  Daud  bin  Ajabshah  the  high  priest  of  the  Gujarat  Bohoras 
died.  Upon  his  death  the  Gujarat  Bohoras  chose  as  his  successor 
one  Daud  bin  Kutubsliah  sending  news  of  the  appointment  to  Yaman. 
Meanwhile  one  of  the  Yaman  priesthood,  Sulaiman  by  name,  on  the 
strength  of  a letter  said  to  be  from  the  late  high  priest,  was  by  the 
people  of  Yaman  accepted  as  the  successor.  He  came  over  to  Guja- 
rat, but  finding  his  claim  rejected  by  all  but  a very  small  body, 
retired  to  Arabia.  Such  of  the  Gujarat  Bohords  as  upheld  his  claims 
were  called  Sulaimanis.  The  next  schism  was  in  a.d.  1623  (H.  1034), 
when  one  Ali  claimed  the  succession  to  the  office  of  high  priest  and 
separated  with  a small  band  of  followers.  The  last  is  said  to  have 
been  as  late  as  a.d.  1789  (H.  1206),  when  a Bohora  seceded,  and,  starting 
some  novel  doctrines,  founded  the  sect  of  Nagoshi  or  non-flesheating 
Bohoras.3 
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1 Tho  chief  Boliora  persecutions  are  said  to  have  been  under  Sulta'n  Ahmed  I.  (a.d. 
1411-1443)  and  Mahmud  II.  (A.d.  1536-  1554).  Of  their  troubles  in  Sult&n  Ahmed’s 
reign  the  story  is  told  that  the  chief  Mulla,  because  he  kept  the  beginning  of  the  month 
of  Eamazan  at  a different  time  from  the  orthodox  reckoning  and  denied  that  he  did  so, 
was  killed  by  order  of  the  king.  Even  under  the  more  liberal  of  the  Dehli  emperors, 
the  Gujardt  Bohoras  are  by  a friendly  writer  described  as  ever  involved  in  the  difficulties 
of  concealment  and  suffering  much  persecution  at  the  hands  of  the  wicked  murderers 
(Sunni  Musalma'ns)  invested  with  public  authority.  Sayad  Nurullah  quoted  in  Cole- 
brook’s  Miscellaneous  Essays,  II.  229, 

2 According  to  the  Bohora  accounts  there  was  at  the  time  great  want  of  zeal  among 

the  Yaman  people  and  strong  faith  among  the  people  of  Gujarat.  This  tempted  the 
high  priest  Yusuf -bin- Sulaim an  to  come  and  settle  at  Sidhpur.  KM11  BahAclur  Kdzi 
Shahffb-ud-dm.  As  already  noticed  the  success  of  the  Turks  (a.d.  1537)  in  Aden  and  other 
coast  towns  had  probably  something  to  do  with  this  movement.  Journal  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal,  VI.-2,  842.  * See  Below  page  34, 
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Da'll'di S,1  the  main  body  o£  Shiah  Bohoras  are  the  richest,  best 
organized,  and  most  widely  spread  class  of  Gujarat  Musalmans. 
Besides  chance  traders,  settlements  are  found  within  the  province  of 
Guiarat  • in  Kachh,  at  Bhuj  and  Mandvi  ; in  Kathiavada,  at  Bhavnagar, 
Limbdi,  Rajkot,  Sorath,  and  Wadhwan ; and  in  Gujarat  proper,  at 
Ahmedabad,  Ahmednagar,  Balasinor,  Bhojva  near  Yiramgdm,  Broach, 
Cambay,  Dohad,  Godhra,  Gog'lia, Jjunavada,  Navsan,  Suiat,  and  aghia. 
In  other  parts  of  the  Bombay  Presidency  they  are  found  in  Bassein, 
Belgaum,  Bombay,  Karachi,  Khandesh,  Kolhapur,  Malegaon,  Nasik, 
Panala,  Poona,  Satara,  and  Thana.  In  other  parts  of  India: 
in  Central  India,  at  Indor,  Rampur,  Ratlam,  Sironj,  and  Ujjam; 
in  Rajputana,  at  Jaipur  Jodhpur  and  Udepur ; at  Burhanpur  in  Berar  ; 
at  Aurangabad  Haidarabad  and  Jalna  in  the  Nizam's  dominions  ; 
in  many  places  in  Madras  and  Mysore  \ and  at  a few  places  in 
Bengal.  Out  of  India,  westwards  in  Aden,  Basrah,  Jaddali,  Makka, 
Maskat,  and  Zanzibar  ; and  eastwards  in  China,  Mulmain,  Rangoon,  and 
Siam.  The  total  strength  of  the  Gujarat  community  is  estimated  at 
about  130,000. 


Though  active  and  well  made,  few  Daudi  Bohoras  are  muscular  or 
even  robust.  Their  features  are  regular  and  clear,  the  colour  olive,  the 
expression  gentle  and  shrewd.  They  shave  the  head,  wear  long 
thin  beards,  and  cut  the  hair  on  the  upper  lip  close.  Many  of  the 
women  are  said  to  be  beautiful  and  fair-skinned  with  delicate  features. 
Following  the  precept  and  to  some  extent  the  example  of  the  Prophet, 
they  are  careful  to  keep  their  eyelids  pencilled  with  collyrium,  their  teeth 
blackened  with  mis  si  an  astringent  powder,  and  the  palms  of  their  hands 
and  the  soles  of  their  feet  reddened  with  henna.  Their  home  tongue  is 
Gujarati  marked  by  some  peculiarities  of  dialect,2  and  the  use  of  several 
Arab  words  well  pronounced  even  by  women  who  have  not  learned  Arabic. 
Except  a few,  who,  having  performed  a pilgrimage  to  Karbala  or 
returned  from  a voyage  to  China  or  some  foreign  country  have  of  late 
years  adopted  the  Arab  costume,  a Daudi  wears  at  home  a silk  or  white 
cotton  skullcap,  a jacket  of  white  cloth,  a shirt  falling  below  the  knee, 
and  trousers  of  white  or  striped  cotton  cloth  loose  above  and  tight  near 
the  ankle.  Out  of  doors  he  wears  a small  white  turban,3  a waistcoat,  a 
Hindu-shaped  coat  angarkha , trousers  the  same  as  those  worn  in  the 
house,  and  long  shoes  called  ujjaini . The  Daudi  woman  wears  a red 
dark-blue  or  yellow  cotton  or  silk  scarf  oclna ; in  north  Gujarat  a light 
tight-fitting  silk  bodice  and  in  south  Gujarat  a silk  jacket  dagli,  a silk 
petticoat,  and  shoes  of  wood  in  the  north  and  of  leather  in  the  south. 


The  Dauclis  are  also  called  Lotias,  a name  ordinarily  derived  from  lota  a waterpo 
because  their  turban  is  shaped  like  a lota , Faria  (a.d.  1664)  speaks  of  the  Musalmans  o 
as  Bauteas,.  partly  strangers  partly  native  converts.  Ker’s  Voyages,  VI.  229. 

7 7 p lc  c^ie^  peculiarities  are  the  irregular  use  of  the  dental  and  palatal  d and  t and  o 
kh  tor  qu, 

3 There  are  four  forms  of  the  Daudi  turban.  The  Ujjain  much  like  the  Kuyasth  head 
t less,  ie  smallest  and  most  neatly  wound  - the  Ahmeddbdd  worn  by  the  high  priest 
somewhat  more  raised  and  looser ; the  Surat,  higher  and  fuller ; and  the  Ka'thibvad 
conical  m shape,  with  a strip  of  gold  cloth  arranged  in  the  hollow  of  the  cone.  The  boy1 
white11 1S  Same  s^iaI)C  as  Bie  man’s  but  of  orange  ochre  or  dark -brown  instead  c 
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Theii  holiday  dress  is  very  rich,  o£  embroidered  silk  and  brocade. 
Out  of  doors,  over  the  dress  they  wear  a large  dark-coloured  silk  veil- 
robe  called  burka  passing  over  the  head.  This  covers  the  face  leaving 
small  net  openings  in  front  of  the  eyes,  and  drapes  in  loose  folds  to 
the  ground  shrouding  the  whole  figure.  Both  Hindu  and  Musalman 
ornaments  are  worn. 

Except  that  they  are  sparing  in  what  they  eat,  taking  care  that 
nothing  is  wasted ; that  because  of  its  cheapness  many  of  them  use  beef; 
that  with  them  fish,  like  other  animals,  must,  to  be  lawful  food  die 
undei  a Musalman s knife;  and  that  tliev  are  specially  scrupulous  to 
use  no  intoxicating  drug  or  stimulant,* ' in  their  food  and  way  of 
eating  Daiidis  do  not  differ  from  ordinary  Musalmans. 

Daudi  Bohoras  are  noted  for  their  fondness  for  living  in  large  and  airy 
houses,  and  for  their  love  of  display  in  house  ornaments  and  furniture.1 * * * S * * * * * ii 

the  Gujarati  proverb  says  Vohordnd  mdl  rodamdn  jde  The  Bohoras' 
rum  is  mortar. 

Except  the  inhabitants  of  a few  villages  in  Dholka  in  north  Gujarat 
who  are  peasants,  and  some  who  have  risen  high  in  Government  service, 
almost  all  Daudi s live  by  trade.  Rome  are  merchants  bavin o»  large 
dealings  with  .Arabia  China  Siam  and  Zanzibar;  others  are  local  traders 
in  hardware  silks  hides  and  horns  and  live  cattle  ; but  most  are  town  and 
village  shopkeepers,  selling  hardware  cloth  stationery  books  groceries 
and  spices,  and  a few  in  Ahmedabad  Baroda  and  Surat  are  confectioners. 

The  women  do  house  work,  sewing  spinning  and  weaving  cotton  turbans 
and  women's  robes. 

Surat  Daiidis  are  shrewder  more  pushing  and  fonder  of  show  and 
good  living  but  less  contented  and  religious  than  those  of  north  Gujarat. 
As  a class,  all  are  quiet  clean  tidy  hardworking  and  sober.  Especially 
in  Surat  they  are  prosperous,  many  of  them  rich  and  the  bulk  well-to-do ; 
the  poor  are  thrifty  and  free  from  debt,  and  the  unfortunate  are 
maintained  from  a common  fund. 


1 Sir  John  Malcolm  (a.d.  1823)  says  (Central  India,  II.  3)  ‘ The  BohonU  have  bronsht 

theEpi«PM?l-i1IyT,1r3[f”Cnt: I 1U  ;°("inS  ‘i1™’  hcUses  and  fumitllrc-’  Forbes  in 
f™,-n  1 1 ?■  speaks  of,  t!l.e  1,cuscs  of  fcidhpnr  Bohoras  as  ‘half  European  in 

m with  balustered  terraces  and  windows  fenced  with  Venetian  screens.’  In  IUndir 

rmrn  B°r  1’0u®es  a^G  01*e  of  the  chief  objects  of  interest  in  the  town.  In  turat 
many  of  the  best  of  the  modern  houses  belong  to  Bohoras.  The  following  gives  some 
dea  of  a rich  Surat  Bohora  s house.  The  house  is  raised  on  a plinth  six  or  seven  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  road.  It  is  three  stories  high,  of  brick  faced  with  richly 
carved  timber,  and  is  built  round  a court  about  eighteen  feet  square.  Passing  through 

SntTdu  fent.rance  ,and  UP  stecP  and  narrow  wooden  stairs  in  the  front 
pait  ot  the  first  floor  is  a sitting  room  about  twelve  feet  square.  The  ceiling  is 

v hl|n”  f Hlth  Eur?PT  metal  lamps  aud  8-,ass  chandeliers,  and  the  windows 
1 ave,  inside  of  their  regular  frames,  English-made  plates  of  stained  glass  decorated  with 
v ses  of  the  Kuraan.  The  floor  is  richly  carpeted,  cushions  are  set  round  the  walls 
and  m the  middle  are  tables  covered  with  ornaments.  Between  the  front  and  back 

t ie  Wa\S  of  l)assasc  ai’e  bright  with  groups  of  brass  plates  saucers  and 

?n  seC0Jld  floor  in  tPe  back  part  of  the  house,  a large  room 

out  thirty  feet  by  sixteen,  has  the  walls  coloured,  the  floor  richly  carpeted,  and 

ong  the  wall  rows  of  closely  packed  sofas  and  chairs.  Above  is  a third  public  room 

ii  . furniture  with  a large  German  organ  in  the  place  of  honour  ; and  let  into  the 
walls  mches  and  cabmets  stocked  with  Chinese  and  Japanese  cups,  English  vases 

“e  ro^s  ofcSlher  °f  Ato“* the  ™1Is>  & «*££ 
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Ddudis  arc  Shiahs  of  the  Mustaalian  division  of  the  great  Ismaili 
sect.1 2  They  are  attentive  to  their  religious  duties,  many  both  men 
and  women  knowing  the  Kura  an.  They  are  careful  to  say  their 
prayers,  to  observe  Muharram  as  a season  of  mourning,  and  to  go  on 
pil  grimage  to  Makkah  and  Karbala.  They  strictly  abstain  from  music 
and  dancing  and  from  using  or  dealing  in  intoxicating  drinks  or 
drugs.  Though  fierce  sectarians,  keenly  hating  and  hated  by  the  regular 
Sunnis  and  other  Musalmfins  not  of  the  Daudi  sect,  their  reverence 
for  Ali  and  for  their  high  priest  seems  to  be  further  removed 
from  adoration  than  among  the  Kliojahs.3  They  would  seem  to 
accept  the  ordinary  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong,  punishing 
drunkenness,  adultery,  and  other  acts  generally  held  disgraceful.  Of  the 
state  after  death  they  hold  that  after  passing  a time  of  freedom  as  bad 
spirits,  unbelievers  go  to  a place  of  torment.  Believers,  but  apparently 
only  believers  of  the  Ismaili  faith,  after  a term  of  training  enter  a state 
of  perfection.  Among  the  faithful  each  disembodied  spirit  passes  the 
term  of  training  in  communion  with  the  soul  of  some  good  man. 
The  disembodied  spirit  can  suggest  good  or  evil  to  the  man,  and  may 
learn  from  his  good  deeds  to  love  the  right ; when  the  good  man  dies 
the  spirits  in  communion  with  his  soul  are,  if  they  have  gained  by  their 
training,  attached  to  some  more  perfect  man,  or,  if  they  have  lost  their 
opportunities,  they  are  sent  back  to  learn ; spirits  raised  to  a higher 
degree  of  knowledge  are  placed  in  communion  with  the  High  Priest ; 
and  on  his  death  are  with  him  united  to  the  Imams,  and  when  through 
the  Imams  they  have  learnt  what  they  still  require  to  know,  they  are 
absorbed  in  perfection.  Of  late  the  Daudis  have  made  few  converts, 
and  those  chiefly  servants  and  Hindu  women  taken  in  marriage. 
They  would  seem  to  share  all  the  ordinary  Indian  beliefs  in  spirit- 
possession  and  exorcism  and  in  charms  and  omens. 


1 Of  the  position  of  the  D&iidi  Bohords  among  Muslim  sectaries,  Mr.  Mirza  Abcliil 
Husain  of  Bombay  lias  prepared  the  following  account.  In  a.d.  765,  upon  the  death 
of  Jadfar  Sddik,  according  to  the  bhialis  the* sixth  Imdm,  a dispute  arose  whether  Ismail 
the  son  of  Jadfar’ s eldest  son,  or  Musi  Kdzim,  Jadfar’s  second  son  should  succeed.  The 
majority  who  supported  Musi  form  the  orthodox  community  of  Sliia'ks,  who  from  the 
number  of  their  Imdms,  the  last  of  whom  is  still  to  come,  are  known  as  Isna-ctslbari 
or  ‘ Twelvers  \ The  supporters  of  Musi’s  nephew  started  as  a distinct  body, 
and  under  the  name  of  Ismdilis,  especially  in  Egypt,  rose  to  great  power.  They 
remained  united  till  in  a.d.  1094  on  the  death  of  Almustansir-billah  the  succession  was 
disputed.  Of  the  late  Klialifdh’s  two  sons,  Nazdr  the  elder,  at  first  named  for  the 
succession,  was  afterwards  passed  over  in  favour  of  his  younger  brother  Almustadli. 
A party  of  the  Ismdilis,  holding  that  an  elder  son  could  not  thus  be  deprived  of  his 
right  to  succeed,  declared  for  him,  and  were  called  Nazdrians.  The  other  party,  called 
from  the  younger  son  Mustaalians,  prevailed  and  established  Mustaali  as  successor  to 
his  father.  The  Nazdrians  are  at  this  day  represented  in  India  by  the  Khojdhs  and 
the  Mustadlians  by  the  Bohords.  Sir  H.  T.  Colebroolcc  (Miscellaneous  Essays,  II.  226 
and  227)  and  Mr.  Conolly  (Jour.  As.  Soc.  Bengal,  VI. -2,  847)  hold  that  the  Bohords  are 
true  Shidhs,  not,  as  represented,  Ismdilis.  But  the  accuracy  of  the  account  given 
above  is  borne  out  by  the  half- Arabic  half- Gujarati  prayer-book  called  Sahifat-us-salat 
in  use  among  the  Ddiidi  Bohords,  where  in  the  list  of  Imdms  (Chap,  VII,  note  2)  the 
name  of  Mustadli  and  not  of  Nazdr  is  entered,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  co-religionists 
of  the  Ddudis  in  Yaman  arc  there  called  Ismdilis. 

2 In  danger  and  difficulty  the  Ddudis  are  said,  though  this  is  at  least  unusual,  to 

call  on  the  head  Mulla  for  help,  vowing  him  presents.  Oriental  Christian  Spectator 
(1848)  IX.  142.  Former  Mullas  are  prayed  to,  and  their  tombs  kissed  and  reverenced,  like 
those  of  the  saints  pirs  of  other  Musalmdns. 
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Except  for  some  peculiarities  in  their  names1;  that  they  attach 
■C  ^.mP0rta??e  to  circumcision ; that  the  sacrifice  or  aWcah  ceremony 
, d ,tl°  Mulla  s house;  that  at  marriage  the  bride  and  bride- 
gioorn  when  not  of  age  are  represented  by  sponsors  or  waits;  that  at 

t 17  T his  SOul.and  body  is  laid  in  the  dead  man’s 

comrnniiifv^  r>  - T °et?an  °fasl°ns  the  High  Priest  feeds  the  whole 
ret  , ' ’ , dudl  customs  do  not,  so  far  as  has  been  ascertained 

differ  from  those  of  ordinary  Musalmkns.  ’ 

the  completeness  of  their  class  arrangements,  the  envy  of  other 
Muhammadans,  is  the  most  marked  feature  of  the  Daudi  Bohoras 
Their  leader,  both  m things  religious  and  social,  is  the  head  Mulla  M 
Suiat.  The  ruling  Mulla  names  his  successor,  generally  but  it  is 
said  not  always,  from  among  the  members  of  his  own  family.  Short 


1 Boys’  names  end  in  ji  as  DMdji  and  Isma'ilji,  or  in  Ali  as  Yusuf  Ali  and  qi  0„of  Av 
ew  girls  have  Hindu  names,  but  among  the  lower  class  Boliorfis  most  are  oddly1  changed 

“!%neS:  1 0r  Khato,!  for  Khatijal‘>  FaWdi  for  FKtimah,  a/d  Sor 

J The  words  of  this  prayer  are  : 

I seek  shelter  with  the  Great 'God  and  with  his  excellent  nature  a-ainst  Satan 
who  has  been  overwhelmed  with  stones.  O God,  this  slave  of  yours  who  has  died 
and  upon  whom  you  have  decreed  death,  is  weak  and  poor  and  needs  your  merev 
Pardon  his  sms,  be  gracious  to  him,  and  raise  his  soul  with  the  sonU  nf 
Prophets,  and  the  truthful,  the  martyrs,  and  the  holy,  for  to  be  with  them  is  e-oo^ 
Tins  is  Thy  bounty.  0 God  have  mercy  on  his  body  that  stays  in  the  earth  g and 
show  him  thy  kindness  so  that  he  may  be  freed  from  pain  and  that  tl!  ’ 5 

Ins  refuge  may  be  good.  By  your  favourite  angels  " by  kT  . t “J* 

messengers  the  Prophets  the  best  of  the  created;  and  by  the  Chosef  pronlfpt^n 
choice  Amin  Muhammad  the  best  of  those  who  have  walked  on  Zn,1!?  i 10 
heaven  has  overshadowed  ; and  by  liis  successor  Ali  the  son  of  Abi  Tllib  film 
of  the  noble  Imdms  and  the  bearer  of  heavy  burdens  from  off  film  owTn  th  /ather 
Prophet ; and  by  our  Lady  FAtimah-i-zah^  aud 

Husain  descendants  of  your  Prophet ; and  by  Ali,  son  of  Husain  ; and  by  Muhammad 
son  of  Ali ; and  Jaafar  son  of  Muhammad  5 and  Isimiil  son  of  Jadfar  • and  Mni  ! 
son  of  Ismdil ; and  Abdullah-al-mastur  ; and  Ahmad-al-mastdr ; and 
and  our  Lord  Mahdi ; and  our  Lord  Kfim  , and  our  Lord  Mansdr  andour  Lorf  Muizz  ! 
and  our  Lord  Aziz ; and  our  Lord  Hakiui;  and  our  Lord  Zilhir-  and  o ,.-  T ob’ 

Mustansir;  and  opr  Lord  Mustadli ; and  our  Lord  imir  ; and  our  Lord  the  Imdm-al 

TfiyyibAbiil  Kdsim  Amir-al-mominin,  and  by  their  deputies  and  tlieir  renresentatw.. 

and  by  the  aposties  ; and  by  the  Kdim-i-Akhir-al-zaindn  (a)  and  ids  renresentaHvos  ! 
and  by  the  religious  Iimtms  of  his  time,  may  the  blessings  of  rw  esentatives  , 

the  apostle  ddf(t)  for  the  time  being  our  Sayad  and  Lorf  (°f  b®  UpC"' them’  and  bJ 
; and  our  Sayad  the  deputy  of  his  Lordship  (cl) 

; and  our  Sayad  the  neighbour  of  his  Lordship  ( e ) 

; and  the  ministers  of  law  who  are  learned  and  just.  God  is  the  best  remv^fiof 
and  the  best  defender.  There  is  no  power  nor  virtue  but  in  God.  ^ " ‘ 1V0 

a Title  of  the  Mahdi  the  coming  Imam. 
b Title  of  the  High  Priest  or  Mulla  Saheb. 
c This  blank  is  for  the  name  of  the  High  Priest 
cl  Blank  for  the  deputy’s  name. 

o t,  , „ . e.  Blank  for  the  neighbour’s  or  assistant’s  name,, 

r ,, ud  10  ^easts  Paid  ^or  ou.fc  head  Mulla’ s funds  are  given  on  the  first  ten  dnv<a 

of  Muharram  and  on  the  third  day  of  Ramazan,  also  on  the  occasion  of  any  marriage 
or  death  m the  Mulla  s family.  When  a high  priest  dies  his  successor  feasts^he  pcoide 

f 4 S scnTn’f  fiind  avaipnMnnlie  and  fortieth  and  at  the  end  of  a year.1  1 

Wn«  fl1  i tlle.Cll^f  ^ 1 Wonld  jeem  to  liave  been  several  times  moved  before  it 
was  fixed  at  Surat  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  places  where  the 

W Mulla  s seat  1ms  been  established  are  : Sidhpur,  Ahmeddbfid,  Navanagar,  Mfinclvf 
U33am,  and  BurMnpur  Since  their  settlement  in  Surat  the  following  hi i 1)r3cst  ’ 
have  ruled:  Najm-ud-dm,  a.d.  1785  ; Seif-ud-din,  a.d.  1797;  Izz-ud-dfn  ad  1817* 
Zem-ud-din,  a.d.  1821  ; Badr-ud-dm,  a.d.  1837  ; Naim-ud-din  AD  1S49  •’  rr  ’ • j 
1882  , Husdm-ud-dm,  A.D.W;  and  iWhC^ifa Voided 
or  throne  one  month  after  the  death  of  Husdm-ud-dm  in  a.d.  1893,  taegach 
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of  worship  the  head  Mulla  is  treated  with  the  greatest  respect. 
He  lives  in  much  state1  and  entertains  with  the  most  profuse 
liberality.  On  both  religious  and  civil  questions  his  authority  is 
final.  Discipline  is  enforced  in  religious  matters  by  fine,  and  in  cases 
of  adultery  drunkenness  and  other  offences  by  fine,  flogging,2  and 
excommunication.  Every  considerable  settlement  of  Daudis  lias  its 
Mulla  or  deputy  of  the  head  Mulla.  He  is  their  leader  in  religious 
matters,  and  when  disputes  arise  he  calls  a meeting  of  the  chief 
members  and  decides  the  point.  Prom  this  decision  an  appeal  lies  to 
the  head  Mulla  in  Surat.3 

Besides  the  head  Mulla  or  Dai , there  are  Mullas  of  four  grades, 
Mazun  or  literally  the  permitted  (to  rule),  Mukasir  or  the  executor, 
Mashaikh  or  the  elder,  and  Mulla  or  the  guardian.  They  do  not 
depend  for  support  on  their  people,  hut  earn  their  livelihood  as  school- 
masters or  by  practising  some  craft.  Any  well-behaved  youth  with  a 
good  knowledge  of  Arabic  may  be  admitted  into  the  lowest  grade 
of  Mullas,  and,  as  he  shows  himself  worthy,  is  raised  in  rank  next 
to  the  head  Mulla.  To  train  youths  for  the  duties  of  Mulla  a 
college  was  in  a.d.  1809  founded  in  Surat,  and  is  still  (a.d.  1897),  though 
on  a greatly  reduced  scale,  kept  up  at  a yearly  charge  of  about 
Rs.  10^000. 4 Besides  the  central  college,  every  Daudi  settlement  has 
its  school,  where,  under  the  charge  of  the  Mulla  and  generally  by  a 
Sunni  Musalman  teacher,  boys  and  girls  are  taught  to  read  the  Kuraan. 
Besides  on  education,  the  head  Mulla  spends  large  sums  in  feeding 
and  clothing  strange  and  destitute  Daiidis,  and  in  helping  the  poor 
among  his  people  to  meet  the  expenses  of  marriages  and  other 
costly  ceremonies.5  The  funds  to  meet  this  outlay  and  to  support 
the  state  of  the  head  Mulla  are  raised  from  fines,  from  a special 


1 On  ceremonial  occasions  the  head  Mulla  sits  on  his  throne  and  in  token  of  his 
power  has  the  flyflapper  chauri  held  before  him.  As  the  BoliorAs  enter  they  make 
three  prostrations  saldms,  close  their  hands,  and  stand  before  him.  To  such  as  are 
worthy  he  says  Be  seated,  to  others  Stand.  (Oriental  Christian  Spectator  (1848), 
IX.  142.)  Once  a year,  on  the  eighteenth  JRajjab , every  Ddiidi  lays  his  palm  within  the 
head  Mulla’s  hand  and  takes  an  oath  to  be  faithful.  The  Mulla  adds,  11  From  the  power  of 
Muhammad,  and  from  the  feet  of  the  I nut  ms  Jama  and  Tarjab,  and  from  the  order  of 
the  Mulla  see  that  you  do  not  swerve.  The  face  of  him  that  forsakes  will  he  blackened 
before  God  and  he  will  go  to  hell.”  (Bamdad,  VI.  27,  31  (1863).)  On  this  day  when 
he  goes  to  the  mosque  the  Ddudis  are  said  to  kiss  the  Mulla’s  footsteps,  and  to  apply 
the  dust  he  treads  to  their  heads  and  eyes.  (BamdAd  ditto.) 

2 Flogging  is  seldom  practised.  Kluin  Bahadur  Kazi  8haMb-ud-din. 

3 Next  to  Surat  the  chief  settlement  of  Dtludis  is  in  Bombay,  and  the  third  is  in 
AhmedAbAd.  Besides  to  AhmedAbAd  Mullas  are,  in  Gujarat,  appointed  to  Bdlasinor, 
Baroda,  Blnivnagar,  Bhojwa  near  ViramgAm,  Broach,  Bliima,  Cambay,  Dohad, 
Godlira,  Gogha,  Limbdi,  LunAvAda,  MAndvi  in  Kachli,  Morvi,  NavAnagar,  PAlanpur, 
PAttan,  Rajkot,  Sidhpur,  Visnagar,  and  Wadhw&n ; in  other  parts  of  the  Bombay 
Presidency,  to  Belgaum,  Junnar,  the  Konkan,  and  Poona.  In  other  parts  of  India  to 
AurangAbAd,  Burhanpur,  Hyderabad,  Mandesiir,  and  Ujjain  ; and  beyond  India  in 
Arabia  to  Jaddali  and  Moklia,  and  in  the  Persian  Gulf  to  Maskat  and  Basrah. 

4 At  this  school  from  100  to  200  hoys  are  clothed  fed  and  taught  Arabic,  geometry, 
logic,  and  law.  They  come  from  all  parts  of  India  and  even  from  Arabia.  Most  of 
them  stay  for  about  three  years. 

5 For  a sick  or  destitute  DAiidi,  the  Mulla  provides  food  and  clothing,  and  if  need  be 
lodging.  Poor  DAiidis  are  daily  supplied  with  cooked  food  by  the  Mulla,  and  some- 
times with  clothing  and  money.  In  return  they  are  made  to  work.  Oriental  Christ. 
Spec.  IX.  142. 
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subscription  of  a fifth  part  of  their  income  called  /chums/  and  from  the 
regular  Musalman  alms  za/cdt.  Though  they  seem  little  inclined  to 
teach  their  children  English  or  to  take  to  other  than  their  heredi- 
tary calling  of  trade,  the  Daudis  for  shrewdness  and  enterprise  hold 
their  own  with  any  class  of  traders  in  western  India,  and  of  late 
years  the  growing  use  of  iron  has  been  a source  of  special  u-ain  to 
them. 

Sulalma'ni  BolloraT9  since  their  rise  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century  (a.d.  1591),  have  made  little  progress  in  Gujarat.  In  a.d.  1 848 
there  are  said  to  have  been  fifty  families  in  Surat,  250  families 
in  Broach,  and  more  in  Ilaidarabad.  At  present  (a.d.  1896)  there 
are  said  to  be  one  or  two  resident  families  in  Surat,  two  or  three  in 
Broach,  and  as  many  in  Cambay.-  The  seat  of  the  head  Mulla  has 
always  been  in.  Yaman.  In  a.d.  1872  Hasan  bin  Ismail,  the  ruling 
head,  was  captured  by  the  Turkish  government,  and  some  of  his  terri- 
tory taken  from  him.  The  present  head,  Ahmad  bin  Ismail,  lives  in 
Najran  in  the  Hejaz  in  Arabia.  In  look,  belief,  and  customs  the 
Sulaimanis  do  not  differ  much  from  the  Daudi  Bohoras,  with  whom 
they  associate  but  do  not  intermarry.  During  the  last  thirty  years 
the  Sulaimani  Bohoras  have  made  many  changes  and  improvements. 
The  late  Mr.  Tayyibji,  who  though  he  had  settled  in  Bombay 
belonged  to  Gujarat,  was  the  first  Sulaimani  to  give  his  sons  a liberal 
education  in  English.  Sulaimanis  are  now  barristers  engineers  and 
doctors  and  one  is  a Judge  of  the  Bombay  High  Court.  The 
Sulaimanis  have  almost  given  up  the  Gujarat  Bohora  dress  and 
turban.  Their  home  language  is  both  Gujarati  and  Hindustani  and 
they  have  begun  to  intermarry  with  regular  Musalmans. 

Ali,  who  in  a.d.  1624  founded  the  sect  of  Alla  Bohora's,  was 
the  son  of  Ibrahim,  one  of  the  sons  of  Shaikh  Adam,  the  head  Mulla. 
The  father  passing  over  his  sons,  named  one  Shaikh  Tayyib  as  his 
successor,  and  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  his  sons,  who  joined  in 
support  of  Airis  claims,  only  a very  small  number  refused  to  accept 
Shaikh  Tayyib  as  their  head.  Like  the  Sulaimanis,  the  Alias  do  not 
intermarry  with  the  Daudis,  and  do  not  differ  from  them  in  appearance 
or  customs. 

Na'gosilis,  Nonfleshites,  are,  according  to  the  account  generally 
given  by  the  Daiidis,  a very  recent  schism,  not  earlier  than  a.d.  1789. 
The  founder  is  said  either  to  have  been  excommunicated  or  to  have 
withdrawn  from  the  Alia  sect,  because  he  held  certain  peculiar  doctrines, 
the  most  prominent  among  which  was  that  to  eat  animal  food  was 
sin.  From  this  his  followers  were  called  Ndgoshi  11011-fiesheating 
Bohoras.  These  Nagoshi  Bohoras  would  seem  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Ali-ilahiya  sect  mentioned  by  Farishtah,  who  believed  in 
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1 This  fifth  or  klmvis  is  the  same  as  the  Khallfahs  used  to  get  (see  Elliot’s  History, 
I.  474).  Besides  a fifth  of  their  incomes,  the  head  Mulla  is  said  to  have  a right  to  the 
fifth  of  all  property  including  sons,  but  not,  it  is  said,  daughters.  The  fifth  child 
if  a hoy,  is  either  redeemed  with  money  or  made  the  Mulla’s  servant.  A house- 
holder is  also  said  at  all  family  events  from  a hirtli  to  a death,  to  pay  the  Mulla 
8 to  12  annas.  The  property  of  a man  without  heirs  goes  to  the  Mulla. 

2 Khdn  Bahddur  Kazi  Shalidb-ud-dm. 
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metemphsychosis,  and  that  Ali  was  an  incarnation  of  God.1  At  present 
(a.d.  1897)  the  strength  of  the  sect  in  Gujarat  is  said  to  have  fallen 
to  four  householders,  all  settled  in  Baroda.  They  intermarry  with 
Alia  but  not  with  Dhudi  Bohoras. 

Jaa'fari  Boliora's  are  descendants  of  the  DaudiBohorhs  who  went 
over  to  the  orthodox  faith  on  the  advent  of  Muzaffar  I.  as  governor  of 
Gujarat  in  a.d.  1391.  The  Daiidi  Bohoras  and  the  Bohoras  who 
were  then  converted  to  the  orthodox  faith  kept  up  their  marriage 
relations  until  their  connection  was  severed  by  Sayad  Jaafar  Shirazi 
about  a.d.  1535. 2 Prom  their  head- quarters  they  are  known  as 
Pat  inis ; from  their  convertor  as  Jaafaris ; and  because  they  are 
Sunnis,  as  Badi  Jamat  the  large  body,  and  Char  Ydri  or  believers  in 
the  Prophet/s  four  companions  as-hdhs. 

As  told  by  the  Dhudi  Bohoras,  the  story  of  the  Patani  Bohoras'’ 
conversion  to  the  orthodox  faith  is  that  a certain  Jaafar  had,  as  was 
then  the  custom,  gone  from  Gujarht  to  Yaman  to  study  for  the  priest- 
hood. On  his  return  about  a.d.  1494,  Jaafar,  without  taking  the 
necessary  license,  began  to  practise  as  a priest.  For  this  he  was  ex- 
communicated, and  in  revenge,  becoming  a Sunni,  drew  from  the  Shiah 
community  a large  body  of  followers.  The  true  story  is  that  they  are 
called  Jaafaris  from  Sayad  Ahmad  Jaafar  Shirazi,  one  of  the 
ornaments  of  Mahmud  BegacVs  reign.  The  proof  of  this  is  that  they 
still  consider  him  their  pir,  and  still  have  his  descendants  as  their 
spiritual  guides.3  Patani  Bohoras  are  found  in  considerable  num- 
bers in  all  the  towns  and  chief  villages  of  Gujarat.  In  appearance 
they  differ  somewhat  from  the  Daudis,  resembling  Memans  and  other 
Sunni  Musalmans.  They  speak  Hindustani  in  towns  and  Gujarati 
in  villages.  In  dress  a Patani  Bohora  differs  from  an  ordinary 
Musalman  only  by  his  round  narrow-rimmed  brown  or  black  turban.4 
Except  that  their  trousers  are  a little  looser  and  that  out-of-doors 
some  of  them  wear  the  veil-cloak  or  burka,  their  women  dress  like  the 
Muslim  women  of  Surat.  Their  occupation  is  trade,  and  some  of 
those  who  trade  with  Arabia  follow  many  Arab  customs.  Some  are 
merchants  but  most  keep  hardware  and  glass  shops,  and  some  are 
pedlars,  and,  in  Ahmedabad  and  Patan,  silk  weavers.  Besides 
house-work  their  women  weave  silk.  Except  that  they  are  stingier 
and  more  given  to  tobacco  and  opium,  they  are  much  like  the  Daudis. 
As  a class  their  condition  is  good,  some  being  rich  and  only  a few  in 
debt,  xhey  aie  Sunnis  in  faith,  and  are  religious,  most  of  them  even 
the  women  knowing  the  Kuraan  and  saying  their  prayers.  They  have 
no  special  religious  head : but  many  follow  spiritual  guides.  A 


1 Colebrooke’s  Essays,  II.  226.  2 Mirdt-i-Alimedi  Persian  Text  II  87 

s So  great  a reverence  is  paid  to  this  Sayad  Ahmed  Jaafar  that  Hindus  in  Ahmeddbad 
will  not  take  their  dead  by  the  street  that  passes  through  his  tomb,  for  they  say  that 
the  body  would  never  afterwards  burn.  This  Sayad  Ahmed,  says  the  Mirdt-i-Ahmedi 

(II.  10-41),  was  the  son  of  a Sayad  Jadfar  who  came  from  Sindh  and  settled  his  son 
Sayad  Ahmed  in  Ahmeddbdd  and  returned  to  Sindh.  Sayad  Ahmed  is  said  to  have 
had  the  power  of  working  miracles.  In  a prayer  of  two  genuflections  (rciMats)  he 
used  to  repeat  half  the  Kuradn.  He  performed  the  pilgrimage  to  Makkah  on  foot 

4 Young  men  wear  a red  turban, 
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considerable  number  of  them  are  known  as  Jcabrids  from  being* 
devoted  to  the  tomb  of  Pir  Muhammad  Shah  at  Ahmedabhd.  Among 
them  boys  have  such  ordinary  names  as  Umar,  Usman,  and  Ali 
preceded  by  Mian  or  followed  by  Bhhi ; girls’  names  are  like  those  borne 
by  Daiidi  women.  Except  the  Surat  Sunni  Bohoras  who  intermarry 
with  all  classes,  Jaafaris  marry  only  among  themselves  and  celebrate 
their  marriages  without  any  processions.  Each  settlement  has  its 
headman  and  forms  a fairly  organized  body,  the  rich  members  meeting 
at  intervals  and  subscribing  to  help  the  poor.  On  the  whole  their 
prospects  are  good.  Some  of  them  enter  Government  service  and 
they  teach  their  children  Gujarati  and  Urdu  and  some  of  them 
English. 

Da'u'dis.  See  Bohoras. 

Du'dwa'la's,1  Milkmen,  also  called  Gadits  or  cartmen,  and  from 
their  former  castes  Sabalids  and  Gaulis,  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
province,  especially  in  Ahmedabad  and  Baroda.  They  are  said  to  be 
converted  Hindus  chiefly  of  the  Sabalia  and  Gauli  castes.  The  class 
contains  no  subdivisions.  The  men  are  tall  fair  well  made  and  with  good 
features,  and  wear  th  ehair  moderatel  ylong  and  a scanty  beard.  The 
women  are  handsome,  often  with  gray  eyes  and  rather  curly  hair.  They 
speak  Gujardti.  Except  that  they  wear  a three-cornered  Mardtha-like 
turban  and  in  some  cases  a waistcloth,  the  men  dress  like  Musalmans 
with  shirt  and  trousers.  The  women  wear  the  Hindu  dress.  They 
sell  milk  and  hire  out  carts.  The  women  milk  and  look  after  the  cows 
and  buffaloes.  They  are  quiet  sober  hardworking  thrifty  and  tidy,  but 
have  a bad  name  for  mixing  their  milk  with  water.  They  are  Sunnis 
in  name,  but  are  not  a religious  class,  only  a few  knowing  the  Kuraan 
or  being  careful  to  say  their  prayers.  As  among  Hindus,  the  women 
join  in  the  marriage  procession,  singing  Gujarati  songs,  and  at  deaths 
wailing  and  beating  the  breast.  Like  Parsis  they  add  j i to  their  names 
as  Ismail ji.  They  marry  only  among  themselves  and  form  a separate 
community  with  a headman.  They  teach  their  children  Gujarati  and 
some  of  them  English.  Though  on  the  whole  fairly  off,  none  have 
risen  to  any  high  position. 

Ga'dits.  See  Dudwalas. 

Gaulis.  See  Dudwalas. 

1 The  Mirat-i-Alimedi  (Persian  Text,  II.  47)  calls  the  Dudwalds  and  Pinjdra's  or 
cotton- cleaners  by  the  general  title  of  Mansuris.  The  writer  says  both  classes  were 
followers  of  Say  ad  Muhammad  Jaunpuri  otherwise  styled  Rdjo  Shahid,  a Mahdavi 
preacher  who  was  killed  at  - Ahmeddbdd  during  the  viceroyalty  of  Aurangzib  (a.d, 
1611  - 1646).  These  sectarians  were  called  Mansuris  from  being  the  spiritual  followers 
of  Abul  Mughis  Husein  Ibn  al  Mansflr  al  Hallaj  that  is  Mansur  the  cotton-cleaner 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  eighteenth  Abbdsi  Al  Muktadir  (a.d.  908  - 932).  Mansur 
was  crucified  on  a charge. of  being  a Sufi  and  a free-thinker  in  a.d.  922.  The  follow- 
ing verses  of  Mansur  are  held  in  high  respect  by  Muslim  mystics : 

Allah  has  thrown  man  in  the  deep  sea  pinioned  and  has  said  to  him 
Beware  beware  lest  thou  wettest  thyself. 

Another  couplet  he  is  said  to  have  repeated  on  the  cross  : 

I would  not  have  been  had  I known  how  I came  to  be. 

And  I would  not  have  not  been  had  I known  how  not  to  be. 

uoted  in  Ibn  al  Khalli-kaifis  Wall  fit  ul  Aaydn. 
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Kara'lia's,  Potters,  68,  are  found  in  Ahmedabad  city.  They  are 
descendants  of  Hindus  of  the  Kumbhar  or  potter  caste,  and  are  of 
middle  stature  and  fair.  The  men  shave  the  head  and  wear  the  beard. 
The  women  are  fair  handsome  and  strong.  They  speak  Gujarati. 
The  men  dress  like  poor  Musalmans,  and  the  women  like  Hindus, 
except  that  they  wear  silver  bracelets  of  Musalman  pattern.  They 
sell  but  do  not  make  pots.  The  men  work  as  labourers  messengers 
and  house  servants,  the  women  mind  the  shop.  The  men  are  quiet 
honest  and  thrifty,  but  lazy  and  fond  of  opium.  They  are  well-to-do, 
some  of  them  very  prosperous.  They  are  Sunnis  in  name,  paying  little 
attention  to  religion ; only  a few  of  them  knowing  the  Kuraan  or 
caring  to  say  their  prayers.  They  marry  among  themselves  and  with 
the  Kathiaras  or  woodcutters.  With  the  Kathiaras  they  form  one 
body  jamcicit , and  have  a headman  to  settle  disputes.  They  have  a 
class-lodge  vdcli  in  Ahmedabad,  where  during  the  mango  season  they 
hold  feasts,  enforcing  attendance  by  fine.  They  have  begun  to  send 
their  children  to  Government  schools,  and,  on  the  whole,  are  well- 
to-do. 


Khoja'hs,1  Honourable  Converts,2  are  scattered  all  over  Gujarat 
in  Kachh,  Kathiavada,  in  the  Portuguese  territories  of  Diu  and 
Daman,  Ahmedabad,  Baroda,  and  Surat.  Beyond  Gujarat  Khojahs 
are  to  be  found  within  the  Presidency  in  Sindh,  I liana,  Khandesh, 
and  Bombay,  beyond  the  Presidency  in  Calcutta,  the  Pan  jab,  Kash- 
mir, Kabul,  Dardistan,  Nagar  Hunza,3  and  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  in 
Behrein,  Bandar-Abbas,  Mina,  Linga,  and  Kism.  In  Turkish  Arabia 
Khojdhs  occur  in  Karbala  and  Shah  Najaf,  and,  in  Arabia  proper,  in 
Maskat,  Aden,  and  Sheher  Mukalla.  There  is  a flourishing  colony 
of  Khojahs  in  Zanzibar.  Khojahs  are  of  seven  divisions4  : First 
Khedwflya-Momna  Khojahs  ; Second  Gujar-Gupti  Khojahs  ; Third 
Multani  Khojahs;  Fourth  Atlai-Khurasani  Khojahs;  Fifth 
Mochi-Momna  Khojahs;  Sixth  Soni-Lohar  Khojahs;  Seventh  Kabuli 
and  Badakhshani  Khojahs. 


As  noticed  under  Bohoras  (page  30)  the  Khojahs  are  Ismailias 
of  the  Kazarian  subdivision  who,  separated  in  a.d.  1094  from  the 
Mustaalian  Ismailians  on  a question  regarding  the  succession  to 


1 The  Turkish  word  Khojali  seems  to  he  a title.  In  Persian  pronounced  Tchdjah 
(written  IcJm&jah)  it  means  hard  teacher  and  merchant,  also  like  maula  both  serf  and 
master.  Burton’ s Sindh,  412. 

2 The  Great  Khojali  Case  of  1866  pages  10-12. 

3 Biddulph  in  his  Tribes  of  the  Hindu  Kush  (page  118)  says  : The  influence  of  the 
Iskardo  princes  introduced  Shiahism  while  the  tenets  of  theTviaulals  have  made  their 
way  from  the  Oxus  valley  across  the  passes  of  the  Hindu  Kush.  Except  the  population 
of  Kagar  and  two-thirds  of  the  people  of  Baltistan  the  rest  belong  to  the  3Nur  Baksh 
sect.  The  Mir  of  Hunza  and  the  whole  population  of  that  place  are  Maulttis.  By  the 
Nur  Baksh  sect  Khojahs  arc  meant  Farislitah  (Persian  Text,  II.  645-46)  calls  the  Kash- 
miri Khojahs  the  followers  of  Kiir  Baksh.  By  the  word  Maulai  from  maula  lord  and 
master  a title  of  Ali,  are  meant  the  followers  of  Ali.  His  Highness  Aglia  Khan  had  and 
still  lias  (A.d.  1897)  great  influence  over  the  outlying  tribes  of  the  Upper  Indus  valley. 
His  followers  arc  called  Maulais.  A portion  of  the  offerings  made  to  Aglia  Kh&n’s 
deputies,  who  are  called  Pirs  and  arc  much  respected,  is  turned  into  cash  and  sent  yearly 
to  His  Highness  Aglia  Khan  in  Bombay.  Biddulph’ s Tribes  of  the  Hindu  Kush,  1 19. 

4 The  Khojali  Yartdnt  (page  255)  by  Mr.  Sachcdina  Nanjiani  Assistant  Revenue 
Commissioner  of  Kachh. 
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tne  throne  of  the  I a ti mite  Klulaphat  in  Egypt  which  was  founded  in 
^’D*  " I G1,  by  Obeidullah  (a.d.  872-934)  a missionary  (Dai)  of 
Abdullah  Mai  mini,  Ike  cause  of  Nazar,  the  elder  son  of  Al-Mustan- 
sirhillali  (a.d.  1036  - 1095) , one  of  the  claimants  to  the  Egyptian  succes- 
sion, was  espoused  and  energetically  promoted, especially  in  Persia  where 
it  subsequently  rose  to  be  supreme,  by  Hasan  Sabah  an  Jsmailian 
missionary  who  was  born  at  Itai,  about  fifteen  miles  south  of 
Teherdn  now  m ruins,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century. 
Hasan  founded  the  order  of  the  Eidawis  or  Eidais  or  devotees  known 
m Europe  probably  from  their  leader’s  name  as  the  Assassins.1  Hasan 
concentrated  his  power  at  Alamut  or  the  Falcon's  Nest,  an  impreg- 
nable  hill  fort  on  the  borders  of  the  Persian  district ' of  Dailem, 
about  200  miles  north  of  Kazwin,  which,  with  a small  section  of 
tic  sui rounding  country,  he  had  acquired  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eleventh  century  partly  by  stratagem  partly  by  purchase  from  the 
commandant  of  the  Saljuki  emperor  Malakshah  (a.d.  1072-1092). 
Aftei  gaining  Alamut,  Elasan  resolved  to  cease  acting*  as  clcii  or 
missionary  and  political  emissary  of  the  Fatimites,  and,  thou  op  he 
did  not  yet  arrogate  to  himself  the  title  of  Unrevealed  Imam  he 
made  himself  known  by  the  convenient  style  of  Shaikh-ul-Jabal  Lord 
or,  according  to  the  crusaders,  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,  a title  which 
two  of  his  immediate  successors  continued  to  use.  Before  his  death 
at  an  advanced  age  in  a.d.  1124,  Hasan  had  the  satisfaction  of  leaving 
his  order  flourishing  and  bidding  fair  to  undermine  by  his  Eidawis' 
poignard,'2 3  as  well  as  by  the  levelling  force  of  his  doctrines,  the  neigh- 
bouring monarchies  of  Islam.  His  successors  becoming  the  terror 
of  kings  and  the  authors  of  revolutions,  ruled  from  the°  confines  of 
Khurasan  to  the  mountains  of  Syria  and  from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the 
Meclheiianean.  Hasan  (a.d.  1163;  h.  559),  the  son  of  Muhammad 
the  son  of  Buzurg-Umeid,  the  fourth  ruler  on  the  pontifical  throne 
of  Alamut,  threw  aside  the  mystery  with  which  the  son  of  Sabah 
had  deemed  it  politic  to  surround  his  doctrines.  Pie  declared  himself 
the  Unrevealed  Imam  and  preached  that  no  action  of  a believer 
in  him  could  be  a sin.4  He  is  called  the  “ Euler  of  the  world 

who  loosened  the  bonds  of  the  Law."  No  Khojali  mentions  his 
name  without  the  words  Ada  Zikri-his-Saldm  Peace  be  to  his  name.5 
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1 On  the  other  hand  Sir  Joseph  Arnoulcl  observes  : It  is  likely  enough  that  the 

etymology  insisted  upon  by  Silvestre  de  Sacy  should  be  correct  and  the  origin  be  the 
word  by  which,  the  Isnufilias  of  Alamut  and  Massiat  were  designated  in  the  eastern 
languages.  Jliis  name  is  Haslt-shi-s/ivn , a word  derived  from  the  use  of  Hashish 
bhang  oi  hemp-water  with  which  xlasan  and  his  successors  subdued  the  souls  while  they 
inflamed  the  energies  of  the  Fidawis  whom  they  employed  as  their  ....  instruments. 
(The  Great  Khojali  Case  of  A.d.  1866.)  Against  this  derivation  it  is  to  be  noted  that  not 
one  of  the  Aiab  or  I ersian  historians  of  the  time  designates  the  Ismailias  by  the  title  of 
Hash-shi-shms.  All  call  them  Muladiidhh  or  heretics!  (Elliot,  II.  353  - 337  : Farishtah 
Persian  Text,  II.  615-616.)  __  „ 

2 The  primary  meaning  of  from  the  Arabic  P lie  sacrificed,  is  scape- 

goat. The  IsmAilia  Fidawis  were  the  volunteers  of  the  order  courting  death  for  its 
glory.  Sir  Joseph  Arnould  styles  them  the  self-offering  or  devoted.  The  Great 
Khojali  Case  of  1866  page  9. 

3 Von  Hanmer’s  Assassins  by  Lee,  77  - 88,  91-92. 

4 Leer’s  Translation  of  Von  Hanmer’s  Assassins,  109. 

6 Mir  Khond  on  the  authority  of  Yusuf  Shah  KAtib  (or  the  Scribe)  relates  that  over 
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It  is  through  this  Hasan  that  His  Highness  Agha  Khan  traces  his 
descent  from  Ah.1  the  Indian  Ivhojalis  further  believe  that  Hasan  was 
the  first  of  their  Imams  to  send  a missionary  to  India.  The  name  of 
this  missionary  was  Nur  Satagur.2  In  his  fourth  expedition  to  Multan 
(v.d.  1005)  Mahmud  of  Ghazni  (a.d.  1001-1030)  is  said  to  have  expelled 
the  Karmatians  from  Multan.3  In  a.d.  11  75  Muhammad  Ghori  (a.d. 
1152-1206)  again  delivered  Multan  from  Karmatian  rule.4  In  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Sultanah  Raziali  (a.d.  1237-1  210)  Min-haj-us- 
Siraj  the  author  of  the  Tabakat-i-Nasiri5  speaks  as  an  eye -witness  of 
the  Muldhidah  heretics  of  Hindustan  being  seduced  by  a person  with 
some  pretensions  to  learning  called  “ Nur  the  Turk  ” (probably  Nur 
Satagur  the  missionary  of  Hasan  Zikri-flis-salam),  “ flocking  to  him  in 
large"  numbers  from  all  parts  of  Hindustan  such  as  Sindly  Gujarat,  the 
environs  of  Hehli,  and  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  and  Jamna.-” 
Minhaj-us-Siraj  goes  on  to  say  that  when  Nur  preached  the  rabble 
gathered  around  him.  He  used  to  call  the  learned  Sunnis  Nasibis 
or  enemies  of  Ali  and  usurpers  of  his  patrimony  and  their  followers 
Marjis  or  hopefuls.  On  Friday  the  6th  of  Rajab  H.  634  (March 
1237)  his  followers  to  the  number  of  a thousand  men  inflamed  by  his 
fulminations  against  the  orthodox,  and  armed  with  swords  shields 
arrows  and  other  weapons  attacked  the  Jama  Mosque  of  Hehli  and 
slew  many  of  the  congregation  assembled  there  till  they  were  routed 
with  great  loss  by  the  officers  of  the  empress  Raziah.  According  to 
the  Khojah  accounts  Nuruddm,  or  as  they  call  him  Nur- Satagur, 
came  from  Dei! am  to  Patau  in  Gujarat,  when  that  country  was 
governed  by  a Hindu  prince  apparently  the  Solanki  Bhima  II.  (a.d. 
1179  - 1242).  He  made  a number  of  converts  by  ordering  the  idols  of 
a Hindu  temple  to  speak  and  bear  testimony  to  the  truth  of  his  mission, 
tie  is  said  to  have  returned  to  Persia  shortly  after  converting  the 
Hindu  ruler  of  Patan  secretly  to  his  faith.6  On  his  second  visit  to 
Gujarat  he  married  the  daughter  of  Raja  Surchand,  chief  or  governor 
of  Navsari  near  Surat.  His  success  as  a proselytizer  and  his  wealth 
exciting  the  envy  of  his  followers  he  was  killed  by  Chacli  one  of  his 
two  leading  disciples  while  he  was  absorbed  in  samddhi  or  contemplation. 
The  name  Niir-Satngur  Teacher  of  pure  light  which  he  took  in 
addition  to  his  own  name  Nur-ud-din  or  Nurshah  and  the  practice  of 
the  Hindu  abstraction  or  samddhi  show  the  process  by  which  the  first 
Ismailia  preachers  succeeded  in  converting  Hindus.7  The  Ismaili 
preachers  gained  their  chief  success  among  the  Afghan  tribe  of  Lohd- 
nas.  According  to  the  tribe  legends  preserved  by  the  Khojahs  the 


the  cloor  of  the  library  of  Ala -unit,  Hasan  had  caused  the  following  couplet  to  he 
engraved  : Bar-ddslit-tauqui-sliar-a»ba-tdidi-i-I'  zetdi 

Malchdum^i-ruzgdr-dala-Zilcrihis-saldm, 

With  the  help  of  God  he  hath  undone  the  collar  of  the  Law, 

The  ruler  of  the  world  lie  of  blessed  memory. 

V on  Hanmeb’s  Assassin's— Wood,  108-109. 

1 The  Great  Khojdli  Case  of  1866  page  9 paragraph  1. 

2 The  Khojah  Vratant,  155.  3 Elliot,  II.  441-443.  4 Elliot,  II.  289. 

s Elliot,  II.  335-336. 

6 The  Khoj&h  hymn  called  Ramat  in  the  Khojah  Vratant,  155.  Cf.  page  26  note  2. 

7 Another  Ismailia  missionary  Sadr-ud-din  adopted  the  Hindu  names  of  Sali-deva, 
and  Ilarchand.  Apart  from  its  popularity  with  Hndus  the  adoption  of  a Hindu  name 
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o lanas  are  descended  from  Lava,  a son  of  Rama,  who  founded  the  tribe 
ot  the  Rathors  to  which  the  Lohanas  belong.  According  to  another 
story  of  which  there  seem  to  be  several  versions  Raja  Jaichand  of 
Kanaiyj  took  to  wife  an  Afghan  woman  who  was  made  captive  after 
the  defeat  of  Shahab-ud-dni  Ghori  (a.d.  1178)  and  who  in  revenge 
caused  Jaichancls  death.  JaichancPs  son  to  quiet  his  father's  aimry 
spirit  was  advised  to  feed  many  Brahma-Kshatris.  The  Kshatris 
refused  and  fled  to  Lahuragadh.  The  title  Khwajah  meaning  Lord 
which  they  received  on  their  conversion  to  Islam  from  their  Hr 
badr-ud-dm  seems  a translation  of  the  title  Thakkar  or  Thakur  by 
which  Lohanas  are  addressed.  In  support  of  this  it  is  to  be  noticed 
that  m Halar  or  north-east  Kathiavada  Khojahs  are  still  addressed 
by  the  Loliana  title  of  Thakkar  and  wear  their  waisteloths  in 
Lohana  fashion.  Further  the  language  of  the  Khojahs  and  of  some 
ot  their  bmdln  religious  hymns  contains  a liberal  mixture  of  Panjabi 

words  which  are  also  present  in  the  language  of  the  Kathiavada 
Lohanas. 


A later  element  of  strength  in  the  Khojali  community  is  of  Kashmir 
ongm.  E arishtah* 1  mentions  the  Cl  idles,  originally  a race  of  sun-worship- 
pers,  who  called  themselves  Baushanias  The  People  of  Light.  Durum 
the  reign  of  Fateh- shah  of  Kashmir  (a.d.  1 158-59,  h.  864)  these  Cliaks 
were  converted  to  the  Ismailia  faith  by  a missionary  from  Irak . This  was 
Shams-ud-din,  the  second  Ismailia  missionary  to  India  who  according  to 
Pe  . °3^k  hymns  was  able  to  work  miracles.2  Shams-ud-dm  settled  at 
Uch  m Bahawalpur  about  eighty  miles  south  of  Multan  where  his 
s.™  eLfts;3  khe  followers  of  Shams-ud-din  number  about 
70,000  m the  Panjab  and  Kashmir.  Many  of  his  Bhoi  (porter)  Sonar 
(goldsmith)  and  Kasara  (coppersmith)  converts,  though  still  belie virm 
m mm,  have  gone  back  to  Hinduism,  and  many  who  never  ceased  to 
be  Hindus  contiuue  to  believe  in  him.  According  to  the  Khojah 
accounts  Shams-ud-din  is  the  disciple  of  Nrir-Satagur  whom  Shams 
served  under  the  name  of  Chote.  Farishtah  gives  a.d.  1496  as  the  date 
ot  Shams  C bote's  arrival  in  Kashmir.4 


was  in  agreement  with  the  Sufi  (tasawwuf)  rule  as  laid  down  by  Saadi  (a.d.  1258)  : 

Saddiya  gar  wasl  khalii  Sulh  kun  la  Jchds  o dm  ; 

Bd  Musalmdn , Allah  Allah ; Id  Hunuda'n  RdmRdm. 

Saadi,  if  thou  wishest  union 
Live  at  peace  with  lowland  high  ; 

With  the  Muslim  call  on  Allah, 

. t-,  . _ With  the  Hindu  Ram  Ram  cry. 

1 Persian  Text,  II.  647. 

-Farishtah  notices  that  he  met  with  elders  of  the  Nur  Baksh  order  in  Badakhsliafn. 
n 7 °4ndthey  differed  m no  way  from  the  orthodox  either  in  appearance  or  in  ostensibly 
foUewmg  the  rules  of  the  Sunnah  or  tradition.  He  says  a son  of  Nur  Baksh  showed 

him  Nhr  Baksh  s hook,  m which  he  found  much  to  admire.  Farishtah  Pers.  Text 
11.  b4o.  ' ’ 

3 One  of  the  most  famous  of  Shams  Chote’s  miracles  was  the  calling  to  life  of  the 
dead  son  of  a powerful  noble  of  Uch.  The  Plr  said  : In  the  name  of  Allah  thou  that 
art  dead  arise  ! The  corpse  did  not  stir.  Then  Shams-ud-din  said  : In  the  name  of 

hams  thou  that  art  dead  arise  ! and  the  hoy  drew  up  and  stretched  out  his  hands 
and  feet,  yawned,  sneezed,  and  was  one  of  the  living-.  Farishtah  (Pers.  Text  II  6431 
seems  to  think  that  much  of  the  success  of  Shams-ud-din  in  conyertino-  the  Clnlk 
sun-worshippers  was  duo  to  the  happy  accident  that  the  missionary’s  name  was  tC  Sun 
of  the  Faith  ” Shams-ud-din.  4 Major  Biddulph’s  Tribes  of  the  Hindu  Kush,  124 
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Sixty  years  earlier  (about  a.d.  1430)  Sadr-ud-dm  known  as  the  thiid 
Pit  was  appointed  head  of  the  Khojahs  of  Kashmir  Sindh  and 
the  Panjab  and  was  the  first  pir  to  found  a khan  ah  or  Khojdh  religious 
lodcre  He  conceived  the  idea  of  taking  all  the  Khojahs  of  India 
to  visit  the  Unrevealed  Imam  in  Persia.  The  huge  army  of  pilgrims 
travelled  till  they  reached  Gujarat  in  the  Panjab.  At  Gujarat  to  test 
the  faith  of  his  headmen  the  Pir  betook  himself  to  the  house  of  a 
prostitute  seemingly  forgetful  of  the  sacred  errand  on  which  lie  had 
persuaded  his  followers  to  start.  Two  of  the  headmen  lost  faith  in 
Sadr-ud-dm.  But  Trikam  the  Sindh  Mukhi,  though  vilely  repulsed, 
satisfied  the  demands  of  the  prostitute  and  took  his  1 n w ich  him 
to  the  camp  of  the  pilgrims.  At  the  next  encampment  the  faith  of 
the  followers  was  still  more  rudely  tested.  The  Sindh  headman  alone 
passed  the  ordeal  unscathed.  In  the  end  the  Pir  went  alone  to 
Ala mut.  He  saw  the  Imam  incarnate,  returned  to  Ucli,  died,  and 
was  buried  at  a village  called  Jetpiir  near  Uch. 

As  about  a.d.  1200  Nur-Satagur  had  converted  Gujarat,  so  one  of 
his  successors  liamde  originally  a Tuwar  Rajput,  sowed  the  seed  of 
the  Ismailia  faith  m Kachh  and  Kathiavada.  About  A.i).  1130, 
from  the  Ismailia  lodge  ( khdnah ) he  had  established  at  Kotda  in 
Sindh,  Pir  Sadr-ud-dm  started  the  first  ty the- gathering  wallet  (jholi) 
on  its  rounds  from  the  Himalayas  to  the  k indhya  range.  Ig  was 
Pir  Sadr-ud-dm  who.  to  impart  everlasting  vigour  to  the  tree  of  the 
Ismailia  faith  engrafted  into  it  the  name  of  Ali,  and  also  the  name  of 
Agha  Islam  Shah,  an  ancestor  of  His  Pliglmess  the  Agha  Khan,  as 
Aiks  incarnation,  together  with  the  nine  Avatars  of  his  Vishnu- 
wor shipping  followers.  Up  to  Pir  Sadr-ud- dirks  time  Adam  and  the 
Prophet  of  Islam  were  unknown  in  the  Hindu  Pantheon.  Adam 
is  now  introduced  as  Vishnu  and  the  Prophet  of  Islam  as  Mahesli. 
Again  as  Islam  Shah  was  the  incarnation  of  Ali  so  Nur-Satagur  was 
the  incarnation  of  the  Prophet  and  Sadr-ud-dm  was  the  incarnation  of 
Brahma.  The  last  of  the  Imams,  the  coming  Mahdi,  was  explained 
to  be  the  Niklanki  or  stainless  Avatar,  whose  appearance  was  looked 
for  by  the  Saktipanthis  as  the  millenium. 


Af  ter  Sadr-ud-dm  came  Kabir-ud-dm  who  was  succeeded  by  Irnam- 
ud-din  known  in  Gujarat  as  Imam  shah.  Imamshah  was  not  well 
received  by  the  Sindh  Khojahs  and  had  to  withdraw  to  Persia,  where, 
after  visiting  the  Imam  at  Kekht,  he  returned  to  India  in  a.d.  1452, 
Disgusted  with  his  Sindh  followers  he  turned  his  footsteps  towards 
Gujarat  and  was  favourably  received  by  Mahmud  Begada  (a.d.  1459  - 
1511).  Imam-ud-din  founded  anew  sect  in  Gujarat  with  opinions 
differing  in  some  minor  points  from  the  doctrines  of  the  Ismailia » 
faith.  The  Khojahs  possess  to  this  day  a hymn  composed  by  Imam- 
shah  called  the  Jandzah  or  Bier  in  which  he  describes  his  journey 
to  the  heavens  through  the  power  of  the  Imam,  and  his  meeting 
with  Pralhadha,  Harishchandra,  Yudhistliira,  Sadr-ud-dm,  and  others. 
InMmshah  died  in  A.D.  1512.  His  disciples  who  belong  to  the  class- 
of  Momnas  are  to  be  found  in  Ahmedabad,  Ivheda,  Cambay,  Bar od a,  j 
Bhavnagar,  Surat,  Khandesh,  and  Kachh.  Owing  to  the  deviation  of 
his  teaching  from  the  doctrines  laid  down  by  the  older  Khojah  Pits, 
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and  owing  to  his  denouncing  the  Khojah  practice  of  levying  dassondh 
or  tythes,  Imamshah  was  excommunicated  by  Abdas-salam  the  son 
of  Islamshah,  the  unrevealed  Khojah  Imam  of  the  time.  In  Gujarat 
after  the  death  of  Pir  Imam-ud-din  (a.d.  1512)  active  proselytizing 
ceased.  About  a.d.  1594  Kapura  Lohana  and  some  other  Khojahs 
carried  the  tythe  wallet  of  the  Indian  Ismailias  to  Kekht  in  Persia  the 
lesidence  of  Agha  Abd-us-Salam  the  unrevealed  Imam.  To  supply  the 
want  of  a missionary  Agha  Abd-us-Salam  wrote  in  Persian  for  the 
guidance  of  his  Indian  followers  a book  called  the  Pond y a d-i-Ja w du- 
ra ardi  that  is  the  Maxims  of  Fortitude.  This  book  transliterated  and 
translated  into  Sindhi  and  Gujarati  forms  part  of  the  scriptures  of 
the  Khojahs  and  is  regarded  with  a veneration  which  gives  the  book 
the  twenty- sixth  place  in  the  list  of  the  Khojah  Pirs  or  saints.  The 
mystic  strain  in  their  faith  the  Khojahs  trace  to  certain  allegorical 
traditions  of  the  Prophet  and  Ali.1 

About  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  backsliding  of  the 
Pan  jab  Khojahs  to  Sunniism  showed  the  need  of  a vice-pontiff  in 
India.  The  Imam  summoned  one  13 and  or  Dadu,  a descendant  of  a 
powerful  family  of  Sindh  Khojahs,  and  invested  him  with  the  mantle 
of  a Pir.  The  day  of  Dadiks  investiture  is  still  celebrated  by  the 
Khojahs  as  the  ShalFs  Id,  About  a.d.  1549  (Samvat  1606)  Pir  Dadu, 
owing  to  the  hostility  of  the  Sumras,  left  Sindh  and  settled  in  Jamnagar. 
Here  they  were  honourably  received  by  the  Jam  and  at  his  request  forty 
more  families  of  Khojahs  were  invited.  A plot  of  land  near  the  town 
was  assigned  to  them  and  round  it  they  raised  a wall  one  of  whose  gates 
is  still  known  as  Dadu’s  Gate.  After  converting  some  Kathiavada 
Lohanas  Dadu  went  to  Bhuj  the  capital  of  Kachh  in  the  reign  of 
Pao  Bharmal  I.  (a.d.  1585-1631).  Here  a rain-compelling  miracle 
procured  the  Pir  many  converts.  Pir  Dadu  died  in  a.d.  1594  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Sddik  after  whom  the  title  of  Pirship  became 
extinct,  the  deputy  of  the  Imam  being  henceforth  styled  Vakil.  Owing* 
fco  family  dissensions  SadilFs  grandson  moved  from  Bhuj  to  Halar  in 
Kathiavada.  In  a.d.  1844  the  Khojah  Imam  Agha  Shah  Hasan  Ali 
discontinuing  the  appointment  of  local  Khojahs  as  his  Va/dls  sent  out 
his  nephew  to  Kachh  as  his  deputy.  A year  later  (a.d.  1845)  Agha 
Shah  Hasan  Ali  better  known  as  His  Highness  the  Agha-Khan,  himself 
came  to  India  and  was  the  first  Ismailia  unrevealed  Imam  to  settle  in 
this  country.  He  was  eighteenth  in  descent  from  Kuknuddm  Khur 
Shah  during  whose  tenure  of  the  Ismailia  pontificate,  in  A.D.  1255, 
Halaku  Khan  the  Tartar  massacred  the  Ismailia  population  of  Persia, 
and  dismantled  their  forts. 


Ali  being  asked  how  he  came  to  know  Allah,  replied  : I came  to  know  my  Maker 
irom  the  weakness  of  my  own  purpose.  In  justification  of  their  belief  in  incarnations 
the  Khojahs  put  forward  the  argument  about  Godhead  in  Man  furnished  by  a tradition 
which  they  attribute  to  the  Prophet:  I am  the  ‘Mim’- less  Muhammad.  This  is 
Abaci  the  One  and  Unique  Allah.  (That  is,  without  its  three  ms  or  mims  Muhammad 
becomes  Ahad.)  A scoffer  asked  Ali  : What  is  Allah  ? The  Prince  of  the  Faithful 
replied  : Hast  thou  been  at  sea  in  a sinking  ship  ? Though  the  winds  sang  thy  dirge 
and  the  waves  threatened  to  engulf  thee,  like  the  veritable  black  valley  of  Jehanna, 
even  then  did  no  small  benign  voice  whisper  to  thee  ‘ Thou  shalt  be  saved  ! ’ That 
voice,  oli  thou  of  little  belief,  was  Allah!  The  Khoj&hs  are  fond  of  the  Prophet’s 
saying:  Think  not  on  the  being,  think  on  the  bounty  of  God.  Khojah  Yrata'nt,  1 - 10. 
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In  a large  crowd  of  Musalmans  the  Khojah  can  be  recognized  by 
his  full  arched  head,  his  massive  square  forehead,  his  heavy,  some- 
times bushy,  but  generally  broadly  pencilled  and  arched  eyebrows 
and  long  full  lashes  fringing  large  keen  brown  or  black  eyes, 
his  large  roundish  and  sometimes  fonvardbent  ears,  his  heavy 
moustaches  falling  over  his  small  full  lips  without  regard  to  the 
order  and  practice  ( sunnah ) of  the  Prophet,  his  thick  beard  either 
shaved  or  cropped  close  to  the  skin  covering  a full  chin  and  oval 
cheeks.  Ages  of  business  habit  have  given  his  face  a good-tempered 
but  keenly  intelligent  shrewdly  confident  and  sometimes  among  the 
lower  orders  a hard  and  sinister  expression.  Among  Kliojah  women 
large  dark  sometimes  flashing  eyes  often  adorn  a face  which  is 
pleasing  and  perfect  in  its  oval  outline.  The  other  features  though 
finer  and  more  delicate  are  as  clearly  marked  as  those  of  the  men. 
The  complexion  of  the  men  varies  from  a yellowish  or  ruddyish  fair  to 
a rich  olive  or  leonine  brown,  that  of  the  women  from  a delicate  fair 
to  the  greenish  hue  so  highly  prized  and  so  often  sung  by  the  Persian 
and  Urdu  poet  as  the  sabzah  or  green  hue.  The  men  are  generally 
of  medium  height  and  well  built  with  a tendency  to  stoutness,  the 
women  are  below  the  medium  height  and  rather  slightly  though 
symmetrically  formed.  The  men  shave  their  head  or  wear  short 
close-cut  Jiair  in  European  style.  The  women  wear  their  long  black 
hair  parted  in  the  middle  and  drawn  back  hanging  in  a long  plait. 
Khojah  women  are  fond  of  reddening  their  palms  and  soles  with 
henna.  They  also  apply  lampblack  or  collyrium  to  the  edges  of  their 
eyelids,  but  unlike  other  Musalman  women  they  are  not  partial  to  the 
mis  si  or  black  dentrifice.1 

Fifty  years  ago  (a.d.  1840)  the  dress  of  the  Khojah  men  was  th epa/idg 
or  loosely  wound  white  turban,  the  angarhha  (literally  body-coverer)  or 
cliola  made  of  white  cotton  stuff  fastened  in  front  high  over  the  chest  by 
a pair  of  cotton  ties  or  bands  and  falling  to  the  ankles.  The  coat  had: 
sleeves  of  an  extravagant  length  which  were  shortened  by  being  creased 
up  as  far  as  the  elbows.  The  coat  of  poorer  men  was  the  bandi  or 
jacket  cut  like  a chola , but  reaching  only  as  far  as  the  waist.  The 
lower  extremities  were  covered  by  the  suththan  or  chena  a pair 
of  trousers  of  thick  white  cotton  cloth  loose  above  and  tightened  at 
the  ankles  by  a pair  of  loops  and  buttons.  Those  wearing  the  bandi' 
had  to  wear  over  it  fastened  at  the  navel  by  a single  knot  a waist- 
cloth  potio,  while  the  wearer  of  the  longer  coat  used  to  carry  his- 
waistclotli  over  his  arm  or  shoulder.  The  shoes  worn  both  by  the 
rich  and  poor  were  pointed  and  of  red  or  black  leather.  The  in- 
door dress  of  the  early  Khojah  was  a simple  potio  or  waistcloth  worn 


1 The  origin  of  the  use  of  missi  (from  mis,  Arabic  copper,  because  copper  filings  form 
one  of  its  chief  components)  is  the  Arab  admiration  of  the  rich  red  of  the  inner  lips 
called  in  Arabic  luma-.  So  in  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights  (Alf  Leilah-wa  Leilali), 
Arabic  Text,  Night  335  (Cairo  Edition)  : 

As  summ  ft  laun  il  luma 
Wal  hizo  fi  latin  il  hahalc. 

Pleasing  as  the  deep  scarlet  in  the  deep  red  of  the  inner  lip, 

Hateful  as  the  whiteness  in  the  whiteness  of  lip  leprosy. 
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in  the  present  Hindu  style, ^ with* the  rest  of  the  body  bare.  The  dress 
o the  Khojah  women  of  fifty  years  ago  was  a striped  silk  or  cotton 
bodice,  fastened  tightly  behind  in  the  middle  of  the  back,  a striped  black 
green  or  red  heavy  petticoat  with  numerous  folds  reaching  to  the 
ankles  and  a scarf  of  green  black  or  other  sober  cotton  with  borders  and 
stripes  called  pachedi  or  potara.  The  dress  of  the  modern  rich  Khoiah 
indoors  is  a skullcap  of  some  sober  hue  of  flowered  or  plain  velvet 
or  satin,  a flannel  or  cashmere  waistcoat  in  the  cold  weather  or  a 
cotton  or  silk  waistcoat  in  the  warm  weather,  the  collar  of  the  waist- 
coat being  cut  m the  style  of  a English  shirt,  and  below  it  a long- 
fine  white, cotton  shirt.  Under  the  shirt  a rich  Khojah  wears  a white 
cotton  flannel  or  cashmere  trousers  either  wholly  in  English  stvle 
or  cut  m English  style  but  fastened  by  a trousers  strino-.  Some 
Khojahs  wear  white  silk  trousers  but  these  are  fast  disappearing.  On 
Ins  reet  the  Khojah  wears  white  cotton  or  wool  or  silk  stockings  with 
a pair  ot  velvet  or  leather  slippers.  Out  of  doors  the  rich  Khoith  puts 
on  a goldbordered  arched  turban  which  he  calls  a Mughlai  phenta  or 
Mughal  scarf-turban,  its  shape  being  borrowed  from  the  headdress 
ot  the  Mughals.  The  peculiarity  of  the  Khojah  turban  is  that  it  is 
smaller  and  lays  bare  a greater  portion  of  the  back  of  the  head  than 
the  Meman  or  Kokani  turban  of  the  same  shape.  Another  material 

Au  7 7K)fhnur  their  turbans  is  tbe  Calcutta  needlework 
called  AasAidah.  Old  men  or  men  with  less  taste  for  show  wear  silk 

em  broidered  turbans  as  also  do  the  middle  classes.  The  poor  o>0  out 
m then*  skullcaps.  The  rich  and  middle  class  Khojah  when^o-oino- 
out  of  doors  puts  over  his  jacket  or  waistcoat  a lono-er  coat  a 
compromise  between  the  English  coat  and  Indian,  having ^the  length 
w:  the  ang  ark  A a with  the  cut  the  buttons  and  the  sleeves  of  a 
toglisli  coat.  Some  Khojahs  wear  the  shdydh  sadriyah  or  Arab 
snort  coat  open  at  the  breast  with  a large  row  of  silk  buttons  on 
one  side  and  of  loops  on  the  other  side.  He  changes  his  slippers  for 
JUnglisn  boots,  or,  if  he  belongs  to  the  middle  classes,  for  countrv-made 
boots  ov  shoes  of  English  style.  But  for  his  arched  gold  or  silk 
embroidered  turban,  the  outdoor  dress  of  the  Khojah  is  so  similar  to 
¥1a  .°,  t e moc^m  -P^1,gi  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  distinguish  a 
Kiiojah  from  a Parsi.  Except  that  it  is  made  of  cheaper  materials,  the 

e^  o a middle  cla^b  Khojah  does  not  dilfer  from  that  of  his  rich 
iellow-tribesman.  . As  lias  been  observed  the  indoor  dress  of  a middle 
class  or  rich  Khojah  is  the  outdoor  dress  of  the  poor  Khoiah.  It  is 
also  made  of  p>oorer  materials. 

The  wardrobe  of  Khojah  women  is  costly  being  made  mostly 
ot  light  coloured  silks  with  silk  or  gold  embroidery.  A great  part 
o a x lojah  mained  voman  s wardrobe  is  a.  gift  to  her  from  her 
parents  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  and  if  carefully  kept  the 
enduring  materials  of  which  it  is  composed  last  ten  to  twentv  years, 
ine  indoor  dress  of  a rich  Khojah  woman  consists  of  a p>lain  or 
embroidered  scarf  pachedi , a goldbordered  or  plain  silk  or  "brocade 
miichen  or  bodice  tightly  laced  at  the  back,  a loose  gown-like  silk 
shirt  or  perahan  reaching  to  the  knees,  and  a pair  of  loose  silk  trousers 
Kars.  Out  of  doors  she  puts  on  a waistcoat  (without  sleeves  or  a polka 
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with  sleeves)  a pair  of  stockings  and  slippers  or  English  shoes.  The 
dress  o£  the  children  is  like  that  of  their  parents  except  that  until 
she  reaches  mature  age,  the  Khojah  girl  like  the  Parsi  girl  wears  an 
embroidered  skullcap.  The  dress  of  middle  class  and  poor  Khojah 
women  though  of  less  costly  materials  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  rich 

women.1 

Some  Kachh  Kathiavada  and  north  Gujarat  Khojah  men  wear 
earrings  in  the  lobes  of  the  ears  and  jewelled  studs  in  the  ear  cartilage. 
The  practice  is  every  day  becoming  less  common.  The  other  orna- 
ments worn  by  Khojah  men  are  rings  and  watch  chains.  . The  ornaments 
worn  by  the  women  though  differing  in  name  and  slightly  in  some 
cases  in  appearance  are  the  same  as  those  worn  by  Sunni  women. 

The  Khojah  enjoys  a good  business  reputation.  A Parsi  would 
rather  trust  a Khojah  than  a JMeman.  A keen  jealous  spiiit . of 
competition  is  the  chief  trait  in  the  Khojah  character..  The  Khojah 
is  a good  hater  V&dw&'tt  T'Lltoj  o,  DuhhiiiGii  sojo  \ Eoi  hate  a Khojah, 
for  pain  a boil.  The  Khojah  expresses  his  contempt  for  an  upstart 
rival  by  the  term  Tre  penjyo  A three -twenty-fiver  that  is  a man  who 
fancies  himself  wealthy  because  he  owns  three  times  twenty-five  rupees. 
Though  called  Tundds  that  is  beliefless  epicures  the  Khojahs  have  a 
threat  ^regard  for  their  religion  the  tenets  of  which  they  observe  faith- 
fully.3 They  are  neat,  clean,  sober,  thrifty,  ambitious,  and  in  trade 
enterprising  and  cool  and  resourceful.  They  are  great  travellers 
by  land  and  sea  visiting  and  settling  in  distant  countries  for  purposes  of 
trade.  They  have  business  connections  with  the  Pan  jab,  Sindh,  Calcutta, 
Ceylon,  Burma,  Singapur,  China,  and  Japan;  with  ports  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  Arabia  and  East  Africa,  and  with  England  America  and 
Australia.  Khojah  boys  go  as  apprentices  in  foreign  Khojah  firms  on 
salaries  of  Ks.  200  to  Rs.  2000  a year  with  board  and  lodging. 

On  their  first  settlement  in  the  towns  of  Gujarat  the  Khojahs  were 
parched-grainsellers,  fuel-sellers,  old-embroiderymen  (zaripiiranas), 
and  bricklayers.  They  now  enjoy  assured  and  powerful  positions  in 
the  ivory,  horn,  cotton,  hide,  mother-of-pearl,  grain,  spice,  fishmaw, 
shark-fin,  cotton,  seed,  furniture,  opium,  and  silk  trades.  They  have 
also  gained  high  places  in  the  learned  professions  as  doctors  engineers  and 
lawyers.  A Khojah  has  lately  (a.d.  1897)  been  elected  a member  of 
the  Viceroy ;s  Legislative  Council. 

Khojahs  have  many  observances  and  customs  differing  from 
those  of  regular  Musalmans.  The  chhaiti  or  sixth  day  ceremony  after 
birth  differs  from  that  performed  by  regular  Gujarfit  Musalmans. 
Near  the  bed  of  the  mother  is  placed  a bajot  or  wooden  stool  on  which 
after  the  child  and  mother  have  been  bathed  and  dressed,  on  the 
evening  of  the  sixth  day  are  placed  a reedpen  an  inkstand  a blank 


■ i The  chief  difference  is  that  none  hut  the  rich  wear  either  the  Illicit  that  is  locket 
round  the  neck,  a fashion  adopted  by  Khojah  women  from  Parsi  women,  or  the  Lodi 
Laskar,  a gold  or  silver  knob  set  in  a capacious  hole  in  the  lobe  of  the  ear,  which  the 
rich  and  middle  class  are  gradually  giving  up. 
e lldshambh&i  Niir  Muhammad  of  Bombay, 
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book  a knife  and  a garland  of  flowers.  The  pen  ink  and  paper 
are  intended  for  the  Goddess  of  Fortune  who  is  believed  to  write  the 
destiny  of  the  newborn  child.  A chaumukh  four-sided  butter-fed 
dough-lamp  is  also  placed  on  the  stool  and  lighted  and  close  to  the  lamp  is 
set  a box  of  Chinese  crackers.  As  each  of  the  female  relatives  of  the 
family  comes  in  she  strews  a little  rice  near  the  stool,  lays  on  the 
ground  her  present  of  gold  or  silver  wristlets  and  anklets  for  the  child 
and  bending  over  the  mother  and  her  newborn  babe  takes  their  baldyen 
or  ills  upon  herself  by  passing  her  hands  over  them  and  crackling 
her  finger-joints  against  her  temples.  The  little  one  is  then  laid  on 
the  ground  on  the  strewn  rice  and  the  mother  rises  and  worships  the 
child  by  bowing  towards  it  and  to  the  chaumukh  or  four-faced  lamp 
on  the  stool.  Crackers  are  then  let  off  and  the  child  is  laid  in  its 
mother’s  lap. 

The  Khojah  marriage  keeps  a relic  of  the  marriage  by  purchase 
which  they  believe  once  obtained  among  them.  Three  or  four  days 
before  the  marriage  the  father  or  male  guardian  of  the  marrying  pair 
meet  one  evening  at  the  Jama-at  Khanah  or  assembly  lodge  with  their 
friends  and  relatives  and  the  Mukhi  or  other  JamA-at  officer.  The 
officer  registers  the  names  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  in  a register  kept 
under  the  order  of  His  Highness  the  Agha  Khan.  The  father  of  the 
bridegroom  gives  Rs.  5J  to  the  father  of  the  bride.  The  sum  is  received 
by  the  girl's  father  and  handed  to  the  Jama-at  officer  as  the  marriage 
contribution  to  the  funds.  The  bridegroom’s  friends  place  before  the 
Jama-at  officer  a copper  or  brass  tray  containing  from  five  to  ten  sers  of 
sugar.  The  Jama-at  officer,  after  repeating  the  hallowed  names  of  the 
Five  or  Panj-tan  that  is  Muhammad,  Ali,  Fatimah,  Hasan,  and  Iiusein 

declares  : I do  hereby  begin  the  wedding  of  Mehr  Ali,  son  of  Karam  Ali,  with 
Eafbiah,  the  fourth  daughter  of  Padamsi  Piinja,  to  wed  as  did  wed  Fa'timah,  the 
brightfaced  lady  daughter  of  our  Lord  and  Prophet  Muhammad  (on  whom  be  peace  ! ) 
with  the  lord  and  the  leader,  the  receiver  of  the  testament  of  the  Chosen  and  Pure 
the  lord  Ali,  the  son  of  Abu  Talib.  The  sugar  tray  is  then  placed  before 
the  bride’s  father  who  in  token  of  ratifying  the  compact  tastes  a pinch 

of  the  sugai  which  is  then  distributed  among  those  present.  This  is 
the  verbal  compact. 

On  the  rnoi liing*  of  the  next  day  the  written  agreement  is  prepared. 
A thick  parchment-like  sheet  of  blank  paper  is  taken  together  with 
trays  full  of  dried  fruit  and  sugar  to  the  bride's  house  by  the  bride- 
g looms  father  and  his  friends  accompanied  by  the  JamA-at  officers. 
The  Jama-at  scribe  begins  the  writing  with  the  names,  of  the  five  holy 
Persons  and  the  names  of  the  four  archangels  in  the  four  corners. 
Then  are  entered  the  names  of  the  contracting  parties  with  those  of  their 
tatheis  and  giandfathers,  the  amount  of  the  marriage  portion,  the 
names  of  the  chief  Jama-&t  officers  of  the  day,  and  the  dates  on  which 
the_ chief  marriage  ceremonies  are  to  be  performed.  Saffron  water  is 
sprinkled  over  the  sheet  of  paper,  which,  together  with  the  sugar  and 
dried  fruit,  is  laid  before  the  bridegroom's  father.  The  bridegroom’s 
father  lays  the  sheet  on  the  ground  and  on  it  places  an  iron  nail  and 
four  betelnuts  and  throws  some  rice  over  it.  Then  folding  it  he  wraps 
it  and  the  betelnuts  in  an  unused  silk  or  cotton  handkerchief  and  takes 
it  away.  Except  that  in  Bombay  the  Nilcdh  ceremony  is  performed 
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by  His  Highness  the  Agha  Khan  himself  and  outside  Bombay  by  his 
officers  the  ceremonies  that  follow  possess  no  noteworthy  peculiarity. 

A remarkable  feature  at  a Khojah.’ s death  is  the  samarchhanta  or 
Holy  Drop.  The  Jama-ab  officer  or  the  Mirkhi  asks  the  dying  Khojah 
if  he  wishes  the  sacred  drop  samarchhanta.  If  the  dying  person 
agrees  he  or  she  bequeaths  Ks.  5 to  Es.  500  or  any  larger  amount 
to  the  Khojah  Jama-at.  A Sindlii-knowing  Khojah  is  then  called  in 
to  read  the  Book  of  the  Ten  Incarnations  Das- Avatar.  A.  Jama-at 
officer  dilutes  a cake  of  Karbala  clay  in  water,  and,  to  save  the 
departing  soul  from  the  temptation  of  the  Archfiend  who  is  believed 
to  be  present  offering  a cup  of  false  nectar,  moistens  the  lips  and 
sprinkles  the  rest  of  the  water  on  the  face  the  neck  and  the  chest  of 
the  dying  Khojah.  The  touch  of  the  Holy  Drop  is  believed  to  relieve 
the  death  agony  as  completely  as  among  the  Sunnis  does  the  recital  at 
a death-bed  of  the  chapter  of  the  Kuraan  known  as  the  Surah-i-Ya-sm, 
If  the  dead  is  old  and  grayhaired  the  hair  after  death  is  dyed  with 
henna.  A garland  of  cakes  of  Karbala  clay  is  tied  round  the  neck 
of  the  corpse.  If  the  body  is  to  be  buried  locally  two  small  circular 
patches  of  silk  cloth  cut  from  the  covering  of  Husain’s  tomb, 
called  chashmahs  or  spectacles,  are  laid  over  the  eyes.  If  the 
body  is  to  be  buried  in  the  sacred  soil  of  Karbala  the  viscera  are 
removed  before  the  body  is  bathed,  the  hollow  is  filled  with  camphor 
and  the  incision  carefullv  sewn.1  After  it  is  bathed  and  shrouded,  the 
body  is  laid  in  a bier  and  taken  to  a mosque  and  the  prayers  for  the 
dead  are  repeated  over  it.  It  is  then  placed  in  an  air-tight  tin -lined 
coffin  which  is  afterwards  enveloped  in  tarred  canvas.  As  long  as  the 
coffin  lies  at  a mosque  awaiting  shipment  the  services  of  a Shiah  Mullah 
are  engaged  at  Rs.  5 to  Rs.  50  to  keep  on  reading  the  Kuraan  over  the 
body.  The  coffins  of  dead  Khojahs  are  carried  by  the  Persian  Steam 
Navigation  Company’s  steamers  and  transhipped  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Euphrates  into  smaller  river-steamers  and  by  them  are  landed  at 
Baghdad  ten  or  twelve  days  after  leaving  Bombay.  At  Baghdad  pro- 
fessional coffin-carriers  take  charge  of  them  and  carry  the  coffins  by  mule 
or  camel  to  Karbala.  The  steamer  freights  vary  fromRs.  200  to  Rs.  400 : 
the  Baghdad  camelmen  charge  no  less  than  Rs.  20  to  Rs.  40  for  each 
coffin  ; and  the  final  interment  charges  at  Karbala  are  heavy  ranging 
from  Rs.  100  for  the  deposit  of  the  coffin  in  the  vaults  (Sardab)  below 
Husain’s  shrine  to  Rs.  2000  to  Rs.  5000  for  a grave  on  the  Karbala 
side. 


The  religion  of  the  Khojah 
Sunni  Kalimah  or  profession 
and  Muhammad  is  His  Pro 


s is  Shiah  Ismailiaism.  To  the  simple 
of  faith  “ There  is  no  God  but  Allah 
phet  ” the  Shiah  adds  e<  and  Ali  the 


1 This  is  doubtful.  Some  say  the  Shi&h  in  common  with  orthodox  sections  believe 
that  it  is  sacrilege  amounting  to  a mutilation  of  the  defunct  to  even  handle  the  body 
roughly  after  death.  They  say  that  the  viscera  are  not  removed,  but  that  a stout 
cotton  ribbon  about  two  inches  in  breadth  is  wound  tightly  and  closely  round  the 
body  of  the  corpse  beginning  from  the  toes  and  ending  at  the  throat.  After  the  body 
is  deposited  in  the  coffin  the  remaining  space  in  the  coffin  is  filled  with  finely  pounded 
henna  powder.  The  powdered  henna  absorbs  all  the  moisture  which  the  body  exudes 
and  prevents  smell. 
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companion  o£  Muhammad  is  the  V icar  of  GodA  The  elevation  of  Ali 
to  an  almost  equal  place  with  the  Prophet  is  the  distinctive  tenet  of  the 
Shiahs.1  The  whole  religious  life  of  the  Shiah  is  steeped  in  a current 
of  thoughts  beliefs  traditions  and  observances  having  their  source  in 
Ali,  the  Lady  Fatimah,  and  their  two  sons  Hasan  and  Husain,  four 
venerated  names  which  with  that  of  the  apostle  of  God  compose  the 
Pentad  or  Panj-tan  of  the  holy  family  of  Islam.  To  revere  Ali  as 
the  Vicar,  still  more  as  the  incarnation  of  Allah,  to  go  on  pilgrimage 
to  Shah  Najaf  the  supposed  place  of  Alps  martyrdom  120  miles  south- 
west of  Baghdad,  and  at  Karbala  to  bow  the  forehead  on  moulds  of 
Karbala  clay  and  to  drink  the  holy  clay  dissolved  in  water  are  practices 
as  meritorious  in  the  eyes  of  the  Shiah  as  they  are  forbidden  in  the 
estimation  of  the  Sunni.  The  Sunni  prays  with  folded  arms  five  times, 
the  Shiah  with  his  arms  straight  by  his  side  three  times  a day.  The 
Shiah  venerates  Ali  and  Fafcimah.  and  execrates  the  memory  of  the 
first  three  Khalifahs.  The  Sunni  reverences  the  first  three  Khalifahs 
equally  with  Ali  and  the  Lady  Fatimah.  The  Shiah  laws  of  marriage 
divorce  and  inheritance,  though  drawn  from  the  same  source,  are 
completely  opposed  to  the  Sunni  laws.  The  Khojahs,  like  the  Memans, 
follow  the  Hindu  law  of  inheritance.2 

The  Sunni  considers  it  his  duty,  if  he  can  afford  it,  to  make  a 
pilgrimage  to  Makkah  and  Madinah.  With  the  Shiah  it  is  an  act  of 
merit  if  he  has  visited  the  shrines  of  Ali  and  Husain.3 

The  Ismailia  Shiahs  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  Isna-asharis 
or  Twelvers  who  believe  in  the  twelve  Imams,  the  descendants  of  Ali. 
To  this  branch  of  the  Shiah  faith  belong  the  regular  classes  of 
the  Persian  and  Indian  Shiahs.  The  other  branch  is  that  of  the 
Seveners  or  Sdbiins  who  are  called  Ismailians  because  they  reckon  seven 
Imams  and  make  Ismail,  the  son  of  Muhammad,  the  son  of  Jaafar  Sadik, 
the  last  of  the  revealed  Imams.  The  difference  between  the  Twelvers 
and  the  Seveners  starts  from  the  seventh  Imam.  The  power  of  the 
Seveners  originated  with  the  dynasty  of  the  Fatimis  in  Egypt 
(a.d.  910  - 1171)  founded  by  Obeidullah  (a.d.  910)  who  through 
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1 Etymologically  ShiJh  means  separatist  which  is  probably  the  correct  derivation. 
The  term  was  originally  applied  to  those  pure-blooded  members  of  Ali’s  family  who 
fell  early  victims  to  the  hostility  of  the  Sunni  Umay&yd  Khalifahs  of  Damascus 
(a.d.  661  - 746).  Sir  Joseph  Arnould  in  the  Great  KhojAh  Case  of  1 C 66. 

2 During  the  absence  of  His  Highness  the  Agha  in  Calcutta  in  A.d.  1846-47  and  1848 
litigation  was  carried  on  and  concluded  which  again  divided  the  Khojahs  of  Bombay 
into  two  hostile  parties.  It  was  the  well-known  case  as  to  the  rights  of  female 
inheritance  among  the  Khojahs,  called  Sarjun  Mir- Albs  case,  in  which  Sir  Erskine 
Perry  in  a.d.  1847  pronounced  a learned  judgment,  founded  on  the  evidence  of 
caste-usage  and  custom,  against  the  rights  of  Khoj ah  females  to  inherit  according  to 
the  rules  of  Muhammadan  law.  The  Great  Kliojah  Case  of  1866. 

3 Sir  Joseph  Arnoidd,  on  whose  judgment  in  the  great  Kliojah  case  of  A.d,  1866 
much  of  the  above  contrast  is  based,  thus  sums  the  differences  : In  a word,  agreeing 
in  reverencing  Muhammad  as  the  Prophet  and  the  KuraAn  as  the  word  of  Alhih,  the 
Sunnis  and  ShiAhs  agree  in  little  else  except  in  hating  each  other  with  the  bitterest 
hatred.  (The  Great  KhojAh  Case.)  The  Shiah  calls  the  Sunni  a Ndsibi  and  a Khdriji , 
a usurper  and  an  outgoer.  The  Sunni  retorts  by  calling  the  Shiah  a RdUzi  or  rejecter. 
Sir  Richard  Burton  (Alf  Lailali  wa  Lailah,  IV.  44  note  1)  says  : The  Shiahs  have  no 
ground  to  feel  offended  at  the  word  Rdfizi  being  applied  to  them  as  the  name  was 
taken  from  their  own  saying  Inna  rafatlhna  hum  Verily  wo  have  rejected  or  renounced 
them,  that  is  the  first  three  Khalifahs, 
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Muhammad  Habib,  the  son  of  Jaafar  Musaddik,  who  ^claimed  descent 
from  Ismail,  the  seventh  and  according*  to  the  Ismailias  the  last  of 
the  revealed  Imams.  Muhammad,  the  son  of  Ismail  and  his  son  Jaafar 
Musaddik  and  his  son  Muhammad  Idablb  are  called  by  the  Ismailias 
their  Md/rtum  or  Concealed  Imams  in  contradistinction  to  Obeidullah 
the  asserter  of  the  rights  of  the  family  of  Ismail  to  the  Khilaphat,  a 
Revealed  Imam.  On  the  establishment  of  the  Fatimite  dynasty  in 
Africa  (a.d.  910)  the  Ismailia  doctrines  were  first  publicly  taught  at 
Mahdia,  a city  founded  by  Obeidullah  afterwards  surnamed  A1  Mahdi, 
and  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  by  the  fourth  Fatimite  A1  Muizz 
(a. d.  953  -975)  at  Cairo.  Towards  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century 
(a,d.  1072-1092)  the  power  of  the  Ismailias  was  established  at  Alamiit 
in  Persia  by  Hasan  Sabah.  The  doctrines  of  the  Ismailias  of  Persia 
remained  without  change  till  the  year  a.d.  1163  when  the  fouith 
successor  of  Hasan  Sabah,  Ala-zikri-his-salam,  abrogated  the  lule  of 
secrecy  and  promulgated  his  doctrines  and  transferred  the  Imamate 
from  the  Fatimite  to  himself.1 2  From  Alazikri-his-salam  the  Khojahs 
derive  the  succession  aud  descent  of  their  present  Imam  Agha^  Sultan 
Muhammad  Shah.  In  order  to  present  the  Ismailia  faith  in  inviting 
form  to  the  Shakti-worshipping  Lohanas  the  first  Ismailia  missionaries 
made  some  modification  in  its  doctrines.  The  Mahdi  or  unievealed 
Imam  of  Alamiit  was  preached  to  the  Shaktipanthis  as  their  looked-for 
tenth  incarnation  the  Niklanki  or  Stainless  Avatar.  Tlie  five  Pandavas 
were  the  first  five  famous  Ismailia  pontiffs.  The  first  Ismailia  missionary 
Niir  Satgur  (a.d.  1163)  was  the  incarnation  of  Brahma  that  appeared 
on  earth  next  after  Buddha.  Among  the  Mat apan this  each  of  the  four 
Yugas  or  epochs  has  its  preacher  or  hhaktci.  To  the  first  epoch  is  assign- 
ed as  bhakta  Pralhadha,  to  the  second  Harischandra,  and  to  the  third 
Yudishthira.  Instead  of  the  fourth  Balibhadra,  Pir  Sadr-ud-din  the 
third  Khojah  missionary  added  his  own  name.  The  four  sacrifices"  of  the 
iour  jupas  were  confirmed  as  were  also  confirmed  the  Ghat  P nth-  Ala nit  ci 
or  prayer  and  ritual  of  the  Shaktipanthis.  Instead  of  Shaktipanth 
Sadr-ud-din  adopted  the  name  of  Satpanth  or  True  Doctrine  for  his 
new  faith.  The  Khojahs  repeat  the  hymns  of  Sadr-ud-din  with  great 
devotion  and  never  name  him  but  with  extreme  reverence.  The  forms 


of  Khojah  prayer  and  ritual  are  laid  down  in  the  Book  of  Pandyadi 
Jawan  Mardi  by  Agha  Abdus  Salarn  Shah  one  of  the  Khojah  Imams. 
The  book  is  translated  into  old  Hindu  Sindhi.  Before  the  time  of  Plr 
Dadu  (about  a.d.  1550)  the  form  of  worship  prescribed  to  the  Khojahs 
was  daily  attendance  at  the  Jchdnah  or  prayer- lodge  and  the  repetition 
on  a rosary  of  99  or  101  beads  the  names  Pir- Shah  or  Shah  Plr.3 
Pir  Dadu  ordered  his  followers  to  pray  three  times  a day  like  the 
Shiahs  repeating  the  above  words  in  their  prayer  and  also  repeating  the 
names  of  all  the  Imams  down  to  the  present  Imam.  The  Khojah  prays 
sitting  mentally  addressing  his  prayers  to  the  Imam  for  the  time.  He 
also  makes  prostrations  at  stated  intervals.  The  newmoon,  Muharram, 


1 Von  Hanmer’s  Assassins,  20-109. 

2 The  Balldlia'ns,  the  first  Yuga  sacrifice  being  the  elephant,  the  second  the  horse, 
the  third  the  cow,  the  fourth  the  goat.  Khojah  Vartant,  195, 

3 Sha'h,  literally  King,  allegorically  means  God  and  Pir  the  Prophet.  Khoj&h 
VratAntj  239-40. 
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and  Ramazan  prayers  are  repeated  in  the  Jam  a -at  Khdnah  with  the 
Pir  as  Leader. . While  the  prayer  reciters  are  assembling  a man 
stands  at  the  chief  entrance  to  the  Jama-at  Khanah.  He  demands  the 
Khojah.  shibboleth  or  watchword  of  every  person  seeking  admission. 
The  newcomer  -says  : Hai  Zindah  Oh  thou  living  one,  and  the 
Janitor  answers  Way  am  pay  a I have  found  him  alive  and  true.1  The 
Khoj ah's  three  daily  prayers  are:  Morning  prayer  Subo-ji  nimdz 
between  4 and  5 a.m.  ; evening  prayer  Maghrib  or  Samanji  nimdz  at 
dusk ; and  night  prayer  Isdji  nimdz  between  8 and  9 p.m.  generally 
at  home.  Next  to  prayer  the  most  important  act  of  devotion  is  the 
counting  of  the  names  of  the  pirs  on  a rosary  of  101  beads  made  of 
Karbala  clay.  Third  in  importance  is  the  Khojah  sacrament  the  Ghat 
path  or  Heart-prayer.  Except  on  holidays  Saturdays  and  Mondays, 
when  m Bombay  the  Imam  presides,  the  sacrament  is  held  after  the 
morning  prayers  at  the  chief  Jama-at  Khanah  by  the  Jama-at  officers. 
Karbala  clay  is  dissolved  in  a large  bowl  of  water,  and  as  each  of  the 
congregation  rises  to  leave  the  lodge  he  goes  to  the  person  presiding 
lays  before  him  from  2 annas  to  2 rupees  and  kisses  his  hand.  He 
receives  a small  cup  of  the  sacramental  water  which  he  drinks  and 
retires. 

Besides  the  Dassondh  or  tithe  and  the  Petondh,  a smaller  contribu- 
tion, the  Khojah  has  to  pay  his  Imam  about  sixteen  minor  contribu- 
tions varying  from  i-5  annas  to  Rs.  1000.2 3  These  he  pays  as  the 
zaicdt  or  purification  ordered  by  the  Kuraan.  Besides  these  when 
pressed  for  money  the  Imam  sends  round  the  jholi  or  wallet 
demanding  an  extraordinary  levy  of  the  tenth  or  fifth  part  of  the 
whole  .of  a K ho j ah's  possessions.  This  is  called  the  Bakkas  a 
corruption  of  bakhshish  or  voluntary  gift.  Though  it  once  caused 
the  defection  of  a large  number  from  the  community  the  Khojahs  have 
more  than  once  cheerfully  paid  the  Bakkas.  The  date  of  its  last  pay- 
ment was  a.d.  1839-40.°  The  Dassondh  is  levied  on  each  newmoon 
day  of  every  month,  each  Khojah  dropping  into  a cloth  bag  kept  in 
the  Jama-at  Khanah  for  the  purpose  as  much  as  he  is  inclined  to  pay 
generally  the  tenth  part  of  his  monthly  earnings.  The  Kdnga  is  the 
contribution  due  for  the  initiation  of  a Khojah  child.  It  is  paid  by  the 
parents  at  any  time  after  the  child  has  reached  the  age  of  four  to 
twelve.  This  is  the  Khojah  substitute  for  the  Bismillah  ceremony  of 
the  Regular  Musalmans. 

Besides  the  Ramazan  and  the  Baler  ldsP  two  holidays  which  they 
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1 It  is  said  that  Pir  Kabir-ud-dm,  the  fourth  Ismdilia  missionary  (A.D.  1418)  in  one 
of  his  visits  to  the  Imam  at  Deilam,  was  addressed  by  the  Imahn  as  Hai  zindah  ! 
Oh  living  one.  In  reply  the  Pir  said  Kay  camp  d y a f have  found  him  alive  (meaning 
himself).  These  words  repeated  in  a Khojas  devotions  possess  a merit  equal  to  the 
gift  of  a horse  in  charity,  Khojiih  Vratant,  212. 

2 The  Khojdli  Varttint  at  page  244  gives  the  names  of  some  of  the  chief  dues  as  : 
1 Sarshur,  2 Lehho,  3 ChoJcho,.  4 Chop  do,  5 Scimar-chhanto,  6 Marnu-parnu 
7 Chan  drdnu-pirdnu,  8 Bha'ki-bhuici,  9 Davy  a.  Bale  as,  10  Chhaiti-mundu,  11  Qulful * 
12  Phoda-phodi , 13  Ma!ta!-sala!mati , 14  Mohur,  1 5 Sadamaji,  16  Kango.  The  Dassondh 
and  Petondh  though  large  dues  are  not  regularly  paid.  Many  Khojahs  do  not  pay 
them  at  all.  Mr.  Hashimbhai  Nur  Muhammad. 

3 Sir  Joseph  Arnould’s  Judgment  in  the  Great  Khojah  Case  of  i860  page  11, 
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enjoy  jointly  with  other  Musalmans,  the  Khojahs  observe  nine  other 
yearly  holidays.1 

lemans,  properly  Muamins  or  Believers,  include  five  divisions  of 
Kachhis  from  Sindh  and  Kachh,  Halaris  from  Halar  in  north-east 
Kathiavacla,  Dhokas  belonging  to  Dholka  in  Ahmedabad,  Dhoraji 
Bhavnagris  from  Bhavnagar  in  south-east  Kathiavada,  and  Yeravadas 
from  Yeraval  in  south  Kathiavada.  Their  descent  from  converts  of 
two  distinct  Hindu- Sindh  and  Kachh  castes,  the  trading  Lohanas  and 
the  market  gardening  Kachhias  of  Kathiavada,  is  perpetuated  by  the 
two  main  divisions  of  Kachhis  and  Haldis,  from  the  latter  of  which 
the  Dhokas  Bhavnagris  and  Yeravadas  are  offshoots. 

Maulana  Abdul  Kadir  Muhi-yud-dm  Gilani  the  Saint  of  Saints 
died  at  Baghdad  in  a.d.  1165  (h.  561).  On  his  death-bed  he  ordered 
one  of  his  sons  Taj-ud-din  to  settle  in  India  and  display  to  its  people 
the  light  of  Islam.3  In  a.d.  1421  (h.  838)  Sayad  Eusuf-ud-din  Kadiri, 
fifth  in  descent  from  Taj-ud-dm,  was  in  a miraculous  dream  ordered  to 
set  sail  for  Sindh  and  guide  its  people  into  the  right  way  of  Islam. 
When  Sayad  Eusuf -ud-din  reached  Sindh,  its  capital  was  Nagar-Thatha 
and  its  ruler  was  a chief  of  the  Samma  dynasty  (a.d.  1351- 1521) 
with  the  title  of  Markab  Khan3  (probably  Jam  Rai  Dan  [a.d.  1454]  ) 
who  received  Sayad  Eusuf-ud-din  with  honour  and  entertained  him  as 
his  guest.  At  this  time  Manekji,  the  head  of  the  eighty-four  nukhs 
or  divisions  of  the  Lohana  community1  was  in  favour  at  the  court  of 


1  The  details  are  : 

Katl  Assassination  of  the  Imam  A li  ...  

JjailaUuUKadr  Night  of  pre-ordainment  of  Destinies  

1 'd-i-Ghadir  

Ashurah 

ChxJtdlxcm  ...  ...  ...  ...  •*.  ...  ...  ...  ... 

Katl-i  (Assassination  of)  Imam  Hasan 

I'd-i-Mciulad  Husein’s  Birthday 

The  Nciuruz  or  Vernal  Equinox  kept  according  to  the  Parsi 

calculation  

Birthday  of  His  Highness  Agha  Khan 


21st  Ramazan. 

23rd  ditto. 

18th  Zir  Ha;j jah. 

9th  and  10  th  Mnharram. 
21st  of  Safar, 

29th  ditto. 

17th  of  the  1st  Rabi. 

21st  March. 

Falgun  Sud  6th,  25th  Mar. 


2 From  an  Urdu  treatise  named  Nuzhat-ul-Akhbar  by  Sayad  Anur-ud-din  Nuzhat 
written  under  the  patronage  of  the  Meman  spiritual  guide  Pfr  Buzurg  Ali  of  Mundra 
in  Kachh  in  A.D.  1873  (h.  1290).  This  account,  though  unreliable  as  to  dates, 
is  said  to  be  derived  from  three  respectable  sources  : First  the  pedigree  of  the 
holy  Sayad  Buzurg  Ali.  Second,  sanads  or  patents  of  the  headship  of  the  community 
conferred  on  Manekji  the  first  Lohana  convert  to  Isldm  in  the  possession  of  Setli 
Sahebna  of  Bhuj,  MabiekjPs  descendant  in  Bombay.  Third,  sanads  or  patents  in  the 
possession  of  Joshi  Bhoja'ji,  a descendant  of  Joshi  Hansraj,  son  of  Ramani,  the  caste 
priest  of  the  Lohdnas  at  the  time  of  their  conversion. 

3 Farishtah  (Persian  Text,  II.  615-620)  in  his  notice  of  the  Sammas  of  Sindh  does  not 
mention  any  individual  of  the  name  of  Markab  Khan  as  having  ruled  over  Sindh.  The 
Tankh-i-Ma&sumi,  a.d.  1600  (Elliot,  I.  231)  mentions  a fakir  who  was  a man  of 
judgment  and  was  considered  a saint  at  Thatha,  as  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  Samma 
ruler  J&m  B&i  Dan  (a.d.  1454)  and  as  much  respected  and  favoured  by  that  monarch. 
The  nearness  of  this  date  (a,d.  1421)  given  to  Sayad  Eusuf-ud-dm  with  the  date 
(a.d.  1454)  of  Jam  Rdi  Dan  favours  the  supposition  that  by  Markab  Klidn  the  author 
of  the  treatise  meant  Jdm  K&i  Ddn  himself. 

4 According  to  the  Memans  the  name  Lohahia  is  from  Lohiinpur  in  Multan.  This 
derivation  is  probably  correct.  The  Khojahs  (Above  page  39)  say  Loluina  is  from  Lahura- 
gadh,  probably  Lahore,  but  the  Khojdhs  are  sadly  confused.  According  to  Amir-ud-din 
(page  13)  in  a.d.  1400  the  Loluinas  were  known  in  Sindh  as  Motas.  The  names  of  sixty  of 
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Markab  Khan.  Markab  Khan  became  a follower  of  the  Sayacl  and 
Manekji  with  two  of  his  three  sons  and  700  Lohana  families  followed  their 
ruler  s example.  Of  the  two  sons  of  Manekji  who  became  converts  Ravji 
was  called  Ahmed  and  Ravjds  sons  Sundarji  and  ILansraj  were  named 
Adam  and  Taj  Muhammad.  On  their  conversion  the  saint  changed 
the  name  of  the  community  from  Mota  and  Lohana  to  Muamin 
or  Believers,  and,  investing*  Adam  with  a dress  of  honour,  appointed 
him  hereditary  head  of  the  new  community  with  his  seat  at  Wara 
near  1 hatha.  The  Hindu  relatives  of  the  converted  Lohanas  called 
on  their  spiritual  guides  to  pray  to  Darya  Plr  the  Indus  spirit  to 
remove  the  saint.1  The  Indus  spirit  heard  their  prayer.  The  saint 
refused  a grant  of  land  and  after  receiving  his  followers^  assurance 
that  they  would  continue  to  support  his  descendants  as  their  religious 
heads  Eusuf-ud-din  retired  by  sea  to  Irak.  Before  leaving  he  blessed 
his  people,  a blessing  to  which  the  Memans  trace  their  fruitfulness 
and  their  success  in  trade.  Pir  Buzurg  Ali  Kddiri  of  Mundra  in 
south  Kachh  who  died  nearly  two  years  ago  (a.d.  1896]  was  eighteenth 
in  descent  from  Sayad  Eusuf-ud-din.  The  present  (a.d.  1898)  Pir  is  his 
son  Sayad  Jaarar  Shah  who  lives  partly  in  Bombay  and  partly  in  Mundra. 
According  to  this  account  at  the  invitation  of  the  Jadeja  Rao  Khengar 
(a.d.  1548-1584),  under  Kannawa  a descendant  of  Adam  Seth,  the 
Memans  moved  from  Thatha  to  Bhuj  ; and,  under  the  favour  of  Rao 
Khengar  who  honoured  Kannawa  with  the  title  of  Seth,  founded  the 
Meman  ward  of  that  city.  At  an  uncertain  date  the  Lohana  or  Kaclihi 
Memans  passed  from  Kachh  south  through  Kathiavada  to  Gujarat. 
They  are  said  to  have  been  strong  and  wealthy  in  Surat  during  the 
period  of  its  prosperity  (a.d.  1580  - 1680).  As  Surat  sank  the  Kachhi 
Memans  moved  to  Bombay,  the  settlement  receiving  a large  increase  in 
consequence  of  the  sufferings  caused  in  north  Gujarat  and  Kachh  by  the 
A.d.  1818  famine.  As  Kathiavada  did  not  suffer  less  than  Kachh  from 
the  famine  of  A.d.  1813,  many  Kathiavada  Memans  from  Halar  and 
Bhavnagar  migrated  to  different  parts  of  Gujarat,  chiefly  to  the  north 
Gujarat  states  and  Ahmedabad  and  also  to  Surat  and  Bombay.  Besides 
what  may  be  considered  their  homes  in  Kachh  and  Kathiavada  the 
Memans  are  scattered  over  the  cities  of  north  and  south  Gujarat.  Beyond 
Gujarat  Memans  both  of  the  Halar  and  of  the  Kachhi  classes  are  found 
in  Bombay  rhana  tsiasik  and  Khandesh,  Beyond  the  Presidency 
Memans,  almost  entirely  of  the  Kachh  division,  have  sjrread  as  traders 
and  merchants  and  formed  settlements  in  Calcutta,  Madras,  the 
Malabar  Coast,  South  Burma,  Siam,  Singapur,  and  Java  ■ in  the 
ports  of  the  Arabian  peninsula  except  Maskat  where  they  have  been 


their  eighty-four Nukhs  or  clans  are  : Aodclni , Alya,  Ambiya , Asakirah , Adthdkar , Bhatdi, 
Barya , Ghakhar , GJiata,  Gliadi , Ghadhtar,  Q-anda,  Gf-ajan  Mathya,  Ghdbadnda , ChoJcka 
Sota,'  Chandnani  Chochak,  Chideman  Sahya , Chide,  A duputra,  Chandan,  Johan  Putra , 
Jeysiyya,  Karya,  Khakhar,  Khokharya,  Khodra , Xayath,  Kesarya,  Xatesra , Xotak , 
Xhora,  Loriya,  Lculak,  Majitya , Maanak,  Medivar , Afar  am,  JSdrwdni , Pdharya, 
Paly  a,  Pandhi , Par  karya,  Padaa,  PhulbadncLa , Pop  at,  Rack,  Rakunraya,  Raichaitna , 
Rdna,  Barya,  Rokhana,  Ruparel,  Sale  rani,  Sabdcjar , Senduwa , Somiya , Sondaila 
Somisar,  T haler dl,  Tinna , and  Thaura, 

1 The  Lohana  x>riests  who  prayed  to  the  Indus  were  Tekmal,  Adhanmal,  Nandmal, 
and  Malmal.  7 
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ousted  by  the  Khojahs  ; in  Mozambique  Zanzibar  and  the  East  African 
Coast.  The  Jaddah  Memans  are  mostly  Kachhis.  The  Kachh 
Memans  are  a fair  people,  the  men  often  with  ruddy  skins  thick 
beards,  profuse  head  and  body-hair,  large  dark  almond-shaped  eyes 
with  the  full  and  arched  eyebrows  peculiar  to  Sindh.  Somewhat 
above  the  middle  height  and  inclined  to  fullness  in  youth  and  corpu- 
lence in  middle  age  both  men  and  women  are  remarkably  well-formed 
and  strong.  The  Kachh  Me  maids  face  is  often  round  sometimes  oval, 
with  round  cheeks,  high  forehead,  a straight  or  slightly  hooked  nose 
with  large  well-turned  nostrils,  small  full  lips,  round  well  marked  chin 
generally  dimpled  in  women,  small  ears,  and  an  elongated  neck  set  on 
square  shoulders.  The  expression  is  keen,  shrewd,  self-reliant.  They 
wear  the  moustache  short  according  to  the  sunnaJi  (tradition  and 
practice)  of  the  Prophet,  and  the  beard  about  at  the  most  six  inches 
long,  often,  when  a plentiful  growth  of  its  thick  hair  spreads  over 
their  cheeks  divided  by  two  shaven  belts  one  on  the  cheek  the  other 
on  the  neck.  Regardless  of  the  law  many  of  the  younger  men  wear 
their  hair  short  and  parted  in  the  middle,  the  moustache  full,  and  the 
beard  cropped  close.  Most  of  them  however  shave  the  head.  Meman 
women  who  have  often  very  long  hair  wear  it  parted  down  the  middle 
in  a plait  of  three  braids  ending  in  a ribbon.  The  elders  both  men  and 
women  try  to  disguise  gray  hair  by  dyeing  it  with  henna  (Lawsonia 
inermis)  and  sometimes  with  henna  and  indigo.1  For  a time  the 
indigo  dye  is  effective,  but  if  the  application  is  not  renewed  within 
eight  days  the  roots  of  the  hair  turn  a flaming  purple.  Both  Meman 
men  and  women  blacken  their  eyelids  with  collyrium  kohl.  From 
early  girlhood  Meman  women  redden  their  palms  fingers  and  finger 
nails  and  their  soles  and  toes  with  henna.2  Black  dentrifice  is 
also  used  by  married  women.3  The  Halai  Memans  are  darker  and 
smaller  than  the  Kaehhi  Memans  with  whom  they  never  marry. 
The  features  of  the  Halais  are  not  so  marked  as  those  of  the  Kachhis ; 
neither  are  they  so  regular  or  pleasant.  It  is  difficult  to  give  a typical 
description  of  a Halai  Meman. 

In  business  both  Kaehhi  and  Halai  Memans  are  shrewd  and  energetic, 
the  Kachhis  with  perhaps  the  better  name  for  fair  dealing.  Socially 
both  communities  are  jovial  pleasure-loving  and  hot-tempered  ; and  are 
regarded  by  other  Musalmans  as  devout  and  charitable.  A favourite 
form  of  Meman  charity  is  to  help  poor  pilgrims  to  Makkah,  a 
generosity  which  sometimes  goes  the  length  of  chartering  a ship.4 


1 This  is  also  a sunnali  or  traditionally  meritorious  act.  The  Frophet  said : Change  the 
whiteness  of  your  hair,  but  not  with  anything  black.  (Mishkal-ul-Masfibih,  360  - 362.) 
The  first  Klialffah  Abu  Bakr  (A.d.  632  - 634)  used  to  dye  his  beard  red  with  henna. 
Among  the  Regular  Musalmdns  who  all  use  indigo  dyes,  the  order  is  honoured  in  the 
breach . 

2 Flic  practice  of  applying  henna  varies  greatly.  Many  tinge  only  the  finger  nails 
and  toes.  Some  make  a stripe  along  the  backs  of  their  hands  across  the  knuckles. 
The  stain  is  a light  orange,  a deep  scarlet,  a dark  red,  and  sometimes  by  long  and 
frequent  applications  a dark  much-adrnired  olive. 

3 The  black  dentrifice  mis  si  (Above  page  42  note  1)  together  with  the  hold  and  the 
henna  are  held  in  high  respect,  because  they  are  sanctified  as  a toilet  article  by  the  Lady 
Ffitemali  the  Prophet’s  daughter.  So  far  is  this  respect  carried  that  when  unweil 
Gujarat  Musalmau  women  consider  it  sinful  to  use  missi. 

4 Fondness  for  secret  charity  is  an  honourable  trait  among  rich  Memans.  The 
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In  spite  of  the  Sindh  strain  in  the  Kaehhi,  and  the  Kathiavada 
strain  in  the  H atari,  the  speech  of  the  Kachh  and  Halai  Memans  is 
fundamentally  the  same.  I he  speech  of  the  Kaehhi  though  based 
uPon  the  Kaehhi  dialect  has  so  many  Halai  words  that  the  two  classes 
understand  each  other  with  little  difficulty.1  Contact  with  Urdu  speak- 
ing Musalmans  has  given  almost  all  Memans  a colloquial  knowledge  of 
Urdu.  Except  a few  who  have  a scholarly  knowledge  of  Urdu  the 
Meman  accent  and  pronunciation  of  several  words  is  general  lv 
incorrect.2  J 

At  present,  except  that  the  Kaehhi  outdoor  dress  is  richer,  Kachh 
and  Halai  Memans  wear  the  same  kind  of  clothing.  The  original  dress 
of  the  men.  was  the  Kachh  or  Kathiavada  phdlia  or  loose  turban,  a shirt, 
a jacket,  trousers  loose  and  bulging  above  and  tight  and  sometimes 
buttoned  below  the  knee,  a white  cotton  silk  or  gold-bordered  waist- 
cloth  girt  round  the  waist  and  hanging  below  the  knee,  and  country-made 
slippers.  The  indoor  dress  was  the  shirt  and  trousers.  The  women  dress 
in  a robe  worn  over  the  head,  the  halfsleeved  backless  bodice  and  theblack 
or  navy-blue  petticoat  worn  in  the  Kathiavada  style.  The  first  changes 
in  dress  were  effected  after  the  mutinies  (a.d.  1857)  by  their  Sayads 
and  Maulavis  who  objected  to  Musalman  women  leaving  exposed 
those  parts  of  their  person  which  the  law  ordered  should  be  covered. 
Under  their  influence  the  well-to-do  gave  up  the  Hindu  dress  and  the 
poor  followed  the  example  of  the  rich.  Among  men  the  change 
of  dress  was  more  gradual.  At  first  pilgrims  from  Makkah  took 
to  wearing  the  dmmdmah  or  small  arched  Arab  turban,  the  s/mydh  or 
loose  open  overcoat,  the  long  loose  shirt,  and  tight  sleeveless  waistcoat. 
Except  that  the  buttons  were  removed,  the  old  ankle-long  trousers 
were  continued.  For  some  years  pilgrims  alone  were  allowed  to  wear 
this  Arab  dress.  But  by  degrees  the  new  style  came  into  almost 
universal  use.  Though  Memans  are  fond  of  costly  clothes  neither 
men  nor  women  show  taste  or  neatness  in  dress.  The  men  are 
fond  of  gold  embroidery  and  the  women  of  gay  colours.  The  chief 
peculiarities  in  the  present  dress  of  the  Meman  is  the  shortness  of  their 
turbans  which  consists  of  a few  coils  of  some  light  silk  or  shawl 
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Meman  ideal  of  hidden  generosity  was  the  merchant  Haji  Zakariyyah  (a.d.  1823  - 1840) 
the  founder  of  the  Zakariyyah  mosque  in  the  street  of  that  name  in  Bombay  City.  A 
learned  and  devout  Maulavi  from  Malwa  lodging-  in  the  Zakariyyah  mosque  was 
conscious  during  the  night  that  a bent  old  man  muffled  in  a dirty  sheet  was  shampooing 
him.  The  Maulavi  prayed  the  old  man  to  cease  but  he  would  not.  The  Maulavi  fell 
asleep  and  in  the  morning  found  a twenty-rupee  note  under  his  bedding.  As  he  failed 
to  trace  the  giver,  next  night,  when  the  old  shampooer  returned,  the  Maulavi  feigned 
sleep  and  caught  the  old  man’s  hand  while  placing  a paper  under  his  bedding.  In  the 
struggle  the  old  man’s  sheet  fell  off  revealing  the  honoured  features  of  Haji  Zakariyyah 
who  was  abashed  at  being  caught  in  an  act  of  secret  generosity.  The  paper  enclosed  a 
note  for  a hundred  rupees.  On  the  wrapper  were  the  words  : A tribute  of  respect  for 
learning.  Pray  for  the  forgiveness  of  this  humble  instrument  of  Allah’s  will. 

1 Among  the  differences  in  common  words  between  Kaehhi  and  Halai  may  be  noted  : 


English.  Kaehhi.  Halai. 


Behind. 

Call. 

Puthia. 

Sadkar. 

Wanse. 

Ba'rak. 

Bread. 

Fall. 

Mini, 

Champ  one. 

Roti. 

Pai. 

Bring. 

Father. 

Giniah. 

Bapa. 

A'n. 

Pe. 

2 For  ghar  house  a Meman  says  gar,  for  l ltd l brother  bdl,  for  blicldci  rent  la! da,  and 
speaks  Urdu  with  the  Kachh  or  Kathidvdda  accent. 
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or  gold-embroidered  material  wound  over  a cool  any  and  light  straw 
net- work  cap,  a recent  importation  from  Java,  ora  white  cotton-padded 
Arab  skullcap.  In  the  dress  of  the  women  the  leading  peculiarities 
are  the  shortness  of  the  bodice  sleeves,  the  looseness  of  the  silk  shirt,  and 
the  tightness  at  the  ankle  and  looseness  above  the  knees  of  the  trousers, 
and  the  liberal  use  of  gold  beads  and  gold  or  silk  embroidery  in  the 
shirt. 

A rich  Meman' s indoor  dress  consists  of  a gold-embroidered  or 
brocade  skullcap,  a long  shirt  of  thin  flowered  or  plain  muslin  fastened 
at  the  neck  by  three  or  four  buttons  kept  together  by  a tiny  gold 
chain,  a tightfitting  sleeveless  waistcoat  sadariah  of  broadcloth 
velvet  or  cashmere  in  the  cold  and  of  white  muslin  or  coloured  silk  in 
the  hot  weather,  with,  in  front,  a row  of  small  silk  buttons  each  with 
its  corresponding  loop,  two  long  breast  pockets  and  two  shallow 
crescent- shaped  waist  pockets.  From  the  long  breast  pocket  or  from 
between  the  looped  fastenings  peeps  out  a coloured  silk  handkerchief. 
The  trousers  are  of  a creamy  lawn  or  longcloth,  loose  above  and  tight 
at  the  ankle,  the  edges  braided.  The  elder  and  more  religious  wear 
the  shorter  legM  trousers  which  end  an  inch  or  two  above  the  ankle. 

O # 

Out  of  doors  a few  of  the  richer  and  younger  men  wear  broadcloth 
trousers  of  uniform  looseness  reaching  the  ground  in  English  fashion. 
Indoors  except  a few  who  wear  English  slippers  and  stockings  the  feet 
are  bare.  In  going  out  a rich  Meman  draws  over  his  indoor  dress 
a six  ay  ah  sadaryah  or  over -waistcoat  of  the  same  material  as  the 
waistcoat,  but  unlike  it  rather  loose  and  sleeved  but  with  the  skirts  slit 
at  the  sides  and  often  reaching  lower  than  the  knee.  On  the  top>  of  the 
upper  waistcoat  and  of  the  same  material  the  rich  Meman  draws  the 
loose  unbuttoned  Arab  gown  or  shay  ah.  He  puts  his  feet  into 
English  shoes  or  red  pointed  country  slippers.  Except  for  its  gold 
buttons  and  its  collars,  epaulettes,  and  gold  or  embroidered  edges 
a rich  Meman's  ceremonial  dress  is  the  same  as  his  usual  outdoor 
dress.  The  headdress  is  the  old  arched  Arab  turban  or  a valuable 
Cashmere  shawl  : a full  embroidered  or  gold-edged  Banaras  scarf 
dupatla , or,  according  to  the  latest  fashion,  a short  scarf  wound 
once  or  twice  round  a skullcap  of  embroidered  broadcloth  or  silk, 
or,  latest  novelty  of  all,  of  China  or  Java  straw.  The  middle  class 
Meman' s indoor  and  outdoor  dress  is  less  costly  and  is  made  of  more 
lasting  materials.  He  dispenses  with  the  gown  shdyah  both  on  cere- 
monial and  common  occasions  and  sometimes,  like  the  men  of  the  lower 
middle  and  poor  classes,  goes  out  on  pleasure  and  business  in  a skullcap 
with  nothing  over  his  waistcoat.  On  his  feet  he  wears  English  boots 
or  shoes  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  very  rich,  stockings.  A poor  Meman 
wears  a cotton  or  silk  skullcap,  a coarse  longcloth  or  muslin  shirt, 
a broadcloth  silk  or  cashmere  waistcoat  and  trousers  of  inferior 
longcloth  or  common  gray  shirting.  Only  on  the  I'd  holidays  and  at 
marriages  and  public  dinners  does  a poor  Meman  wear  the  turban 
or  the  over-waistcoat  shdyah  sadaryah.  He  generally  wears  country- 
made  red  shoes  or  pointed  slippers. 

A rich  Meman  woman  wears  the  long  loose  half-sleeved  silken 
chemise  called  aba  of  gay  coloured  Chinese  or  Indian  silk  fastened 
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by  two  small  buttons1 2  on  each  side  of  the  neck  above  the  shoulders, 
embroidered  at  the  breast  and  coloured  with  gold  lace  at  the  skirts  and 
over  the  seams.  The  chemise  is  often  of  muslin  or  gauze  to  show  the 
rich  materials  and  profuse  ornaments  of  the  tight  backless  bodice  of 
silk  or  brocade.  The  trousers  loose  above  the  knees  and  tight  above 
the  ankle  are  of  silk  of  soberer  hue  than  the  chemise  and  richly  brocaded 
and  gold-laced  down  the  sides  and  at  the  skirts.  The  usual  indoor 
headdress  is  the  missar  a triangle  of  flowered  or  plain  silk  with  one 
side  laced  or  edged  with  gold  buttons.  Over  the  chemise  out  of  doors 
or  on  ceremonial  occasions  is  worn  the  scarf  a three-yard  flowered 
square  piece  of  gauze  oclena  or  maldy a or  brown  silk  having  gold  lace 
edges  and  the  seams  hidden  with  embroidered  lace.  In  the  house  with  few 
exceptions  both  Kachh  and  Halai  Memans  keep  the  feet  bare,  slippers 
being  occasionally  worn.  On  going  out  a rich  Meman  lady  of 
either  class  draws  over  her  dress  the  Malaya3  or  Malacca  brown  silken 
sheet  with  gold  lace  seams  or  fringes.  On  their  feet  the  Halai  women 
whether  rich  or  poor  never  wear  stockings  and  often  not  slippers,  while 
out  of  doors  the  Kachhis  always  wear  stockings  and  shoes  of  Afghan 
leather.  On  occasions  of  ceremony  Meman  ladies  in  addition  to  their 
indoor  dress  wear  a scarf  round  the  neck,  the  scarf  chemise  and 
trousers  being  more  richly  embroidered  with  seed-pearls  and  gold 
lace  than  is  the  practice  among  other  Sunni  ladies.  Halai  Meman 
ladies  are  lavish  of  gold  and  silver  ornaments  and  sparing  of  jewels. 
This  is  less  notable  among  Kachh  Memans  many  of  whom  have 
complete  sets  of  valuable  jewels.  Aeither  Halais  nor  Kachhis  wear 
any  sign  of  mourning.  Except  that  she  wears  no  nose-stud  nth  and 
does  not  attend  marriages  or  other  festive  gatherings  a widow  is  not 
expected  to  conform  to  mourning  rules. 

Though  great  eaters  and  fond  of  good  cheer,  the  Memans  accord- 
ing to  Musalman  ideas  are  indifferent  cooks  and  somewhat  coarse 
feeders.  The  corpulence  of  most  middle-aged  Memans  of  the  well-to-do 
class  is  due  in  great  measure  to  the  large  quantity  of  clarified  butter 
ghi  they  accustom  themselves  to  take  from  childhood.  Four  dishes, 
originally  from  north  Gujarat,  are  much  prized  by  Memans.  These 
are  : A stew  of  rice  and  sheep-bones  with  cjhi  called  hadcla  puldo  or 
bone-stew  by  the  Kachhis  and  mindrdja  or  royal  dish  by  the  Halaris. 
The  second,  their  favourite  at  the  evening  meal,  is  a blend  of  rice  and 
black  gram  mung  Phaseolus  mungo  known  as  mung  ki  khichadi. 
The  blend  is  taken  in  two  forms.  First,  to  the  rice  and  pulse  are 
added  as  much  ghi  as  the  mess  can  bear  without  dripping,  and  with 
this  is  taken  curds  whey  pulse-biscuits  or  mango  pickle.  When 
this  is  over  some  of  the  blend  is  mixed  with  a cup  of  milk  and  supped 
like  milk-pudding  or  porridge.  The  third  is  a stew  of  fish  and  Indian 
horse  radish  seJctcc  Moringa  pterygospermum  beans  or  fish  and  bhendi 
Hibiscus  esculentus.  The  fourth  called  muthia  or  fist-cakes  by  the 


1 The  position  of  tlie  buttons  is  one  of  the  two  main  differences  between  a Meman 
and  a Ivhojah  woman’s  dress.  The  chemise  of  the  Klioiah  lady  has  its  buttons  in  the 
middle  of  the  chest  below  the  neck,  the  Meman  lady’s  chemise  has  a button  over  each 
shoulder. 

2 The  word  is  Arabic  showing  that  the  article  of  dress  was  borrowed  by  the  Arabs 

from  the  country  which  gave  it  its  name. 
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Kachhis  and  dohris  or  thick-cakes  by  the  H alar  is,  is  of  pulse  with 
pieces  of  salted  fish  and  lumps  of  rice  and  millet  bread  roasted  or 
steamed  with  spices  and  ghi. 

Memans,  both  Kachhis  and  Halaris,  are  Sunnis  of  the  Hanafi 
school  to  which  most  of  the  Indian  and  Turkish  Musalmans  belong. 
As  a class  Memans  are  religious,  though  some  of  them,  especially 
the  Kachhis  keep  to  early  non-Muslim  social  usages.  '1  he  most  notable 
of  these  non-Islamic  customs  is  their  refusal,  like  their  ancestors  the 
Lohanas,1  to  allow  their  daughters  and  widows  any  inheritance.2  So 
careful  are  the  Memans  to  perform  the  pilgrimage  to  Makkah  that 
about  forty  per  cent  of  their  number  have  the  honourable  prefix  of 
Haji  or  pilgrim.  As  soon  as  he  has  laid  by  money  enough  a 
Meman  takes  his  wife  and  sometimes  very  young  children,  and, 
undaunted  by  the  dangers  of  the  voyage,  for  He  who  cares  for  him  at 
home  will  guard  him  on  the  way  to  His  House,  starts  for  Makkah  and, 
if  he  can  afford  it,  Madinah.  If  he  has  wealth  and  leisure,  the 
Meman  pilgrim  visits  Baghdad  to  worship  at  the  shrine  of  his  patron 
saint  Maulana  Abdul  Kadir  Gilani.  For  those  wdio  have  made  or  are 
unable  to  make  the  great  pilgrimage  several  Indian  shrinesare  usually 
visited,  in  Gujarat  the  shrine  of  Shah  A'lam  at  Ahmedabad  and  the 
spirit-scaring  tomb  of  M1rd.11  Sayad  Ali  Datar  at  Unja  about  fifty-six 
miles  north  of  Ahmedabad.  Since  the  opening  of  the  Rajputana 
Railway  the  Meman  from  Gujarat  and  Bombay  has  become  a constant 
visitor  at  the  death-day  fairs  or  uras  of  Khajali  Mum-ud-dm  Chishti 
of  Ajmer.  Like  other  Sunnis  the  MemanJs  belief  in  magic  and  sorcery 
centres  in  the  traditional  maxim  “ Magic  is  true,  but  he  who  practices 
magic  is  an  infidel. ”3  To  the  practice  of  white  magic,  soothsaying  fdl 
lcholna , and  the  procuring  of  luck-charms  and  amulets  they  have  like 
other  Musalmans  no  objection.  They  also  believe  in  astrology  and 
consult  astrologers,  a practice  condemned  by  the  Prophet.  Their 
advisers  in  soothsaying  and  witchcraft  are  poor  Sayads.4  The  present 


1 See  Borradaile’s  Caste  Rules,  903-904. 

3 As  1ms  been  noticed  at  page  47  note  1 in  A.d.  1847  a case  occurred  wlncli  shows 
how  firmly  the  Memans  cling  to  their  original  tribal  customs.  The  widow  of  Haji  Nur 
Muhammad  of  the  Zakariyya  family  demanded  a share  of  her  deceased  husband’s  pro- 
perty. The  jdmd-dt  or  community  decided  that  a widow  had  no  claim  to  share  her 
husband’s  estate.  Before  the  High  Court,  in  spite  of  the  ridicule  of  other  Sunnis,  the 
elders  of  the  Kaclilii  Memans  declared  that  their  caste-rules  denied  the  widow’s  claim. 
The  matter  caused  and  is  still  (a.d.  1896)  causing  agitation  as  the  doctors  of  the  Sunni 
law  at  Makkah  have  decided  that  as  the  law  of  inheritance  is  laid  down  by  the  Holy 
Ivuraan,  a wilful  departure  from  it  is  little  short  of  apostacy.  The  Memans  are  con- 
templating a change.  So  far  they  have  not  found  themselves  able  to  depart  from  their 
tribal  practice. 

3 Jddu  bar  halclc  hai , magar  uska  Tcarne  v'dla  Kafir . 

4 A Meman’ s wife  the  mother  of  several  children  dies.  After  a decent  interval  the 
Meman  marries  again.  The  new  wife  sickens  and  her  ailment  does  not  yield  to  the 
common  home  treatment  employed  by  her  mother  or  mother-in-law.  She  is  advised 
to  resort  to  a'la!  chhu'la  or  spirit-treatment.  On  going  to  bed  the  sick  woman  lays  some 
grains  of  rice  and  either  five  coppers,  or  a two  or  four-anna  silver  piece  with  a copper 
under  her  pillow  and  in  the  morning  by  a servant  or  poor  female  relative  sends  the  rice  and 
money  to  some  cunning  Sayad  or  exorcist.  The  Sayad  takes  the  grains  of  rice,  hears  the 
account  of  the  illness,  breathes  on  the  rice  and  blows  a prayer  on  the  copper  or  silver. 
He  says  : The  spirit  of  a dead  woman  is  in  this  coin.  Had  the  lady’s  lord  a former  wife, 
and  did  the  wife  die?  “True  words  ” replies  the  lady’s  emissary.  Then  the  sickness 
is  the  haunting  of  the  troubled  spirit  of  the  former  wife.  But,  objects  the  messenger, 
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religious  head  of  the  Kachhi  Memans,  the  nineteenth  in  descent  from 
Pir  Eusufuddm,  lives  at  Mun'dra  about  forty  miles  east  of  Mandvi  in 
Kachh.  He  pays  his  followers  a yearly  or  two-yearly  visit  when  a 
money  subscription  called  kheda  from  Ids.  2 to  Rs.  200  is  gathered 
from  every  Meman  family  and  paid  to  the  Pir.  Memans  also  honour 
the  Bukhari  Say  ads  of  Ahmedadad.  Besides  a higdi  priest  living 
usually  at  Sarhind  in  the  Panjab  and  visiting  his  Gujarat  followers 
about  once  every  five  years  the  Halaishave  a provincial  head  or  Mukhi 
wno  lives  at.  Dhoraji  in  Kathiawar.  This  man  has  power  to  hear  and 

pass  orders  in  petty  marriage  and  divorce  and  sometimes  in  inheritance 
cases. 

Except  a small  body  of  craftsmen  Memans  are  traders  merchants 
dealers  or  shopkeepers  in  any  branch  of  commerce  except  intoxicants 
and  other  traffic  which  is  forbidden  to  the  followers  of  Islam.  As 
shopkeepers  and  miscellaneous  dealers  next  to  the  Jamnagar  Bolioras, 
the  Memans  are  perhaps  the  most  numerous  and  certainly  the  most 
successful  among  Musalmans.  They  owe  their  success  in  business  to 
their  freedom  from  display  and  their  close  and  personal  attention  to  and 
keen . interest  in  business.  The  richest  Meman  merchant  does  not 
disdain  to  do  what  a Pfirsi  merchant  of  his  position  would  leave 
to  his  clerks.  Their  hope  and  courage  are  also  excellent  endowments. 
1 hey  engage  without  fear  in  any  promising  new  branch  of  trade  and 
are  daring  in  their  ventures,  a trait  partly  inherited  from  their  Lohana 
ancestors  and  partly  due  to  their  faith  in  the  luck  which  their  sainPs 
favour  secures  them.  Except  what  they  borrow  for  trade  purposes, 
Memans  with  rare  exceptions  are  free  from  debt.  They  are  careful 
generally  to  conform  to  the  Islamic  injunction  against  lending  money 
at  interest,  though  in  the  complicated  accounts  of  large  foreign  firms 
interest  on  capital  may  not  altogether  be  excluded.  Though  they  have 
lately  begun  to  teach  their  boys  English,  Memans  as  a class  are  averse 
from  the  higher  education.  Most  Meman  girls  have  a fair  knowledge 
of  Hindustani  and  are  well  grounded  in  religious  matters. 

Sa'balia's.  See  Dudvtalas. 


my  mistress  is  very  good  to  the  children  of  the  deceased.  ‘ It  is  not  the  children  ’ 
returns  the  wise  one  (the  Siydna  as  the  exorcist  is  called  by  women).  ‘ Has  your 
mistress  observed  the  death-day  of  the  late  wife  ? Perhaps  she  does  not  even  know  it. 

.11  } °ur  mistress  that  when  she  possesses  the  love  of  the  dead  lady’s  lord  and  is 
nnstiess  of  all  that  once  was  hers  it  is  but  a light  tribute  to  feed  five  Sayads  or  poor 
men  on  curds  rice  and  pulse-porridge  on  the  former  wife’s  death  day.’  The  friend 
brings  back  the  fay  ad’s  message.  The  bay  ad  is  called.  The  sick  woman  sits  in 
rout  of  him  unveiled.  The  Say  ad  burns  frankincense,  cuts  a lime  or  two,  mumbles 
ovei  a mil  and  hammers  it  into  the  threshold.  Either  then  or  after  the  cure  is  completed 
he  is  paid  from  Rs.  H to  Rs.  5j.  Sometimes  the  Say  ad  does  not  consider  this 
enough  and  while  leaving  asks  liis  patient  to  send  him  a white  china  plate  every 
morning.  On  the  plate  the  bay  ad  traces  in  saffron  ink  either  some  squares  with  certain 
figures  or  writes  the  most  potent  and  effective  of  all  spirit  and  magic  charms,  the 
lJ3th  chapter  of  the  Kuraan,  the  Throne  Verse,  which  runs:  “ Allah!  there  is  no 
God  but  he,  the  living,  the  self -subsisting  ; neither  slumber  nor  sleep  seizetli  him.  To 
him  belongeth  whatever  is  in  heaven  and  on  earth.  Who  is  he  that  can  intercede 
with  him  except  by^  his  will  ? He  knoweth  their  present  and  their  past,  and  they 
encompass  nothing  ox  his  knowledge  except  so  far  as  he  pleasetli.  His  throne  is  spread 
over  heaven  and  earth,  and  the  keeping  of  both  burdens  him  not.  He  is  the  high, 
the  mighty.”  The  patient  has  to  dissolve  the  writing  or  figures  in  water  or  rosewater 
and  drink  it.  . Sometimes  a charm  is  written  on  paper  to  be  dissolved  and  drunk  or  to 
be  worn  in  a silver  case  round  the  neck  or  arm, 
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III.— Land. 

Under  Land  come  twenty-one  classes;  Behlims,  Bohoras,  Chavadas, 
ChowTans,  Gametis,  Ghermehdis,  Gohels,  Jetas,  Kasbatis,  Rhokhais, 
Malnvanas,  Maliks,  Matias,  Molesalams,  Parmars,  Ratbors,  Samas, 
Shekhdas,  Solahkis,  Sumras,  and  Tdnks. 

Behlims,  converted  Rajputs  of  the  Behiim  tribe,  are  found  in 
north  Gujarat  and  in  Broach.  The  Behlims  seem  originally  to  have 
been  a Turkish  tribe.  Farishtah  (Persian  Test,  I.  87)  mentions  a 
certain  Muhammad  Behiim  or  Bahalim  probably  an  Islamised  Turk 
who  held  Lahor  on  behalf  of  Sultan  Arsalan  Shah  (A.D.  1115-  1118) 
on  the  accession  of  Sultan  Bahrain  Shah  to  the  thrones  of  Ghazni  and 
Hindustan.  Bahrdm  Shah  of  Ghazni  entered  India  in  A.D.  HUS  with 
the  object  of  chastbiag  and  quelling  the  disturbance  caused  by  this 
Behiim.  In  the  contest  which  follow  ed  Behiim  was  taken  prisoner. 
But  Suit  bn  Bahram  Shah  set  him  free  and  restored  him  to  bis  position 
of  commander  of  the  Lahor  forces.  In  spite  of  this  settlement,  on  the 
return  of  Bahrain  Shah  to  Ghazni,  Behiim  built  the  fort  of  Nagor  m the 
country  of  biwalik  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bera  (Elliot,  II. 
and  having  pnced  his  family  and  property  in  the  fort  gathered  a 
numerous  army  of  Arabs  Persians  Afghans^  and  Ivhilji  links  anc 
endeavoured  to  regain  his  independence.  Bahrain  Shhh  returned  to  India 
and  engaging  Behiim  in  battle  near  Multan  slew  Behiim  together 
with  Ins  ten  sons.  Farishtah  (Ditto)  mentions  that  during  a short 
period  of  his  independence  Behiim  overthrew  and  subjugated  many 
haughty  Hindu  chiefs.  This  is  probably  the  invasion  by  Muham- 
mad Behiim  of  Marwar  noticed  by  Elliott,  II.  ISO,  and  the  Ras  Mala, 
I.  175.  Like  the  Chavadas,  Cliowans,  Gohels,  Jetas,  Makwdmas, 
Rathors,  Solahkis  and  Thnks,  by  intermarrying  with  other  Mnsal- 
mans,  the  Behlims  have  ceased  to  form  a separate  class,  and  then 
tribal  name  has  become  little  more  than  a surname.  To  all  of  these 
classes  the  details  given  in  the  Rathor  account  (Below  page  G8)  apply. 

Boliora's1  are  a large  class  numbering  in  the  Breach  district 
alone  over  30,000.  Besides  in  Broach,  peasant  Bohoras  are  found 
south  in  the  Ulpad  and  Mandvi  sub-divisions  of  the  Surat  district, 
east  in  Baroda,  and  north  in  Ahmedabad  and  Kathiawar.  If  the 
account  of  the  Daudi  or  trading  Bohoras  is  correct  (Above  page  -5), 
these  peasant  Bohoras  are  chiefly  the  descenelants  of  Hindu  converts  of 
the  unarmed  castes,  who  adopted  Islam  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
and  during  the  fifteenth  centuries.2  In  addition  to  this,  their  look  and 


1 At  Dh  oils  a in  Ahmedabdd  there  are  a few  families  of  Daudi  peasant  Bohords.  But 

aS ^Beside s' uiuler'  Muzaffar*  Shdh  (A.D.  1390 -1413)  when  they  became  a separate  body, 
the  Sunni  Bohords  probably  received  additions,  both  from  Hindus  and  perhaps  from  the 
ranks  of  the  Shidh  Bohords,  during  their  conversion  under  Sultans  Ahmed  L (A.D.  Ul  • 
14431  Mahmud  Begada  (A.D.  1459 -1513),  and  Mahmud  II.  (a.d.  loSb  - loo4).  Many 
peasant  Bohora's  know  to  what  Hindu  caste  their  forefathers 

settled  in  Sdrod  in  Broach,  claim  descent  from  Manehdram,  a Biahn.an  ot  Mom  l 
Kdthidwar  who  was  converted  by  Mahmdd  Begada.  The  present  _^f  the  fam  y 

is  thirteenth  in  descent  from  the  first  convert.  Some  Bohords  m Dhandhuka,  Ivdvi,  a d 
Jambusar  are  Kdvalids,  some  in  Bliarkodra  are  Vamds,  some  m Devdi  aie  Bajputs, 
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manner  would,  at  least  in  Broacb,  seem  to  show  that  they  include  some 
considerable  foreign  element.1  The  men  have  strong  burly  muscular 
frames  with  fair  complexions  and  high  regular  features.  They  shave 
the  head  and  wear  the  beard  long  and  full.  The  women  are  tall, 
stout,  and  fair  with  good  features.  Except  among  the  Ankleshvar 
Bohoras  who  speak  half- Hindustani  half-Gujarati,  their  home 
language  ^is  Gujarati,  with  less  peculiarity  of  dialect  than  among  the 
Daudis.  iheir  ordinary  food  is  rice  millet-bread  and  pulse.  They 
eat  fish  or  flesh,  never  drink  liquor,  and,  except  in  the  Kavi  sub- 
division ^ of  ^ the  ^ Broach  district  and  the  north,  seldom  take  opium. 
In . north  Gujarat  a cultivating  Bohora  wears  a large  loose  turban, 
a jacket  bandi,  a waistsearf  pichodi,  and  trousers  like  a Katins, 
loose  above  but  tight  under  the  knee  and  buttoned  at  the  ankle.  In 
central  Gujarat  he  wears  a full  turban  though  less  large  and 
loose  than  in  the  north,  a coat,  and  a waistcloth  tied  round  the 
body  without  being  passed  between  the  legs.  South  of  the  Narbada 
he  generally  has  on  a patchwork  padded  skullcap,  a long  coat, 
and  loose  trousers  iammcm.  Men  wear  silver  necklaces  wristlets 
rings  and  sometimes  anklets.2  Shoes  are  worn  by  all.3  Except 
in  and  near  some  of  the  chief  towns  where  they  have  lately 
adopted  Musalman  fashions,  over  the  whole  of  Gujarat  peasant 


some  ia  Tank  aria  are.Bhatias  or  LohAnas,  some  in  KhAnpur  are  Dheds,  some  in  Achodi 
are  Chamars,  some  in  Mora  are  Khatris,  and  some  in  Akola  are  Mod  GhAnchis.  The 
distinction  is  still  (A.D.  1898)  kept  up.  Those  who  claim  high-caste  descent  refuse  to  give 
their  daughters  to  lower  class  Bohoras.  K.  B.  Fazl  Lutfullah,  14th  July  1878. 

All  who  have  studied  the  Broach  peasant  Bohoras  have  dwelt  on  their  peculiar 
appeai’ance  and  character.  But  what  the  non-GujarAt  element  is  has  not  yet  been 
settled.  They  have  been  cilled  Arabian  Jews  and  some  among  the  cultivators  claim 
descent  from  Ishmael  the  son  of  Abraham  (Yaupel  in  Trans.  Bom.  Geog.  Soc.  (a.d.  1840) 
VTI.  46).  Captain  Ovans  in  one  of  the  note  books  of  the  first  Broach  Survey  (a.d,  181Sj, 
gives  an  account  which  he  had  from  the  Tankaria  BoliorAs,  and  of  the  truth  of  which  he 
was  confident.  According  to  this  account  the  Emperor  Jahangir  (a.d.  1818)  finding  some 
. larvadq  prisoners  of  war  enslaved  by  a Hindu  chief  gave  them  their  freedom.  To 
show  their  gratitude  the  Marvaklis  became  Muhammadans,  and  in  reward  were  settled 
in  waste  lands  in  GujarAt.  Some  of  the  Kaira  cultivating  Bohoras  give  almost  the 
same  account,  and  though  these  MArvAdi  converts  cannot  have  been  the  original 
Bohoras,  they  may  at  one  time  have  been  a distinct  class  like  or  the  same  as  the 
KAkApuris  mentioned  below  page  62.  As  far  as  features  and  manners  go,  a Ma'rvadi 
element  would  very  well  explain  the  Broach  Bohora’ s special  looks  and  ways.  This 
Marvadi  strain  may  be  a trace  of  the  special  Gurjjara  settlement  in  Broach  (A.d.  5S0  - 808). 
The  following  are  some  of  the  village  Bohora  surnames  : Abliu,  Badat,  Bhabha,  Bobat, 
Imalej,  Doha,  Dokrat,  Ghatu,  Goga,  Godaria,  Hidat,  Harif,  Jeena,  Mayalt,  Mamsa, 
Mehtar,  Oala,  Paravia,  Rangeda,  Taravia,  Turava,  Timol,  Vaona,  Yawra,  Wankar. 

The  details  are  : Necklace  turipia , Rs.  150;  wristlets  pohonchis , Rs,  100  to  Rs.  120  ; 
and  rings  veds  and  vintis,  Rs.  100  to  Rs.120.  The  anklet  worth  Rs.  40  to  Rs.  80  is 
generally  given  up  at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  Sometimes  it  is  worn  in  consequence  of  a 
vow  and  a ring  added  for  every  year, 

,3  A peasant  Bohora  in  easy  circumstances,  with  say  a yearly  income  of  Rs.  1000, 
will  have  for  every-day  wear  two  turbans  together  worth  Rs.  30,  eight  cotton  jackets 
at  annas  12.  each,  eight  coats  at  Rs.  1-|  each,  and  four  waistcloths,  two  silkbordered  at 
Rs.  4 the  pair  and  a pair  of  plain  ones  worth  Rs.  ; he  will  also  have  eight  pairs  of 
trousers  at  Re.  1 each,  four  scarfs  at  Rs.  2^  each,  and  four  coloured  handkerchiefs 
at  Rs,  \\  each.  For  ceremonial  dress  he  will  have  one  gold  turban  worth  Rs.  100  and 
two  plain  turbans  worth  Rs.  30  each,  one  gold  cloth  or  sela  worth  Rs.  70  to  Rs.  100,  one 
brocade  jacket  worth  Rs.  70  to  Rs,  100,  and  two  ordinary  jackets  at  Rs.  3 each,  and  two 
waistcloths  each  worth  Rs.  5.  The  shoes  will  either  be  the  same  as  on  workdays  or  a. 
new  plain  pair  costing  Rs.  1^  to  Rs.  3. 
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Bohora  women  dress  like  Hindu  women  in  an  upper  scarf  bodice 
and  netticoat.1  They  all  wear  shoes.  Their  ornaments  are  peculiar, 
very  massive  and  heavy,  in  make  partly  Hindu  partly  Musalman. 
They  are  more  particular  than  the  women  of  most  local  c-asses  to 
avoid  ornaments  that  ring  or  tinkle.2  Almost  all  are  landholders 
and  peasants,  their  women  helping  them  in  field  work.  They  are 
independent  and  overbearing,3  inclined  to  be  turbulent,  and  at  tunes 
commit  most  cruel  crimes.4  Though  honest  and  straightforwaid  m 
Ahmedabhd  they  have  in  Broach  a bad  name  for  deceit  and  craft.  They 
are  most  skilful  and  hardworking  husbandmen,  and,  though  liberal  and 
hospitable,  are  sober  and  thrifty.  Though  much  poorer  than  at  the 
close  of  the  American  war  (a.d.  1865),  cultivating  Bohoras  as  a class 
are  well-to-do.  The  Randir  and  Surat  Bohoras  have  of  late  become  rich 
and  prosperous  in  trading  with  Burma  and  Bast  Africa.  Prosperous 
Bohoras  settled  in  south  Gujarat  cities  and  in  Bombay  have  adopted  the 
Meman  dress  or  the  Arab  coat  and  overcoat  with  the  gold-bordered.  01 
silk-embroiclered  arched  turban.  Their  home  language  also  is  undergoing 
a change  from  Gujarati  to  Urdu.  Some  of  the  Surat  Bohoras  settled  m 
Bombay  have  begun  to  intermarry  with  the  regular  classes. 

The  cultivating  Bohoras  are  Sunnis  in  faith  and  religious,  some 
knowing  the  Kuraan  and  many  of  them  careful  to  say  their  .prayers. 
Almost  all  have  spiritual  guides  Ptrzdddhs,  whom  they  treat  with  great 
respect.  Most  peasant  Bohoras  still  keep  some  Hindu  practices.  Some 
of  them  call  their  children  by  Hindu  names,  Akuji  or  Bajibhai , and  others 
have  oddly  changed  Musalman  names,  as,  among  boys  Thru  or . Ibla 
for  Ibrahim  and  Isjm  or  Isap  for  Yusuf,  and  among  girls  Khaja  for 


1 The  details  are  : In  a well-to-do  family  for  every-day  wear,  six  country-made  red  and 
white  sadis  or  robes  at  Es.  2 each,  eight  bodices  at  Rs.  G,  and  four  petticoats  at  Rs.  2 ; for 
ceremonial  dress,  sadis  of  three  binds,  the  full  sadi  worth  Rs.  100,  a smaller  sadi  richly 
worked  with  gold,  Rs.  50,  and  the  scarf  bant  or  reta,  Rs.  50p  four  bodices  at  Rs.  10  to 
Rs.  20  each,  and  two  gold -embroidered  silk  petticoats  at  Rs.  10  to  Rs.  50  each. 

2 The  details  are  : Brow  ornament  ddmni  and  tika , gold  and  precious  stones  worth 
Rs.  80;  nosering  natli , large,  gold  Rs.  30;  earrings  for  the  rim  witlds , gold  rings 
worth  Rs.  200  ; for  the  lobe  durs,  geld  pendants  Rs.  50;  and  vdlis  of  silver,  Rs.  30  ; 
necklaces  hansli , brass  plated  with  gold  or  silver,  Rs.  30  to  Rs.  1 0.0  ; kalesri  gold-plated, 
Rs.  20  to  Rs.  100  ; momna  glass  beads,  with  gold  ball  in  the  middle,  Rs.  15  ; wristlets 
kallds,  gold  or  silver,  Rs.  75 ; bangles  balids,  ivory  plated  with  gold,  worn  by  married 
women  whose  husbands  are  alive,  Rs.  20  to  Rs,  100;  finger  rings,  Rs.  10;  anklets 
kdmnis , silver-twisted,  Rs.  80  to  Rs.  100  ; sanklds  silver  chains,  Rs.  150  ; langars  silver 
chains,  Rs.  80  ; toe-rings  j<  divas,  Rs.  5. 

3 When  a Bohora  and  a Hindu  meet  in  a Broach  road,  the  Bohora  s cart  has  seldom 
to  force  its  way  out  of  the  ruts.  So  special  a position  have  the  Bohoras  that  they  are 
locally  known  as  sodjar-lok  or  soldiers,  the  common  Hindu  expression  for  the  rougher 
class  of  Europeans.  In  north  Gujardt  the  Dhandhuka  Bohoras  are  for  the  same  reason 
called  s ipa'his  or  deshi  sodjars  country  soldiers, 

4 In  January  1810,  at  Bodlian  near  Surat  one  Abd-ul-Rehmdn,  claiming  to  be  the 
Imam  Melidi,  raised  a strong  force  of  Sunni  Bohoras,  took  the  fort  and  town  of 
Mandvi,  defied  the  British  Government,  and  was  not  brought  to  order  till  he  and 
more  than  200  of  his  followers  were  slain  (Surat  Gazetteer,  II.  155).  Of  late  years 
one  of  their  chief  offences  against  public  order  was  in  1857  (15tli  May),  when,  to  avenge 
an  insult  on  their  religion,  200  Bohoras  from  the  villages  round,  marched  into  Bioach, 
beat  Bezanji  the  offending  Pdrsi  to  death,  and  at  the  altar  of  his  fire-temple  killed  the 
Parsi  high  priest.  (Surat  Gazetteer,  II.  470-477.)  Among  themselves,  Bohords 
carry  grudges  or  addvat  so  far  as  to  commit  murders  in  some  cases  of  their  own  neai 
-relations  in  such  a way  as  to  throw  suspicion  on  some  enemy  or  rival.  (Compare 
Surat  Gazetteer,  II.  508.) 
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Khatija  and  Fatudi  for  Fatima.  Two  or  three  days  before  marriage 
in  honour  of  a special  deity  Wanudev  they  distribute  dishes  of  two 
kinds  of  pulse,  lang  and  well,  boiled  together.  At  death  their  women 
beat  the  breast  and  wail  like  Hindus.  The  practice  of  celebrating 
marriage  pregnancy  and  death  by  large  entertainments  is  carried  to 
an  extreme  by  Bohoras.  At  such  times  a rich  man  will  feast  his 
castefellows  for  several  days,  and  one  day's  entertainment  at  least 
is  compulsory  upon  all.  Among  the  Bohoras,  when  a caste-dinner 
is  to  be  given  the  village  barber  is  sent  round  to  ask  the  guests. 
When  the  entertainment  is  to  celebrate  a marriage,  the  guests  come 
together  at  about  five  in  the  evening,  and  when  the  feast  is 
given  on  the  occasion  of  a death  they  meet  between  ten  and  twelve 
in  the  morning.  As  a rule  women  sit  down  to  dine  after  the  men 
have  finished.  Formerly,  even  when  the  host  was  a rich  man,  a 
caste-dinner  consisted  of  rice  pulse  and  clarified  butter.  But  since 
the  great  cotton  profits  of  a.d.  1863-64,  it  has  become  the  practice  to 
prepare  rich  and  costly  food.1 

Within  the  last  seventeen  years  (1880-1897)  among  a large  section 
of  the  peasant  Bohoras,  both  in  Broach  and  Surat,  but  chiefly  near  Surat 
among  those  known  as  Biriavi  Bohoras,2  Gheir  Mukallid  or  Wahhabi 
preachers  have  spread  their  doctrines  with  much  success.  Many  of  these 
Biriavi  Bohoras,  who  have  always  been  a strongly  religious  class, 
giving  up  their  old  spiritual  guides,  have  transferred  their  reverence 
to  Gheir  Mukallid  teachers,  who  begin  to  hold  among  them  the  position 
of  leaders  in  religious  and  to  some  extent  in  secular  matters.  The 
growing  fervour  of  their  belief  in  Islam  is  shown  in  the  change  in  their 
women’s  dress  from  the  Hindu  to  the  Musalman  fashion  ; in  the  disuse 
of  toddy  and  other  intoxicating  drinks;  in  giving  up  their  huge  public 
dinners  and  extravagant  expenditure  on  marriages  deaths  and  other 
ceremonies ; in  stopping  music  at  their  festivals,  and  wailing  and  breast- 
beating at  their  funerals ; in  ceasing  from  Hindu  practices  and  strictly 
following  the  details  of  the  law.  The  converts  are  said  to  make  no 
attempt  to  hide  their  change  of  belief.  Among  them  English  learning 
is  held  dangerous  to  religion  and  morality  and  in  its  place  the  new-kindled 
zeal  for  Islam,  both  in  village  mosques  and  in  a college  in  the  town  of 
Randir,  gathers  bands  of  youths  to  be  taught  the  religious  literature 
of  their  faith.  Discussions  between  the  orthodox  and  the  reformers 
are  common.  They  are  carried  on  with  coolness  and  courtesy.  As 
yet  no  ill-feeling  has  been  stirred  and  between  the  old  and  new  parties 
marriage  and  other  social  relations  are  in  no  way  strained. 

Except  in  the  case  of  some  rich  men  settled  in  Surat  and  Bombay 
Sunni  village  Bohoras  seldom  marry  with  any  one  not  of  their  own 
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1 A first  class  caste-dinner  is  now  either  of  sweetmeats  pakvan  or  of  balls  of  sugar 
clarified  butter  and  wheat  flour  Iddu,  and  other  preparations  of  clarified  butter  sugar 
and  flour  called  kansar.  Only  very  few  poor  people  now  give  dinners  of  rice  and  pulse. 
The  expense  of  a caste-dinner  varies  according  to  the  quality  of  the  food  from  3 to  5 
annas  a guest,  and  the  number  of  guests  from  200  to  4000.  Bich  Bohords  are  said  to 
spend  more  than  Its.  1000  on  marriage  dinners  and  as  much  as  Its.  3000  on  funeral 
feasts. 

2 So  called  from  their  head-quarters  the  village  Biriav  five  miles  north  of  Surat. 
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class.  Each  of  their  villages  has  its  headman  and  community,  and 
the  different  villages  have,  at  times  of  public  excitement,  shown 
themselves  ready  to  jom  together  for  a common  purpose.  At  the  same 
time  they  have  no  head  and  very  little  class  organization.  Among 
the  various  classes  and  villages,  their  difference  of  origin  continues  the 
ground  of  social  distinctions.  The  villagers  north  of  the  Narbada  do 
not  marry  with  those  to  the  south.  In  Dhandhuka  some  families 
claiming  the  title  of  Desai,  hold  aloof  from  the  common  Boh  ora 
villagers,  and,  in  several  parts  of  Broach,  houses  of  Brahman  or 
Rajput  descent,  though  they  allow  their  sons  to  marry  with  them, 
refuse  to  give  their  daughters  to  families  whose  forefathers  were  Kolis 
Ravalias  or  Dheds. 

As  a class  their  prospects  are  good.  Some  of  them  have  lately  begun 
to  send  their  children  to  school,  teaching  them  Gujarati  and  in  a few 
cases  English. 

Ka'ka'puris,  Sons  of  Slaves,  are  a small  class  closely  connected 
with  the  village  Bohoras.  They  are  said  to  have  come  from  Marwar 
during  some  great  famine,  and,  in  return  for  a subsistence,  to  have 
adopted  the  religion  of  the  Bohoras  and  entered  their  service.  Except 
that  they  wear  tight  Koli  trousers  cholnds,  they  can  hardly  be  known 
from  the  Bohoras.  The  fact  that  there  were  many  in  a.d.  1820,  and 
only  nine  in  a.d.  1872,  seems  to  show  that  the  Kakapuris  are  gradually 
merging  into  the  Bohora  community. 

Ga'metis,  Holders  of  a village  or  gam,  except  in  the  size  of  their 
estates,  do  not  differ  from  Kasbatis,  with  whom  they  intermarry 
(page  64). 

Ghermelldis,1  Disbelievers  in  Mehdi  or  the  coming  Imam,  are 
found  in  small  numbers  in  most  parts  of  Gujarat,  in  Bombay,  in 
Sindh,  in  Upper  Plindustan,  and  in  the  Dak  Iran.  They  are  converted 
Hindus  and  foreign* Musalmans,  the  followers  of  a certain  Muhammad 
Mehdi,  a descendant  of  Husain  the  grandson  of  the  Prophet,  born  in 
a.d.  1443  (Id.  847)  in  Jaunpur,  a town  near  Banaras.  Muhammad 
at  the  age  of  forty  began  to  act  as  a saint  wait,  and  both  at  Jaunpur 
and  afterwards  at  Makka,  drew  around  him  a large  body  of  followers. 
On  his  return  to  India,  at  Ahmedabad  in  a.d.  1497  (H.  903)  and  at 
Pattan  in  a.d.  1499  (H.  905),  he  openly  laid  claim  to  be  the  looked-for 
Mehdi.  The  Mirat-i-Sikandari2  notices  the  arrival  in  Ahmedabad, 
about  the  end  of  Sultan  Mahmud  Begada’s  reign  (a.d.  1459  - 1511), 
of  Sayacl  Muhammad  Jaunpuri  who  claimed  to  be  the  Mehdi.  The 
Sayad  it  is  stated  “'came  and  put  up  at  the  mosque  of  Tajkhan  Salar 
near  the  Jamalpur  Gate.  People  in  crowds  used  to  go  to  hear  his 
eloquent  sermons.  His  fame  as  a preacher  reached  the  ears  of  the 
Sultan  (Mahmud  Begada)  and  the  Sultan  expressed  a desire  to  see 
him.  The  ministers,  afraid  lest  his  effective  words  should  bring  about 
a change  in  the  Sultdn’s  views  and  revolutionize  the  affairs  of  the 
kingdom,  dissuaded  Mahmud  from  giving  the  Sayad  an  interview.” 


l Tlicy  consider  the  name  Ghermelidi  abusive  and  delight  in  calling  themselves, 

Mehdevis.  2 Persian  Text  Surat  MS.  page  144. 
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The  Mir&t-i-Sikandari  relates  a meeting1  between  the  Sayad  and  the 
grandson  of  the  saint  Kutbi  A'lam  Shah  Sheikh  Jlva  in  which  the 
two  holy  men  carried  on  a conversation  in  quotations  from  the  Knraan. 
A miracle  of  Sayad  Muhammad  Jaunpuri  is  also  recorded  by  the 
Mirat-i-Sikandari  : A young  man  having  passed  the  night  with  his 
beloved  and  having  quarrelled  with  her  towards  early  morning,  walked 
away  in  anger  towards  the  river  Sabarmati.  The  Sheikh  going  to  the 
river  with  some  of  his  followers,  to  perform  his  early  devotions,  meeting 
the  young  man  said  ‘ I can  show  the  way  to  the  Divine  Love  to  him 
who  has  come  away  in  anger  from  his  Worldly  Love/  The  young 
man  screamed  and  fell  in  a swcon  from  which  he  rose  a staunch 
follower  of  the  saint  and  gave  up  his  worldly  life.  The  cause  of 
the  Say  ad’s  moving  from  Ahmedabad  to  Pattan  was  this.  He 
observed  one  day  to  one  of  his  followers  : ( I can  show  you  Allah  with 
these  eyes  of  flesh/  This  speech  of  his  reached  the  ears  of  the  learned 
men  ( Ulamds ) of  Ahmedabad,  who,  on  being  satisfied  of  the  truth  of 
the  report,  drew  up  against  Sayad  Muhammad  a charge  of  apostacy. 
The  charge  sheet  was  signed  by  all  the  law  doctors  of  Islam  at 
Ahmedabad  with  the  exception  of  their  head,  Maulana  Muhammad 
Taj.  On  seeing  the  names  of  the  Maulavis  on  the  charge  sheet  the 
Maulana  asked  the  leader  of  the  movement  f Have  you  gained  learn- 
ing only  to  put  it  to  such  uses  as  the  killing  of  a Sayad?'’  In  the 
delay  caused  by  this  disagreement  Sayad  Muhammad  left  Ahmedabad 
and  took  up  his  residence  in  the  village  of  JBarli  near  Pattan.  His 
public  career  was  throughout  marked  by  the  working  of  miracles.  He 
raised  the  dead,  gave  sight  to  the  blind,  and  speech  to  the  dumb. 
He  travelled  much,  accompanied  by  two  companions,  Sayad  Khondmir 
and  Sayad  Muhammad.  In  Farah,  a city  of  Khurasan  in  a.d,  1501 
(910  H.),  Muhammad  Mehdi  died  of  fever,  maintaining  to  the  last 
that  he  was  the  promised  Mehdi.  After  his  death  his  disciples 
dispersed,  part  returning  to  Gujarat  under  Sayad  Khondmir  and 
part  remaining  at  Farah  with  Sayad  Muhammad.  For  a time  his 
followers  in  Gujarat  are  said  to  have  remained  unmolested,  professing 
their  faith  openly,  and  even  challenging  controversy  as  to  its  origin 
and  truth.  They  are  said  to  have  grown  in  numbers  and  importance, 
until  in  a.d.  15^3  (h.  930)  they  attracted  the  attention  of  Sultan 
Muzaffar  II.  (a.d.  1513  -1526).  Under  his  orders,  some  of  their 
number  suffered  martyrdom  at  Ahmedabad,  and  against  the  rest, 
who  had  settled  near  Pattan,  troops  were  sent.  As  they  orfeied 
resistance  Sayad  Khondmir  and  his  followers  were  defeated  and  their 
leader  killed.  This  sect  was  again  persecuted  at  Ahmedabad  when 
(a.d.  1645)  Aurangzib  was  governor,  and  several  of  them  were  put 
to  the  sword  for  declaring  that  the  Mehdi  had  appeared  and  was  gone. 
The  north  GujaiAt  Melidavis  are  a peculiar  race  and  differ  from 
their  co-religionists  in  most  points.  The  Palanpur  and  Dakhan 
Haidarabad  Melidavis  are  not  converted  Hindus  but  claim  descent 
from  Mir  Khondmir  and  Sayad  Muhammad  the  followers  of  the 
Mehdi.  They  say  that  after  the  death  of  their  Mehdi  (a.d.  1504)  at 
Farah  these  two  followers  returned  to  India  and  after  many  wanderings 
over  India  settled  some  in  north  Gujarat  and  some  in  Haidarabad 
(Dakhan).  The  Palanpur  branch  made  the  ruling  Lohani  dynasty  of 
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that  state  their  followers  and  there  established  their  cldirah 1 literally 
enclosure  or  settlement.  The  Palanpur  Mehdavis  call  themselves 
Sayads  and  Pirzadahs.  In  Palanpur  the  Sayad  Pirzadahs  claim  the 
whole  of  the  moveable  property  of  their  followers  of  rank  after 
their  death.  They  also  make  it  a rule  for  their  followers  living  in  the 
villages  round  about  Palanpur  to  bring  their  dead  in  the  first  instance 
to  the  house  of  the  Sayad  from  where  after  the  performance  of  some 
secret  rites  the  corpse  is  taken  and  buried.  Though  free  to  profess 
their  opinions,  the  Mehdavis  still  practise  caution  takiyah,  and  are 
anxious  to  pass  as  orthodox  Muslims.2 3  They  speak  Hindustani  but 
have  nothing  special  in  their  appearance.  Both  men  and  women  dress 
like  north  Gujarat  Musalmans.  They  are  peasants,  the  women  helping 
in  the  field.  They  are  clean,  honest,  hardworking,  quiet,  and  thrifty. 
They  are  in  fair  condition,  many  of  them  able  to  save.  They  hold 
that  Muhammad  their  saint  was  the  last  Imam  the  expected  Mehdi, 
and  as  he  is  come  they  neither  repent  for  their  sins  nor  pray  for  the 
souls  of  the  dead.  They  are  said  to  bury  the  dead  with  the  face 
down.  They  marry  only  among  themselves.  They  have  no  headman 
but  form  circles  dairahs , governed  by  rules  of  their  own.  Property 
in  default  of  heirs  belongs  to  their  Sayads  who  are  descendants  of 
Husain.  Some  of  their  children  learn  Gujarati  and  a few  English. 

Kasba'tis,  Owners  of  towns  or  kashas,  found  in  many  parts  of  north 
Gujarat,  are  some  of  them  descended  from  Baluch  or  Pathan  merce- 
naries and  others  from  Rajput  converts.8  The  Sami  Kasbatis,  according 
to  one  tradition,  are  descendants  of  some  Sayad  soldiers  of  fortune 
that  followed  Mahmud  the  Ghaznavide  into  Gujarat  (a.d.  1023-  1025). 
According  to  another  version  they  are  the  descendants  of  two  Sayad 
brothers  who  in  the  reign  of  Shams-ud-din  Altamsh  (a.d.  1211  - 1236) 
came  to  India  from  Ghazni  and  settled  at  Makanpur  near  Kanpur  and 
one  of  whom  Azud-ud-d in  came  and  settled  at  Sami  perhaps  as  a retainer 
of  the  Hindu  ruler  of  Pattan  at  Unjha.  Miran  Sayad  Ali  of  Unjha, 
about  eighteen  miles  west  of  Pattan,  claims  descent  from  this  Kasbati.4 
Their  home  language  is  either  Hindustani  mixed  with  Gujarati  or 
Hindustani  only.  They  are  strongly  made,  about  the  middle  height, 
and  of  varying  colour  wearing  the  hair  long  and  the  beard  of  moderate 
size.  The  women  are  rather  delicate  but  fair  and  gooddooking.  They 
hold  large  grants  of  land,  and  are  quarrelsome  and  litigious,  given  to 
opium  and  some  of  them  to  liquor,  hospitable,  thriftless,  and  fond  of 
amusement.  Their  women  do  not  appear  in  public.  Sunnis  in  faith 
they  are  not  a religious  class ; only  a few  know  the  Kuraan  or  say 
their  prayers.  Occasionally,  but  of  late  much  seldomer  than  formerly, 


1 By  dairah  is  meant  a circle  that  is  a circular  enclosure  marked  off  by  a saint  for 
the  exercise  in  solitude  of  his  religious  meditations.  In  its  present  signification  it  has 
come  to  mean  a quarter  inhabited  by  the  Mehdavis. 

2 In  Broach  they  are  known  as  Dabhoiyas  from  the  town  of  Dablioi  in  Baroda. 

3 The  Dliolka  Kasbatis  are  of  three  classes,  Minas  and  Kehens  who  came  from  Delhi 
at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  converted  BAjputs,  the  descendants  of  the 
Muli  Parmirs.  Bis  Mala  (New  Edition),  280,  401,  At  Idar  there  used  to  be  1500 
houses  of  Kasbdtis,  Naiks,  and  Bhatis,  who  had  charge  of  the  Idar  gates  and  batteries. 
Bis  Mala,  452. 

4 MS,  pedigrees  of  Sayads  in  the  possession  of  Manlavi  Pir  Ali  Saheb  of  Pattan. 
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thej  marry  Hindu  wives,  Rajputs  and  sometimes  Kolis.  At  such 
marriages  the  bride’s  friends  occasionally  call  in  a Brahman  • in  other 
cases  the  ceremony  is  entirely  Musalmdn.  Their  children  have 

at  nan  names,  the  boys  Jafarkhan  or  Mudawwarkhan,  the  girls 

jadiiibibi  or  Dulabibi.  Some  of  the  Dholka  Kasbati  women  of  the 
better  class  have  curious  names,  such  as  Ladliachho  instead  of 
Ladiibibi  or  Ladlibai..  At  death  they  have  no  Hindu  customs.  In  their 
anxiety  to  keep  their  position  as  large  landholders,  if  their  sons  fail 
to  find  any  suitable  match  in  their  own  class,  they  marry  into  landown- 
ing  Hmdu  and  Molesalam  families.  1 hey  give  their  daughters  only 
to  Musalmans.  They  have  no  headman  and  do  not  form  a distinct 
community.  Some  who  are  prosperous  teach  their  children  Gujarati 
and  a lew  English.  Most  Ahmedabad  Iiasbatis  are  sunk  in  debt 
and  weakened  in  mind  and  body  by  the  excessive  use  of  opium.1 

Khokh^rs,  converted  Raj  puts  of  the  Kdiokhar  tribe,  are  found  in 
small  numbers  in  north  Gujarat  and  Kathiawar.  In  appearance  they 
do  not  differ  from  Rajputs.  In  Kathiawar,  both  men  and  women 
dress  like  Hindus,  but  like  Musalmans  in  Ahmedabad  and  north 
Gujarat.  They  are  peasants,  labourers,  and  messengers.  They  are 
mentioned  in  the  A'in-i-Akbari  (Bloehman’s  Edn.  page  456  note  2)  as 
“a  tribe  of  some  importance  in  Find  Dadan  Khan”  in  the  Panjab. 
Kadar  the  Mughal  is  mentioned  in  the  Tarikh-i-Alai  by  Amir  Khusrao 
as  ciossing  the  Saidaj  and  other  Panjab  rivers  and  burning  the 
villages  of-  the  Khokhars  in  the  beginning  of  Ala-ud-drn’s  reign  about 
AJ)'  1^95.  The  Khokars  are  said  to  derive  their  name  from  holt 
mountain  and  gir  taker,  because  they  once  took  an  impregnable 
mountain  fortress.  They  claim  Afghan  extraction  and  state  that  they 
aie  still  represented  in  Afghanistan  by  a Kheyl  (tribe)  of  this  name.2 
Giey  are  landholders  in  Pattan  and  also  perform  military  service. 

I he  1 attan  Khokhars  are  well  off  and  are  a handsome  well-made  race. 
As  far  as  possible  they  intermarry  among  themselves  but  do  not  object 
to  matrimonial  connections  with  the  Babis,  Lohanis,  and  other  Pathans. 
Major  Raverty  in  his  translation  of  the  Tabakat-i-Nasiri3  refers  to 
thern^  as  being  invaded  by  Kutb-ud-dm  Eibak  in  or  about  the  year 
a.h.  599  (a. d.  1202).  Their  ancient  territory  now  forms  the  Rawal- 
pindi district.4  As  a class  they  are  badly  off.5 

MakwaTia's,  couverts  from  the  Makwana  tribe6  of  Rajputs  or 
Kohs,  are  found  over  many  parts  of  north  Gujarat.  The  men  are  dark, 
tall,  spare,  and  muscular.  They  wear  the  hair  long  and  the  beard  parted 
fiom  the  middle  of  the  chin  and  tied  behind  the  ears.  The  women 


. A.d.  1 827  tlicir  state  would  seem  to  have  been  much  the  same.  A few  were  men  of 
in  uence,  but  most  were  poor  and  broken-down,  enervated  by  excessive  use  of  opium,  and 
incapable  of  any  useful  exertion.  Some  of  them  acted  as  revenue  farmers  of  villages,  but 
for  tins  they  had  neither  capital  nor  capacity.  Melvill’s  Pardntij  in  Gov.  Rec.  X.  10 
Further  details  are  given  in  the  Ahmedabad  Gazetteer,  IV.  147,  179-185. 

‘t  The  late  Binnekhdn  Jam&ddr  of  Pctlanpur  in  His  Highness  the  Diwdn’s  service, 

* °h  P_Page  524  note,  . 4 Vol.  I.  page  537  note. 

According  to  a Mu salmafn  joke  they  got  their  name  from  khona  to  lose  and  khar 
an  ass,  because  they  lost  the  king’s  asses. 

0 For  an  account  of  the  Mahi  Ka'ntha  Makw&nafs  see  Bom.  Gov.  Sel,  XII.  18, 
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have  regular  features  and  large  black  eyes.  To  look  at  both  men  and 
women  in  no  way  differ  from  Makwana  Kolis.  Their  home  language 
is  Hindustani.  The  men  wear  large  loosely-wound^  turbans  johalia, 
jackets,  tight  trousers,  and  common  native  shoes.  The  women  wear  a 
black  robe  sacli  or  jh  imi , a loose  bodice,  a petticoat,  and  slippers.  I hey 
earn  their  living  as  petty  landlords,  peasants,  messengers,  and  con- 
stables. They  are  clean,  blunt,  idle,  fond  of  opium  and  spirits,  quarrel- 
some, hospitable,  and  extravagant.  Except  in  poor  families  the  women 
do  not  appear  in  public.  Though  many  of  them  are  in  debt  and  none 
of  them  are  rich,  as  a class  they  are  not  badly  oft.  They  are  Sunnis 
in  faith  but  as  a rule  care  little  for  their  religion.  Their  sons  marry 
either  into  Musalman,  Makwana,  or  Koli  families ; their  daughters 
into  Musalman  families  of  the  Makwana,  Babi,  or  Dholka  T athan 
tribes.  They  employ  a Brahman  priest  at  their  weddings..  They  are 
said  to  form  a distinct  community,  but  have  little  organization  anc 
no  headman.  They  do  not  send  their  children  to  school. 

Maliks,  Lords,  are  converted  Hindus  and  found  all  over  Gujarat. 
As  a class  they  are  tall  and  fair  with  good  features.  I heir  home 
tono-ue  is  Gujarati  in  the  north  and  Hindustani  in  the  south.  Of 
the  men,  some  dress  like  Katins  with  bg  turbans,  Lgut  jackets, 
trousers,  and  a waistcloth.  Others  wear  the  common  Muhammadan 
dress.  The  women  dress  in  the  north  like  Hindus  and  in  the  south 
like  ordinary  Muhammadans.  They  are  landlords  and  peasants,  and 
are  employed  in  Government  service  as  messeng’eis  and  constables. 
The  women  spin  but  do  not  work  in  the  field.  Though  mean  tidy 
and  honest,  they  are  idle  thriftless  and  given  to  opium.  As  a class 
especially  those  of  north  Gujarat,  they  are  a byewoicl  foi  folly  and 
want  of  sense.  The  women  do  not  appear  m public,  they  are  pool, 
many  of  them  in  debt.  They  are  Sunnis  in  name  but  are  not  religious, 
few  of  them  knowing  the  Kuraan  or  caring  to  say  their  prayers.  In 
their  marriage  and  other  customs  they  do  not  differ  from  other 
converted  Rajputs.1 2 

Matia5  Kanbis,  Believers,  are  found  in  Kaira  and  in  twenty- 
two  villages  of  north  Surat,  between  the  Arnbika  and  Iapti  rivers. 
By  descent  Hindus  of  the  Leva  Kanbi  caste,  they  are  followers  of 
Imam  Shah,  the  saint  of  Pirana  near  Ahmedabad,  who,  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  meeting  them  on  their  way  .to  Banaras,3 
worked  such  wonders  that  they  took  him  to  be  their  spiritual  guide. 
They  also  believe  in  Sindhsah,  probably  Nur  Satagur,  the  first  Ismadi 
missionary  to  India  (a.d.  1237),  whose  shrine  is  at  Navsari  in  Surat, 
and  in  a Pirzdda  of  Burhanpur.  In  describing4  the  revolt  of  the 
Broach  Mafias*  in  a.d.  1691  the  Mirat-i-Ahmedi  says  : The  Momnas 


1 See  Rajpiits  page  62. 

2 The  origin  of  the  word  Matia  is  doubtful.  According  to  one  story  they  are  so 
called  because  they  belong  to  the  monastery  math  at  PfrMia  ; according  to  another 
the  word  comes  from  mat  opinion,  perhaps  the  believing  Kanbis.  Colonel  Walk<  r’s 
derivation  of  Molesalam  from  Muti-ul-IslcAm  Submissive  to  Islam,  seems  to  explain 
the  word  Matia  and  not  the  word  Molesahtm  (Below  page  68). 

3 Details  given  under  Momnds.  4 Persian  Text,  I.  338. 

5 The  Mirat-i-Alimedi  calls  them  Met 3s  or  Mathis.  Persian  Text,  I.  333. 
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of  Ahmedabad  and  the  Khojahs  of  Sorath  are  offshoots  of  the  main 
Nazarian  stock.  The  Matias  are  a tribe  who  inhabit  a]so  the  districts 
of  Khandesh  and  Baglana  and  engage  themselves  in  agricultural 
pursuits.  Those  living  in  theSdba  of  Ahmedabad  (Gujirat)  are  called 
Momnds  and  those  who  live  in  Sorath  are  called  Khojahs,  Being 
converted  by  Sayad  Imam-ud-din  they  belong  to  a number  of  Hindu 
classes  who  entered  Islam  under  his  guidance.  They  have  such  faith 
in  their  religious  teachers  that  they  give  a tenth  part  of  whatever  their 
yearly  earnings  may  be  to  their  spiritual  guide.  They  carry  this  rule 
to  so  extreme  an  extent  that  if  any  of  them  has  ten  children  he  is  bound 
either  to  present  one  of  his  children  to  the  Sayad  or  to  fix  and  pay  the 
Sayad  a money  value  or  ransom  for  the  child.  Their  large  revenues 
derived  from  their  followers  enable  the  saints  to  enjoy  a high  degree 
of  ease  and  splendour.  So  entirely  do  the  saints  look  upon  their 
Murids  (spiritual  followers)  as  a source  of  revenue  that  the  Sayads 
when  marrying  their  daughters  give  away  a number  of  their  followers 
to  them  as  part  of  their  dower.  Some  Momnas  remain  members  of 
their  caste  being  Hindus  in  everything  but  religion.  When  Sayad 
Shahji  one  of  the  descendants  of  Imam-ud-din  (a.d.  1691)  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  spiritual  headship  of  the  Mafias  so  many  thousands  of  his 
followers  presented  themselves  at  his  place  of  residence,  Karamthah  near 
Ahmedabad,  asking  to  be  admitted  to  his  presence  that  he  could  hardly 
find  a moment  of  privacy  and  sometimes  used  to  stretch  out  his  foot 
from  behind  the  curtain.  The  belief  of  his  followers  was  so  sincere  that 
they  used  to  consider  even  this  act  of  their  Fir  a great  condescension 
and  used  to  kiss  the  sa'nffs  foot  and  place  their  offerings  of  money  near 
it  and  retire  satisfied  and  happy,1 2  In  the  days  of  Ilazrat  Khuld  Makani 
(Aurangzib  a.d.  1658-1707)  much  attention  began  to  be  given  to 
the  Muhammadan  Law  and  to  the  rooting  out  of  dissent.  Most  men 
adopted  very  strait  religious  views  to  become  popular  with  the  emperor 
and  accused  the  Alatias  and  their  spiritual  guide  of  being1  Itafizis 
(Shiah s).  A few  of  the  accused  were  thrown  into  prison.  Some  one 
reported  to  the  emperor  an  account  of  Sayad  Shahji  and  his  religion 
and  ways.  Aurangzib  ordered  an  enquiry  to  be  held  and  the  spiritual 
guide  was  ordered  to  present  himself  before  the  Kdzi  at  Ahmedabad. 
Being  unwilling  to  attend  Sayad  Shahji  took  poison  and  died.  This 
inflamed  the  anger  of  his  followers  and  to  revenge  his  death  a large 
number  of  Alatias  crossed  the  Narbada  and  took  Bharuch  killing  the 
Faujdar.  They  were  destroyed  by  Alubariz  Babi  and  Nazarali  Khan 
the  lieutenants  of  Shujaat  Khan  the  viceroy  of  Gujarat,  but  not  until 
they  had  made  a most  gallant  stand  willingly  preferring  death  to  defeat 
and  captivity.  Neither  in  food  nor  in  dress  do  they  differ  from 
Hindus.  All  are  cultivators,  the  same  in  character  and  condition  as 
other  Leva  Kanbis.  They  call  Brahmans  to  all  their  chief  ceremonies, 
and  except  that  the  Pirana  saint  is  their  spiritual  guide,  that  they 
help  to  support  and  go  to  visit  his  tomb,  and  that  they  bury  their 


1 Blind  belief  in  the  spiritual  guide  is  one  of  tlie  necessary  conditions  of  the  Siifi 
religion,  one  of  tlie  doctrines  of  which  is  JPiri  mo!  Icluis  ast  iUilcadi  mo!  has  asl  Our 
saint  is  straw,  our  belief  is  everything. 

2 Letter  of  12tli  Feb  1805  in  Bom.  Gov,  Pol,  Bee.  45  of  1SC5. 
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dead,  their  customs  are  Hindu.  Their  peculiar  views  have  separated 
them  from  other  Kanbis,  and  as  they  marry  only  among  themselves 
they  form  a distinct  body. 

Molesala'ms,  found  chiefly  in  Broach  and  in  the  Rewa  Kantha, 
are  half  converts  to  Islam,  made  from  among  Rajputs,  chiefly  in  the 
re'gn  of  Mahmud  Begada  (a.d.  1459 -1513 ).  Of  the  name  several 
interpretations  have  been  given.  According  to  Colonel  Walker1 2  (a.d. 
1805),  the  word  is  a corruption  of  Muti-ul- Islam  Submissive  to  the  faith, 
applied  to  the  Girasias  in  reproach,  implying  that  they  are  merely 
passive  Musalmans  professing  the  faith  of  Islam  while  practising  the 
rites  of  their  ancestors.  Again  the  word  Mania  means  master  as 
well  as  slave.  Taking  it  to  mean  master  the  rendering  would  be 
‘ Masters  in  Islam/  like  Khojah  or  Lord,  a case  of  the  grant  to  converts 
of  an  honourable  title.  The  third  explanation  is  that  during  the  trst 
days  of  the  success  of  Islam  it  was  the  custom  that  when  an  infidel  was 
converted  to  Islam  by  a Musalman  that  infidel  was  called  the  Mania 
of  the  converter.1  When  Mahmud  Begada  converted  these  people  to 
Islam,  being  a sincere  and  devoted  Musalman,  in  preference  to  calling 
his  converts  Maulas  of  Mahmud  he  called  them  M aulas  of  Islam.  The 
explanation  given  by  Mr.  Forbes2  in  the  Ras  Mala  is  that  Rajputs  who 
were  put  out  of  caste  in  the  time  of  Mshmud  Begada  formed  a separate 
class  called  f Molesalam  9 because  they  had  bowed  or  made  saldm  to 
the  mehel  or  palace  of  the  Sultan.  The  Molesalam  Thakors  of  Amod 
and  Kervada  in  Broach  claim  descent  from  Jadav  Rajputs  who  were 
converted  by  Mahmud  Begada  in  a.d.  I486.  Of  the  four  derivations 
the  second,  namely  that  it  means  Masters  in  Islam,  seems  the  most 
likely  to  be  correct. 

Molesaldm  thakors  and  chiefs,  while  employing  Kaz!s  Sayads  and 
Maulawis,  maintain  the  descendants  of  their  old  Brahman  family  priests 
and  support  their  Bhats  and  Charans,  whom  the  rich  engage  to  while 
away  their  leisure  hours  by  reciting  poetry  and  the  poor  to  serve  as 
priests  at  marriages.  A Molesalam  will  marry  his  daughter  to  a Sayad 
a Sheikh  a Moghul  or  a Babi,  but  not,  as  a rule,  to  a Musalman  of 
the  lower  order.  The  son  of  a chief  may  get  a Rajput  girl  in  marriage. 
But  other  Molesalams  marry  either  among  their  own  people  or  the 
poorer  class  of  Musalmanfe.  Indoors  a Molesalam  wears  a waisteloth  ; 
out  of  doors  a turban  coat  and  trousers,  with,  like  a Rajput,  a cloth 
wound  round  the  waist  or  thrown  over  the  shoulders.  Women  wear 
a robe  solid,  a bodice,  and  a petticoat.  Molesalams  dine  with  other 
Musalmans,  but  except  that  they  sometimes  take  flesh,  they  eat  and 
drink  like  Hindus. 

Parma'rs  are  Rajput  converts.  There  is  no  record  of  the  date  of 
their  conversion  to  Islam  but  they  are  referred  to  as  having  been  already 
Isldmised  in  a.d.  1817  when  Mubarak  Shah  formed  his  disreputable 


1 See  Ibni  Khali ikdn  (Wafiat-ul-Aayan)  Arab.  Text  37,  where  in  the  biographical 
sketch  of  A1  Isbahani,  the  famous  Hafiz  or  Kuradu  reciter  and  historian,  the  author 
says  that  A1  Isbahani’s  first  ancestor  who  became  a convert  to  Islam  was  one  Milmln 
who  joined  Islam  as  a Mazda  of  Abdullah  son  of  Muadwiyah, 

2 lids  Mdla,  I.  343. 
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connection  with  Parmdr  of  the  name  of  Hasan  who  was  given  the 
title  of  Khusrao  KhAn.  Hasan’s  brother  Hisam-ud-tlin  was  tiven  the 
viceroyalty  of  Gujarat  but  the  Parmar  Eajputs  of  that  '’province 
became  so  turbulent  that,  he  had  to  be  removed.  Farishtah1  calls  these 
larmdrs  a c!a«s  of  Gujardt  paUavms  or  athletes.  The  Pamirs 
aie  to  be  found  in  north  Gujarat.  They  intermarry  among  the  con™ 
veiled  Ha] put  classes  and  are  either  landowners  cultivators  or  servants 

that  is  messengers  or  policemen.  They  are  a handsome  and  well-formed 
race. 

. R-a'thors,  converts  from  the  Eathor  tribe  of  Eajputs,  are  to  he  found 
m small  numbers  in  different  parts  of  north  Gujarat.  The  men  are 
strong  and  well  made,  fierce  in  expression,  and  except  that  they  do  not 
shave  the  chin,  hardly  to  be  known  from  Eajputs.  Except  wives  of 
Hmdu  birth,  who  when  living  at  their  father’s  house  dress  like 
Eajputs,  the  women  wear  the  Musalman  scarf  gown  and  trousers.  The 
men  earn  their  living  as  landlords  peasants  and  messengers,  and  are 
luje  and  thriftless.  They  are  Sunnis  in  name,  but  are  not  religious 
neither  learning  the  Kuraan  nor  saying  their  prayers.  A few  of  them 
have  Swammarayan  p c tures  in  their  houses  and  reverence  them. 
1 heir  ceremonies  are  in  many  respects  Hindu.  At  marriages  the 
larger  landlords  keep  to  the  Eajput  custom  of  sending  a sword  to  the 
bride  s house  and  bringing  her  back  for  the  ceremony  to  the  bride- 
groom s village.  When  the  bride  is  a Hindu,  both  Brahman  and 
Musalman  ceremonies  are  performed.  At  deaths  the  women  wail  and 
bea.  the  breast.  Except  that  they  marry  only  among  Eajpfits  and 
Eons  either  Hindu  or  Musalman,  they  do  not  form  a separate  com- 
munity and  have  no  headman.  Though  in  fairly  good  condition  few  of 
them  send  their  children  to  school. 

Sama's  are  found  scattered  over  north  Gujardt.  According  to 
Sir  Henry  Elliot-  they  are  a branch  of  the  great  Yadava  stock  deriv- 
ing their  pedigree  from  Samba  the  son  of  Krishna  " who  himself  is 
known  as  Syama  or  the  Dark  One.”  The  Chaclmamah3  represents 
the  Sain  as  as  living  on  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Indus  about  a.d. 

{ , . „ as  coming  out  dancing  with  cymbals  and  trumpets  to  offer 

their  allegiance  to  Muhammad  son  of  Kasim,  the  Arab  conqueror  of 
Sindh.  I heir  pedigree  m which  descent  from  the  sun  and  the  moon 
is  . hopelessly  mixed  shows  that  the  Yadava  story  is  a bardic  or 
priestly  invention  to  justify  their  place  among  Hindus.  The  Samas 

are  probably  a Turk  tribe  which  entered  India  during  the  seventh 
century  a.d.  & 

Shaikhda's  or  Shaikhs,  found  chiefly  in  Broach  and  Ahmed - 
abacl  are  one  of  the  classes  of  devotees  who  worship  at  the  shrine 
of  Bala  Muhammad  Shah,  one  of  the  minor  Tirana  saints.  In  their 
ways  they  differ  little  from  the  Matia  Kanbis.  They  bury  their 
dead,  but  except  for  this  observance  and  for  their  name  their 
customs  are  Hindu.  They  are  not  circumcised,  and  do  not  eat  tvith 


1 Persian  Text,  I.  219-222. 

2 Sir  Henry  Elliotts  History  of  India,  I.  191. 
* Chatdm&mah  in  Elliot,  I,  191. 
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Mu  sal  mans,  but  wear  forehead  marks  tita,  and  many  of  them  belong 
•j-Q  community  of  the  Swamiuar<iyuns.  At  uhe  time  of  maiiiugo 
both  a Mu  sal  man  and  a Hindu  priest  attend.  The  Musalman 
ceremony  is  performed  by  a and  the  Hindu  lite  of  choi  i 01 

altar- worship  by  a Brahman.  Like  the  AEatia  Lanbis  of  Smut,  the 
Shaikhdas  form  a distinct  community. 

SolaiTkis,  converts  from  the  Solahki  tribe  of  Rajputs,  are  found 
in  small  numbers  in  different  parts  of  north  Gujarat.  They  inter- 
marry with  the  Rathors  and  other  converted  Rajputs,  and  do  not 
differ  from  them  in  look,  calling,  or  customs. 

Sumra's,  a Sindh  tribe  of  Rajput  origin,  were  partly  converted  by 
Mahmud  Begada  in  a.d.  1473  (A.H.  876)  during  his  conquestof  Sindh.1 
Sir  Henry  Elliot  calls  the  Surnras  fa  lunar  race  unquestionably  of 
the  Paramara  stock  and  necessarily  Agnikulas/  that  is  belonging 
to  the  Mihira  Gurjjara  or  White  Huna  hordes  of  the  late  fifth  or  early 
sixth  century,2  The  mam  part  seem  to  have  become  converts  to 
Islam  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century  of  the  Christian 
era  and  to  have  called  themselves  descendants  of  the  Arab  tribes  of 
Tamim  and  Kuraish  and  children  of  Tamim  the  Ansari. 

Ta'nks,  to  whom  belonged  the  family  of  the  Sultans  of  Gujarat 
(Am.  1403-1583),  are  now  rarely  heard  of.  The  Mirat-i-Sikandari  ° 
traces  their  origin  to  Ramchandra  and  says  that  they  vein  ex- 
communicated by  theKshatrias  on  account  of  one  of  their  ancestors 
being  addicted  to  wine,  'this  is  a play  on  the  sound  of  the  word 
ty&gi  or  degraded.  The  Tanks  seem  to  represent  the  famous  tribe 
of  Takshaks  who  gave  its  name  to  the  Panjab  or  Takkadesh.4 
The  family  of  the  Gujarat  Sultans  was  descended  from  two  Tank 
brothers  named  Sahu  and  Saharan.  The  ancestors  of  these  men 
together  with  the  Gurjjaras  appear  to  have  been  long  settled  m the 
Pan  jab  plains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thanesar  in  Sit  hind.  Having 
treated  Firuz  Tughlak" (a.d.  1351  - 1388)  with  great  hospitality  in 
one  of  his  hunting  expeditions  the  brothers  were  taken  by  him  to 
Court  and  converted  to  Islam  and  raised  to  positions  of  trust 
about  his  person.  The  author  of  the  Sikandari5  rejects  the  charge 
that  the  Tanks  were  k 'dials  or  wiue  manufacturers  and  sellers. 
He  says : The  Tank  rulers  of  Gujarat  were  men  of  kind  and 
generous  natures  who  during  the  span  of  their  power  did  incalcu- 
lable good  to  the  creatures  of  Allah. 

IV.— Crafts. 

Of  craftsmen  there  are  twenty-two  classes  : Bandhdras,  silk- 
folders  ; Bhadbhunjas,  grain-parchers  ; Chhipas,  calico-printers  ; 
Ckundadmiras,  silk  printers  and  dyers;  Ckunaras,  limeburners; 


1 Mirat-i-Sikandari  (Mahmtid  Begada)  MS.  page  102. 

2 Sir  Henry  Elliot’s  History  of  India,  T.  Appdx.  490. 

3 Mirat-i-Sikandari,  Persian  Text  Surat  MS.  page  3. 

4 Elliot’s  Tribes  of  the  North-West  Provinces,  1.  107  - 109,  114. 

5 Persian  Text  Surat  MS,  page  9. 
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Chudigars  or  Chudiwalas,  braceletmakers ; Ghanchis,  oilpressers, 
-Aciglizis,  papermakers  ; Kadias,  brickmakers  ; Kasais,  butchers  ; 
. lalddis,  turners  ; Khatkis,  tanners  ; Lohars,  blacksmiths  ; Maniars, 
iwoiy^oikeis,  Momnas;  weavers;  Multani  Modi  is,  shoemakers; 
A at  bands,  horse-shoers  ; Panjnigars,  starchers  ; Itangrez,  dyers; 
salats,  masons;  Soms,  goldsmiths ; and  Tais,  weavers. 

Bandha  ra  F,  Silkfolders,  found  in  considerable  numbers  over 
tne  vv hole  of  Gujarat,  are  converts  from  the  Hindu  caste  of  the  same 
name,  the  men  are  strongly  made,  rather  short,  and  fair  shaviim* 
t ic  head  and  wearing  the  beard.  The  women  are  middle-sized,  rather 
s jojt  and  fair  with  good  features.  Their  home  speech  is  Hindu- 
stain.  Except  that  their  trousers  are  unusually  short,  and  that  some 
o them  in  north  Gujarat  wear  the  three-cornered  turban,  the  men 
mess  hke  ordinary  Musalmans,  Most  of  the  women  wear  the 
Hindu  dress,  very  often  the  silk  robes  sent  them  to  clean.  Their 
ornaments  are  like  those  of  ordinary  Musalmans.  In  north  Gujarat 
t le  nffen  beat  wash  and  fold  silk  and  silk  robes,  both  new  and  old, 
,he  women  helping  them  in  their  Work.  In  the  south,  in  addition 
to  the  washing  and  folding,  they  sell  silk  and  silk-cotton  cloth. 
Ihey  aie  clean,  honest,  hardworking,  sober,  cpiiet,  thrifty,  and  fond 
f.  «musement.  T^e  women  appear  in  public.  As  a class  they  are 
tan-ly  off  able  to  save,  and  few  of  them  in  debt.  They  are  Sunnis 
m faith,  knowing  the  Knraan,  and  most  of  them  careful  to  say  their 
prayers,  there  is  nothing  peculiar  in  their  customs.  They  marry 
only  among  themselves  and  have  a well-managed  union  but  no 
special  headman.  Some  of  them  teach  their  children  Gujarati  and 
a tew  English.  None  have  risen  to  any  high  position. 

Blia'dbliunja's,  Grain-parchers,  literally  parchers  at  the  fire- 
place  b/iacl,  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  province.  They  marry  with 
other  Musalmans  and  do  not  form  a separate  class. 

Cllhi  xm  Calico-Printers,  found  in  north  and  central  Gujarat 
‘*Pe  C011verts,  some  of  them  of  the  Gujarati  and  others  of  the 

Marycuh  caste  of  the  same  name.  The  Marvadis  are  late  arrivals. 
Most  of  them  came  m the  year  of  the  last  Marwar  famine  (a.d.  1868) 
and  others  still  keep  coming.  The  Gujaratis  are  strong,  well-made! 
tall,  dark  with  shaved  head  and  full  beard;  the  Marvadis  are 
stronger,  lighter  in  colour,  and  have  the  head  unshaved.  The  women 
ot  both  classes  are.well  made  and  fairish  with  irregular  features. 
At  home  the  Gujaratm  speak  Hindustani  and  Gujarati;  the 
aivacm  ie  dialect  of  their  own  country.  Except  that  the 
wear  the  waistclotli  the  Gujaratis,  both  men  and  women,  dress  like 
Musalmans  of  the  lower  order.  The  Marvadi  men  have  a small 
red  or  particoloured  turban,  a Hindu  coat,  and  a waistcloth.  Their 
women  dress  hke  Hindus  in  a red  headscarf  odna,  the  long  loose 
unbacked  Marvadi  bodice,  and  the  long  full  low-waisted  petticoat. 

eLW°rk,.  aS  ca^co“Printers.  the  Gujaratis  being  quiet  and 
the  Marvadis  quarrelsome.  Neither  has  a good  name  for  honesty 
and  both  are  thrifty  to  stinginess.  Their  condition  is  good  the 
Marvadis  having  in  a few  years  raised  themselves  from  beggary  to 
comfort.  They  are  Sunnis  in  religion,  and  though  only  a few  can 
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read  the  Kuraan,  they  are  careful  to  say  their  prayers.  They  have 
no  special  spiritual  guide  and  no  peculiar  customs.  At  all  their 
settlements  each  class  has  a well-managed  union  jamcuit , with  a head- 
man chosen  bv  the  members.  Neither  class  sends  their  children  to 
school. 

Cllix'ndadigira's,  Silk-knot-Printers,  are  found  over  the  whole 
province.  They  have  no  subdivisions.  They  claim  to  be  of  Arab 
descent  and  to  have  come  into  Gujarat  through  Sindh  ; but  most 
of  them  are  probably  of  Hindu  origin.  They  are  of  middle  height, 
fair,  and  well-featured,  allowing  the  hair  and  beard  to  grow.  The 
women  are  well  made  and  have  good  features.  Their  home  tongue 
is  Hindustani  and  Gujarati  in  Kathiawar.  Both  men  and  women 
make  patterns  in  cloth  by  gathering  the  silk  in  puckers  and  rosettes 
and  knotting  it.  In  Surat,  but  not  in  Ahmedabad,  they  dye.  Some 
are  in  Government  service  as  messengers  and  constables.  Especially 
in  north  Gujarat  they  are  hardworking,  sober,  thrifty,  hospitable, 
and  rather  quick-tempered.  They  are  in  middling  conditioif  with 
steady  but  low-paid  work.  Sunnis  in  faith,  they  are  zealous  for  their 
religion,  some,  both  women  and  men,  knowing  the  Kuraan.  For 
three  days  after  a death  the  mourners  are  fed  at  the  common  cost, 
for  six  days  more  by  their  relations,  and  on  the  tenth  day  they  give 
a dinner.  They  form  a distinct  community,  marrying  only  among 
themselves.  They  have  a union  but  no  headman.  The  men  in 
Ahmedabad  work  together  in  one  room,  where,  in  the  evening 
they  play  chess  and  read.  They  send  their  children  to  school,  and 
some  - of  them  teach  them  English.  They  are  a pushing  class,  and 
some  have  risen  to  good  positions  : one  is  superintendent  of  the 
Lunavada  state  and  another,  lately  dead,  was  a good  Hindustani  poet. 

Chuna'ra'g,  Limeburners,  found  in  small  numbers  in  all  parts 
of  the  province,  are  said  to  be  converts  from  low  class  Hindus. 
Their  home  tongue  is  Gujarati.  The  men  wear  a three-cornered 
turban,  a coat  puckered  under  the  arm,  and  a waistcloth;  the 
women  dress  like  Hindus.  They  make  aud  burn  lime  and  work  as 
bricklayers;  the  women  do  house  work.  They  are  noisy  idle  and 
dissipated.  As  a class  they  are  well-to-do  and  able  to  save.  They  are 
Sunnis  in  name,  but  know  little  of  their  religion.  At  deaths  the 
women  beat  the  breast  and  wail.  They  marry  only  among  themselves 
and  have  a union  but  no  headman.  They  do  not  teach  their  children 
or  better  their  condition. 


Chu'di'waTa's,  Braeeletmakers,  found  in  all  parts  of  the  pro- 
vince, are  said  to  be  converted  Hindus  of  the  same  class.  They  speak 
Hindustani  at  home.  Of  middle  height  and  slightly  built,  they  vary 
much  in  colour,  and  wear  the  hair  and  beard.  Hie  women  are  middle- 
sized,  fairish,  and  good-looking.  Both  men  and  women  dress  like  the 
poorer  Muhammadans  of  south  Gujarat.  They  make  and  sell 
bracelets  of  glass  and  lac  or  tin,  some  of  the  tin  ones  ornamented  with 
borders  of  gold  and  brass  leaf.  They  are  sold  in  three-pair  sets  at 
4 annas  to  4 rupees  the  set.  The  women  go  about  selling  the  bracelets. 
The  men  are  honest,  hardworking,  quiet,  sober,  and  thrifty.  They  are 
Sunnis  in  religion,  some  knowing  the  Kuraan  and  saying  their  prayers. 
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They  arc  poor,  some  of  them  in  debt.  They  have  no  peculiar  customs 
ahoy  marry  with  other  Musalmdus.  They  form  a well-ordered  body' 
but  have  no  headman.  A few  teach  their  children  Guiardti  but  not 
English.  None  have  risen  to  any  high  position. 

. Gha'nchig,  Oilmen,  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  province,  espe- 
cially in  the  north. . In  some  places  they  are  known  as  Ghanchis  and 
m others  as  Ghanchi-Bohords,  the  word  Bohora  being  apparently  used 
m the  general  sense  of  un-armed  Hindu  converts.  They  are  said  to 
be  the  descendants  of  Hindus  of  the  Pinjara  and  Ghdnchi  castes. 
Like  the  Musalman  Pmjaras  they  call  themselves  Mansuris  or  follow- 
ers of  Mansur.  The  men  are  strong,  big,  well-made,  and  fair.  The 
young  men  wear  the  hair  and  keep  the  beard  short.  The  old  shave 
the  head  and  let  the  beard  grow.  The  women  are  handsome,  fair,  and 
well -featured,  m appearance  much  like  Hindu  Ghanchis.  In  their 
houses  they  speak  Gujarati.  The  men  wear  a Musalman  turban  and 
a high-fastening  coat.  In  Ahmedabad  they  wear  the  waistcloth 
and  m the  Panch  Mahals  sometimes  a waistcloth  sometimes 
trousers.^  The  Godhra  women  have  lately  taken  to  wearing  the 
Musalman  dress.  But  except  that  young  girls  put  on  the  Muham- 
madan scarf,  in  other  places  they  dress  like  Hindus.  The  men  are 
cart  drivers  oilpressers  milksellers  and  peasants,  the  women  sell  milk 
and  do  house  work.  In  oil  the  Musalman  Ghanchi  deals  whole- 
sale selling  to  a retail  Hindu  Ghanchi.  Their  houses  are  tidy  and 
wed  kept.  I he  men  are  fairly  honest,  hardworking,  sober,  thrifty 
and  quarrelsome;  the  women  especially  those  of  Godhra  are  fond  of 
pleasure  and  dress.  As  a class  they  are  well-to-do.  Sunnis  in  reli- 
gion they  call  themselves  followers  of  Mansur,  but  have  no  special 
practices.  Except  the  Godhra  women  who  as  a class  are  religious 
they  are  ignorant  of  their  faith.  Like  the  Sunni  Bohoras,  the  Pmjaras 
and  the  K aral  ids,  they  have  curious  forms  of  names,  using  Ibla  for 
Ibrahim,  Do  si  a or  Do  hla  for  Dosa,  Momda  for  Muhammad,  Dab  for 
Yusuf,  Fazla  for  Fazal,  and  Fatu  or  Fatali  for  Fatimah.  They  also 
use  Hindu  names  as  Jlvi,  Mankor,  and  Dkanbaj.  At  marriages  their 
women  as  among  the  Hindus,  go  singing  with  the  bridegroom  to  the 
bnde  s house,  and  at  marriage  feasts  they  generally  have  Hindu  dishes. 
In  Modasa  like  Hindus  the  women  wear  up  to  the  shoulder  rows 
or  broad  ivory  rings.  At  deaths  the  women  wail  and  beat  the  breast. 

I ley  marry  only  among  themselves  and  the  Pinjdras.  They  form  a 
separate  body  jamdt,  with  its  headman  chosen  by  the  members.  They 
have  begun  to  teach  their  children  Gujarati  and  a few  English, 
l hough  some  of  them  are  rich  none  have  risen  to  any  high  position. 

Kaghzis,  Papermakers,  are  found  in  considerable  numbers  in 
north  Gujarat.  They  are  said  to  be  converted  Hindus.  As  a rule 
tiey  are  big  brawny  men,  fair,  and  well-featured.  Some  shave  the 
ci own  oi  the  head,  some  the  whole  head,  and  a few  young  men  let  the 
hair  grow.  All  wear  the  beard.  The  women  are  middle-sized,  well- 
rnaue,  fair  and  with  regular  features.  The  men  wear  a large  loosely- 
lde  round  red  or  white  turban,  either  the  common  coat  or  one  pucker- 
. under  the  arm,  short  trousers  cholnds , and  shoes.  The  women 
nndoors  dress  in  gown  and  trousers  like  other  Musalmdns,  out  of  doors 
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they  put  on  the  over-gown  pishwaz.  They  make  and  sell  the  strong 
coarse  country  paper  for  which  Ahmedabad  has  long  been  famous. 
The  women  help  and  do  house  work.  The  men  aic  quiet  honest  hard* 
working  and  sober,  but  rather  fond  of  pleasure.  Formerly  their  craft 
was  prosperous,  but  of  late  years  the  demand  has  fallen  oft.  Sunnis 
by  religion,  many,  both  men  and  women,  know  the  Kuradn  and.  are 
careful ^to  say  their  prayers.  They  are  followers  of  the  Chishtis  of 
Ahmedabad  and  treat  them  with  much  respect.  Their  customs  are  those 
of  ordinary  Muhammadans.  They  marry  only  among  themselves  and 
under  their  spiritual  guide  form  a distinct  body.  Some  of  their  boys 
learn  Gujarati  and  Arabic  and  a few  English.  None  have  risen  to 
any  high  position. 

Kadia's,  Bricklayers,  found  in  small  numbers  in  all  parts  of 
Gujarat,  are  converted  from  the  Hindu  caste  of  the  same  name.  In 
the  north  their  home  tongue  is  Gujarati  and  in  the  south  Hindustani. 
Tall  strong  and  dark  with  regular  features,  they  wear  the  hair  in  the 
north  and  in  the  south  shave  the  head.  All  grow  large  beards.  The 
men  in  north  Gujarat  wear  the  Musalmdn  turban,  the  young  red  or 
bronze-coloured  and  the  old  white,  a coat  of  Hindu  shape,  a waistcloth, 
and  shoes.  In  south  Gujarat  they  wear  a broadfolded  round  turban, 
generally  of  coloured  cloth,  a coat  of  Hindu  shape,  loose  short  trousers, 
and  shoes.  The  women  in  the  north  dress  like  Hindus  and  in  the  south 
like  Musalmans.  They  are  bricklayers,  and  in  Surat  have  a name 
for  their  taste  in  decorating  the  walls  of  rooms.  The  women  do  house 
work.  They  are  quiet,  honest,  sober,  hardworking  but  rather  thrift- 
less. The  women  are  allowed  to  appear  in  public.  They  are  poor 
and  not  free  from  debt.  Sunnis  in  religion,  some  know  the  Kuraan 
and  almost  all  are  careful  to  say  their  prayers.  They  are  followers 
of  a descendant  of  the  Pirana  saint  Tmdmshah  and  are  much  devoted 
to  him.  There  is  nothing  special  in  their  customs.  They  marry 
only  among  themselves  and  form  a separate  body  with  their  spiritual 
guide  as  head.  They  do  not  teach  their  children  either  Gujarati  or 
English.  None  of  them  have  risen  to  any  high  position. 

Kasa'is,  Butchers,  are  found  in  large  numbers  in  all  parts  of 
Gujarat.  They  are  of  two  classes,  beef -butchers  Gao  Kassdb  or  Gdi 
Kasai  and  mutton -butchers  Balchar  Kasai.  Both  of  them  believe 
themselves  to  he  of  Rajput  origin.  Cow-killing  butchers  do  not 
intermarry  with  goat  and  sheep-killing  butchers.  They  are  tall,  strong, 
and  of  average  fairness ; their  women  are  handsome  and  well -featured. 
So  well  fed  are  they  that  according  to  a Hindustani  proverb  Kasai  hi 
beti  das  haras  men  bachhajanti  hai  The  butcher's  daughter  has  a child 
when  ten  years  old.  In  the  cities  their  home  tongue  is  Hindustani 
and  Gujarati  in  the  country.  The  men  wear  ordinary  turbans,  some  of 
them  rich  and  gaudy,  a coat,  tight  trousers,  and  shoes.  In  towns  the 
women  dress  like  Musalmans  and  in  country  parts  like  Hindus.  Like 
cooks  bhatidras  they  are  fond  of  putting  on  ornaments.  The  elder 


1 Neither  the  T)aulat£b£d  nor  tho  Kashmir  paper  equals  either  in  whiteness  or  purity 
that  made  at  AlmiedAbafd,  Bird's  Mir&t-i-Alnnedi,  105. 
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women  help  in  the  sale  of  the  lighter  aiul  smaller  parts  of  the  animals. 
Except  for  thrift,  the  butcher  has  credit  for  few  good  qualities  The 
proverb  says  Nd  dekliX  ho  bdg  to  dekh  Midi , Nd  dekhd  ho  than  to 
delch  Kasai  If  you  have  not  seen  a tiger,  look  at  a cat ; if  you  have' not 
seen  a thag  or  strangler,  look  at  a butcher.  The  women  are  famous  for 
their  powers  of  abuse.  They  are  well  off,  most  of  them  saving*  money. 
Sunnis  in  religion,  a few  both  among  men  and  women  know  the  Kuradn 
and  are  careful  to  say  their  prayers.  They  have  no  unusual  customs. 
I hey  marry  only  among  themselves.  They  have  a headman  and  a 
well-managed  union,  with  a common  fund  spent  on  mosques,  on  feeding 
travellers,  and  on  the  poor.  With  few  exceptions  they  are  illiterate*. 
None  have  risen  to  any  high  position. 

Khara'dis,  Turners,  are  found  in  small  numbers  over  the  whole 
province,  and  form  a large  body  in  Ahmedabad.  The  Ahmedabad 
Kliarddis  are  said  to  be  converts  from  the  Hindu  caste  of  the  same 
name;  in  Surat  and  other  places  they  seem  to  be  a mixed  class.  They 
are  of  average  height  and  colour,  with  nothing  special  in  their 
appearance.  The  women  are  said  to  be  goodlooking.  ^Both  women  and 
men  dress  like  Musalmans.  They  are  turners  by  craft,  their  women 
giving  them  no  help  in  their  work.  They  are  quiet  and  sober  with 
no  very  good  name  for  honesty  or  thrift.  As  a class  they  are  well-to-do. 
Sunnis  in  faith,  they  are  religious,  most  of  them  knowing  the 
Kuraan.  Their  customs  are  those  of  ordinary  Musalmdns.  They  marry 
only  among  themselves  and  have  a union  but  no  headman.  They  do 
not  teach  their  children  either  Gujardti  or  English  and  none  have  risen 
to  any  high  position. 

Kilcl  tkis,  Tanners,  found  in  considerable  numbers  all  over  the 
province,  form  two  classes,  tanners  proper,  and  felt-makers  dhdlgars 
literally  shield-makers.  They  belong  to  the  same  class  as  butchers 
and  intermarry  with  them.  Though  not  so  well  off,  they  are  like 
butchers  in  look,  dress,  speech,  and  character.  They  tan  sheep  and 
gpat  skins,  and  in  country  places  sell  mutton.  They  go  round 
villages  buying  skins,  and  after  tanning  them  sell  to  wholesale  hide 
merchants.  The  women  help  in  the  work  of  tanning. 

Luha'rs,  Blacksmiths,  found  in  west  Gujarat,  Gogha,  and  Kathia- 
war are  immigrants  from  Sindh.  The  men  are  rather  short  weak 
and  dark,  the  hair  of  their  head  moderately  long,  the  beard  short  and 
rather  full.  The  women  are  dark.  At  home  they  speak  Gujarati.  The 
men  dress  like  Memans  with  a Musalman  turban  coat  and  trousers. 
The  women  dress  like  Hindus.  They  make  knives,  nutcrackers,  iron 
tools,  spearheads,  and  daggers.  The  women  do  house  work.  They  are 
quiet,  hardworking,  thrifty,  and  fairly  off.  They  are  Sunnis  in  religion, 
some  of  them  knowing  the  Kuraan  and  being  careful  to  say  their 
prayers.  They  have  no  special  customs.  They  marry  with  other 
Musalmbns  and  have  no  separate  headman  or  union.  They  teach  their 
children  Gujarati  but  not  English.  None  of  them  have  risen  to  any 
high  position. 

Mania'rs,  Ivory  Banglemakers,  found  chiefly  in  Ahmedabdd  and 
Kathiawar  and  a few  in  Surat  and  Broach,  are  converted  Hindus.  They 
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are  fair  and  goodlooking.  The  home  tongue  of  some  is  Gujarati  and  to 
others  Kachhi.  The  men  wear  a large  loose  turban,  a coat,  and  a waist- 
cloth,  or  very  loose  trousers  of  striped  cotton  cloth.  1 he  women  in 
north  Gujarat  and  Kathiawar  dress  like  Hindus,  generally  wearing 
a black  robe  to  set  off  their  fair  skins.  They  make  bracelets  and 
other  ivory  articles.  The  women  do  house  work.  The  men  are  quiet 
hardworking  and  thrifty.  They  are  well-to-do  and  able  to  save. 
Sunnis  in  religion,  some  know  the  Kuraan  and  are  careful  to  say 
their  prayers.  They  have  no  spiritual  guide,  but  reverence  Shah 
Alam  the  well-known  Ahmedabad  saint.  Like  the  Ghanchis,  the 
women  sing  wedding  songs,  and  at  deaths  beat  the  breast  and  wail. 
They  marry  only  among  themselves,  and  form  a separate  union 
with  a headman.  Few  teach  their  children  Gujarhti  and  none  English. 
Some  of  the  Gujarat  Maniars  have  risen  to  great  wealth  in  the  ivory 
trade  in  Bombay. 

Momna's,  properly  Momins  Believers,  are  found  in  considerable 
numbers  all  over  Gujarat.  They  are  the  descendants  of  Hindus 
of  many  castes,  converted1 2  to  the  Shiah  form  of  faith  by  different 
members  of  the  family  of  Ismailia  Sayads,  of  whom  Imamshah 
(A.D.  1449)  of  Tirana1  is  the  most  distinguished.  Though  from  their 
head-quarters  known  as  Radbanpuri  Dhandhdri  or  Palanpuri,  and  from 
their  more  immediate  religious  guides  known  as  Mashaikhsliahi 
Nurskdhi  and  Malimudshahi,  all  are  imamshah i Musalmans.  With  the 
Mafias  of  Khandesh,  the  Gujarat  Mommas,  about  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century  (a.d.  1691),  rose  in  revolt,  taking, and  for  sometime 
holding  the  city  of  Broach.3  The  men  are  short,  rather  stout,  fair,  and 
well-featured.  Most  of  them  shave  the  head  and  wear  the  beard  ; but 
the  Ahmedabad  sect  spare  the  Hindu  topknot,  and  shave  the  face  except 
the  upper  lip.  The  women  are  well-made  and  fair  with  regular  features. 
The  men  of  the  Ahmedabad  sect  wear  the  Vania  turban  and  in  every 
part  of  their  dress  copy  the  Hindus.  Other  men  wear  a three-cornered 
Muhammadan  turban  and  coat,  and  either  the  Hindu  waistcloth  or 
trousers  so  loose  as  to  give  them  the  name  of  gJidgliaria  or  petticoated 
Bohords.4  The  women,  except  a few  in  Surat,  dress  like  Hindus. 
Almost  all  eat  flesh,  but  for  fear  of  offending  the  Hindus,  whose 
wishes  their  position  as  weavers  forces  them  to  humour,  they  do  not 
use  it  at  their  public  dinners.  The  men  are  silk  and  cotton  weavers, 


1 Of  their  conversion  two  stories  are  told,  one,  that  Im&m  Shall  "by  bringing  rain 
after  two  seasons  of  scarcity,  converted  a large  body  of  Hindu  cultivators.  The  other 
that  a band  of  pilgrims  were  passing  P Iran  a on  tlieir  way  to  Bandras.  Imdm  Shah 
offered  to  take  them  there.  They  agreed  and  in  a trice  were  in  the  holy  city.  They 
paid  their  vows,  hatlied  in  the  Ganges,  and  awoke  to  find  themselves  in  Pirana. 

2 Pi  r An  a is  ten  miles  south-east  of  Alimeddbdd.  Details  of  the  Pirana  tombs  are 

given  in  the  Alimeddbdd  Statistical  Account  under  Pfrdna.  There  arc  five  chief  tombs  : 
linamsli&h’s,  worshipped  it  is  said  chiefly  by  Hindus  ; Bala  Muhammad’s,  worshipped  by 
the  Shaikhs  or  Shaiklidas  ; Surabhai’s,  worshipped  by  Bab  dr  is  and  other  Hindus  ; Bdkar 
Ali’s,  worshipped  chiefly  by  Hindus;  and  the  tomb  of  Nurshah  the  direct  bead  of  tlie 
Nurslia'hi  Momnds.  Masliaikb,  who  gives  bis  name  to  tlie  Mashdikhslidlii  Momuds  is 
buried  at  Ahmcda'bdd,  and  the  tomb  of  tlie  leader  of  tlie  Mahmiidshdhis  is  at  Bliadidd 
near  Dholora,  3 Watson’s  Gujardt  History,  82. 

4 For  other  cases  of  the  general  use  of  Boliora  see  Above  page  24, 
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dyers,  cloth-dealers,  and  husbandmen.  In  Kairaand  other  parts  of  north 
Gujarat  many  of  the  weavers  are  said  to  have  once  been  husbandmen. 
The  women  weave  and  prepare  thread.  Not  over-honest  or  truthful 
they  are  hardworking,  sober,  tidy,  and  almost  niggardly  in  their 
thrift.  The  women  appear  in  public.  The  Momnas  are  Shiahs  in  faith. 
Except  the  Ahmedabad  sect,  they  read  Kutb-ud-dm  s Gujarati  Kuraan, 
and  as  a prayer  repeat  their  sainPs  name.  The  Ahmeddbdd  sect,  instead 
of  the  Kuraan,  read  Imamshah’s  book  of  religious  rules  and  some  of  them 
are  said  stealthily  to  worship  Hindu  gods.  Many  Momnas  who  are 
Shiahs  at  heart  profess  to  be  Sunnis.  But  there  would  seem  to  be  in 
Surat  a small  body  of  Momnds  who  really  belong  to  the  orthodox 
faith.  These  have  lately  separated  though  they  still  intermarry  with 
their  Shiah  connections.  All  practise  circumcision  and  bury  the  dead. 
In  other  matters  the  customs  of  the  Ahmeddbdd  sect  differ  consider- 
ably from  those  of  regular  Muslims.  Hindu  names  are  common  in 
north  Gujardt  though  rare  in  the  south,  and  while  with  ordinary 
Momnas  marriages  take  place  according  to  the  Musalmdn  rules,  the 
Ahmeddbdd  sect,  in  addition  to  the  Musalmdn  marriage,  call  in  a 
Brdhman  and  go  through  the  Hindu  ceremony.1  In  north  Gujardt, 
among  all  Momnds  marriage  takes  place  at  a very  early  age,  sometimes 
before  the  children  are  weaned,  and  they  follow  the  Hindu  practice  of 
holding  a high  festival  when  the  bride  comes  of  age  and  goes  to  live  with 
her  husband.  At  deaths,  like  Hindus,  the  women  wail  and  beat  the 
breast.  Except  the  Ahmeddbdd  sect,  all  Momnas  intermarry,  the  Kazi 
of  ordinary  Musalmans  performing  the  ceremony.  Each  settlement 
has  its  union,  headman,  and  code  of  rules  which  are  generally  well 
kept.  Among  Pdlanpur  Momnds  serious  disputes  are  referred  to  the 
spiritual  guide  at  Pdlanpur,  to  whom  every  adult  pays  a yearly  tax  of 
Its.  1J.  They  teach  their  children  Gujardti  and  some  in  Surat  English. 
None  of  them  have  risen  to  any  high  position. 

Multa'nis  and  MultaTli  Mochis,  Shoemakers  from  Multan, 
are  found  in  all  the  chief  cities  of  Gujarat.  Escaping  from  North  India, 
probably  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  the  early  Muhammadan  invasions, 
they  settled  in  Gujarat  and  were,  according  to  their  own  account,  con- 
verted to  Islam  during  the  reign  of  Mahmud  Begada  (a.d.  1459-1513). 
People  calling  themselves  Multanis  sell  dry  fish  and  fuel  and  petty 
grocery  in  Nasik.  These  according  to  General  Briggs  (Transac. 
Lity.  Socy.  Bombay.  Yol.  I.  page  193)  emigrated  from  Multan  in 
a.d.  1739  when  Nadir  Shah  invaded  India  and  they  followed 
Asuf  Jah  the  Nizam  to  the  Eakhan.  In  the  north  of  Gujarat  there 
are  Miiltani  Pathdns  or  simply  Multanis  who  add  the  title  Khan 
to  their  names  and  are  soldiers  tailors  or  servants.  The  heaviness 
of  their  faces  and  bodies  may  be  taken  as  a proof  of  tlieir  northern 
origin.  As  far  as  possible  they  marry  among  themselves.  They 
say  they  came  originally  from  Miiltdn.  The  north  Gujarat  Multanis 
speak  Hindustani.  The  men  dress  like  middle-class  Musalmans,  the 
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1 Among  Malii  Kantha  and  Pardntij  Momnds  the  practise  noticed  by  Mr.  Melvill  in 
1827  (Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  X.  9)  of  having  a marriage  ceremony  performed  by  a Brahman  is 
still  kept.  The  Ahmeddbdd  sect  intermarry  with  the  Parantij  Momnas,  and  when  such 
has  been  the  custom  in  the  bride's  family  the  Hindu  marriage  is  performed. 
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women  wear  the  petticoat  and  sdri.  Their  home  tongue  is  Hindu- 
stani with  a peculiar  accent.  The  men  are  slightly  made,  many 
of  them  with  a stoop,  dark  or  ruddy-olive  in  colour,  but  with 
regular  features  ; the  women  are  well-made  and  fair.  Their  houses 
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are  small  and  one-storied,  always  with  a veranda,  where  the  men 
and  women  sit  together  at  work.  Inside  there  is  little  furniture, 
a bed  or  cot,  some  mats  and  stools,  and  a few  cooking  pots.  There 
is  nothing  special  in  their  food.  The  men  dress  like  Musalmdns 
of  the  lower  order.  The  women  wear  a red  cotton  headscarf  dupatta , 
a red  gown  pishwaz ,A  and  trousers.  They  have  no  special  ornaments. 
In  times  of  mourning,  though  like  other  Musalmans  their  widows  break 
their  bangles,  unlike  them  they  continue  to  wear  the  red  headscarf. 
They  are  hardworking  and  thrifty,  but  have  a poor  name  for  honesty. 
Many  of  them  arc  workers  in  leather.  In  making  shoes,  contrary  to 
the  usual  practice,  they  sew  the  leather  wrong  side  out  and  then  turn 
it.  Especially  among  women,  their  shoes  are  in  great  request,  and 
though  in  poor  circumstances  few  of  them  are  in  debt.  Sunnis  in 
name,  they  care  little  for  religion  and  have  no  special  customs  or 
beliefs.  They  hold  a low  position  among  Musalmans,  forming  a 
separate  body,  marrying  only  among  themselves.  They  are  without  a 
headman  or  any  class  organization.  Hardly  any  of  them  can  read  or 
write  and  very  few  send  their  children  to  school. 

Na'lbands,  Horseshoers,  are  found  in  all  districts.  The  men 
shoe  horses  and  the  women  spin  cotton.  They  intermarry  with  other 
Musalmans,  and  are  like  them  in  look  speech  and  dress,  and  have  no 
* separate  union  or  headman.  They  are  thrifty  and  well-to-do  but  bear 
no  very  good  name  for  cleanliness  honesty  or  soberness.  They  are  fairly 
religious.  As  a rule  they  are  illiterate,  but  one  in  the  north  has  risen 
to  be  a clerk  in  Government  service. 

Pa'njniga'rs,  Cotton-thread  Starchers,  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
province,  are  converts  from  the  Hindu  caste  of  the  same  name.  They 
shave  the  head,  but  there  is  nothing  special  in  their  look.  At  home 
they  speak  a mixture  of  Hindustani  and  Gujarati,  and  both  men  and 
women  wear  the  ordinary  Musalmdn  dress.  All  are  engaged  in 
starching  thread.  They  are  quiet  thrifty  fairly  sober  and  honest. 
Their  work  though  steady  is  poorly  paid,  and  as  their  craft  is  easy  to 
learn  there  is  much  competition.  Sunnis  in  name,  they  are  not  a 
religions  class,  few  of  them  knowing  the  Kura  an.  They  marry  only 
among  themselves  and  have  no  special  customs.  They  have  a well- 
managed  union  with  a separate  headman.  They  do  not  send  their 
children  to  school. 

Hi'r  Pa'njniga  'PS,  Silk  Starchers,  though  they  intermarry  and 
in  all  respects  resemble  them,  are  a separate  body  from  the  Panjnigars 
or  cotton  starchers.  Musalmans  have  a monopoly  of  this  craft  as  the 
starch  is  made  of  old  leather  boiled  down  with  limejuice  and  Hindus 
will  not  touch  it. 


1 The  pisliwciz  worn  by  these  women  is  in  some  points  unlike  that  of  ordinary 
Muhammadans,  It  has  not  the  usual  number  of  folds  and  plaits,  and  is  made  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  the  bodice  which  they  do  not  wear.1 
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Rangrez,  Dyers,  found  in  all  parts  of  Gujardt,  are  of  Hindu  origin 
and  said  to  be  converts  from  the  Khatri  or  Hindu  weaver  caste.  They 
have  no  subdivisions.  They  are  tall  muscular  and  fair  wearing  the  hair 
and  a full  beard.  The  women  are  of  middle  height  fair  and  well- 
featured.  Their  home  tongue  is  Hindustani.  Both  men  and  women 
dress  like  Muhammadans.  The  Rangrez  women  of  north  Gujarat 
wear  shirts  and  scarves  of  a dark  purple  or  bronze.  They  dye  in  all 
colours,  and  deal  in  safflower  Jcasimba.  The  women  knot  cloth  for 
calico-printing.  They  are  quiet  sober  hardworking  and  thrifty,  and 
are  well-to-do  and  able  to  save.  The  women  appear  in  public. 
They  are  Sunnis  by  religion,  teaching  their  children  the  Kuraan  and 
being  careful  to  say  their  prayers.  Except  that  at  marriages  the 
bridegroom  walks  instead  of  riding,  they  have  no  peculiar  customs. 
In  north  Gujarat  Musalmans  of  different  classes  are  known  as 
Rangrez,  but  in  Surat  there  is  one  distinct  community  who  marry 
only  among  themselves  and  have  a union  and  headman.  Most  of 
them  besides  the  Kuradn,  teach  Their  children  Gujarati  and  some- 
times English.  None  of  them  have  risen  to  any  high  position. 

Sala'ts,  Masons,  found  all  over  the  province,  are  said  to  be 
mostly  converts  from  the  Hindu  caste  of  the  same  name.  Except 
Marwdri  Salats,  who  come  and  go  between  Marwar  and  Gujarat,  they 
have  no  subdivisions.  They  are  strong  brawny  men,  with  nothing 
marked  in  their  appearance.  Stone  masons  by  craft  some  of  them 
are  skilled  carvers,  able  to  restore  the  most  delicate  of  the  old 
mouldings  and  traceries.  They  speak  Hindustani,  and  both  men 
and  women  dress  like  Muhammadans.  The  women  do  not  help  the 
men  in  their  work.  They  are  quiet  and  hardworking  but  not  parti- 
cularly sober  and  somewhat  thriftless.  As  a class  they  are  rather 
badly  off.  Their  customs  are  those  of  ordinary  Musalmdns.  Sunnis 
in  name,  they  are  not  religious,  few  of  them  knowing  the  Kuradn. 
They  intermarry  with  other  Musalmans,  but  have  a separate  union 
and  a headman  of  their  own.  They  do  not  teach  their  children  and 
none  have  risen  to  any  high  position. 

Sonis,  Goldsmiths,  found  in  small  numbers  in  Kachh  KAthid- 
war  and  Ahmedabad,  are  converts  from  the  Hindu  caste  of  the 
same  name.  The  men  are  fair  and  the  women  handsome.  They 
speak  Hindust&ndi.  The  men  wear  a threecornered  turban,  a coat 
puckered  under  the  arm,  and  short  trousers.  The  women  dress  like 
Hindus.  They  all  work  in  gold  and  silver,  and  have  a bad  name 
for  adulterating  by  mixing  cheaper  metals.  The  women  help  the 
men  in  their  work,  but,  as  they  do  not  know  whom  their  daughters 
may  marry,  the  men  keep  the  craft  secrets  hid  from  their  wives. 
They  are  hardworking  and  sober  but  not  very  thrifty.  As  a class 
they  are  well-to-do.  Sunnis  by  religion,  some  know  the  Kuraan 
and  are  careful  to  say  their  prayers.  They  are  disciples  of  Sayads 
descended  from  the  Piran  Pfr.  Except  that  at  deaths  the  women 
beat  the  breast  and  wail,  they  have  no  special  customs.  They  have 
no  separate  union  or  headman.  They  teach  their  children  Gujarati 
but  not  English.  None  of  them  have  risen  to  any  high  position. 
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Ta'is,  Silk  Weavers,  found  in  all  parts  of  Gujar&t,  claim  to 
take  tkeir  name  from  Tai,  a city  between  Turkey  and  Arabia,  and 
to  liavo  been  taught  weaving  and  sewing  by  the  Prophet  Idris. 
They  claim  descent  from  Hatim  of  Tai,  the  famous  Arab  hero  who 
flourished  immediately  before  the  birth  of  the  Prophet  and  whose 
name  is  proverbial  in  Arabia  for  generosity.  In  Gujarat  they  are 
a mixed  class  some  of  them  foreigners,  who  seem  to  have  come 
from  Sindh  about  a thousand  years  ago,  and  others  converted 
Gujarat  Hindus.  Of  middle  size,  weak,  light-corn plexioned, 
and  with  fairly  regular  features,  they  wear  the  beard,  shave  the 
head,  and  can  hardly  be  known  from  other  Mu  sal  mans  of  the 
lower  order.  The  women  are  goodlooking  and  well-made.  At 
homo  some  of  them  speak  Hindustani  and  others  Gujarati. 
Except  that  they  wear  tight  trousers,  there  is  nothing  peculiar  in 
the  men's  dress.  The  Tais  of  Balsar  in  the  south  of  Surat  claim 
Arab  descent,  and  wear  a Kayasth-like  turban,  a coat  puckered 
under  the  arm,  and  loose  Momna-like  trousers  and  shoes.  In  large 
towns  the  women  dress  like  Musalmans  and  in  country  places  like 
Hindus.  Except  in  Balsar  where  some  families  do  business  as 
bankers  and  moneylenders,  all  weave  cotton  robes  and  turbans. 
They  are  quiet  honest  hardworking  and  steady,  but  their  work  is 
badly  paid  and  most  of  them  are  poor.  They  are  Sunnis  in  faith, 
and,  especially  in  Ahmedabad  and  Surat,  are  a religious  class,  going 
to  the  mosque  five  times  a day.  Their  customs  are  those  of  ordinary 
Musalmans.  They  marry  among  themselves  and  form  a separate 
union  with  a headman  of  their  own.  Some  send  their  children  to 
the  Mulla  to  learn  the  Kuraan,  but  as  a class  they  are  illiterate. 


V.—Service. 

Under  Service  come  eleven  classes,  nine  of  them,  Behrupids, 
Bhands,  Bhattis,  Bhawayyas,  Gandhraps,  Kamalias,  Madaris,  Mirs 
or  Mirasis,  and  Tdschis,  singers  and  players  ; one  of  them,  Sipahis, 
soldiers  and  watchmen  ; and  one  Turki  Hajdms,  personal  servants. 

Behru'pia's.,  Men  of  many  forms,  one  of  the  eight  classes  of 
actors  and  players,  are  found  in  small  numbers  ail  over  Gujarat. 
They  are  a mixed  class.  At  home  they  speak  Hindustani,  and 
except  when  performing  dress  like  ordinary  Musalmans.  They  are 
ventriloquists  and  actors  with  a special  skill  of  dressing  one 
side  of  their  face  like  a man  and  the  other  side  like  a woman,  and 
moving  their  head  about  so  sharply  that  they  seem  to  be  two 
persons.  The  women  never  act  but  do  house  work.  The  men  are 
clean  honest  clever  and  religious,  but  rather  idle,  and  some  of 
them  unthrifty.  The  women  do  not  appear  in  public.  Though  poor, 
they  are  generally  free  from  debt.  Sunnis  in  faith,  a few  know 
the  Kuraan  and  are  careful  to  say  their  prayers  and  follow  a religious 
guide.  They  do  not  form  a distinct  community  and  have  no  headman. 

Bha'nds,  Buffoons,  belonging  to  all  classes  but  chiefly  new- 
comers from  the  North-West,  are  found  in  all  large  Gujarat  towns. 
They  vary  much  in  appearance  and  speak  Hindustani  and  dress  like 
ordinary  Musalmans.  They  sing  dance  and  act,  going  about  in  troops 
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tdifah  of  not  less  than  ten  members,  each  troop  with  its  leader  jamadar 
and  its  clown.  They  do  not  act  plays,  but  tell  stories  and  satires  on 
society  as  witty  and  quaint  as  they  are  immodest.  Between  the 
tales  the  clown  mimics,  and  the  leader  sings  or  dances,  sometimes  with 
great  skill,  the  troop  accompanying  on  the  fiddle  and  tambourine. 
When  he  dances  the  leader  holds  over  his  head  a scarf  odna , pats 
over  his  marks  dress  a gown  pishwaz , and  wears  bells  at  his  ankles. 
They  are  paid  from  Rs.  15  to  Rs.  100.  Half  of  this  goes  to  the 
leader  and  the  rest  is  shared  among  the  troop.  They  are  idle  and 
fond  of  amusement  and  neither  honest  nor  sober.  Some  of  them  are 
Sunnis  and  others  Shiahs.  They  are  fairly  religious  and  a few  are  able 
to  read  the  Kuraan.  They  have  no  peculiar  customs,  and  except  those 
of  the  same  troop  form  no  separate  body.  They  teach  their  children 
Hindustani  and  a few  are  Persian  and  Arabic  scholars. 

Bhatti's  are  a tribe  of  Rajputs  converted  to  Islam  by  Mahmud  of 
Ghazni  (a.d.  1001-1030)  during  one  of  his  invasions  aud  removed 
to  Bhatinda  a town  lying  between  Dehli  and  the  Satlaj.1  The  Gujarat 
Bhattis  have  so  mixed  by  intermarriage  Avith  the  other  Musalman 
classes  that  they  retain  no  peculiarity  of  feature  dress  customs  or 
character.  They  serve  as  messengers  or  village  servants  in  north 
Gujarat. 

Bliawayya's,  Strolling  Players,  found  all  over  Gujarfit  are 
converts  from  the  Hindu  class  of  the  same  name.  The  men  are  of 
average  height  and  dark,  shaving  the  face  and  wearing  the  hair.  The 
Avomen  are  handsome.  They  speak  Hindustani.  In  private  the  men 
dress  like  Muhammadans,  and  when  they  act,  they  dress  either 
like  Muhammadan  men  or  Avomen.  The  women  Avear  the  Musalman 
dress.  The  men  dance  and  play  before  males  ; the  women  sing  before 
females.  Both  men  and  women  lead  dissipated  lives.  As  a class  they 
are  poor,  some  of  them  in  debt.  They  also  come  to  a house  where 
a son  has  been  born  and  demand  gifts.  Sunnis  in  religion,  some 
know  the  Kuraan,  and  a feAv  are  careful  to  say  their  prayers  and  haATe 
a religious  guide.  They  have  no  special  customs.  They  marry 
among  themselves  and  have  a union  but  no  headman.  Arery  feAv  of 
them  teach  their  children  and  none  have  risen  above  the  position  of 
strolling  dancers. 

Gandhraps,  Singers,  found  all  over  Gujarat,  are  said  to  be  converts 
from  the  Hindu  class  of  the  same  name.  The  men  are  middlesized 
strong  fair  and  Avell  featured;  the  women  handsome.  They  speak 
Gujarati.  The  men  wear  a three-cornered  turban,  a coarse  coat, 
and  short  tight  trousers  ; the  Avomen  a head-robe  and  petticoat.  In 
the  dry  season  they  move  about  the  country,  and  in  the  rainy  months 
they  go  to  their  homes  in  north-west  Gujarat  and  cultivate.  They 
travel  in  bands  of  six  to  ten  ; the  girls  singing  and  dancing  and  the 
men  accompanying  them  on  the  drum  or  tambourine.  The  Avives  do 
not  perform  in  public.  As  a class  they  are  fairly  off,  some  of  them 
able  to  save.  They  are  Sunnis  in  religion.  A feAv  read  the  Kuraan 
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1 Tabakat-i-Niisiri  by  Major  H.  G.  Ravcrty,  I.  7^,  80  nobs  1. 
b 520—11 
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and  are  careful  to  say  their  prayers,  and  have  a spiritual  guide.  As  the 
girls  become  professional  dancers  and  prostitutes,  the  men  never  marry 
in  their  own  class.  They  seek  wives  from  among  poor  M usalmdns 
and  sometimes  Kolis,  paying  the  fathers  Rs.  5 to  Rs.  10.  The 
parents  live  on  their  daughters*  earnings.  They  have  a union  and  a 
headman,  and  during  the  rainy  season  generally  meet  together  at 
marriages.  They  do  not  teach  their  children  and  show  no  signs  of 
improvement. 

Kama'lia's,  The  Perfect,  are  sprung  from  Kanoj  Brahmans, 
worshippers  of  Bahuclieraji,  who  were  converted  by  the  Musalman 
Emperor  Ala-ud-din  (a.d.  1297).  Their  name  is  derived  from  kamdl 
or  perfect,  the  title  given  to  their  headman  when  converted  to  Islam. 
When  they  go  to  Bahuclieraji  they  beg  in  the  name  of  the  goddess. 
They  do  not  circumcise,  and  except  that  they  brand  a dead  man’s 
breast  and  bury  him,  their  ceremonies  are  Hindu.  Some  of  them 
are  said  to  be  married  and  have  children,  others  are  said  to  earn 
a living  as  eunuchs.  Of  the  Kamalias  the  author  of  the  Mirat-i- 
AhmedUsays  : In  the  sub-district  of  Chunval,  forty  miles  to  the  north 
of  Ahmedabad  in  the  village  of ‘Sankhanpur  under  Pat  tan  is  a temple 
wherein  is  no  idol  but  a window  or  niche  in  its  western  wall  which 
is  named  after  Bahuchra  one  of  the  names  of  the  goddess  Bhawani. 
There  are  many  stories  told  of  this  niche  which  owing  to  their  length, 
we  cannot  mention  here.  The  most  wonderful  fact  about  this  temple 
are  its  worshippers  who  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  Pavaiyas 
and  the  Kamalias.  The  Pavaiyas  (who  are  no  other  than  the  lli j das) 
are  men  who  have  adopted  female  attire  and  manners.  The  Kamalias 
are  men  of  the  military  profession  who  always  bear  the  emblem  of 
Bahuchra  which  is  a trident.  Both  classes  are  Musalmans  in  name 
but  infidelity  is  better  than  their  Islam.  The  Rajputs  and  Kolis  of 
those  parts  who  are  freebooters  and  highway  robbers  so  respect  these 
men  that  if  one  of  them  is  engaged  as  a convoy  for  a caravan,  they  do 
not  rob  it.  The  cock  and  the  peacock  being  the  vehicles  of  the  goddess 
are  offered  at  her  shrine  and  no  one  can  harm  these  birds  there.  They 
sacrifice  buffaloes  at  Bahuchra* s shrine  and  make  the  forehead  mark 
with  the  victim’s  blood.  Many  pilgrims  perform  vows  at  the  temple 
and  fast  till  they  obtain  their  wish.  Many  blind  persons  are  reported 
to  have  regained  their  sight  at  the  temple  by  these  vows.  Others  who 
pray  or  vow  to  obtain  an  object  of  desire  or  even  a horse  are  given  a 
dream  to  proceed  to  a particular  person  to  secure  it.  The  person  to 
whom  the  votary  is  directed  also  gets  a dream  wherein  lie  is  made  to 
identify  the  votary  and  is  told  what  to  give  him. 

Mada/ri's,  that  is  Followers  of  saint  Shah  Madar,  also  called 
Ba'zigars,  Funmakers  or  Jugglers,  are  a wandering  tribe  of  players, 
moving  in  bands  of  two  or  three  families  over  the  whole  of  Gujarat 
and  Mdlwa.  They  are  converted  Hindus  of  the  Nat  or  tumbler  class. 
The  men  are  middle-sized,  strongly  made,  dark,  and  well  featured. 
The  women  are  handsome  but  very  dark.  They  speak  Hindustani 


1 Persian  Text,  II.  98. 
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and  a peculiar  dialect  of  their  own.  Both  men  and  women  dress  like 
Hindus,  the  men  witn  a clotn  wound  round  their  head,  a tight-fitting 
jacket  and  waistcloth,  the  women  in  a small  headscarf  tight-fitting 
bodice  and  flowing  petticoat.  The  men  are  snakecharmers  tumblers 
and  tricksters.  The  women  do  not  perform  with  the  men  but  dance 
and  sing  before  women  and  sometimes  act  as  prostitutes.  They  are 
tidy  but  idle  dissipated  and  fond  of  thieving.  Sunnis  in  name,  they 
know  little  of  their  religion,  worshipping  Musalman  saints  and 
Hindu  gods  and  following  Hindu  customs.  They  marry  only  among 
themselves  and  form  a separate  community  with  a headman.  They  do 
not  teach  their  children  and  show  no  signs  of  bettering  their  position. 

Mi'rs  Nobles  or  Mi'rasi's  Landlords,  also  called  Langhas  or 
singers,  Dholis  or  drum-players,  and  Dorns  after  the  tribe  of  that 
name,  are  found  all  over  Gujarat,  but  chiefly  in  the  large  towns  of 
the  north.  They  were  originally  of  two  classes,  one  the  descendants 
of  Gujarat  Bhfits  or  bards,  the  other  from  northern  India  partly  of 
Bhfit  descent  and  partly  connected  with  the  Dorns.1  Mirs  now  by 
intermarriage  form  a single  community.  The  men  are  tall  well-made 
rather  tawny  in  colour  and  of  good  features  ; the  women  are  well-made 
and  handsome.  The  Kathiawar  Mirasis  wear  a large  loose-twisted 
turban,  a short  jacket,  trousers  loose  above  but  tight  at  the  ankles, 
and  over  the  trousers  a cloth  lungi , wound  round  the  waist  and 
hanging  to  the  knees.  All  others  dress  like  poor  Musalmans. 
Except  in  Ahmedabad  and  Surat  where  they  dress  like  Musalmans, 
Mira  si  women  wear  Hindu  clothes.  Some  own  land,  and  in  the 
rainy  season  many  work  as  cultivators.  In  the  fair  season  the  men 
move  about  either  alone  or  in  twos  or  threes,  begging  singing  and 
telling  tales,  both  Hindu  and  Musalman,  and  playing  on  the  drum, 
the  fiddle,  the  guitar,  and  the  tambourine.  The  women  stay  at 
home,  and  under  the  name  of  Domnis  or  Langhis,  at  marriage 
and  other  feasts,  attend  at  Muhammadan  houses  and  play  and  sing 
before  the  women.  They  are  thrifty  but  idle,  and  neither  honest  nor 
sober.  Many  of  the  women  are  of  loose  character.  They  are  zealous 
followers  of  Dfida  Mian,  an  Ahmedabad  Sayad,  paying  him  yearly  Re.  1 
head-money  or  forty  pounds  (one  man)  of  wheat.  They  marry  only 
among  themselves,  and  with  the  Sayad  as  their  head,  form  a well 
managed . community.  None  of  them  teach  their  children  English  or 
Gujarati. 

Sipallis,  Soldiers,  the  military  class,  found  in  considerable 
numbers  in  all  parts  of  Gujarat,  seem  to  be  of  mixed  origin, 
partly  descendants  of  immigrants  ancl  partly  of  Rajput  converts 
as  their  surnames  Chohfin,  Rathor,  and  Par m fir  show.  In 
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1 A widespread  tribe  in  Bund  elkh  and,  Sdgar,  and  Oudk,  sunk  to  the  position  of 
mat-makers  and  sweepers.  Their  own  fanciful  explanation  of  the  word  mirctsi , mir 
a noble  and  dsi  a sinner,  because  one  of  their  ancestors  sinned  in  eating  with  a sweeper, 
perhaps  points  to  the  same  connection.  Burton’s  Sindh,  303  ; Elliot’s  Races,  N.W.P. 
I.  84.  They  are  probably  called  Mirs  out  of  courtesy  as  barbers  are  called  Klialifahs  or 
sovereigns,  sweepers  Mehtars  or  chiefs,  and  servant  girls  Wasifahs  or  accomplished. 
Khan  Bahadur  Kazi  Shahab-ud-dm0 
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Kathiawar  they  speak  Gujarati  and  in  other  parts  Hindustani. 
They  marry  with  other  Musal  mans,  and  have  no  peculiar  appearance; 
but  vary  in  their  fashion  of  wearing  the  hair  and  beard.  Except 
in  Kathiawar,  where  they  dress  like  Hindus,  both  men  and  women 
wear  Musalman  clothes.  They  are  husbandmen  and  labourers,  and 
are  employed  in  Government  service  as  soldiers,  constables,  and 
messengers.  The  women  spin,  and  except  the  wives  of  poor  culti- 
vators who  work  in  the  fields,  they  do  not  appear  in  public.  Ihe 
men  ane  hardworking  but  rather  thriftless  and  fond  of  amusement 
and  stimulants.  As  a class  they  are  badly  off.  Sunnis  in  faith, 
some  of  them  know  the  Kuraan,  say  their  prayers,  and  pay  respect 
to  a spiritual  guide.  They  have  no  peculiar  customs.  As  they 
marry  with  other  Musalmans  they  form  no  very  distinct  community, 
though  they  have  a union  and  a headman.  Some  teach  their 
children  Gujarati  and  a few  English.  None  have  risen  to  any  high 
position. 

Ta'slicllis,  Kettledrum  or  Tdsha  Beaters,  and  Nakkdrchis  Horse- 
kettledrum  Beaters,  are  names  not  of  separate  classes  but.  of  a union 
among  the  different  musical  instrument  players.  The  objects  of  the 
union  are  to  equalise  the  profits,  of  all  the  members  and  to  guard 
against  the  competition  of  outsiders.  A newcomer  pays  Rs.  1J  to  the 
common  fund.  At  the  end  of  each  busy  season  the  members  put  their 
earnings  into  one  purse  and  the  amount  is  equally  divided  among  all. 
A breach  of  the  rules  is  punished  by  a fine  of  one  or  two  rupees. 

Turki  Haja'ms,1  Barbers,  a class  of  Personal  Servants  found 
over  the  vdiole  of  Gujarat,  are  said  to  be  partly  the  descendants  of 
immigrants  and  partly  converted  Hindu  barbers.  There  are  two 
divisions,  j ok  liar  is  leechmen  and  ha  jams  barbers.  They  are  tall  and 
dark  with  thick  lips  and  small  eyes.  In  the  south  they  speak  Hindu- 
stani, but  in  Ahmedabdd  their  home  tongue  is  Gujarati.  The  men  dress 
like  poor  Muhammadans,  the  jokhdri  women  like  Hindus,  and,  except 
in  Alimedabad  where  they  dress  like  Hindus,  the  hajdm  women  like 
Musalmans.  The  jokhdris  keep  leeches  and  the  ha  jams  shave  and 
circumcise.  Formerly  the  ha  jams  had  charge  of  the  public  baths,  two 
or  three  of  which,  with  their  cold  medium  and  fiercely  hot  rooms,  were, 
under  Mughal  rule,  to  be  found  in  every  torvn.  The  present  bath  is  a 
cistern  let  into  the  wall  at  some  height  from  the  ground..  In  the 
cistern  warm  water  is  kept  ready,  and  the  bather  standing  under 
the  cistern,  draws  out  a wooden  or  cloth  plug  and  lets  the  water  fall 
over  him.  For  this  he  pays  half  an  anna.  The  women  spin  cotton 
and  act  as  midwives  and  nurses.  The  men  are  quiet,  rather  idle,  and 
fond  of  talk,  and  not  particularly  honest  sober  or  thrifty.  They  are  in 
poor  circumstances,  many  of  them  in  debt.  The  poor  who  come  to 
their  shop  are  charged  half  an  anna  for  having  the  whole  head 
shaved.  The  barber  goes  to  the  houses  of  his  rich  and  middle  class 
customers  generally  on  Mondays  and  Fridays,  getting  from  Rs.  3 to  Rs.  10 


1 Turld  seems  here  to  mean  Musal  man.  By  Cuijar&t  Hindus  Muhammadans  are 
often  called  Turakdds  or  Little  Turks. 
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a year.  They  are  Sunnis  by  religion,  a few  of  them  knowing  the 
Kuraan  and^  being  careful  to  say  their  prayers.  They  have  a" saint 
Sulai man  haras  whose  day  they  hallow,  and  who  they  say  invented 
shaving  With  a strip  of  bamboo.  They  have  no  special  customs.  The 
two  divisions  intermarry  but  form  connections  with  no  other  class. 
They  have  a separate  union  under  a headman.  They  keep  on  a friendly 
footing  with  their  Hindu  castefellows  and  attend  each  other's  public 
feasts.  Except  the  Ivuraan  they  do  not  teach  their  children  either 
Gujarfiti  or  English.  None  of  them  have  risen  to  any  high  position. 


VI.— Labour. 


Of  Labourers  there  are  fourteen  classes:  Banjharas,  carriers; 
Chatlas,  woodcutters ; . Chharas,  wandering  thieves ; Dhuldhoyas^ 
\ ^orkhodias,  > gravediggers ; Kathiaras,  fuelsellers  ; 
Machhis,  fishermen  ; Maks,  gardeners  ; Maparas,  corn  weighers  ; 
A agon  s,  cartdrivers  ; Nats,  tumblers  ; P akhalis,  watermen;  Shishgars 
glassmakers ; and  Thoris,  cattlestealers. 


Ban] haras,  literally  Traders,  derived  from  two  Hindustani 
words,  Banaj  trade,  and  hard  doer,1  found  in  all  parts  of  Gujarat,  are 
converts  from  the  Hindu  caste  of  the  same  name.  According  to  Genl 
Briggs  (Transactions  of  the  Bombay  Literary  Society,  Vol.  I.  page  174) 
the  Banjharas  come  from  four  Rajput  tribes,  the  Rathors,  Burteas, 
Cholians,  and  Pawars.  They  are  a wandering  tribe,  encamping  durum 
the  rainy  season  in  places  where  they  can  find  sufficient,  pasture  for 
then’  cattle,  and  m the  fair  season  moving  backwards  and  forwards 
between  Mar  war  and  Gujarat.  Of  middle  height,  strong,  spare,  and 
swarthy,  the  men  wear  the  hair  long  and  the  beard  of  average  length. 
The  women  are  also  of  middle  height,  a little  stouter  than  the  men, 
dark,  and  wild-looking.  Among  themselves  they  speak  a dialect  not 
understood  by  ordinary  Musalmans.  The  men  wear  a Marvadi-like 
turban  a coat  and  waistcloth.  The  women  draw  the  sdri  over  the 
head  and . raise  the  robe  into  a high -peaked  headdress,  by  setting 
inside  of  it  an  upright  stick  about  nine  inches  long  which  broadens 
on  the  head  into  a cup-like  pedestal.  Besides  the  robe  they  wear  a 
loose  unbacked  bodice,  a long  full  petticoat,  and  peaked  shoes.  Their 
ornaments  are  peculiar.  Across  each  temple  runs  a small  silver  chain 
hooked  m the  middle  to  a braid  of  hair,  and  at  the  end  to  the 
hair  over  the  ear.  They  also  wear  noserings  and  large  tin  and  brass 
earrings.  On  their  arms  from  the  wrist  to  the  shoulder  are  tiers 
of  heavy  flat  bands  of  copper  or  tin,  they  have  tin  rings  on  their  fingers, 
and  on  their  legs  light  chains  of  brass  or  tin.  Besides  bullocks, 
which  they  bring  to  sell,  they  carry  from  Marwar  wool  and  coarse 
blankets,  taking  back  gram  salt  cocoanuts  and  tobacco.  The  women 
drive  the  bullocks. . They  have  a good  name  for  fair  --  dealing,  but  are 
idle  dirty  and  thriftless.  As  a class  they  are  poor,  some  of  them  in 
•debt.  They  circumcise,  bury  the  dead,  and  are  married  in  the 


1 General  Briggs  (Transactions  of  the  Bombay  Literary  Society,  I.  172)  consider,? 
£fan  or  Wan  a forest  and  hard  as  belonging  to  or  coming  from  the  probable  root. 
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Musalman  form.  Still  they  know  little  of  their  religion,  and  believe 
in  Hindu  gods.  They  bear  Hindu  names  and  never  eat  beef.  They 
marry  out  of  their  tribe  and  form  a separate  community..  Each  horde 
t&ncla  has  a separate  headman  called  NdiJc,  whose  authority  extends  as 
far  as  the  levy  of  fines  from  Rs.  5 to  7 in  civil  disputes,  they  aie  m 
poor  condition.  In  the  decay  of  their  former  carrying  trade,  they  have 
taken  to  no  new  industry,  and  are  said  to  bo  dying  out.  As  cainem 
of  crrain  for  Musalman  armies  the  Banjharas  have  figured  m history 
from  the  days  of  Muhammad  Tughlak  (a.d.  1340)  to  those  of  Aurangzib 
(ad  1658-1707)  and  they  supplied  grain  to  the  British  army  under 
the  ’ Marquis  of  Cornwallis  during  the  siege  of  Seringapatam  (a.d. 
1791-9  2.) 1 

Cha'tla's  are  a wandering  tribe  occasionally  round  in  north.  Gujaiat. 
Of  their  origin  nothing  has  been  traced.  The  men  are  short 
muscular  and  very  dark  "with  long  hair.  The  women  are  dark  with 
irregular  and  harsh  features.  The  men  wear  a coarse  white  waistcloth 
awl  the  women  a robe  drawn  over  the  head  and  sometimes  a bodice. 
They  eat  animal  food  and  carcasses.  They  are  woodcutters,  bringing 
in  firewood  from  the  forests,  and  acting  as  carriers.  They  are  dirty 
untidy  and  dissipated.  They  are  iniserably  poor  with  a few  donkeys 
and  nothin^  but  the  barest  necessaries  of  life.  < They  are  Muhammadans 
only  in  name  and  know  nothing  of  their  religion.  They  believe  that  the 
dead  become  saints  pirs.  Every  year  on  the  anniversary  of  the  1 n s 
death  the  family  calls  the  tribe  to  the  tomb,  and  gives  a feast  of  wine 
mutton  and  pork.  They  bury  the  dead  standing,  building  a raised  tomb 
two  feet  square,  and  in  the  centre  a square  altar  half  afoot,  higher. 
They  are  a wretched  class  and  show  no  signs  of  improvement. 

GililcPTcPs,  also  called  Ghaghanas  or  Petticoat  People,  are  occasion- 
ally found  in  small  numbers  all  over  Gujarat.  They  are  supposed  to 
be  converted  Hindus,  but  of  their  origin  nothing  certain  is  known. 
Besides  Hindustani  they  speak  among  themselves  a dialect  not  under- 
stood by  ordinary  Musalmans.  The  men  are  big,  strong,  and  very 
black  with  irregular  features,  the  hair  and  .beard  long  and  untidy. 
The  women  are  better  looking  but  dark.  The  men  wear  a cloth  round 
the  waist,  the  women  a headscarf  odna,  a ragged  bodice,  and  a tattered 
petticoat.  During  the  rains  they  meet  in  one  place,  holding  their 
marriage  and  other  family  ceremonies,  and  settling  their  disputes. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  fair  season  they  bieak  11110  bands,  riiO\mg 
about  witlT Brin jari  dogs  and  donkeys,  begging  stealing  and  passing 
counterfeit  coin.  They  are  of  bad  character.  They  are  Musalmans 
only  in  name  and  know  nothing  of  their  religion.  They  have  a union 
and  a headman  called  naih. 

Dlraldhoya's,  Dustwashers,  found  in  considerable  numbers  all 
over  Gujarat  but, chiefly  in  Nadiad  and  Mehmadabad,  are  said  to  be 
converted  Hindus  of  the  Khatri  caste.  They  have  a story  that  once 
when  their  earnings  as  weavers  were  low,  they  were  blessed  by  a 
beo*o*ar  and  told  that  in  future  they  would  find  gold  111  dust.  The 
men  are  of  middle  height,  well-made,  sallow,  and  well-featured. 


1 General  Briggs  in  Transactions  13 0 nil; ay  Literary  Society,  I.  13b, 
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They  grow  the  beard  and  wear  the  hair  rather  long.  The  women  are 
well-made  fair  and  handsome.  At  home  they  speak  Hindustani.  Both 
men  and  women  dress  like  ordinary  Musalmdns.  The  men  buy  dust 
and  other  rubbish  from  the  houses  of  goldsmiths,  wash  and  sift  it  and 
carefully  pick  out  the  particles  of  gold  or  silver  found  in  the  refuse.  The 
women  spin.  They  are  quiet,  honest,  truthful,  rather  idle,  sober,  and 
charitable.  The  women  appear  in  public.  Their  condition  is  poor. 
Sunnis  in  faith,  they  are  as  a class  religious,  knowing  the  Kura&n  and 
saying  their  prayers.  They  have  no  special  customs.  They  marry 
only  among  themselves  and  form  a separate  body  with  a headman  of 

teach  their  children  Hindustani  and  Gujarati  and 
. None  have  risen  to  any  high  position. 

Gcrkhodia's,  Gravediggers,  found  in  small  numbers  in  all  parts 
of  the  province,  are  of  mixed  origin,  partly  foreign  partly  Hindu. 
In  appearance  they  are  small  and  dark.  They  speak  Hindustani.  The 
men  wear  a three-cornered  turban,  the  common  coat,  and  short  trousers. 
The  women  dress  like  Musalmans.  The  men  dig  graves  and  the 
women  spin.  They  are  quiet  and  sober,  dirty  untidy  and  thriftless. 
The  women  are  well  behaved.  As  a class  they  are  poor,  some  of  them 
sunk  in  debt.  Sunnis  in  religion,  some  of  them  learn  the  Kuraan,  but 
are  not  regular  in  saying  their  prayers.  They  have  no  special  customs. 
They  hold  a very  low  position,  marry  among  themselves,  and  have  no 
union  or  headman.  They  do  not  teach  their  children  and  none  have 
risen  to  any  high  position. 

Katllia'ra'g,  Fuelsellers,  are  richer  than  Karalias  or  Pot-sellers 
(page  38)  with  whom  they  marry. 

Ma'cllllis,  Fishermen,  found  chiefly  in  Ahmedabad,  are  said  to  be 
Hindu  converts  from  the  Bhoi  and  Kharva  castes.  They  are  tall 
well-made  and  very  dark.  They  form  two  divisions,  inland  and  coast 
Machhis.  Both  speak  Hindustani.  Except  that  some  wear  a waist- 
cloth,  the  men  of  both  divisions  dress  like  ordinary  Musalmans.  The 
dress  of  the  inland  women  is  a coarse  Hindu  robe,  a tight  bodice,  and 


their  own.  They 
sometimes  Englisl 


a petticoat  of  red  cloth.  The  coast  or  Gogha  Machhi  women  dress  in 
Musalman  fashion,  wearing  the  headscarf  gown  and  trousers.  The 
inland  Machhis  are  freshwater  fishers  ; the  women  are  employed  as 
extra  servants  at  marriages  and  deaths.  The  coast  Machhis  make  long 
sea  voyages  as  far  as  England  and  China.  When  in  Gogha  they 
engage  in  sea-fishing.  While  their  husbands  are  at  home  the  women 
sell  fish,  and  when  they  are  away  spin  cotton.  The  inland  Machhis  are 
idle  and  quarrelsome  and  neither  thrifty  nor  sober.  The  coast  Machhis 
are  quiet,  thrifty,  sober,  religious,  and  well-to-do.  When  he  starts  on  a 
long  voyage  a coast  Ma chhi  leaves  money  with  his  wife.  This  she  is 
said  to  manage  with  great  care  and  to  conduct  herself  and  her  house 
with  much  discretion.  Unlike  the  inland  Machhis  who  are  Musalmans 
only  in  name,  the  coast  Machhis,  Sunnis  in  faith,  are  a religious  class, 
both  men  and  women  knowing  the  Kuraan  and  being  careful  to.  say 
their  prayers.  Neither  class  has  any  special  customs.  Each  division 
marries  only  among  its  own  members  and  has  a union  and  a headman. 
Neither  class  teaches  their  children  either  English  or  Gujarati,  and 
none  of  them  have  risen  to  any  high  position. 
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Mai  is,  Gardeners,  of  whom  there  is  only  one  family  in  Ahmedabad, 
are  said  to  be  converts  from  the  Hindu  caste  of  the  same  name. 
These  people  intermarry  with  the  Gorkhodias  or  gravediggers  (page 
87),  and  except  that  they  prepare  the  flower-sheets  for  the  dead  do  not 
differ  from  them  in  any  respect. 

Mapa'ra's,  Cornweighers,  are  found  in  all  parts  of  north  Gujarat. 
They  closely  resemble  the  Maniars  or  ivory -workers. 

Na'goris,  found  in  Ahmedabad,  Viramgam,  Bhavnagar,  Baroda, 
and  Broach,  come  from  Nagor  in  Malwa.  The  men  are  big,  sturdy, 
dark,  and  well-featured.  They  shave  the  head  and  wear  a full 

r «y  # 

beard ; the  women  are  handsome  and  fair.  They  speak  a mixed 
Gujarati  and  Hindustani.  The  men  wear  an  ill-shaped  Musalman 
turban,  a short  coat  and  waistcloth,  putting  on  trousers  only  on 
high  holidays.  The  women  dress  like  Musalmans  in  a headscarf 
shirt  and  trousers.  In  Broach  they  are  said  to  wear  the  bodice 
and  apron  or  pair  ah  an  in  one  piece.  They  are  cartdrivers.  Before 
railway  times  they  brought  goods  and  people  from  Malwa  to 
Ahmedabad.  Now  they  go  only  short  distances.  They  are  hard- 
working, thrifty,  sober,  quarrelsome,  and  fairly  honest.  The  women 
work  as  labourers  and  sell  milk.  They  are  Sunnis  in  name,  but  as 
a class  the  men  are  not  religious,  only  a few  of  them  knowing  the 
Ivuraan  or  saying  their  prayers.  Unlike  the  men,  the  women  as  a 
rule  are  careful  to  say  their  prayers  and  have  generally  some  reli- 
gious guide  pir.  They  have  no  special  customs.  They  marry  only 
among  themselves  and  form  a separate  community  with  a union 
and  a headman  chosen  by  the  people.  They  do  not  teach  their 
children  either  English  or  Gujarati  and  on  the  wdiole  are  in  a fall- 
ing state.  In  north  Gujarat  the  Palanpur  section  of  the  Nagoris 
is  the  most  numerous.  Though  they  call  themselves  Khans  from 
having  given  up  their  original  profession  of  cartdriving  and  taken 
to  that  of  arms  the  Palanpur  Nagoris  still  belong  to  a number  of 
classes,  so  that,  though  the  wdiole  form  a single  community,  the 
surnames  Kazi,  Mughal,  and  Sheikh  show  that  they  once  belonged 
to  a number  of  classes.  The  Palanpur  Nagoris  are  very  fond  of 
giving  public  dinners  on  occasions  of  marriage,  circumcision,  and 
death.  So  much  importance  do  they  attach  to  giving  these 
dinners  that  a Nagori  will  squander  the  earnings  of  a lifetime  in 
a single  dinner  selling  himself  out  of  house  and  homo  if  need  be. 
If  the  man  himself  is  not  ready  to  give  the  dinners  the  castepeople 
assemble  and  force  him  to  entertain  them.  Thus  though  a very 
hardworking  thrifty  race,  few  among  them  are  rich  or  prosperous, 
being  always  in  the  hands  of  the  moneylender. 

Nat?,  Tumblers,  a wandering  tribe  found  in  small  numbers  in  all 
parts  of  Gujardt,  are  converts  from  the  Hindu  tribe  of  the  same  name. 
The  men  are  tall,  strongly  made,  dark,  and  well  featured  ; the  women 
are  dark  but  handsome,  their  limbs  owing  to  constant  exercise  being  most 
symmetrically  formed.  Besides  speaking  Hindustani  and  Gujarati 
and  understanding  the  dialects  of  Marwar  and  Kathmvar,  they  use 
among  themselves  a curious  tongue.  They  carry  about  the  long  low 
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flat-topped  matting  or  reed  huts  in  which  they  live.  The  men  wear 
either  a common  Musalman  turban  or  the  loose  phcdia , the  waistcoat, 
coat,  and  either  a waistcloth  or  common  trousers.  The  women  dress 
like  Hindus.  In  the  rainy  season  from  fifty  to  a hundred  families 
meet  together  in  some  central  town,  settle  disputes,  and  hold  marriage 
and  death  ceremonies.  After  the  beginning  of  the  fair  weather  they 
start  in  bands  of  eight  to  ten,  with  donkeys  sheep  goats  dogs  and  fowls, 
begging  singing  tumbling  dancing,  walking  on  the  tight  rope,  and 
performing  other  acrobatic  feats.  In  these  the  women  take  the  chief 
part,  and  are  called  kabiHris,  machJilis,  and  hhdnmatis,  flying  along  the 
rope  like  pigeons,  swimming  down  it  like  fish,  never  losing  presence  of 
mind.  The  men  play  on  the  drum  called  dhol.  They  are  hardworking 
but  dissipated  and  dishonest,  and  the  women  are  of  loose  character. 
Except  that  they  circumcise  their  boys,  bury  their  dead,1  and  eat 
animal  food,  they  are  Musalmans  only  in  name,  knowing  nothing  of 
the  rules  of  their  religion,  worshipping  Hindu  gods,  and  at  their  births 
and  marriages  performing  Hindu  ceremonies. 

Pakhalis,  Waterearriors,  from  pal  dial  or  waterbag,  also  called 
MasJtkis  or  W aterbag-men  and  Bhistis  or  correctly  Bihishtis  or  The 
Heavenly,  are  found  in  considerable  numbers  all  over  Gujarat.  They  are 
said  to  be  the  descendants  of  converts  from  the  Hindu  caste  of  Pakhalis. 
There  are  two  divisions,  one  in  north  the  other  in  south  Gujarat.  The 
men  are  short  strong  and  dark.  Some  of  them  shave  the  head  and 
others  grow  a crop  of  reddish  weather-tanned  hair.  They  wear  the 
beard  short.  The  women  are  short  and  dark.  At  home  they  speak 
Hindustani.  Except  that  they  wear  the  short  trousers  cholna,  the  men 
dress  like  the  poorer  sort  of  Musalmans.  North  of  the  Mahi  the  women 
dress  like  Hindus  and  in  the  south  like  Musalmans.  The  men  are 
watercarriers,  and  make  the  small  reed  and  grass  boats  used  on  the 
fortieth  day  ceremonies.2  To  carry  the  water  skin,  north  of  the  Mahi 
they  use  oxen  and  in  the  south  buffaloes.  The  women  help  the  men 
in  driving  the  bullock.  The  men  are  quiet,  honest  and,  except  in  Surat 
sober  hardworking  thrifty  and  fond  of  amusement.  They  are  well-to-do. 
Sunnis  by  religion,  few  know  the  Kuraan  or  are  careful  to  say  their 
prayers.  They  have  no  special  customs.  Except  those  of  Surat  they 
marry  only  among  themselves,  and  have  a union  and  a headman  chosen 
by  the  people.  In  Ahmedabad  they  have  a meeting-house  chawra, 
where  they  sit  and  talk,  and  have  music.  They  do  not  send  their 
children  to  school,  and  none  of  them  have  risen  to  any  high  position. 

SllEshallgars,  Glassmakers,  found  in  Kapadvanj  in  the  Kaira 
district  and  a few  in  the  Panch  Mahals,  are  said  to  be  converted 
Hindus.  The  men  are  tall  strong  dark  and  well -featured,  wearing 
the  hair  moderately  short  and  the  beard  long.  The  women  are  dark 
but  goodlooking.  They  speak  Hindustani.  The  men  wear  a small 
three-cornered  turban  like  that  worn  by  the  Sunni  Bohoras  of  Ahmedabnd, 
a coat  and  loose  trousers  ; the  women  dress  like  ordinary  Musalmans. 


1 When  a Nat  dies,  a small  spot  is  bn  rut  in  his  forehead.  This  is  called  ddgh 
dena  or  branding.  After  the  marking  he  is  buried,  but  without  any  prayers. 

2 See  Below  page  157, 
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They  are  quiet  hardworking  and  thrifty  and,  except  a few  who  are 
given  to  opium,  sober.  They  make  bottles  rings  and  other  glassware. 
The  women  help  them  in  the  work.  As  a class  they  are  poor.  They 
are  Sunnis  in  religion,  some  of  them  knowing  the  Kuraan  and  being* 
careful  to  say  their  prayers.  They  have  no  special  customs.  They 
marry  only  among  themselves  and  form  a separate  body  with  a 
headman  mu/chi,  and  a carefully  kept  set  of  rules.  Some  of  them  teach 
their  children  Gujarati.  None  have  risen  to  any  high  position. 

Thoris,  a wandering*  tribe,  found  chiefly  in  north  Gujarat  are  said 
to  be  converted  Hindus.  Both  men  and  women  are  tall  strong  and 
dark.  They  speak  Gujarati  at  home.  Both  men  and  women  dress 
like  Hindus.  In  the  rains  they  make  small  grass  or  cane  huts.  They 
wander  about  the  country  in  bands  of  ten  to  fifty,  and  deal  in  bullocks 
and  grain.  They  are  said  to  commit  highway  robberies,  to  steal  bullocks 
and  horses,  and  the  women  to  kidnap  children.  They  are  poor  and  of 
bad  character.  They  are  Muhammadans  only  in  name,  knowing  nothing 
of  their  religion  and  worshipping  Hindu  gods.  Both  men  and  women 
lead  debauched  lives.  They  circumcise  their  boys  and  bury  their  dead. 
At  marriages  the  bridegroom  pays  the  girl’s  father  Rs.  200.  They 
marry  only  among  themselves  and  form  a separate  body  with  a headman. 
They  do  not  educate  their  children  and  show  no  signs  of  settling  to 
regular  work. 
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regards  condition  and  way  oi*  Jiving  the  Musalman  population 
may  be  divided  into  tliree  classes ; the  rich,  with  yearly  incomes  of 
Es.  1000  and  over;  the  middle  with  yearly  incomes  of  from  Es.  1000 
to  Es.  150 ; and  the  poor  with  less  than  Es.  150. 


Section  I.— The  House. 

The  style  oE  Musalmdn  dwellings  differs  greatly  in  north  and  in 
south  Gujarat.  Surat  and  Broach  houses,  which,  on  the  whole,  are 
the  largest  and  most  comfortable,1  follow  so  little  any  uniform  plan 
that  nothing  more  than  a general  description  of  the  ordinary  arrange- 
ments can  be  attempted. 

The  house  of  a rich  Musalman  of  Surat  or  Broach  is  generally  two 
or  three  stories  high,  the  walls  of  brick  and  mortar,  and  the  roof  of 
tile.  Eismg  from  a plinth  three  to  six  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
giound,  the  outer  walls  are  covered  with  a wdiite  yellow  blue  or  rose 
wash.  Passing  up  a flight  of  three  or  four  stone  or  cement  steps,  and 
enteung  by  a massive  wooden  door,  is  the  square  clal an 3 with  in  some 
louses  a well  or  cistern  for  drinking  water.2  Off  this  court,  on  one 
side,  is  a room  for  receiving  chance  visitors.  On  the  other  side  is  a 
stoieroom,  and  m houses  where  hired  cooks  are  kept  the  oookroom  is 
close  bye  From  one  of  the  side  rooms  rises  the  staircase,  which  in 
houses  of  recent  construction  is  generally  made  of  wood  and  in  old 
houses  of  lime  and  brick  and  in  some  cases  of  masonry.  The  stair- 
case is  except  in  the  houses  of  the  very  rich,  often  little  better  than  a 
ladder.  The  upper  storey  is  divided  into  four  or  five  rooms.  The  room 
above  the  entrance  door  is  the  public  room  divdnkhdnah  3 another  is  the 


• 

| The  causes  of  the  superiority  of  the  Surat  aud  Broach  houses  seem  to  he  the  low 
price  oi  wood,  the  improvements  suggested  by  foreign  traders,  and  in  Surat  till  lately 
the  fear  of  damage  by  floods.  In  north  Gujarat  the  whole  weight  of  the  roof  is  laid 
on  walls  often  of  common  earth,  but  at  Surat  a frame  of  wood  bears  the  weight  of  the 
ioo  and  lnne  is  used  in  building  walls.  On  the  other  hand  many  of  the  lower  middle 
c ass  and  poor  houses  of  Surat  and  Broach  are ' constructed  of  combustible  materials, 
sp  it  bamboo  vails  and  thin  teak  roofing,  which  when  old  form  one  of  chief  reasons  for 
the  frequent  and  serious  fires  to  which  Surat  is  subject. 

In  the  chief  Gujarat  cities,  almost  all  rich  Musalman  houses  have  wells  for  the 
supply  of  water  for  bathing  and  other  domestic  purposes  aud  cisterns  for  drinking  water, 
these  cisterns  generally  form  ail  underground  chamber  with  a square  or  circular 
opening  about  t\\  o feet  in  diameter  surrounded  by  a Avail  about  two  and  a half  feet 
high  with  a mouth  closed  by  a wooden  or  copper  lid.  The  underground  chamber  is 
lined  with  cement  and  filled  with  rainwater  brought  in  pipes  from  the  caves  of  the 
roof  that  slopes  inwards  over  the  central  court.  Some  bouses  have  wells  of  Avhich  the 
water  is  fit  for  drinking.  . Some  have  neither  Avell  nor  ei stern,  and  the  drinking  water 
is  brought  by  a watercarrier  bihishti , or,  if  a mosque  is  near,  the  house  servants  fetch 
water  from  its  cistern,  the  owner  of  the  house  paying  the  beadle  mujdvar , a monthly 
fee  of  8 annas. 

In  houses  ivliera  the  meal  is  prepared  by  the  women  of  the  family,  the  cook* 
room  ie  in  the  most  out-of-tlie-way  part  of  the  upper  storeyf 
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sitting-room  baithalc , in  some  cases  used  also  as  a sleeping  room.  The 
two  remaining  rooms  are  set  apart  for  the  ladies  of  the  house,  one  for 
sleeping  the  "other  for  sitting.  If  the  house  has  three  stories,  the 
two  rooms  on  the  second  floor  are  both  used  as  sitting  rooms  for  the 
ladies  and  the  sleeping  room  is  in  the  top  story.  Some  rich  houses 
have  separate  bath-rooms.  But  each  has  its  water-room  dbddrkhdnah, 
where,  on  a stone  or  lime  and  brick  shelf  or  on  a wooden  platform  stand 
two  water  jars  their  mouths  covered  with  well-polished  longhandled 
brass  or  copper  cups  called  sarposhes,  a ladle  dunga , and  several 
metal  cups  abkhoras , of  different  shapes.  A house  of  this  description 
would  cost  to  build  about  Its.  2000  and  to  rent  about  Rs.  5 a month. 

North  of  the  Mahi,  the  houses  are  much  less  large  and  roomy  and 
are  generally  two  stories  high.  The  walls  are  of  brick  and  mortar, 
plastered  outside  with  a red  blue  or  rose  wash,  and  the  roof  is  of 
tile.  As  a rule  they  are  built  on  a plinth  raised  three  or  four 
feet  above  the  road,  and  are  entered  by  a flight  of  three  or  four  stone 
or  cement  steps.  Prom  the  fear  of  being  robbed,  the  old  Ahmedabad 
houses  which  date  from  the  time  of  the  Peshwas  (a.d.  1757  - 1817) 
have  fewer  windows  than  the  houses  of  south  Gujarat.  But  in  new 
houses  this  peculiarity  has  been  given  up.  In  front,  supported  on 
wooden  pillars  and  enclosed  by  a brightly  painted  low  iron  railing, 
is  a veranda  about  six  feet  wide.  The  house  door  is  of  massive  wood 
with  brass  bosses.  Within  it  is  the  entrance-room  deodi , about 
twelve  feet  square  and  ten  high.  Prom  this  a passage  leads  to  an 
open  cement-lined  courtyard  about  fifteen  feet  square  with  a well  and 
cistern,  the  mouths  of  both  raised  two  or  three  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  ground.  On  one  side  of  the  court  is  the  cook-room  about  six  feet 
square  and  ten  high  with  an  open  space  above  the  ceiling  for  storing 
fuel.  On  the  other  side  is  the  water-place  with  its  stone  shelf  and 
earthen  water-jars.  Across  the  court,  that  is  opposite  the  entrance 
passage,  with  a small  chamber  on  each  side  of  it,  is  the  public  room 
divdnkhdnah,  used  for  sitting  or  dining,  and,  if  there  is  no  bedroom 
near,  for  sleeping.  From  the  lower  to  the  upper  storey  are  generally 
two  stairs,  one  near  the  entrance  door  leading  to  the  two  front  rooms, 
the  other  a backstair  leading  to  the  two  rooms  behind  the  court.  Of 
the  front  rooms,  the  largest,  about  fourteen  feet  square,  is  used  as  a 
public  room  and  called  divdnkhdnah ; the  other  front  rooms  and  the 
two  back  rooms  are  bedrooms.  To  build  a house  of  this  kind  would 
cost  about  Rs.  1000  and  to  rent  it  from  Rs.  2 to  Rs.  4 a month. 

Except  that  there  is  a larger  supply  and  that  articles  of  European 
manufacture  are  commoner,  the  furniture  in  south  Gujarat  does  not 
differ  from  that  in  the  north  of  the  province.  The  men's  public  room 
mar d anal),  has  its  walls  coloured  generally  with  a brown  or  chocolate 
wash,  with  arabesqued  scrolls  from  the  Kuraan  and  dove-shaped 
monograms  or  madds  picked  out  in  black  and  white  as  a border  and 
cornice.1  The  flat  surface  of  the  wall  is  broken  by  niches  and 
recesses.  The  chief  of  these,  in  the  middle  of  the  wall  about  five 


1 The  Surat  cement  workers  or  kadias  are  very  skilful  in  picking  out  these  borders. 
But  many  of  them  are  the  work  o£  friends. 
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feet  square,  is  the  nauhkdnah  or  uine  chambers.  This  as  well  as 
the  smaller  niches  are  filled  with  ornaments  most  of  them  china 
plates  and  bowls.  The  blank  spaces  on  the  walls  are  hung  with 
pictures/  chiefly  landscapes,  though  of  late  years  the  practice  of 
hanging  up  family  photographs  has  become  common.1 2  The  floor  is 
covered  with  a country-made  carpet,  and  on  the  carpet  opposite 
the  middle  of  one  of  the  walls  is  spread  a Persian  rug  called 
ghalichali.  On  this  again  is  laid  a cushion  or  mattress  and  on  the 
mattress  near  the  wall  a pillow.  Ranged  along  the  wall  on  either 
side  of  the  pillows  are  sofas  chairs  or  easy-chairs.  In  the  middle  of 
the  room  is  a table  with  clocks  musical-boxes  and  other  ornaments, 
and  against  one  of  the  walls  a glass-doored  cabinet  with  articles  of 
European  glass  or  china  ware  and  other  nicknacks.  Erom  each  corner 
of  the  ceiling  hangs  a glass  lamp,  from  its  middle  a chandelier,  and  if 
space  allows,  a gaily  cushioned  cot  j/nila,  swinging  on  bars  of  polished 
brass.3  The  walls  of  the  women’s  room,  especially  of  the  room  set  apart 
for  the  mistress  of  the  house,  are  of  plain  white.  Sometimes  there  are 
niches  or  recesses  and  sometimes  none.  Rut  always  about  six  feet 
from  the  ground  a shelf  runs  round  the  room  furnished  with  china,  glass, 
and  other  ornaments.  From  the  ceiling  hangs  a glass  lamp  and  a 
swinging-cot  jhida.  The  floor  is  carpeted  and  on  the  carpet  against  the 
middle  of  one  of  the  walls  are  set  a mattress  and  cushion.  A cot  with 
legs  of  green  and  gold,  one  or  two  stool-like  seats  pidi,  and  if  there  is 
a child  a cradle  pdlna,  of  red  and  yellow  or  blue  lacquer-work,  and  in  a 
corner  of  the  room  a brass  lamp  f'dsoz  complete  the  furniture.  Except 
when  their  walls  are  filled  with  copper  pots4  and  plates  ranged  on  shelves 
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1 Tlie  prohibition  by  the  Prophet  of  the  possession  by  the  Faithful  of  pictures  and 
graven  images  is  still  observed  by  the  religious  part  of  the  Musalm&ns  of  Gujarat. 
Except  to  some  of  the  rich  and  to  those  who  have  received  a western  education  the 
presence  of  pictures  of  animated  objects  in  a room  not  only  vitiates  prayers  performed 
in  that  room,  but  is  believed  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  Allah’s  angels  of  grace  and 
mercy  if  a death  takes  place  in  the  room.  Landscapes  and  pictures  of  still-life  are 
tolerated,  but  except  scrolls  monograms  and  arabesques  all  pictures  are  looked  upon 
more  or  less  as  bid-daii-sayi-dh  or  evil  innovations.  Mr.  Justice  Amir  Ali  (Life  and 
Teachings  of  Muhammad,  I.  570  - 573)  observes  ; The  religion  of  Islam  has  been  charged 
with  backwardness  in  painting  and  sculpture,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
prohibition  ...  is  similar  to  the  Levitical  commandments  . . . Its  significance  rests 
upon  the  inveterate  idolatry  of  the  preTsldmite  Arabs.  To  the  early  Moslims  painting 
and  statuary  were  odious  and  unlawful  as  emblematic  of  heathenism,  and  this  deeply 
implanted  iconoclasm  saved  them  from  relapsing  into  idolatry  ...  To  Muhammad’s 
prohibition  of  graven  images  or  paintings  in  mosques  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  art  of 
arabesque  . . and  of  ornamental  writing. 

2 Besides  the  landscapes,  which  are  generally  European  coloured  prints,  there  are 
pictures  of  two  kinds  : pictures  of  Persian  heroes  and  Indian  celebrities  painted  in  china 
and  glass  by  Chinese  artists  ; and  religious  pictures,  views  of  Makkali  Madfnah  and  the 
Karbald  bought  from  a pilgrim,  or  brought  as  relics  by  some  friend  or  relative  who  has 
done  the  pilgrimage.  Their  price  varies  from  8 annas  to  Rs.  2. 

3 At  Ahmedabad  in  the  houses  of  rich  fc'unni  trading  Bohords  the  shelves  are  orna- 
mented with  rows  of  much-prized  old  china  cups  plates  and  spoons,  made  to  stick  to 
one  another  by  a cement  of  cotton,  black- earth,  and  glue.  The  shelf  ornaments  in  the 
houses  of  thrifty  middle  class  Musalmans,  bunni  and  bhiah  Bohoras,  consist  of  finely 
lined  and  polished  copper  and  brass  dishes  pots  and  cups  which  can  command  a price, 
however  old,  instead  of  the  brittle  glassware  favoured  by  the  richer  classes. 

4 Among  the  rich  some  families  have  copper  vessels  enough  to  dine  a party  of  two 
hundred.  When  they  have  to  give  a great  feast  the  poorer  classes  hire  the  dishes  from 
bindhi  and  Momna  traders  or  from  cooks  bhatiards. 
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Chapter  III.  most  of  the  other  rooms  have  little  but  a carpet  or  mat  on  the  floor 
Style  ofLiving.  an^  agains^  wa^  011  0116  s^e  a cushion  or  mattress.  The  total  cost 

of  the  furniture  of  a rich  man  A house  may  be  estimated  at  from 
The  House.  Rg  500  to  Rg  4000s 

Middle  Class.  As  R Rie  case  wj$i  the  dwellings  of  the  rich,  the  houses  of  middle 

class  Musalmans  in  south  Gujarat  differ  from  those  in  the  north.1  In 
Ahmedabad  the  plan  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  In  the 
Khanpur  Shahpur  and  Jamalpur  quarters  they  are  generally  one 
storied,  the  walls  of  brick  and  mortar  and  the  roof  of  tile.  Entering 
from  the  street  through  a door  in  the  centre  of  a wall  about  seven  feet 
high  is  an  enclosed  yard  from  twenty  to  forty  feet  square  with  a well 
or  cistern  and  in  one  corner  a shed  for  cooking.  The  side  walls  slope 
upwards  towards  the  back  of  the  enclosure  where  from  a wall  from 
thirty  to  forty  feet  high  a roof  slopes  forwards  over  the  yard.  The  space 
covered  by  the  roof  is  generally  divided  into  three  or  five  rooms  with  a 
centre  hall  clivdnhhdnah,  having  on  either  side  one  or  two  rooms  serving 
as  bed,  sitting,  and  store  rooms.  To  build  a house  of  this  kind  would 
cost  from  Rs.  400  to  Rs.  GOO,  and  its  monthly  rent  would  run  from  Re.  1 
to  Rs.  3.  In  the  Kalupur  quarter  of  Ahmedabad  the  houses  are  built 
on  a different  and  better  plan,  much  like  that  described  above  as  a rich 
Ahmedabad  Musalmair’s  house.  To  build  a house  of  this  class  would 
cost  from  Rs.  1000  toRs.  2000,  and  its  monthly  rent  would  vary  from 
Rs.  to  Rs.  2. 

South  of  the  Mahi  the  houses  of  middle  class  Musalmans  are  larger 
and  better  built.  They  are  seldom  more  than  two  stories  high.  The 
walls  for  about  ten  feet  are  of  brick  and  above  that  of  wood.  The 
roof  is  tiled.  Each  floor  has  generally  four  rooms.  But  unless  the 
family  is  very  large,  the  groundfloor  rooms  are  seldom  used.  The 
stair  is  generally  steep,  little  easier  to  mount  than  a ladder.  The  first 
• room  in  the  upper  story  is  the  men’s  room  mar  clan  cik.  Besides  the 
meihs  room  there  are  three  others,  a kitchen  and  storeroom,  a ladies 
room,  and  a sitting  room.  The  floors  are  of  wood  or  cowdunged  earth, 
and  the  ceiling  of  cloth  or  wood,  and  each  room  has  at  least  two 
windows  covered  with  green  or  red  blinds  of  coloured  bamboo.  Most 
houses  have  a well.  The  more  used  rooms  have  the  floor  covered  with 
mats  and  carpets,  the  less  used  with  mats  only.  To  build  a house  of 
this  class  would  cost  from  Rs.  1000  to  Rs.  2000,  and  its  monthly  rent 
would  run  from  Re.  1 to  Rs.  4. 

In  the  houses  of  the  middle  class  Muhammadans  of  Ahmedabad  and 
Kaira  there  is  sometimes  an  inconvenient  lack  of  furniture.  In  the  open 
hall  there  is  nothing  but  a swinging  cot  or  two,  a cushion  and  a pillow, 
a bedstead,  and  a Peis; an  rug  ghdlicha/i.  The  total  cost  of  the  furniture 
of  a. house  of  this  class  may  be  estimated  at  from  Rs.  200  to  Rs.  500. 
In  south  Gujarat  besides  several  chairs  a table  and  a cupboard,  the 
shelves  are  ornamented  with  small  bright  trays  and  other  glass  or  china 
ware.  The  water-shelf  too  is  bright  with  a well-polished  pile  of  brass 
and  copper  pots,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  house  are  handsome 
brass-bound  boxes.  The  floor  of  the  women's  room  is  matted.  Besides 


1 h very  middle  class  Musalman  is  anxious  to  have  a house  of  his  own.  To  live  iu  a 
hired  house  iu  one’s  birthplace  is  considered  mean. 
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a swinging*  cot  it  contains  a bedstead  with  a carpet  laid  down  before  it, 
coat,  and  a brass  \&ccFp  fUsoz.  In  the  kitchen  cooking  vessels  and  pots 
aie  arranged,  and  on  the  floor  is  a small  kandmill  worked  by  the 
kitchen  maid.1  The  total  cost  of  the  furniture  of  a house  of  this  class 
may  be  estimated  at  from  Rs.  400  to  Its.  500. 

I he  houses  of  the  poor  in.  Ahmedabad  and  Kaira  are  made  of  common 
clay  and  brick.  The  framework  of  the  roof  is  of  bamboo.  If  there 
happens  to  be  an  upper  storey  there  are  two  rooms ; if  not  there  is  only 
one  with,  up  the  middle,  a wattle-and-daub  partition.  Each  half  of 
the  room  is  about  twelve  feet  long  by  seven  wide.  A corner  is  chosen 
for  the^  ^fire-place  where  the  cooking  pots,  most  of  them  earthen,  are 
kept.  The  rest  of  the  room  serves  for  dining  sitting  and  sleeping. 
Unlike  those  in  Ahmedabad  the  walls  of  the  houses  of  poor  Musalmans 
in  Surat  are  made  of  wood  or  wattle-and-daub.  Except  that  they 
have  a loft  mdchhda , about  three  feet  below  the  main  roof,  where  fuel 
and  lumber  are  stored,  the  inside  of  a poor  Surat  house  is  like  that  of 
a poor  Ahmedabad  house.  At  the  back  is  a yard  bctda,  about  ten 
feet  square  with  in  some  cases  a well.  The  only  furniture  in.  houses 
of  this  class  is  a cot,  a grindstone,  a coverlet  or  two,  and  a few  copper 
and  earthen  pots.  . To  build  a house  of  this  kind  costs  Rs.  5 U to 
Its.  150  and  to  hire  it  about  8 annas  a month.  When  new  the  furniture 
costs  Rs.  40  to  Rs.  50."  To  own  a house  is  a great  object  among  poor 


* 1 t]*e  Clties  0±  north  as  well  as  of  south  Gujarat  some  old  middle  class  families 
ave  a store  of  vessels  enough  to  dine  a party  of  two  hundred  guests.  But  this  form  of 
myestment  is  not  now  m use  ; even  the  well-to-do  choose  rather  to  hire  the  dishes. 

* llm  details  of  furniture  kept  by  different  classes  of  Musalmans  are  : 

Furniture. 


Abticle. 


Scrolls  or  Pictures 

Carpets  

Persian  Rugs  ... 
Mattresses  & Pillows.. 

Sofas  

Chairs 

Easy  Chairs 
Round  Table 
Sideboards 
Writing  Desks... 
Musical  Box  ... 
Cabinets  of  Glass 
Cabinet  of  Wood 

Clocks  

Swinging  Cots  with 

Bars 

Mats  

Copper  Vessels 
China  Vessels 
Class  Vessels 
Class  Lamps  ... 
Chandeliers 
Copper  Lamps 

Boxes  

Bedsteads,  eurtainec 
Ditto  common 
Horse  Carriages 
Bullock  Carriages 
Haiidmills 
Miscellaneous  ... 
Earthen  Pots  ... 
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Musalmans.  With  many  families  their  money  troubles  date  from 
the  time  they  borrow  to  build  or  to  buy  a house. 

The  staff  of  servants  kept  by  a Musalman  with  a yearly  income  of 
Rs.  2000  or  upwards  consists  of  a body  servant  or  valet  khidmatgur 
on  Rs.  5 a month  with  food  as  a rule ; a cook  bdwarchi  on  Rs.  8 or 
Rs.  10  a month;  a general  servant  to  clean  the  house  and  go  messages 
on  Rs.  3 a month  and  food ; a lady’s  maid  mama  or  ayah  on  Rs.  5 a 
month  with  food  ; a washerman  dhobi  on  Rs.  2 a month;  a watennan 
bhishti  on  Rs.  4 a month ; and  a groom  sais  on  Rs.  5 a month. 
Except  in  north  Gujarat,  where  he  generally  receives  about  Rs.  G a 
year,  the  barber  is  paid  one  to  four  annas  when  called  in  to  shave.  In 
houses  of  the  very  rich  or  of  landholders  the  barber  is  also  the  mashctl 
that  is  the  cleaner  and  lighter  of  lamps,  and  the  shampooer  of  his  master 
and  his  guests.  After  lighting  the  lamps  the  torchman  generally 
kindles  his  masked  or  torch  made  of  rags  rolled  on  an  iron  cylinder 
about  a yard  long  and  about  two  inches  in  diameter ..  When  the  torch  is 
alight  the  torchman  presents  himself  in  the  male  drawing  room  or  divan- 
hhdnah,  makes  a low  salutation  sal  am,  and  posts  himself  near  the  door 
keeping  his  torch  alight.  After  about  an  hour  he  withdraws  and  puts 
out  and  lays  by  bis  torch.  If  his  master  has  to  go  out  at  night 
the  barber  who  in  his  office  of  light-bearer  is  termed  a mashdlchi,  leads 
and  lights  the  way.  Except  in  Native  States  where  the  right  to  use 
the  torch  or  mashctl  is  bestowed  as  a reward  for  good  service  the  use  of 
the  torch  has  become  obsolete. 

The  Gujarat  barber  is  notable  for  the  elaborateness  of  his 
preparations.  After  leisurely  and  noisily  whetting  his  razor  on 
a hone  and  a leather  strop  he  proceeds  to  rub  water  on  the 
head  and  face  of  his  subject,  from  time  to  time  dipping  his 
right  lingers  into  a little  copper  or  brass  cup.  On  the  wet 
head  and  face  of  his  customer  he  rubs  a well-worn  piece  of 
cheap  Europe  or  Indian  soap.  The  length  of  this  part  of  the 
operation,  combined  with  the  delicacy  of  touch  of  the  manipulator  are 
esteemed  so  pleasant  as  to  form  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  shaving. 
The  customer  with  his  shoulders  and  back  covered  by  a red  cotton 
scarf  with  a slit  in  the  middle  for  the  head,  sits  patiently  with  his  head 
bowed  before  the  barber,  enjoying  with  closed  eyes  a sweet  half-dozing 
repose  produced  by  the  rapid  motions  of  the  artist’s  velvet  fingers.  The 
customer’s  sweet  lethargy  is  soothed  by  the  ceaseless  flow  of  scandal 
regarding  the  barber’s  other  customers,  which  glides  glibly  through  his 
mischievous  lips.  After  the  whetting  comes  the  clipping  of  the  mous- 
tache and  beard,  that  is  shortening  the  ends  of  the  moustache,  to  the 
strict  shgrii  or  legal  shortness  and  reducing  the  beard  to  the  minimum 
five-finger  length  ordained  by  the  Prophet.  He  next  takes  a razor  and 
gives  it  a finishing  whet  on  the  skin  of  his  bare  arm  or  leg.  In  what 
he  calls  his  kisbat,  literally  place  of  art  or  satchel,  the  barber  carries  a 
sheaf  of  razors  large  middlesized  and  small.  He  sometimes  cuts  the 
English  razor  in  two  and  gets  the  pieces  made  into  two  small  instruments 
with  round  lacquered  handles.  These  he  wields  with  a lightness  of 
hand  which  sends  his  subject  off  into  a second  doze.  Not  satisfied 
with  shaving  the  head  the  barber  runs  his  blade  over  the  forehead 
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the  cheeks  and  the  neck  of  his  customer,  and  even  trims  and  gives  an 
artificial  curve  to  the  eyebrows  running  down  as  far  as  the  eyelids 
and  taking  m turn  the  hairy  growth  on  the  rims  of  the  ears  and  the 
pile  oil  the  nose.  In  the  case  of  customers  who  do  not  wish  to  shave 

tne  hair  of  the  head,  the  barber  gives  the  hair  on  the  brow  an  ornamental 

arched  outline.  When  the  hair  line  is  marked  the  barber  produces 
ms  tweezers  and  plucks  out  the  hairs  from  the  nostrils.  After  this 
he  hunts  out  his  nailcutter,  a small  piece  of  iron  about  four  inches  in 
length  with  a broad  end  and  an  oblique  edge.  With  this  he  pares  the 
nails  ot  the  fingers  and  toes.  Before  leaving  he  shaves  the  armpits  and 
gives  a parting  shampoo  to  his  customer's  neck  shoulders  and  arms. 
Besides  their  pay  and  keep,  these  servants,  who  except  the  washerman 
waterman  and  barber  are  Musalmans,  receive  frequent  presents.  On  the 
Ramazan  Id  they  get  from  Re.  1 to  Rs.  2 ; on  marriages  and  other 
joyous  occasions  they  are  presented  with  new  turbans  or  entire  suits  of 
clothes ; and,  if  they  are  old  and  trusted,  the  master  meets  the  cost  of 
their  wedding.  A groom  has  a special  source  of  profit  in  the  fee 
generally  Rs.  2 less  8 annas  for  the  hire  of  the  silver  trappings  paid 
lim  when  he  takes  his  master's  horse  to  a wedding  procession.  The 
groom  knows  that  this  privilege  is  distasteful  to  his  master,  and  there- 
fore generally  stipulates  for  the  concession  in  advance. 

A rich  Muhammadan  keeps  a * horse,  scarcely  ever  more  than 
one,  or  a pair  of  bullocks.  Bullock  carriages  are  now  going  out  of 
fashion  as  horse  carriages,  broughams  and  phaetons  in  the  case  of  the 
rich,  and  two- wheeled  shigrams  in  the  ease  of  the  middle  class  are 
coming  mto  vogue.  In  ordinary  years,  including  the  groom's  pay  the 
monthly  cost  of  keeping  a.  horse  is  not  more  than  Rs.  20  to  Rs.^30. 
ihe  riding  horse  is  also  disappearing  from  among  the  well-to-do. 
About  fifty  years  ago  (a.d.  1847-1898)  with  his  trained  paces,  his  henna- 
stained  crimson  mane  tad  and  fetlocks,  and  his  gay  quaint  trappings 
the  riding  horse  formed  one  of  the  most  picturesque  features  of  outdoor 
Musalman  life  in  Gujarat.  The  trappings,  consisting  of  a white  or 
white  and  yellow-bordered  narnda  or  felt  (Re.  1 to  Rs.  2),  a khoqir 

°r  iii,  Te^ow  and  blue,  or  red  and  green,  or  black  and  white 
padded  broadcloth  (Rs.  5 to  Rs.  20),  with  the  headstall  and  crupper 
made  of.  stout  cotton  nivdr  or  braid  covered  and  tightly  sewn  over 
with  strips  of  green  and  red  or  other  broadcloth  matching  the  saddle 
and  saddle-cloth  (Rs.  5 to  Rs.  10).  These  set  off  more  gracefully  the 
colour  and  symmetry  of  a good  horse  than  the  leather  saddlery  of  the 
/ uropean  style  affected  by  the  younger  generation.  The  martingale 
is  a piece  of  stout  country-made  mashru  or  striped  red  or  purple  silk 
oi  in  the  ease  ot  the  very  rich  a strong  thick  Kashmir  shawl,  tightly 
astened  at  one  end  to  the  leather  or  cotton  girth  and  at  the  other  to 
t e headstall,  while  the  leather  stirrup  straps  on  which  a pair  of  small 
xass  stirrups  are  hung  are  covered  by  a piece  of  creased  coloured 
si  k or  mashru . The  reins  were  either  of  leather  covered  with  broad- 
c oth  or  of  braided  silk  and  silver  thread.  Riding  as  a recreation  and 
oisemanship  as  an  accomplishment  having  fallen  into  desuetude,  the 
profession  of  the  chabuk-sawdr  or  jockey  and  horse-trainer  has  also 
isappeared.  . The  Gujarat  jockey  was  a clever  horse-trainer.  He  not 
on  y broke  bis  horse  into  easiness  of  pace  but  taught  him  a number  of 
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Mis  literally  steps,  which  combined  comfort  and  ease  with  speed.,  Chief 
amono1  these  was  the  ralnodl  correctly  rahwar  or  the  roadster’s  pace. 
Anrangzib  (a.d.  1658-1707)  in  one  of  his  letters  to  his  son  Prince  Aazam 
(Rukaat-i-A'lamgiri,  Persian  Text,  Letter  Ylllth.page  5 CawnporeEdn.) 
thanks  him  for  the  present  of  a rahwar  horse,  the  easiness  of  whose 
paces  <c  remind  the  old  father  of  the  tender  solicitude  of  his  loving 
young  son/’  The  rahwar  is  a pace  which  combines  the  case  of  the 
amble  with  the  speed  of  the  trot,  the  horse  being  taught  gracefully 
to  avoid  the  jerky  movements  of  both.  It  is  the  even  run  of 
the  Pegu  pony  combined  with  an  elegance  of  motion.  Another  pace 
is  the  Idngi  in  which  the  horse  at  each  step  drops  on  one  of  its  forelegs 
keeping  the  other  stiff.  A third  pace  is  the  langtiri  resembling  the 
rocking  swooping  and  tossing  run  of  the  blackfaced  monkey  or 
langur.  A fourth  pace  is  the  Mr  ah  half-rearing  and  plunging  mcde 
of  progression  affected  by  rich  young  dandies  during  processions  and 
fairs.  The  fifth  and  perhaps  most  useful  pace  is  the  shah-gam  royal-pace 
or  brisk  walk.  A pair  of  large  bullocks,  for  small  bullocks  are  below 
a ricli  man’s  dignity,  including  their  driver’s  pay  of  Rs.  4 to  Rs.  6,^ 
cost  from  Rs.  10  to  15  a month.  Except  the  cow  and  the 
buffalo,  cattle  are  seldom  owned.  . One  milcb  buffalo- cow  is  enough  for 
a rich  household,  and,  unless  there  are  children,  a cow  is  rare.  Where 
a horse  or  a bullock  has  to  be  fed,  a cow  does  not  cost  more  than  Rs.  10 


a month.  Many  middle  class  and  most  poor  Musalmans  own  goats. 

armf.Vi  f4-m a.vn.f,  crn? i.t  mllurl  tut.  fan  is  much  esteemed  owing 


A breed  of  south  Gujarat  goat  called  palm  is  much  esteemed  owing 
to  the  large  quantity  of  milk  (from  two  to  four  pints)  she  yields. 
The  price  of  a ptatiri  goat  varies  from  Rs.  10  to  Rs.  15  and  its  monthly 


cost  from  four  annas  to  a rupee. 

Especially  in  south  Gujarat  some  middle  class  families  keep  dwarf 
bullocks  called  genids.  Even  in  times  of  high  grain  pieces  these  gen  ids 
do  not  cost  more  than  Rs.  10  a month  to  keep. 

Some  poor  Musalmans  rear  fowls  and  eke  out  their  income  by  the 
sale  of  chickens  and  eggs.  Rich  and  middle  class,  sometimes  even 
poor,  Gujarat  Musalmans  keep  game-cocks.  The  love  of  gamecocks 
has  developed  two  line  breed  of  cocks  the  lathing  or  thoroughbred 
(Anglo-Indian  hull  am)  and  the  rezah.  The  hulnng  is  a handsome 
muscular  bird  with  a diminutive  comb  and  sparse  feathers  above . the 
breast  but  with  stout  powerful  legs  and  spurs.  The  rezah  is  a 
smaller  but  more  muscular  and  pluckier  bird  with  white  eyes.  A 
few  rich  Barocla  and  Broach  Musalmans  have  copied  the  north  Indian 
fashion  of  keeping  game  partridges  titars  and  quails  hater.  The 
fighting  partridge  and  quail  are  imported  from  north  India.  Thou- 
sands of  rupees  are  sometimes  wagered  on  these  cock  and  quail  fights. 

South  Gujarat  Musalmans  are  fond  of  cats.  White  cats  are  specially 
prized  as  family  pets : black  cats  are  dreaded  as  spirit-homes  in  accord- 
ance with  the  belief  that  evil- ginns  have  a special  liking  to  go  about 
making  mischief  in  the  form  of  black  tom-cats.  In  the  same  way 
black  dogs  are  feared  especially  if  they  have  black  or  tan  marks  above 
the  eyes.  The  cat  seems  to  have  been  a general  pet  with  the  Arabs  of 
the  Prophet’s  day.  One  of  the  dearest  of  the  Prophet  s companions, 
who  is  a'so  one  of  the  most  reliable  narrators  of  his  traditions  and 
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table-talk,  was  from  his  great  love  for  these  animals  nick -named 
by  the  Prophet  Abii-Hureirah  or  Father  of  Kittens,  a nickname  by 
which  he  is  more  generally  known  to  Islam  than  by  his  own  name. 
Among  Gujarat  Musahnans  to  kill  a cat  is  sacrilege.  Wherever  a 
drop  of  caPs  blood  falls  a curse  is  sure  to  alight. 

Of  birds  parrots  are  kept,  and  are  generally  taught  to  speak  by 
listening  to  the  women  of  the  family.  The  parrot  most  prized  for  its 
quickness  in  learning  to  speak  is  one  a little  bigger  than  the  green 
country  parrot  which  has  a red  spot  on  the  wing.  They  are  called 
Mohanpuris  and  are  believed  to  come  from  the  I'dar  hills  in  Mahi 
Kantha.  They  are  caught  by  Waghris  when  fledgelings  and  sold  at 
Re.  J to  Re.  1 the  piece.  Of  country  parrots  and  paroquets  those 
hatched  in  the  nim  or  Indian  lilac  tree  are  much  prized  as  ready 
learners.  AhW-born  parrots  fetch  prices  almost  equal  to  Mohanpuris. 
Cockatoos  and  red  Java  parrots  (. kdkd  kawwas  and  nuris)  are  also 
cherished  as  pets.  Many  north  Gujarat  Musahnans  have  cages  full 
of  the  red  waxbill  amadavat  Estrelda  amandava  or  surkh  found  round 
Ahmedabad.  The  cock  is  of  a fine  dark  red  with  whitish  spots  and 
red  bill  and  the  hen  of  a grayish  brown  with  orange  bill.  When 
perching  at  noon  and  evening  these  birds  settle  to  one  another  in 
lines,  the  males  when  they  are  settled  giving  out  a long  musical  note 
resembling  the  verse  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  Kuraan  descriptive 
of  the  unreasoning  opposition  of  the  Arab  infidels  to  the  Prophets 
mission:  Summun  buJanun  umyun  folium  lei  yarjiun  Deaf  dumb  and 
blind  they  return  not  (unto  wisdom)  ! 

It  is  the  spirit  not  the  music  of  the  cock  waxbill  that 
makes  him  prized.  When  two  cocks  are  let  out  before  a cage  of  hens 
they  fight  with  rare  courage  and  skill.  Poor  Gujarat  Musahnans, 
generally  fakirs , are  fond  of  rearing  the  chandul  or  Indian  lark 
Galerita  crestata  and  the  acjan  another  lark.  Larks  are  kept  in  small 
cages  which  are  tightly  wrapped  round  with  white  muslin.  It  is 
said  that  to  keep  a partridge  or  a lark  is  unlucky.  The  saying  is 
probably  true ; for  the  keeper  of  a partridge  or  lark  has  to  spend  his 
mornings  and  evenings  in  the  fields  seeking  the  insects  without  which 
his  pet  pines  and  dies.  The  keeping  of  a monkey  is  also  said  to  bring 
ill-luck  and  this  is  why  monkeys  are  kept  only  by  the  very  rich  who 
own  a large  stud  of  horses  and  who  keep  the  monkey  chained  at  the 
stable  door  to  house  jealous  or  unfriendly  glances  : Tahele  Id  bald 
bandar  par',  The  ill-luck  of  the  stable  falls  on  the  monkey.  Some  rich 
Gujarat  Musahnans  keep  geese  and  sometimes  ducks  and  guineafowl, 
but  more  as  curiosities  than  for  food.  Gujarat  Musahnans  have  a 
prejudice  against  turkeys  on  the  ground  that  a turkey’s  gizzard 
resembles  the  liver  of  a pig.  Peacocks  as  pets  are  considered  unlucky. 

Of  the  monthly  expenditure  under  the  general  head  of  House  it  is 
difficult  to  form  an  estimate.  Among  the  rich  and  middle  classes  the 
house  is  generally  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  and  of  the  expendi- 
ture on  furniture  no  estimate  can  well  be  made.  Under  establishment 
the  monthly  charges  of  the  rich  are  estimated  to  vary  from  Its.  30  to 
Rs.  4Q  and  of  the  middle  class  from  Rs.  5 to  Rs.  10, 
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Section  II.— Dress. 

Indoors  a rich  Musalman  wears  a cap  o£  velvet  or  embroidered 
cloth,  or  if  his  tastes  are  simple  of  plain  cotton  cloth.  His  upper 
body  is  covered  with  a short  shirt  per  ah  an  of  fine  musliu  and  his  lower 
is  draped  in  cotton,  cotton  and  silk  called  ildcha,  or  chintz  trousers.1 2 
In  the  cold  season  a waistcoat  kahcha  of  velvet,  brocade,  or  broadcloth 
is  sometimes  worn.  Except  in  the  cold  season  when  the  rich  and  well- 
to-do  put  on  socks,  in  the  house  the  feet  are  bare.  When  he  goes  out 
the  rich  Musalman  changes  his  cap  for  a turban  or  scarf  dupatta  wound 
loosely  round  the  head53  and  over  his  shirt  he  draws  a coat  angarJcha 
tight  round  the  chest,  and  with  rather  full  skirts  hanging  below  the 
knee,  made  generally  of  muslin,  embroidered  broadcloth,  or  velvet, 
and  costing  Its.  2 to  Us.  50.  His  shoes  are  of  the  finest  leather 
embroidered  and  pointed  at  the  toes.  Sometimes,  if  fond  of  the 
North  India  or  Hindustani  dress  he  puts  on  the  light  red  leather  or 
green  shagreen  shoes  of  Delhi  known  as  chadaioioas  or  seUmshdhis. 
The  ceremonial  dress  differs  from  the  ordinary  outdoor  dress  only  in 
being  richer ; the  turban  of  gold  cloth,  the  coat  richly  embroidered 
on  the  shoulders  and  back,  the  shoulder-scarf  bordered  with  silk, 
and  the  trousers  of  brocade  or  Chinese  silk-cotton.3  A rich  man 


1 Trousers  are  various,  The  commonest  is  the  surwal  or  tight  trouser  known  as 
sliarii  or  legal.  Loose  trousers  tammdns  or  (jharards , though  still  worn,  are  fast 
passing  out  of  fashion  in  favour  of  the  cut  and  style  of  the  English  pantaloon. 

2 The  turhan  is  chiefly  worn  in  north  Gujarat  where  the  dupatta  is  thrown  as  a 
scarf  either  across  the  shoulders  or  round  the  neck.  The  turban  ordinarily  worn 
in  north  and  in  south  Gujarat  differs  greatly.  The  folds  of  cloth  wound  round  the 
edge  of  a highwalled  particoloured  skullcap,  the  whole,  hut  for  the  thickness  of  its 
rim,  much  like  a low-crowned  English  hat,  suits  well  the  steady  hardworking  citizen 
of  Surat ; while  the  idle  would-be  soldier-like  youth  of  north  Gujardt  wears  his  turban 
jauntily  on  one  side,  its  outer  coils  twisted  like  cords.  In  the  south  the  scarf  dupatta 
is  the  favourite  headdress.  Except  among  Sayads,  whose  colour  is  green,  turbans  are 
white  or  red.  Several  Sayads  wear  peculiar  turbans.  Some  Bukh&ri  Sayads  wear 
turbans  of  white  or  green  muslin  of  a dome  or  cupola  shape.  Other  Alimedabcid  Sayads 
wear  white  or  green  turbans  varying  in  size,  whose  inch-broad  folds  are  wound  one  upon 
another  with  two  cross  folds  at  the  end.  Of  the  dupatta  two  kinds  are  worn,  the  plain 
Dhaka  and  the  Banaras  with  gold  borders, 

3 Among  rich  Musalmdns  the  fashion  of  dress  is  changing.  The  long  full-dress 
robe  jama  and  the  loose  trousers  tammdn  of  the  Delhi  court  have  fallen  into  disuse. 
Very  gay  articles  of  dress,  golden  turbans  and  brocade  coats,  are  not  approved,  and 
woollen  coats  buttoned  to  the  neck  and  patent-leather  shoes  are  coming  into  use. 
The  details  in  the  text  do  not  apply  to  all  rich  Musalm&ns.  Sayads  wear  indoors  a 
round  white  cap,  a long  shirt,  and  loose  trousers  ; outdoors  they  wear  turbans  either 
green  or  white  and  woollen  cloaks  slid  yah.  Men  of  this  class  shun  show  or  glitter. 
Except  that  the  cloak  Icaha,  formerly  worn  open  halfway  down  the  breast,  is  entirely  given 
up  and  that  the  turban  is  white  instead  of  green,  Shiah  Muglials  dress  like  Sayads. 
The  newcomer  or  loildyati  I’atlidn  wears  a loose  cloth  or  scarf  lungi , coiled  round  his 
head,  the  loosest  possible  shirt,  and  a pair  of  trousers  very  loose  above  and  tight  at  the 
calves.  The  last  sixteen  years  (A.d.  1883-1898)  have  been  marked  by  a further  change 
in  the  dress  of  Gujardt  Musalmans.  Among  the  rich,  the  middle  class,  and  others  who 
have  imbibed  the  western  taint  the  Indian  turban  and  the  angarklia  or  tunic  are  slowly 
giving  place  to  the  Turkish  or  Persian  cap  and  to  English  under-clotliing  and  the  frock- 
coat.  Men  of  this  class  whose  tastes  are  not  entirely  vitiated  by  western  models  adopt 
the  flowing  skirted  coat  called  the  shirwani  or  the  achhan.  Innovation  in  dress  has  not 
seriously  affected  the  lower  orders  or  the  women.  Still  even  among  lower  Musalmdns 
the  new  taste  shows  itself  in  the  youth’s  unstarched  collar-like  shirt-flap  and  in  the 
open-fronted  silver-buttoned  silk  waistcoat ; among  women  the  chief  sign  is  the  tight- 
sleeved  tight-waisted  polka  or  jacket.  As  regards  material  the  old  cool  muslins  and 
creamy  silks  {ila'chas  and  silsis)  are  giving  place  to  sober  broadcloth  to  soft  cashmeres 
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has  about  fifteen  changes  of  dress  one  or  two  of  them  very  costly,  the 
whole  representing  Es.  400  to  Es.  700. 1 

Hich  Musalmdns  own,  and,  though  agaiust  the  rules  of  their 
religion,  wear  No.  7 and  chiefly  Nos.  1 and  2 of  the  ornaments 
shown  in  the  list  given  below.  Their  value  varies  from  Es.  5000 
to  Es.  40, COO.2 
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and  to  gauzy  flannels.  For  their  under-clothing  the  men  of  the  liberal  school  wear  English 
shirts  and  trousers.  Those  inclined  to  Arab  fashions  adhere  to  the  perahan  shirt  and 
paijama  trousers  of  white  muslin  and  cotton  except  that  the  shirt  is  longer  and  that  the 

trousers  are  tucked  at  the  anhles.  The  tradition  • o ^ Uyi  Man 


c r 


taJcallada  Tcauman  fahutva  minhum  ‘ He  who  imitates  a people  belongs  to  that  people,  ’ 
is  explained  to  favour  the  European  costume  since  it  is  the  style  of  dress  followed  by  the 
Turks.  Further  if  it  is  an  imitation  of  the  dress  of  unbelievers  it  is  at  least  the  imitation 
of  a “ People  of  the  Book  ” (meaning  the  followers  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus),  whereas  the 
old  anffarlcha  and  turban  was  a compromise  between  the  dress  of  idolatrous  Rajputs 
and  Chaghatai  Tartars.  Except  among  rich  Englisli-speakers  the  frenzy  of  European 
imitation  has  not  reached  the  zena'ncih.  Still  the  half-English  half-Turkish  chemise  is  in 
favour  and  leading  ladies  lean  towards  Persian  Turkish  and  Arab  models  and  to  the  use 
of  English  shoes  or  slippers  and  stockings.  In  the  matter  of  ornaments  the  pronounced 
tendency  is  to  reject  solid  gold  for  pearls  and  other  precious  stones.  The  wearing  of 
heavy  ornaments  in  the  nose  and  ears  is  becoming  less  common.  The  boring  of  the 
nostril  and  cartilage  and  of  the  ear-lobes  once  held  imperative  is  looked  on  with 
disfavour. 

1 The  details  are  : Musalmdn  Dress : Rich  Man. 


No. 

Article. 

Common. 

f Ceremonial. 

Total. 

No. 

Amount. 

i No. 

! 

Amount. 

No. 

Amount. 

From!  To 

From|  To 

From 

To 

Rs. 

a.  Rs. 

a. 

Rs.  a i Rs. 

a. 

Rs.  a. 

Rs. 

a. 

1 

Turbans 

• •• 

4 

30 

0 60 

0 

2 

80  0 100 

0 

6 

110  0 

160 

0 

2 

Dupattas  ... 

G 

20 

0 30 

0 

2 

30  0 GO 

0 

8 

50  0 

90 

0 

3 

Shirts 

15 

10 

O'  20 

0 

6 

10  0i  20 

0 

21 

20  0 

40 

0 

4 

Coats 

15 

20 

0 30 

0 

4 

100  0 200 

0 

19 

120  0 

230 

0 

5 

Waistcoats  ... 

4 

5 

0;  10 

0 

2 

20  01  40 

0 

6 

26  0 

50 

0 

6 

Trousers  (pairs) 

15 

20 

0 30 

0 

6 

30  01  40 

0 

21 

50  0 

70 

0 

7 

Socks  (ditto) 

2 doz. 

2 

01  4 

0 

... 

... 

24 

44  8 

4 

0 

8 

Shoes  (ditto ) 

... 

2 

6 

0 10 

c- 

2 

10  0 20 

j 

0 

4 j 

16  0 

30 

0 

Total 

• •• 

85 

1 

113 

oil  94 

l 

8, 

24 

1 

480  0 1 280 

0 

109 

393  8 

674 

0 

The  details  are  : Musalmdn  Ornaments : Men, 


Article. 

Material. 

Use. 

Value 

Total  Value 

No. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

From 

To 

From 

To 

From 

To 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1 

Crest,  sirpetch  ... 

Precious  Stones 
and  Gold. 

Tied  on  the 
turban. 

1000 

10,000 

... 

... 

1000 

10,000 

2 

Pendant,  kalghitura 

Strings  of 

Pearls. 

Ditto 

1000 

10,000 

... 

... 

1000 

10,000 

3 

Earring,  Idli 

Plain  Gold  Ear- 
ring. 

Worn  on  the 
lobe. 

20 

30 

20 

30 

40 

60 

4 

Necklace,  kantha  ... 

Precious  Stones, 
Pearl,  or  Gold. 

Worn  round  the 
neck. 

1000 

10,000 

... 

... 

1000 

10,000 

5 

Ditto  utri 

Plain  GoldChain 
or  Band 

Ditto 

500 

1000 

10 

100 

510 

1100 

6 

Bracelet,  ponlionchi 
or  Bangle,  kada% 

Gold  or  Silver.. 

Worn  round  the 
wrist. 

500 

1000 

Mt 

... 

500 

1000 

7 

Ring,  angushtari  or 
a>u/uthi. 

Precious  Stone 
or  Gold. 

Little  finger  of 
left  hand. 

200 

1000 

... 

• •• 

200 

1000 

8 

Anklet,  toda 

Gold  or  Silver 
Chain. 

On  left  ankle  ... 

500 

1000 

50 

100 

550 

1100 

9 

Ditto  bedi 

Ditto  Ring 

Ditto 

200 

300 

20 

50 

220 

350 

Total  ... 

l 

4920 

34,330 

100 

280 

5020 

34,610 
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Except  that  the  materials  are  of  a cheaper  quality,  the  dress1 
of  a middle  class  man  does  not  differ  from  the  dress  of  a rich 
Musalman.  Indoors  they  are  the  same.  Out  of  doors  the  coat  is 
probably  of  white  calico  or  muslin,  and  on  great  occasions  the  dress 
is  the  same  as  the  rich  man’s  but  less  costly.  Most  middle  class 
men  have  from  six  to  eight  changes  of  raiment,  the  whole  repre- 
senting a cost  of  Rs.  200  to  Rs.  400.  Of  ornaments  a middle  class 
Musalman  owns  and  wears  No.  7 of  the  list,  worth  from  Rs.  100  to 
Rs.  200.  A few  men  of  this  class  also  own  Nos.  4 and  5,  worth 
from  Rs.  500  to  Rs.  1000. 

At  home  a poor  man  has  his  head  his  upper  body  and  his  feet 
bare  and  wears  only  a pair  of  trousers  made  of  strong  white 
cloth.  Out  of  doors  he  puts  on,  besides  his  trousers,  a turban  of 
fine  coloured  cloth,  sometimes  a shirt  of  coarse  muslin,  a coat  of 
cheap  longcloth,  and  a pair  of  thicksoled  leather  shoes.  On  great 
occasions  he  wears  a fresh  suit  of  clothes,  and  his  holiday  turban  has  a 
gold  front.  Most  poor  men  have  at  least  two  turbans  and  four  suits 
of  clothes  representing  an  original  cost  of  Rs.  40  to  Rs.  60. 2 The  lower 


1 Tlie  details  are  : Musalman  Dress  : Middle  Class  Man, 


Article, 

1 

COMMON. 

Ceremonial. 

Total. 

No. 

Price. 

No. 

Price. 

No. 

Price. 

From 

To 

From 

To 

From 

To 

1 

Rs. 

a 

Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a.| 

Turbans  

2 

20 

0 

40 

0 

1 

50 

0 

80 

0 

3 

70 

0 

120 

o! 

Dupattas  

4 

8 

( 

20 

0 

2 

50 

0 

100 

0 

6 

58 

0 

120 

0 

Coats  

5 

10 

0 

20 

0 

2 

20 

0 

30 

0 

8 

30 

0 

50 

0 

Waistcoats 

2 

4 

0 

8 

0 

i 

10 

0 

20 

0 

3 

14 

0 

28 

0 

Trousers  (pairs)  ... 

s 

4 

0 

8 

0 

10 

0 

20 

0 

10 

14 

0 

28 

0; 

Socks  (ditto)  ... 

1 doz. 

2 

0 

4 

0 

... 

, . 

• » • 

12 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Shoes  (ditto)  ... 

2 

O 

0 

0 

6 

0 

i 

10 

0 

20 

0 

3 

13 

0 

26 

0 

Shirts  

8 

4 

0 

8 

0 

2 

10 

0 

20 

0 

10 

14 

0 

28 

0 

Total  ... 

44 

55 

0 

114 

0 

11 

160 

0 

290 

0 

55 

215 

0 

404 

01 

2 Tlie  details  are  : Musalman  Dress,  Poor  Man. 


r 

Article. 

Common. 

Ceremonial. 

Total. 

No. 

Price. 

No. 

Price. 

No. 

Price. 

From 

To 

From 

To 

From 

To 

Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 

Turban 

• •• 

1 

• ) 

O 

0 

6 

0 

1 

7 

S 

10 

0 

2 

10 

8 

16 

0 

Dupattas 

•••  ... 

4 

2 

8 

5 

0 

2 

5 

0 

7 

8 

6 

7 

S 

12 

8 

Shirts 

• • • • • • 

2 

1 

8 

3 

0 

1 

3 

0 

4 

0 

3 

4 

8 

7 

0 

Coats 

• ' • • • • 

2 

2 

8 

5 

0 

1 

6 

0 

7 

8 

3 

8 

8 

12 

8 

Waistcoat 

• * • • * . 

... 

... 

... 

1 

2 

0 

3 

0 

1 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Trousers 

...(pairs 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

4 

0 

5 

0 

3 

6 

0 

8 

Socks 

...  (ditto) 

... 

... 

. .. 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

Shoes 

...  (ditto) 

1 

1 

0 

1 

8 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

3 

2 

0 

3 

8 

Total  ... 

12 

12 

8 

23 

8 

8 

28 

8 

39 

0 

20 

41 

0 

63 

8 
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orders  o£  Musalmans,  especially  butchers  aud  cooks,  are  fond  of  wear-  Chapter  III. 
ing  ornaments.  Those  they  wear  are  Nos.  3,  I,  and  5 of  gold  and  gtyle  ofLiving. 
Nos.  8 and  9 of  silver,  costing  together  Its.  1600  to  Its.  IS 00. 

DRESS. 

The  indoor  dress  of  a Muhammadan  woman  of  rich  family  is  a j Voman. 

scarf,  a headsliawl  odni,  a bodice  angia , a gown  pis/iwdz , a shirt 
kudta,  and  a pair  of  trousers  izdr.  South  of  the  Mahi  the  woman’s 
headdress  in  Gujarat  is  the  scarf  rumdl1 2;  north  of  the  Mahi  it  is  the 
shawl  dupatta  or  sheet  odni.  The  bodice  angia  is  almost  always 
made  of  silk,  brocade,  or  cloth  of  gold,  bordered  with  gold  and 
silver  lace.  As  it  is  worn  with  the  sleeveless  shirt  kudti  the  end  of 
the  bodice  sleeve  is  generally  much  embroidered.  The  loose  long- 
sleeved  shirt  laid  la  of  muslin  or  net  is  embroidered  on  the  neck  and 
shoulders  with  gold  lace  and  drapes  down  to  the  ankles  in  full  loose 
folds.  Its  colour  varies  ; red  and  light  tints  for  maidens  and 
married  women,  dark-blue  bronze  or  white  for  old  ladies,  and 
bronze  or  black  for  widows.3  Of  late  a new  dress,  the  kudti , like  the 
kudta  except  that  it  is  sleeveless,  has  been  introduced  and  is  fast 
taking  its  place.  The  trousers  izdr  as  a rule  are  of  silk.  Except 
that  the  trousers  are  tighter  they  are  in  shape  the  same  as  those 
worn  by  men.  Though  they  seldom  leave  the  house,  rich  Musalman 
women  are  careful  always  to  wear  shoes.  They  are  of  the  sort  known 
as  mirzdi  curled  in  front,  liigh-heeled,  and  embroidered.  As  women 
of  rich  Musalman  families  are  not  allowed  to  appear  in  public, 
they  have  no  special  outdoor  dress.  The  only  peculiarity  is  that  in  the 
rainy  season  in  going  about  the  open  parts  of  the  house  instead  of 
their  ordinary  shoes  they  wear  painted  wooden  sandals  khaddmds , 
held  to  the  foot  by  a peg  of  silver  or  wood  slipped  between  the  great 
and  fore  toe.  Except  that  it  is  of  costlier  materials,  the  ceremonial  dress 
does  not  differ  from  the  dress  worn  at  ordinary  times.  As  the  scarf 
rumdl  is  not  considered  full  dress,  the  headgear  would  be  the  shawl 
dupatta  of  gauze  with  gold  or  silver  lace  borders.  The  bodice  is,  if 
possible,  more  richly  ornamented  than  usual.  The  sleeved  shirt  kudta 
would  be  of  silver  gauze  tdsh,  or  of  bandrsi  a cloth  of  silk  and  gold 
made  at  Banaras,  or  of  plain  cloth  covered  with  gold  or  silver  lace. 

The  trousers  would  be  of  brocade  kamkhdb,  or  of  the  costliest  silk,  and 
in  north  Gujarat  over  the  trousers  is  worn  the  gown  pishwaz  with 
numerous  folds  of  white  gauze.3  A woman  of  rich  family  has 
generally  six  to  ten  chauges  of  raiment.  This  at  Surat  would  be 
worth  Its.  509  to  Its.  1099,  and  in  the  north,  where  the  rich  head- 
scarves  odni  and  the  folded  dress  pishwdz  greatly  increase  the  cost, 


1 The  rumdl  is  a three-cornered  cloth  about  two  and  a half  feet  from  corner  to 
corner  of  gold  thread,  cotton  or  silk  fringed  on  one  side  with  a broad  border  of  lace. 
The  odni  is  an  oblong  silk  or  muslin  cloth  about  feet  by  2 feet. 

2 This  rule  about  colour  applies  to  all  classes  of  women  and  to  the  headgear  as  well 
as  to  the  gown. 

a Xjike  the  jama,  to  which  it  corresponds,  the  pishwdz  is  becoming  more  and  more 
uncommon.  In  the  south  the  pishwdz  is  worn  by  the  bride  only  on  her  marriage 
day.  When  the  ceremony  is  over  it  is  generally  converted  to  some  other  dress.  Some 
rich  and  frugal  families  in  north  and  south  Gujarat  preserve  these  costly  marriage 
dresses  for  two  or  three  generations. 
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Style  of  Living. 

Dress. 

Rich  Woman . 


it  would  vary  from  Rs.  1500  to  Rs.  2000. 1 Though  she  would 
not  have  nearly  all  of  the  ornaments  mentioned  in  the  accompanying- 
list,2  a woman  of  rich  family  would  have  at  least  one  or  two 
specimens  of  each  class  of  jewelry,  the  whole  varying  in  value  from 
Rs.  3000  to  Rs.  10,000. 


1 The  details  are  : Musalmdn  Dress,  Rich  Woman. 


Article. 

Common. 

Ceremonial. 

Total. 

No. 

Value. 

No. 

Value. 

No. 

Value. 

From 

To 

From 

To 

From 

To 

Its. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 

Headdresses,  odnis 

6 

30 

0 

40 

O 

6 

800 

0 

1004 

8 

12 

830 

0 

1040 

0 

Scarves,  rumdls  ... 

6 

6 

0 

10 

0 

6 

50 

O 

100 

0 

12 

56 

0 

no 

0 

Bodices 

5 

10 

0 

20 

0 

10 

150 

0 

200 

0 

15 

160 

0 

220 

0 

Shirts ylcudtds  and  lend- 

tis 

6 

30 

0 

40 

0 

6 

100 

0 

150 

0 

12 

130 

0 

190 

0 

Trousers  

6 

40 

0 

50 

0 

6 

150 

O 

200 

0 

12 

190 

0 

250 

0 

Gowns,  pishicdz 

2 

10 

0 

20 

0 

1 

50 

0 

100 

0 

3 

60 

0 

120 

0 

Shoes  

1 

2 

0 

4 

0 

1 

5 

0 

10 

0 

2 

7 

0 

14 

0 

Sandals 

1 

1 

8 

2 

0 

... 

... 

... 

1 

1 

8 

2 

0 

Total  ... 

33 

129 

8 

186 

0 

36 

1035 

0 

1760 

0 

69 

1431 

8 

1946 

0 

2 The  jewelry  details  are  : Musalmdn  Ornaments,  Women, 


Value. 

Total. 

No. 

Article. 

Material. 

Use. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

From  1 

i 

i 

To 

From 

To 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs.  ! 

Rs. 

10 

Head  Ornament,  latkan. 

Strings  of  Pearls 
or  Gems. 

Braided  across  the 
temples. 

59 

100 

• • • 

... 

50 

100 

11 

Moon  and  Stars,  chdnd- 
tara. 

Gold  Chains  with 
crescent  pend- 
ants of  Pearls  & 
Gems. 

Hangs  down  one 
temple. 

30 

50 

• • • 

* * 

30 

50 

12 

The  Peacock,  mor 

Gold  and  Precious 
Stones. 

Hangs  down  the  left 
temple. 

30 

50 

« • 

• ♦ • 

30 

50 

13 

Brow  Ornament,  tile  a... 

Pearl  and  Gold  ... 

Hung  from  the  fore- 
head by  three 
black  braids. 

50 

50 

... 

... 

50 

10 

14 

The  Earring,  pant  bdlia 
or  leaf -shaped  earring.1 

Gold  or  Silver  ... 

In  the  upper  rim  ... 

50 

100 

10 

20 

70 

120 

15 

The  Thorn,  kdnta 

Precious  Stones  . 

Ditto 

50 

200 

50 

200 

16 

Ear  Flowers,  lcaranphul. 

Ditto 

In  the  lobe 

50 

100 

50 

100 

17 

Bell  Earrings,  jhumkds. 

Gold  

Ditto  ••• 

30 

100 

30 

100 

18 

Ear  Ornament,  hugdi  ... 

Gold  or  Gems  ... 

In  inner  cartilage... 

40 

100 

40 

100 

19 

Earrings,  bijli-Jce-bdle... 

Ditto 

In  the  outer  rim  ... 

20 

50 

20 

50 

20 

Ditto  murki 

Gold  and  Pearls  . 

In  front  cartilage  ... 

to 

20 

10 

20 

21 

Ditto  dur  

Jewel  Pendants ... 

In  the  lobe 

60 

ICO 

69 

100 

22 

Noserings,  natli  2 

Gold  Wire  with 
two  Pearls  and  a 
Gem. 

A large  ring  worn  in 
the  left  nostril. 

50 

50J 

• ti 

**• 

50 

100 

23 

Ditto  huldk :5 

Ditto 

Worn  in  the  middle 
cartilage. 

20 

50 

... 

... 

20 

50 

24 

Ditto  kdnta  4 

Gems  or  Pearls  ... 

In  left  nostril 

10 

50 

10 

50 

25 

Ditto  besar 

A small  nath  (22b 

Ditto 

20 

40 

20 

40 

26 

Necklace,  ddnii 

Alternated  Gold  & 
Pearl  Beads. 

Rou  d the  neck  ... 

i 20 

500 

... 

20 

500 

27 

Ditto  tuliipdtia  or 
basil  -leat 
necklace, 

Gold  

Ditto 

50 

100 

... 

... 

50 

100 

Carried  over  ... 

I 

640 

2260 

10 

20 

660 

1840 

1 Silver  is  worn  by  the  lower  classes.  2 A ceremonial  ornament  worn  by  married  ladies. 

3 In  Surat  the  huldk  is  worn  only  till  marriage  or,  at  the  latest,  till  the  birth  of  the  first  child.  In 
Ahmedabad  women  wear  it  all  their  lives. 

4 The  kdnta  takes  the  place  of  the  nath  in  common  use. 
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In  north  Gujarat  middle  class  Musalman  women  wear  neither  the 
sleeved  nor  the  sleeveless  shirt  hudta  and  hudti.  Their  indoor  garments 
are  the  shawl  dupatta  or  odni  bodice  and  trousers,  and,  to  cover 
the  body  between  the  bodice  and  the  trousers,  an  apron  of  red  or 
of  white  cloth  about  a foot  square.  With  this  exception,  save  that  it 
is  of  less  costly  materials,  the  indoor  and  the  ceremonial  dress  of 
middle  class  women  does  not  differ  from  that  of  the  rich.  In  south 
Gujarat,  as  both  rich  and  middle  class  women  are  kept  always  in 
private,  they  have  no  special  outdoor  dress.  But  in  north  Gujarat  the 
practice  is  a little  less  strict,  and  women  may  pay  visits  at  night  with 
their  head  and  face  hid  in  a sheet  chddar,  and  their  body  muffled  in 
the  loose  folds  of  the  pishwciz.  In  Ahmedabad  the  women  of  the 
Sunni,  and  in  Surat  the  women  of  the  Shiah  Bohoras,  wearing  the  long 
veil  or  b uric  a are  allowed  to  go  out  in  the  daytime.  Middle  class 
Musalman  women  living  in  Bohora  localities  follow  their  neighbours  in 
this  custom,  and  go  out  during  the  day  in  the  Bohora  veil  or  sheet.  A. 
woman  of  a middle  class  family  would  have  from  six  to  eight  changes 
of  raiment.  In  Surat  and  Broach  this  represents  a cost  of  Bs.  150  to 
Bs.  300,  and  in  the  north  where  the  headdress  odni  and  the  gown 


Chapter  III. 
Style  of  Living. 

Dress, 

Middle  Class 
Woman . 


Musalman  Ornaments,  Women — continued. 


Value. 

No. 

Najte. 

Material. 

Use. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

From 

To 

From 

To 

From 

To 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Es. 

Rs. 

Brought  over  ... 

640 

2260 

10 

20 

660 

1810 

28 

Necklace,  kanthi 

Precious  Stones... 

Round  the  neck  . . . 

200 

500 

200 

600 

29 

Ditto  cliampikali  . 

Gold  and  Pearls... 

To  hang  to  the  chest. 

40 

100 

• •• 

... 

40 

100 

30 

Ditto  mala 

Gold  

Ditto 

50 

100 

• • * 

. • . 

50 

100 

31 

Double  Garland,  baddhi. 

Two  cross  strings 

To  hang  to  the 

200 

500 

* . • 

200 

500 

of  Gold  Beads. 

waist. 

32 

Single  Garland,  ashrafi- 

Strings  of  Gold 

To  hang  below  the 

200 

500 

200 

500 

Jcahdrp 

Coins. 

chest. 

33 

Manychained  Necklace, 

A string  of  Gold 

Ditto 

100 

200 

• M 

100 

200 

chin-mdla. 

and  Gems. 

31 

Necklace,  chandan-hdr . 

Gold  and  Pearls.,. 

Loose  necklace  ... 

200 

500 

* • * 

• •• 

200 

500 

35 

Armlets,  bdzuband 

Plain  Gold  Band  . 

Over  the  elbow  ... 

200 

50.) 

• i • 

• * . 

200 

500 

36 

Ditto  jdhdngiri 

Worked  ditto  ... 

Ditto 

200 

500 

» » « 

• •• 

200 

500 

37 

Bracelets,  kangan 

Worked  Gold 

One  on  each  wrist . 

50 

200 

, . # 

• .. 

50 

200 

38 

Ditto  ponhonchi  6. 

Ditto  or  Silver. 

Ditto 

50 

200 

« * • 

... 

50 

200 

39 

Bangles,  chudis  7 

Ditto 

Ditto 

200 

309 

,,, 

200 

300 

40 

Finger  Rings,  anguthi  8. 

Gold  or  Silver  ... 

On  the  fingers 

20 

too 

5 

10 

25 

160 

41 

Anklets,  todds 

Gold  or  Silver 

Round  both  ankles. 

500 

1000 

50 

200 

550 

1200 

Chain. 

42 

Ditto  kadachdras ... 

Thin  Silver  Bands. 

Three  each  ankle... 

• * ♦ 

2) 

50 

20 

50 

-13 

Ditto  makodds 

Gold  and  Silver 

One  on  each  ankle... 

• . • 

20 

50 

20 

50 

Chains. 

44 

Ditto  kdmni 

Gold  and  Silver... 

Ditto 

50 

100 

20 

50 

70 

150 

45 

Ditto  pdizeb 

Twisted  broad 

Silver  Chain  with 
Bells  and  Rings. 

Ditto 

... 

... 

20 

50 

20 

20 

50 

40 

Toe  Rings,  jodwa 

Silver  or  Gold  ... 

Big  and  middle  toe. 

20 

50 

10 

30 

70 

47 

Ditto  bich'tva 

Silver  Bells  and 
Rings. 

On  the  middle  toe... 

... 

... 

21 

5 

2r> 

5 

J 

Total  ... 

2930 

7710 

157| 

435 

30871 

8165 

5 A favourite  ornament.  6 Silver  worn  by  the  poor  ; gold  chielly  by  girls. 

7 Silver  worn  by  the  poor ; gold  chiefly  by  girls. 

8 The  middle  finger  is  left  bare  because  of  the  belief  that  any  one  wearing  rings  on  the  middle 
finger  is  likely  to  bo  bitten  by  a scorpion.  The  other  lingers  are  at  each  joint  covered  with  rings  and 
on  the  thumb  is  a miniature  mirror  on  the  back  of  a ring. 

e 520—14 
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Chapter  III. 
Style  of  Living. 

Dress. 

Poor 

Woman. 


pishwaz  add  considerably  to  the  cost  from  Rs.  300  to  Rs.  600/  she 
would  generally  have  almost  all  the  ornaments  owned  by  a rich  woman 
but  of  cheaper  make.  The  value  of  the  whole  set  may  be  estimated 
at  Rs.  2000  to  Rs.  4000. 

The  indoor  dress  of  a poor  woman2  in  south  Gujarat  is,  over  the 
head,  a scarf  dupatta  of  coarse  cotton  cloth,  a shirt  hudta  of  cheap 
longcloth  generally  worn  without  a bodice,  and  a pair  of  trousers 
izdr  of  striped  country  cloth  called  susi.  In  north  Gujarat  a poor 
woman  wears  over  her  head  and  face  a large  sheet- like  shawl  odni 
of  coarse  cotton  cloth,  a bodice,  and  hanging  from  it  in  front 
an  apron-like  flap  of  red  cloth,  and  a pair  of  trousers  of  striped 
country  cloth.  Within  doors,  both  in  north  and  south  Gujarat,  the 
women  of  poor  families  keep  their  feet  bare.  Out  of  doors,  for  the 
women  of  poor  families  must  go  out  to  work,  poor  women  in  south 
Gujarat  wear  a large  sheet  pichodi  of  coarse  cotton  cloth  covering* 
the  greater  part  of  the  body  from  the  head  to  the  knees.  In  north 
Gujarat  they  wear  over  their  heads  and  faces  a scarf  dupatta  of  coarse 
cotton  cloth.  Even  out  of  doors  they  generally  walk  barefoot. 
When  they  wear  shoes  they  use  the  long-pointed  leather  shoe  known 
as  mirzdi.  ( )n  great  occasions  a poor  woman  veears  an  embroidered 
or  silver  lace  scarf  dupatta,  a new  or  at  least  freshly  dyed  shirt,  a 
pair  of  silk  or  chintz  trousers,  and  a pair  of  shoes.  Most  poor  women 
have  at  least  four  changes  of  raiment.  This  in  Surat  represents 


1 The  details  are  : 

Musalmdn  Dress,  Middle  Class  Woman. 


Common. 

Ceremonial. 

Total 

Article. 

No. 

Value. 

No. 

Value. 

No. 

Value. 

From 

To 

From 

To 

From 

To 

Headdresses,  odnis 

G 

Rs.  a. 
20  0 

Rs.  a. 
10  0 

4 

Rs.  a. 
120  0 

Rs.  a. 
200  0 

10 

Rs.  a. 
140  0 

Rs.  a. 
210  0 

Scarves,  rumdls 

G 

10  0 

20  0 

4 

to  0 

GO  0 

10 

40  0 

SO  0 

Bodices  

4 

10  0 

20  0 

4 

20  0 

40  0 

s 

30  0 

GO  0 

Shirts,  leudtds  or  kudtis. 

G 

10  0 

20  0 

4 

40  0 

80  0 

10 

50  0 

100  0 

Trousers  (pairs) 

4 

4 0 

10  0 

4 

20  0 

40  0 

s 

24  0 

50  0 

Gowns,  pislm-dz... 

1 

5 0 

10  0 

2 

20  0 

10)  0 

3 

25  0 

110  0 

Shoes  (pahs)  

1 

1 0 

2 0 

1 

3 0 

5 0 

2 

4 0 

7 0 

Sandals  (ditto) 

1 

1 8 

3 0 

... 

... 

1 

1 8 

3 0 

Total  ... 

29 

G1  8 

125  0 

23 

253  0 

525  0 

52 

314  8 

650  0 

2 Idle  details  are  : Musalmdn  Dress,  Poor  Woman. 


Common. 

Ceremonial. 

Total. 

Article. 

No. 

Value. 

No. 

Value. 

No. 

Value. 

From 

To 

F rom 

To 

F rom 

To 

Headdresses,  odnis 

2 

Rs.  a. 

1 0 

Rs.  a. 

2 0 

1 

Rs.  a. 

2 8 

Rs.  a. 

5 0 

o 

O 

Rs.  a. 

3 8 

Rs.  a. 

7 0 

Scarves,  rumdls 

2 

1 0 

2 0 

1 

2 8 

5 0 

3 

3 8 

7 0 

Bodices  ...  

2 

1 0 

2 0 

1 

1 0 

2 0 

3 

2 0 

4 0 

Shirts,  leudtds  or  kudtis. 

2 

2 0 

4 0 

1 

4 0 

G 0 

3 

G 0 

10  0 

Trousers  (pairs) 

2 

1 0 

2 0 

1 

1 8 

3 0 

s 

2 8 

5 0 

Gown,  pishwaz 

Shoes  (pairs)  

1 

5 0 

G 0 

.1 

8 0 

10  0 

2 

13  0 

1C  0 

1 

1 0 

1 S 

1 

1 8 

3 0 

2 

2 8 

4 8 

Total  ... 

19 

12  0 

19  8 

r-’ 

( 

21  0 

34  0 

19 

S3  0 

53  8 
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when  new,  a cost  of  Rs.  40  to  Rs.  60 ; and  in  north  Gujarat,  from 
their  not  wearing  sheets  pichodi,  shirts  kuclta,  or  shoes,  the  cost  is 
less,  varying  from  Rs.  30  to  Rs.  40.  The  ornaments  owned  by  poor 
women  are  Nos.  20  23  26  27  and  38  of  gold,  and  Nos.  14  40  and 
46  of  silver,  costing  altogether  Rs.  100  to  Rs.  200.  Of  these  Nos.  14 
23  and  26  are  in  daily  use  ; the  rest  are  worn  on  special  occasions.  In 
south  Gujarat  the  women  of  the  butcher  and  cook  class,  and  in  north 
Gujarat  all  the  lower  order  of  women  wear  in  their  ears  numerous 
heavy  silver  rings  and  silver  leaves  pant,  by  which  the  rim  of  the  ear 
is  almost  dragged  down  and  sometimes  torn.  The  women  of  some  of 
the  lower  classes  wear  constantly  before  marriage,  but  never  as  widows, 
the  large  nosering  nath  (No.  22),  with  false  pearls  or  rubies,  South 
of  the  Mahi,  after  the  birth  of  a child  women  cease  to  wear  the  small 
nosering  buldk  (No.  23).  Except  in  the  case  of  old  or  widowed  women, 
bangles  are  seldom  of  silver,  silver  bangles  being  known  as  mdthis  or 
evil-ones.  North  of  the  Mahi  bangles  are  of  glass,  to  the  south  of  wax 
and  gold  or  silver  tinsel.  On  great  occasions  even  the  poorest  woman 
is  careful  to  appear  with  a good  show  of  ornaments.  If  she  has  few 
of  her  own  she  will  borrow  or  get  her  husband  to  borrow.  If  this  fails 
she  will  stay  at  home  rather  than  go  in  public  with,  as  the  saying  is, 
her  limbs  bare. 

Up  to  four  years  of  age  the  children  of  rich  and  middle  class  parents,  Children. 
both  boys  and  girls  are  dressed  alike,  in  a round  cap  of  simple  or  gold 
cloth  and  a loose  shirt  Jcudta  reaching  to  the  knee.  During  their  first 
four  years  the  children  of  the  poor,  except  that  the  girls  wear  short 
drawers,  are  left  entirely  without  clothes.  After  about  four,  that  is 
the  bismilldh  or  initiation  time,  the  boy  is  dressed  like  his  father,  and, 
except  that  till  she  is  twelve  years  old  she  continues  to  wear  the  cap, 
and  until  she  is  married  has  her  gown  cut  in  a narrow  slit  in  front,  the 
girl  is  dressed  like  her  mother.  As  they  grow  up  the  cost  of  clothing 
a child  comes  by  degrees  to  equal  the  charges  for  an  adult.  But  for 
some  years  after  the  bismilldh,  or  say  from  about  five  to  ten  the  cost 
is  less.  Eor  a boy  and  a girl  the  expenditure  is  much  the  same.  In  a 
rich  family  Rs.  200  to  Rs.  300;  in  a middle  class  family  Rs.  100  to 
Rs.  200  ; and  in  a poor  family  Rs.  20  to  Rs.  30.1  The  children  of  the 
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Poor 
Woman . 


1 The  details  are  : Musalmdn  Dress,  Children. 


Akticle. 

Rich. 

Common . 

Ceremonial. 

Total. 

No, 

Value. 

No. 

Value. 

No. 

Value. 

From 

To 

From 

To 

From 

To 

Cap  

Coats  

Shirts  

; Trousers  (pairs). 
Shoes  (ditto). 
Turban 

Total  ... 

1 

13 

12 

12 

1 

Es.  a. 

2 0 
10  0 

3 0 

3 0 

1 0 

Ml 

Rs.  a. 

4 0 
20  0 

G 0 

6 0 

2 0 

• •• 

1 

4 

4 

4 

1 

2 

Rs.  a. 

5 0 
100  0 

4 0 
30  0 

2 0 
20  0 

Rs.  a. 
20  0 
150  0 

5 0 
40  0 

4 0 

40  0 

2 

16 

16 

16 

o 

2 

Rs.  a. 

7 0 
110  0 

7 0 
33  0 

3 0 
20  0 

Rs.  a. 
21  O 
170  O 
11  0 
46  0 

6 0 
40  0 

38 

19  0 

38  0 

16 

161  0 

259  0 

53 

180  0 

297  0 

[Bombay 
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poor  wear  no  ornaments  save  perhaps  a votive  collar  or  anklet  o£  thin 
silver  wire  costing  from  Ee.  1 to  Es.  4.  The  ornaments  worn  by  the 
children  of  the  rich  and  middle  classes  are,  before  bismillah  golden 
bracelets  pohoncJiis  worth  Es.  20  and  silver  anklets  kadis  worth  Es.  5. 
These  are  generally  presented  by  friends  on  the  sixth  day  after  birth. 
Unless  he  is  the  subject  of  a vow  a boy  seldom  wears  ornaments/  but 
gilds  of  rich  and  middle  class  families  have  often  a considerable  store.2 

Section  III.— Food. 

South  Gujarat  Musalmans  are  fond  of  good  cheer  and  good  living  ; 
those  of  the  north  are  abstemious  and  frugal  almost  to  stinginess. 
Among  the  higher  classes  a Musalman's  food  consists  of  wheat 
breadf  and  among  the  lower  classes  of  Indian  millet  jaioari  bread  in 
the  north  and  of  spiked  millet  bdjri  bread  in  the  south,  with,  for  the 
rich,  vegetables  mutton  fish  curds  and  whey,  am/  tor  the  poor 
generally  one  of  these  articles.  They  drink  tea  and  coffee.  Tea 
forms  the  morning  drink  of  the  rich  and  the  middle  classes , coffee 


Musalm&n  Dress,.  Children— continued. 


Middle  Class. 

Common. 

Ceremonial. 

Total. 

Article. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

No. 

No. 

From 

To 

From 

To 

From 

To 

Rs.  a. 

Rs.  a. 

Rs.  a. 

Rs.  a. 

Es.  a. 

Rs.  a. 

Can 

i 

1 0 

2 0 

1 

5 0 

10  0 

2 

6 0 

12  0 

Coats 

12 

10  o 

20  0 

4 

60  0 

100  0 

16 

70  0 

120  0 

Shirts 

12 

1 8 

3 0 

4 

4 0 

5 0 

16 

5 8 

8 0 

Trousers  (pairs). 

12 

1 8 

3 0 

4 

10  0 

20  0 

16 

11  8 

23  0 

Shoes  (ditto). 

1 

0 8 

1 0 

1 

1 0 

2 0 

2 

1 8 

3 0 

Turban 

... 

... 

••• 

1 

20  0 

30  0 

1 

20  0 

30  0 

Total  ... 

28 

14  S 

29  0 

15 

100  0 

167  0 

53 

104  8 

196  0 | 

Article. 

POOB. 

Total. 

Common. 

Ceremonial. 

Total. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

• Value. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

From 

To 

From 

To 

From 

To 

From 

To 

Rs.  a. 

Rs.  a. 

Rs.  a. 

Rs.  a. 

Rs,  a. 

Rs.  a. 

Rs.  a. 

Rs.  a. 

Cap  

1 

0 8 

1 0 

1 

2 8 

5 0 

2 

3 0 

6 0 

6 

16  0 

42  0 

Coats  

4 

2 0 

4 0 

1 

4 0 

5 0 

5 

6 0 

11  0 

37 

186  0 

301  0 

Shirts  

2 

0 8 

1 0 

... 

* • • 

2 

0 8 

1 0 

34 

13  8 

20  0 

Trousers  (pairs). 

4 

1 0 

2 0 

1 

2 0 

• • • 

5 

3 0 

2 0 

37 

39  0 

71  0 

Shoes  (ditto). 

... 

1 

0 8 

1 0 

1 

0 8 

1 c 

5 

5 8 

10  0 

Turban 

... 

... 

... 

1 

2 8 

5 0 

1 

2 8 

5 0 

4 

42  8 

75  0 

Total  ... 

11 

4 0 

8 0 

5 

11  8 

16  0 

26 

15  8 

26  0 

123 

302  8 

519  0 

1 A mother  often  makes  a gold  or  silver  anklet  for  lier  boy,  and  at  the  shrine  of  some 
saint  vows  that  if  the  boy  lives  to  a certain  age  she  will  sell  the  ornament, and  spend  the 
money  in  feeding  beggars  or  for  the  good  of  the  saint’s  shrine, 

2 The  commonest  girl’s  ornaments  are  Kos.  12, 17,  2fi  23,  23,  31,  32, 35,  39, 44,  and  45. 
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is  the  beverage  of  women/  middle  class  men,  and  such  of  the  poorer 
orders  as  can  afford  it.1 2 

A rich  Musalman  takes  three  meals  a day.  A seven  o’clock 
breakfast  of  tea  or  coffee  and  sweets  : a midday  meal  of  unleavened 
bread,  soup  kalia , minced  meat  kuna  or  kofta,  cream  vuildi,  vegetables 
and  sometimes  rice,  with  for  drink  tea  or  sometimes  sherbat  sugared- 
water  : and  about  seven,  an  evening  meal  of  rice,  rice  and  pulse 
khichdi  or  rice  and  meat  pit  I So,  with  clarified  butter  and  some  kind 
of  meat  or  fish,  or  kadi  a dish  made  of  curds  mangoes  lemons  or 
plantains,  and  in  some  families  sugared- water  sherbat. 

Middle  class  Musalmans  in  Surat  and  Broach  live  well.  They 

take  three  meals  a day.  In  the  early  morning  a cup  of  tea  or  coffee 

with  or  without  a piece  of  a special  kind  of  wafer-bread ; about 

eleven  o’clock  a regular  morning  meal  nasht'a  of  unleavened  bread 

and  mutton  with  or  without  vegetables  or  cream  ; and  about  six 

o’clock  an  evening  meal  k liana  of  rice  and  clarified  butter,3  and 

mutton-soup,  or  pulse,  or  rice  and  pulse  khichdi , and  curds,  or 

mutton-soup  or  kadi , that  is  curds  and  whey,  gramflour,  and 

turmeric.  North  of  the  Malii  the  food  of  the  middle  classes  is, 

compared  with  that  of  south  Gujarat  scanty  and  cheap  almost  to 

stinginess.  The  morning  meal  is  of  vegetables  or  pulse  with 

occasionally  a dish  of  mutton.  The  evening  meal  is  still  simpler, 

rice  and  pulse  with  no  relish  but  clarified  butter,  and  a salad  or 

kachumbar  of  onions  drv-chillies  and  tamarind- water. 

«/ 

The  poor  Musahnan  takes  two  meals  a day.  Breakfast  generally 
about  eleven,  of  millet4  cakes  fish  pulse  and  water.  Bor  dinner, 
about  seven  in  the  evening,  rice  and  pulse  with  a little  clarified 
butter,  and  as  a relish  onions  and  chillies  and  water.  Except  on 
festivals  and  at  public  dinners,  perhaps  about  twenty  days  in  the 
year,  a poor  Musalman  seldom  has  a good  meal  of  any  animal  food 
but  fish.  In  south  Gujarat  where  he  can  easily  obtain  fresh  fish 
the  poor  Musalman  lives  almost  wholly  on  fish  and  jawdri  bread  or 
rice  and  pulse.  He  can  get  a pound  of  fresh  bumlds  Harpodon 
nehereus  or  Bombay-duck  for  a copper  or  two  or  as  much  of  small 
fry  and  prawn.  These  stewed  into  a thin  soup  form  his  daily  con- 
diment. The  north  Gujarat  poor  Muslim  sometimes  has  a dish  of 
dry  prawns  cooked  in  the  same  way. 


1 Muhammadans  abstain  from  such  food  as  is  forbidden  in  the  Ivuraan.  These  are 
the  blood  of  all  ■ animals,  and  the  flesh  of  the  elephant,  the  ass,  the  mule,  the  hog, 
animals  that  eat  flesh,  and  scaleless  fish,  and  such  birds  of  prey  as  have  loug  talons  and 
curved  beaks  and  animals.  Except  fish,  on  whom  the  name  of  Allah  is  not  pronounced 
when  slaughtered,  Muslims  of  the  Sliafai  school  such  as  the  Eidriis  Sayads,  many  of 
the  Arabs,  and  the  Nawaits  are  not  forbidden  the  use  of  scaleless  fish.  Of  vegetables 
Musalmans  eat  all  except  yams.  Mushrooms  though  not  forbidden  are  disliked, 

2 They  drink  the  milk  of  the  cow  buffalo  and  goat ; the  milk  of  the  mare  and  camel 
is  not  forbidden.  Sugar  and  milk  are  taken  with  tea  and  coffee  is  drunk  by  itself. 

3 The  middle  classes  take  great  care  not  to  waste  clarified  butter.  A small  rather 
deep  copper  pot  set  in  the  middle  of  a hot  dish  of  rice,  or  rice  and  pulse,  is  kept  melted 
by  the  heat.  Into  this  pot  the  fingers  are  dipped  before  each  mouthful,  and  the  waste 
of  pouring  the  whole  over  the  rice  is  saved, 

4 Indian  millet  jawdvi  in  south  Gujarat  $ spiked  millet  btfjri  in  north  Gujarat. 
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Chapter  III. 

Style  of  Living. 

Food. 

Marketing, 


Cost, 


Stimulants. 


In  all  rich  families  some  articles  of  food  are  laid  in  by  the  year, 
others  by  the  month,  and  a third  set  from  day  to  day.  The  yearly 
supplies  are,  rice  bought  in  October,  wheat  in  March,  millet  and 
pulse  in  December,  and  in  some  cases  oil  for  lighting  and  cook- 
ing and  firewood  in  June.  The  monthly  supplies  are  clarified 
butter,  salt,  tea,  and  coffee.  The  daily  supplies  are  animal  food, 
vegetables,  fruit,  spices,  sugar,  betel-leaf,  and  sometimes  tobacco. 
Where  opium  is  eaten  enough  is  kept  to  last  for  a fortnight.1 2  The 
middle  class  Musalman’s  yearly  supplies  are  rice,  wheat,  pulse, 
millet,  oil,  salt,  and  fuel.3  The  monthly  supplies  are  clarified  butter, 
opium,  tea,  and  sometimes  coffee.  The  daily  supplies  are  mutton, 
vegetables,  fruit,  tobacco,  betel-leaf,  and  spices.  Except  grain,  of 
which  all  who  can  lay  in  a monthly  store,  the  poor  buy  all  their 
food  daily. 

The  daily  cost  of  food  in  a rich  Musalman  family  of  five  persons, 
a man  his  wife  and  child  and  two  dependants,  living  in  comfort 
but  not  extravagance,  would  be  on  simple  articles  about  Es.  2.3 
The  daily  cost  of  food  in  a middle  class  family  of  three  persons,  the 
husband  wife  and  child,  living  in  a style  of  moderate  frugalness 
would  be  on  simple  articles  about  12  annas.4  The  daily  cost  of  a 
poor  family  of  three  persons,  the  husband  wife  and  child,  would  be 
about  4 annas  5 

The  only  intoxicating  drug  in  favour  among  Gujarat  Musalmans 
is  opium.  In  ttfe  south  it  is  not  in  general  use.  There  the  opium 
eater  is  a marked  man,  known  as  the  dreamer  or  lotus-eater  pin  ah, 
or  the  bee  sheheclmaTchi , from  his  fondness  for  opium  sweets.  In 
the  north  opium  is  an  ordinary  luxury  and  is  supplied  even  at 
funerals.  It  is  eaten  and  also  taken  dissolved  in  water,  and  enough 
for  a month's  use  is  generally  kept  in  store.  To  a rich  man,  with 
many  companions  to  share  his  dose  of  opium,  it  costs  about  Rs.  10 
a month ; to  the  middle  class  man,  Ee.  1 to  Es,  2J  • and  to  the  poor, 
8 annas  to  Ee.  1. 

Gujarat  Musalmans,  women  as  well  as  men,  use  tobacco.  The  men 
snuff  smoke  and  sometimes  chew,  the  women  smoke  and  sometimes 


1 Tlie  details  are  : Articles  stored  by  tlio  year  ; rice  half  a cart-load  costing  Rs.  20  to 
Rs.  30  ; pulse,  10  mans  of  forty  pounds  each,  Rs.  10  to  Rs.  30  ; millet,  9 mans,  Rs.  10  to 
Rs.  20  ; wheat,  13  mans,  Rs.  30  to  Rs.  40  ; oil,  3 mans,  Rs.  10  to  Rs.  20  ; fuel, 
eight  cart-loads,  Rs.  20  to  Rs.  40  ; total  from  Rs.  100  to  Rs.  ISO.  The  articles  laid  in  by 
the  month  are  : clarified  butter,  1 man,  Rs.  18  ; opium,  Rs.  5 ; tobacco,  Rs.  4 ; tea,  Rs.  2 ; 
sugar,  Rs.  4 ; total  Rs.  34  to  Rs.  40. 

2 Just  before  the  rains  (May  20— June  20)  fuel  is  bought  in  cart-loads  varying  iu  value 
from  Rs.  2 to  Rs.  4. 

3 The  details  are  : Grain  and  pulse,  annas  S ; milk  oil  and  butter,  annas  7 ; animal 
food,  annas  4 ; sugar  and  condiments,  annas  5 ; total  Re.  1$.  Stimulants,  narcotics,  and 
other  expenses  such  as  betel-leaves  flowers  and  toothpowder  missi  for  women  would 
cost  another  eight  annas. 

4 The  details  are  : Grain  and  pulse,  annas  3 ; milk  oil  and  clarified  butter,  4£  annas; 
animal  food,  annas  2 ; sugar  condiments  stimulants  and  narcotics,  annas  4 : total 
annas  12. 

5 The  details  are  : Grain  and  pulse,  annas  2 ; oil,  & anna  ; clarified  butter,  § anna  ; 
animal  food,  £ anna  ; sugar  and  condiments,  l anna  ; stimulants  and  narcotics.  1 anna  ; 
total  4§  annas  a day. 
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chew.  Neither  men  nor  women  chew  tobacco  by  itself  but  as  one 
oi.  components  of  the  betel-leaf.  The  women  of  the  rich  and 
middle  classes  m north  Gujarat  seldom  smoke,  but  in  the  south  a 
married  woman  who  does  not  smoke  is  the  exception.  In  rich  and 
middle  class  families  tobacco  leaves  are  sometimes  bouo-ht  green  and 
laid  m for  the  year’s  supply.  Before  using  they  are  pounded  with 
molasses,  and  laid  m the  sun  so  that  any  remaining  moisture  mav  bo 
dried,  then  they  are  ready  for  the  long-pipe  hultkdh.  In  north  Guiardt 
tobacco  grown  in  PetlacI  and  in  lialol  in  the  Kadi  division  of  H H the 
Gaikwar’s  territories  and  in  Yiramgam  and  Sanand,  and  in  south 
Gujarat  tobacco  of  the  brand  called  desdn  produced  in  Kdtlr'awar  and 
ml  . lam  near  Broach,  are  much  prized  by  the  lover  of  the  hukhdh? 
Ihe  neh  store  a supply  sufficient  for  the  year’s  consumption  when  the 
leal-  is  green  at  a cost  varying  from  Rs.  20  to  Rs.  40.  The  poor 
and  many  of  the  middle  class  buy  their  tobacco  with  their  daily 
provisions.  I he  yearly  cost  of  tobacco  in  a rich  man’s  family  is  abou  t 

, ' riBITem^e  middle  cl;,sses  about  ,!s-  30>  and  among  the  poor 
about  Rs.  b.  lobaeeo  used  for  chewing  with  pan  or  betel-leaf  is  not  the 

same  as  that  used  for  smoking.  Chewing  tobacco  is  cut  a little  broader 
and  thicker  than  English  shag  or  birdseye  tobacco.  This  amoiw  all 
classes  is  always  bought  either  every  day  or  in  quantities  enouoffi  to 
last  a month.  Chewing  tobacco  is  known  as  tnka  dry  or  tarda 
yellow,  and  that  cut  at  Surat  and  Eanaras  is  much  prized.  Snuff  is 
bought  either  daily  or  monthly,  snuff  from  Viramgam  in  the  Ahmed- 
abaci  district  being  in  the  greatest  request. 

In  a rich  or  middle  class  household,  for  the  ordinary  every-day  meal 
the  whole  family  meet  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  ladies’  apartments  and 
with  a servant  to  bring  the  dishes  and  wait,  men  and  women  eat 
together.  In  poor  families  where  the  woman  has  to  wait,  the  men 
generally  dine  first  and  the  woman  after  the  men  have  dined.  As  a 
rule  only  very  near  relatives  are  allowed  to  dine  with  the  family.  But 
as  a mark  of  special  trust  well  tried  friends  are  sometimes  allowed  to 
share  the  privilege.  The  room  is  made  ready  for  dinner  by  laying  a 
white  coloured  ^ or  printed  cloth  called  das/ar-khdn  over  a part^of 
the  carpet  and  by  setting  a china  or  earthenware  cup  and  plate  with 
one  or  two  spoons,  a metal  bowl  or  glass  tumbler  to  drink  from,  and  a 
napkumfor  each  party.  Fruit  is  laid  beside  the  cups  and  plates. 

Y\  hen  dinner  is  ready  the  party  sit  down  on  cushions  ranged  round 
the  cloth  or  on  the  carpeted  floor.  The  host  first  seats  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  cloth,  the  rest  of  the  family  taking  their  places  according 
co  choice.  Before  eating  a brass  or  silver  ewer  with  a basin  is  handed 
round  by  a servant,  each  person  holding  his  hands  over  the  basin  on 


1 The  Urdu  proverb  says:  Tobacco  is  smoked  by  the  lover  (that  is  by  men)  eaten 
by  the  beloved  (that  is  by  women)  and  stuffed  into  the  fogey’s  nostrils. 

2 The  liuTclcdli  consists  of  three  parts  : (1)  The  chilam  or  earthen  pipe-head  which  contains 
fire  and  tobacco ; (2)  the  stem  with  the  snake  called  naicha  on  which  the  pipe-head  is 
fixed  ; and  (3)  the  pipe-bowl  which  contains  water.  Pipe-heads  for  which  KathHvvar  is 
famous  cost  from  1 anna  to  Rs.  5.  Pipe-stems  for  the  manufacture  of  which  Surat*  and 
Lakhnau  are  famous  cost  from  annas  8 to  Rs.  5.  Pipe-bowls  for  which  Dehli  and 
Muradilb-td  in  north  and  Bidar  in  south  India  are  famous  cost  from  Rs.  5 to  Rs.  50. 
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which  water  is  poured  and  flows  into  the  basin.  After  this  the  moie 
religious  before  each  mouthful,  and  the  less  religious  before  the  first 
mouthful,  say  the  word  Bismillah  that  is  In  the  Name  of  God. 
Then  the  dishes  are  handed  round  by  a servant  or  passed  round  each 
truest  helping  himself.  A water-jar  stands  on  the  cloth  and  the  guests 
fill  their  cups  from  it  as  they  need.  - At  the  close  the  servant  again 
brino-s  round  the  ewer  and  basin  and  hands  are  washed.  The  children 
are  “generally  the  first  to  leave ; the  elders  both  men  and  women  it 
thev  have  no  special  business,  sit  smoking  or  chewing  betel-leaf. 
Among  many  families  meals,  especially  dinner,  are  merry  with  much 
talk  and  laughter. 

Inhonouvof  a friend’s  coming  or  going, or  of  any  great  domestic  event, 
private  feasts  are  given.  At  these  entertainments,  in  winch  only  men 
ioin  a number  of  dishes  are  ranged  in  order  on  a white  cloth  spread  in 
the  middle  of  the  hall  divdnkh&na.  The  guests  help  themselves  to 
any  dish  within  easy  reach.  Talk  goes  on  during  the  whole  time. 
When  dinner  is  over  the  guests  retire  to  some  room  where  long-pipes 
and  betel- leaf  pan  are  served.  After  about  half  an  hour’s  stay  the 
guests  leave,  each  as  he  goes  being  served  with  atar  or  rose  essence  and 
flowers  bv  the  host.  The  expense,  of  a private  feast,  where  there  are 
at  least  ten  different  dishes  and  as  many  guests,  is  not  more  than 

Us.  20. 

Gujarat  Mussulmans  are  fond  of  giving  public  dinners.  Among  the 
rich  almost  every  important  family  event  from  birth  to  death  is.  an 
excuse  for  a public  dinner.  Though  they  are  by  no  means  required 
to  do  so  by  law,  the  middle  and  even  the  poor  classes  show,  especially 
at  marriages  and  deaths,  a most  keen  and  ill-judged  rivalry  in 
o-ivino'  large  and  costly  feasts.  Muhammadans  ask  to  their  pubi  c 
feasts  the  men  women  and  children  of  their  relations  friends  and 
acquaintances.  When  he  has  to  give  a public  dinner  a Musalman, 
after  consulting  his  family  and  friends,  draws  up  a list  of  guests 
to  be  asked  and  fixes  the  day  and  the  time  of  the  day  when  the 
feast  is  to  be  given,  When  this  is  settled  the  head  of  the  house 
hires  an  inviter  iziri,  to  ask  the  men,  anci  the  mistress  hiies  a womau, 
generally  a fidierwoman  iahdvni,  to  ask  the  women  guests.  Mean- 
while  in  the  host’s  house  supplies  are  being  laid  in,  a cook  is  lured,  and, 
in  some  open  spot  large  earthen  jars  are  arranged  for  the  cooking.1  On 
the  day  of  the  feast  men  bring  water  and  fill  the  jars  aud  the  cook  and 
his  assistants  make  ready  the  dinner.  In  funeral  feasts,  either  befoie 
the  dinner  is  served  or  after  the  guests  are  seated,  a thanksgiving  anc 
prayer  that  the  merit  of  the  feast  may  pass  to  the  soul  of  the  dead  are 
repeated,  generally  by  a priest.  At  the  hour  named  for  the  feast,  the 
o’uests  beUn  to  come,  some  of  them  bringing  their  boys  of  any  age  and 
their  o-irls  up  to  seven  years  old.  But  taking  children  of  tender  age 
and  cnrls  to  public  dinners  is  not  considered  good  taste.  As  the  guests 
arrive  they  are  seated  on  chairs  or  benches  near  the  entrance  to  the 
house.  When  a party  of  fifteen  or  twenty  have  come,  they  are  asked 


1 Tlio  whole  cooking  is  done  by  professional  Musalman  cooks  bhatiards  or  bdwarchis. 
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by  the  host  or  some  of  his  friends  to  walk  in.  Giving  his  shoes  in 
c jaige  o ns  servant,  or  if  he  has  no  servant  taking*  them  himself  under 
Ins  left  arm  soie  to  sole,  each  guest  seats  himself  placing  his  shoes  by  his 
side.  As  soon  as  the  guests  are  seated,  a servant  or  friend  of  the  host 
brings  m a,  number  of  sweet  dishes  of  saffroned  rice  with  almonds  and 
sultana  rarsms  w*  or  muzadfar  the  same  dish  with  a richer  seasoning 
and  \\  ith  the  addition  ot  limejuice  causing  a delicious  sub-acidity  of  taste 
Alter  the  dishes  are  served,  the  guests  wait  the  coming  of  the  host  or 
ot  some  one  on  Ins  part  to  tell  them  to  begin.  This  he  does  by  saying 
m a loud  voice  BumUlah  In  the  Name  of  God,  the  guests  respond  Bit 
mtUuk  and  begin.  As  soon  as  the  course  of  sweets  is  over,  the  principal 
dish  which  is  generally  saffroned  rice  with  mutton  birydni,  and  some 
mutton  or  mutton  and  vegetable  soup,  or  curds,  is  served  in  a large  copper 
tray  one  for  every  four  guests.  When  emptied  the  tray  is  filled  from 
supplies  earned  about  by  friends  of  the  host.  In  most  cases  water  is 
landed  round  m earthen  cups  by  boys,  neighbours’  sons,  who  go  about 
crying  I am  Pam  Water  Water.  After  a guest  has  dined  he  rises 
and  washes  his  hands.  In  some  houses  a person  with  a tray  full  of 
ready-made  rolls  of  betel-leaf  pan,  stands  near  the  door  and  presents 
a roll  to  each  guest  as  he  leaves.  The  women  travelling  in  carriao-es 
come  sooner  than  the  men,  and  go  at  once  to  the  women’s  quarters’ 
ihey  while  away  the  time  m talking  with  the  hostess  or  their  friends 
tiu  dinner  is  served  m the  women’s  rooms.  This  is  done  by  the  servants 
and  mends  of  the  host  carrying  trays  of  sweets  and  other  food  to  the 
staircase.  Here  the  trays  are  taken  by  the  women  of  the  family 
or  by  servants,  who  place  them  in  order  on  a long  piece  of  cloth 
spread  m the  middle  of  the  room.  After  all  the  trays  have  been  set 
ou,  the  hostess  asks  her  guests  to  seat  themselves,  and  sayim- 
-ois  mill  ah,  they  begin  to  eat.  During  dinner  the  talk  is  chiefly  of 
marriage  and  other  domestic  events.  The  dinner  generally  lasts 
trom  half  an  hour  to  an  hour.  When  it  is  finished  the  guests  rise 
v-ash  their  hands,  take  a roll  of  betel-leaf,  and  smoke.  °This  over* 

they  ask  leave,  send  for  their  carriages,  embrace  the  hostess  salute 
her,  and  go.  J 

There  are  three  chief  classes  of  Gujarat  Musalman  public  dinners 
tjiryani,  dal  hhat  and  Malta,  and  puldo.  Of  these  the  first  and  best* 
chosen  regardless  of  cost  by  all  Musalman  dinner-givers,  is  birydni 
with  zarda.  Birydni  is  the  chief  dish,  saffroned  rice  with  mutton 
eaten  with  curds  or  some  mutton  and  vegetable  soup.1  It  is  accom- 
panied by  zarda  or  saffroned  and  sugared  rice  with  sultana  raisins  and 
almonds.  A richer  sweet  dish  is  muzadfar  shola,  saffroned  rice  slmhtly 
acidulated  with  limejuice,  and  having  more  sugar  sultana  raisins 


1 The  cost  of  a birydni  dinner  with  zarda , muzadfar  shiola , or  sdtwdni  mithdi  for  a 
company  of  eighty  men  is  : For  birydni,  mutton  Rs.  8,  rice  Rs.  5,  soup  Rs.  6 , saffron 
e.  1.  clarified  butter  Rs.  b,  spices  Ivs.  2 ; total  Rs.  28.  For  zarda , rice  Rs.  2 clarified 
butter  Rs.  2,  saffron  annas  8,  sultana  raisins  and  almonds  Re.  1,  suo'ar  Rs  4 • total 
Rs.  95.  For  muzadfar  shola,  rice  Rs.  2,  clarified  butter  Rs.  3,  sugar  Rs.* 6,  saffron 
ne.  j,  Imms  annas  4,  sultana  raisins  almonds  rosewater  and  spices  Rs  U- 

Rs.  13 y.  For  sdtwdni  mithdi  Rs.  50.  Fuel  in  all  cases  Re,  1 and  the  cook’s  wages  in 
ail  cases  annas  8,  with  a meal.  m 
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and  almonds,  and  a sauce  of  clarified  butter.  If  not  by  one  of  these 
two  dishes,  birydni  is  accompanied  by  satwani  mithdi  the  seven 
sweets,  specially  ordered  from  a confectioner,  generally  in  south 
Gujarat  a Shiah  Bohora,  whose  cookery  is  famous  for  its  flavour 
and  delicacy.  This  being  the  best  and  dearest  of  sweet  dishes  adds 
much  to  the  costly  character  of  the  dinner.  The  next  kind  of 
dinner  is  ddl  bhdit  and  khatta j that  is  pulse  rice  and  tamarind  soup. 
This  is  the  next  most  costly  dinner  to  birydni.  Though  not  dear  in 
itself  it  causes  a very  great  outlay  and  almost  a waste  .of  clarified 
butter,  which  from  earthen  jars  called  bddis  is  poured  without  stint 
till  the  guest  asks  the  person  serving  to  stop.  The  sweet,  dish, 
accompanying  it  is  rice  and  sugar  chobd,  and  a large  quantity^  of 
clarified  butter.  The  last  class  of  dinner  is  rice  and  mutton  puldio 
and  some  vegetable  soup.  If  there  is  no  mutton  the  dish  is  called 
korma  and  is  thought  mean.1 2 3  Along  with  it  saffroned  rice  zarda  is 
served. 

Almost  every  feast-day  and  holiday  has  its  own  dish,  and  on 
Thursdays  there  is  generally  something  special  for  the  eveniug 
meal.  This  is  a cheap  dish  of  rice  and  pulse  curry,  not  costing 
more  than  8 annas  for  a family  of  a man  and  wife  with  one  child 
and  a servant.  Of  holidays  that  have  special  dishes,  the  5th 
of  Muharram , the  first  month  of  the  Musalman.  year  is  the  first. 
The  dish  for  this  day  is  rice  and  curds  with  milk,  sugarcd-water 
sherbat,  and  fried  bread  and  sugar  chungds.  It  costs  at  least  eight 
annas  a head.  The  thirteenth  of  the  second  month  Safar  is  the 
Musalman  picnic-day,  and  has  its  fried  pastry  taian , costing  about 
one  rupee  a head.  The  first  twelve  days  of  the  third  month  Rabi- 
nl-awwal  are  held  sacred  on  account  of  the  death  of  the  Prophet, 
sermons  are  preached  and  after  the  sermons  several  mouthfulls  of 
rice  and  meat  birydni , or  rice  and  milk  pudding  ichir , or  parched  and 
sweetened  rice  y mwivd,  are  distributed  among  the  congregation. 
The  expense  to  the  person  giving  these  sermon-dinners  varies  from 
Rs.  20  to  Rs.  50.  The  eleventh  of  the  fourth  month  Rabi-ul-Akhir 
has  its  feast  of  pounded  and  sugared  bread  malida,  costing  ab.out 
four  annas  a head.  On  the  last  Friday  of  the  seventh  month  Raj  jab 
families  who  have  made  a vow  to  do  so,  give  a dinner  of  rice  curds 
and  sugar  served  in  earthen  pots,  and  known  as  the  pot- dinner 
kundds.  The  friends  and  relations  that  are  asked  to  this  family 
feast,  eat  from  the  pots,  and  after  they  have  eaten,  layers  of  fresh 
rice  curds  and  sugar  are  put  into  the  pots  and  beggars  and  poor 
people  are  fed  from  the  same  vessels.  The  dinner  costs  from 


1 The  details  for  a ddl  bhdt  and  khatta  dinner  for  eighty  guests  are  : Pnlse  Rs.  2, 
rice  Rs.  5,  clarified  butter  Rs.  10,  tamarind  and  spices  Re.  1;  total  Rs.  18.  For 
chobds,  rice  Re.  1,  sugar  Rs.  2,  clarified  butter  Rs.  3,  almonds  Rs.  2 ; total  Rs.  8,  with 
annas  8 for  the  cook  and  Re.  1 for  fuel.  Total  for  both  Rs.  371. 

2 The  details  for  a puldo  dinner  are  : Clarified  butter  Rs.  5,  rice  Rs.  5,  mutton 
Rs.  21,  soup  Rs,  G ; total  Rs.  182,  with  Rs.  1^  for  the  cook  and  fuel  and  Rs.  9g  for 
zarda . Total  Rs.  291- 

3 The  details  of  a korma  dinner  are  : Rice  Rs.  6,  clarified  butter  Rs.  11,  gram*pulse 
annas  8,  spices  annas  8,  soup  Rs.  6,  fuel  annas  8,  cook  annas  8.  Total  Rs.  151% 
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Us.  5 to  Rs.  10.  On  the  evening  of  Shab-barat,  the  night  of  the 
thirteenth  day  of  the  eighth  month  Shaaban,  bread  and  sweets 
chapatis  and  Jialwa , costing  about  Rs.  4 are  made  and  given  to 
relations.  During  the  ninth  month  Ramazdn  or  month  of  fasting, 
as  both  meals  are  taken  at  night,  leavened  bread,  because  light  ancl 
easy  of  digestion  and  a number  of  cooling  dishes  are  used.  The 
first  of  the  tenth  month  Shawwal  is  the  first  of  the  two  great  feasts 
of  the  year,  and  has  its  sMr-khurma  (literally  milk  and  dates),  a dish 
of  milk  dates  raisins  and  vermicelli,  mutton-soup,  and  bread,  cost- 
ing. about  eight  annas  a head.  On  the  tenth  of  Zil  Hajj  the  twelfth 
month,  the  Bakr  Id,  literally  cow-feast,  goats  and  cows  are  sacrificed 
and  presents  of  their  flesh  made  among  friends  and  relations  and 
dressed  into  several  dishes  and  eaten.  In  the  cold  weather  as 
appetisers  and  tonics,  certain  dishes  are  very  generally  taken.  Of 
these  in  north  Gujardt,  a dish  chiefly  of  garlic,  and  in  the  south  one 
made  of  fenugreek  seed  metJii-Tci-Jchichdi,  are  the  chief,  A favourite 
hot- weather  dish  is  thin  wheat  or  rice  cakes  with  mango  juice,  and 
in  north  Gujarat  khirni  Mimusops  hexandra  berries  and  curds. 
The  favourite  cold-weather  dish  is  in  south  Gujarat  a stew  of 
potatoes  French-beans  and  mutton,  eaten  with  wheat  bread  and 
washed  down  by  unfermented  palm  juice  nit  a.  The  cost  in  both 
cases  is  about  one  rupee  a head. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

DAILY  LIFE. 

A Muhammadan  should  begin  the  day  by  rising  at  the  morning 
call  to  prayer,  washing,  and  saying  his  prayers,  either  at  home,  or,  and 
this  has  the  higher  approval  of  the  Prophet,  in  the  mosque  with  the 
congregation  of  his  brother- Moslims.  Very  few  of  the  rich  begin 
their  day  in  this  way.  .Rising  about  seven,  a rich  man  washes  his  face 
hands  and  feet,  takes  his  cup  of  tea  or  coffee,  and  sits  smoking  and 
eating  betel-leaf,  reading,  or  gossipping  with  his  friends.  About 
eleven  he  orders  breakfast,  unleavened  wheat -bread,  mutton  or 
vegetable  and  mutton  soup  and  cream,  with  sometimes  a dish  of  rice 
with  some  pickle  relish  or  cheese,  and  a dessert  of  mangoes  plantains 
or  any  fruit  that  is  in  season.  When  breakfast  is  over,  he  has  his  pipe 
for  half  an  hour,  and  if  there  is  business  to  do  he  attends  to  it.  If  the 
day  is  an  idle  one,  he  sleeps  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  later,  when  the 
heat  is  passing,  makes  ready  for  a drive,  a ride,  or  a walk.  On 
his  return  from  exercise,  about  seven,  he  has  his  supper,  a dish  of  rice, 
or  pulse  and  rice  with  mutton  and  vegetable  soup,  or  minced  meat 
pickle  and  wafer-biscuits,  and  fruit  or  sweets,  and  after  smoking  a 
pipe  talks  with  friends  or  with  the  women  of  the  family,  till  he 
goes  to  rest  about  eleven.  Where  the  head  of  a rich  or  middle  class 
family  takes  opium,  he  eats  it,  or  drinks  it  dissolved  in  Avater,  about 
seven  in  the  morning,  AAdien  he  has  usually  some  friends  with  him. 

There  is  in  many  Avays  much  sameness  in  the  daily  lives  of  middle 
class  Musalmans.  He  is  up  early  to  say  his  morning  prayers  and  go 
through  his  religious  washing.  He  comes  back  to  a cup  of  tea  or 
coffee,  and  smoking  a pipe,  reads,  looks  after  his  private  affairs,  or 
pays  or  receives  visits  for  two  or  three  hours.  By  eleven  o'clock 
breakfast  is  ready.  After  breakfast  he  generally  goes  out,  stopping 
at  business  till  five  or  six  in  the  evening.  In  north  Gujarat  between 
four  o'clock  and  dinner  time,  those  addicted  to  opium  have  a second 
dose  of  it,  their  friends  coming  in  and  smoking  and  talking  for  an 
hour.  When  evening  prayers  are  over  he  takes  his  supper,  passing 
the  rest  of  his  time  in  chess  backgammon  or  talk,  till  about  eleven 
o’clock  he  retires  to  rest. 

A poor  Musalman  rises  early,  goes  through  his  religious  Avasliing, 
attends  morning  prayers,  and  every  Friday  bathes  at  the  mosque  or 
at  home.  After  prayers  he  goes  to  market  to  buy  provisions.  He 
breakfasts  at  eleven,  and  after  smoking  a pipe,  goes  to  his  work, 
where  he  stays  till  evening.  On  his  return  he  dines  and  spends  the 
rest  of  the  evening  Avith  friends  or  s rnoking  by  himself,  and  about 
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eleven  after  saying  his  fifth  or  last  prayer  goes  to  rest.  This 
routine  is  broken  by  Fridays,  holidays,  and  times  of  family  joy  or 
mourning.  Of  holidays  and  ceremonial  days  some  account  is  given 
below.  To  almost  all  Musalmans  Friday  is  a day  of  rest.  After 
bathing  and  attending  the  holiday  prayer  and  sermon  at  the  mosque, 
he  takes  his  breakfast,  generally  somewhat  better  than  the 
every-day  meal,  and  returns  to  the  mosque  to  hear  the  noonday 
prayers  and  a sermon.  Most  spend  the  afternoon  in  resting  and 
the  evening  in  driving  or  walking.  At  night  they  again  attend 
prayers  in  the  mosque,  and,  if  they  can  afford  it,  end  the  day  with  a 
somewhat  richer  meal  than  usual. 

Even  where  there  are  no  children,  as  almost  every  family  has  its 
poor  relations  and  dependants,  the  rich  Musalman  woman’s  life  is 
seldom  dull  or  lonely.  The  mornings  are  passed  at  the  toilet  and 
except  in  very  rich  families,  in  seeing  that  breakfast  is  properly 
prepared.  After  breakfast  most  women  rest  for  an  hour  or  two  and  then 
sew,  embroider,  talk,  and  amuse  themselves  with  chess  backgammon 
and  other  games  till,  in  the  afternoon,  visits  are  paid  and  received. 
Then  supper  has  to  be  got  ready  and  the  time  between  supper  and 
rest  passes  in  talk,  or  in  hearing  or  reading  tales  and  romances,  chiefly 
Urdu  religious  and  love  stories.  If  there  are  children,  especially  young 
children,  most  of  the  day  is  passed  in  looking  after  them.  Except 
that  more  of  it  is  spent  in  household  work,  cooking  needlework 
and  embroidery,  the  life  of  a middle  class  woman  differs  but  little 
from  that  of  a rich  woman.  Some  of  them  embroider  and  sew 
articles  for  sale,  disposing  of  them  by  the  help  of  old  women,  who 
are  paid  a small  sum  for  the  trouble  of  hawking  them.  In  north 
Gujarat  middle  class  and  even  rich  women  weave  and  spin  cotton 
yarn,  work  being  brought  to  them  by  Yanias,  who  cry  about  in  the 
streets  offering  work,  the  women  notwithstanding  zencinah  or  seclu- 
sion rules,  themselves  making  their  bargains.  In  poor  families  the 
women  are  at  work  by  dawn  grinding  corn,  bringing  water,  and 
preparing  breakfast.  Between  meals  they  sew  for  home  or  for  sale 
patchwork  quilted  caps  of  cotton  and  silk,  or  in  north  Gujarat  they 
weave.1  A woman  sups  when  her  husband  has  finished  his  meal  and 
soon  after,  having  washed  her  pots  and  dishes  and  cooking  utensils, 
goes  to  rest. 


Chapter  IV. 
Daily  Life. 

Men. 


Women. 


1 The  articles  woven  by  women  are  turbans  and  waistclotlis  dhotis  of  silk,  ildcha 
and  mashru , and  gold  brocade.  They  are  paid  for  the  first  from  Rs.  2 to  Its.  4,  the 
labour  of  at  least  ten  days,  and  for  the  second  and  third  from  Rs.  10  to  Rs.  20,  the 
labour  of  a month  or  sis  weeks, 
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The  following  statement  shows  that  while  there  are  few 
engaged,  their  chief  occupations  are  cultivating,  lab 

Q ujarAt  Mus 


No. 


Class. 


1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 


8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 


14 

15 

16 

17 

18 


19 

20 
21 
22 
23 


Class  7. — Public  Service, 
Government  Servants 


Class  II. — Professions. 

Religion  and  Charity  ...  -~ 

Education  and  Literature  ... 

1 1 a w ...  ...  ...  ...  ... 

Medicine 

Fine  Arts,  chiefly  Painting  and  Music 
Mechanics 


Total 


Class  III.  — Private  Service. 


a , ( Domestic 
Servants  ^ others  ... 

Barbers 

Washermen  ...  ... 

Water-carriers 

Miscellaneous 


Total 


Class  IV.—  Land. 


Cultivators 


( Proprietor 
\ Tenant 
Labourers,  Field 
Ditto  Others  ... 
Horsebreakers 


Total 


Class  V.  — Trade . 

Conveyance  of  Persons  and  Goods 
General  Shopkeepers  ...  ... 

Merchants  and  Traders  

Commercial  Agents  and  Employes 
Miscellaneous 

Total 


SukAT. 

Broach. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

1124 

893 

Ml 

1124 

• • • 

893 

• • • 

192 

217 

• • % 

527 

• • • 

21 

• • • 

6 

t « • 

2 

# # 

30 

■ • « 

15 

• • • 

90 

• • • 

19 

• M 

2 

Ml 

• • • 

... 

847 

* »« 

274 

• • • 

341 

• « • 

291 

s • t 

455 

. • • 

133 

462 

« • • 

52 

75 

. . . 

• • ♦ 

« 1 * 

63 

• • • 

O 

O 

« • • 

10 

... 

• • • 

1406 

... 

479 

... 

. 266 

Mt 

4019 

• •• 

. 3246 

» • « 

10,793 

. 540 

• • • 

669 

. 1113 

• • t 

1119 

• • • 

. 32 

• • • 

14 

• • • 

. 5197 

• • • 

16,614 

• • # 

1130 

• 1 • 

143 

« • • 

1 

• • • 

• • • 

Ml 

255 

Ml 

43 

t « • 

78 

S 

• 

• • • 

Ml 

59 

• t • 

• • • 

• • t 

. 1472 

... 

245 

• • • 

No  similar  details  are 
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professions,  trades,  or  crafts  in  which  Musalmans  are  not 
during,  pressing  oil,  spinning  cotton,  and  trading : 


almAns,  1872.* 


Kaira. 

Pa-nth  Mahals. 

( 

Ahmedabad. 

Total. 

Total. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

1260 

• M 

533 

« • « 

1632 

« « • 

5442 

• • • 

5442 

1260 

• a • 

533 

* M 

1632 

• • • 

5442 

• • • 

5442 

216 

• • • 

69 

• • • 

506 

a a a 

1200 

a a * 

1200 

14 

a a • 

33 

III 

123 

in 

718 

. , , 

718 

28 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

9 

45 

* • • 

45 

12 

• at 

r* 

0 

• • * 

20 

i a * 

82 

• • • 

82 

31 

• • a 

29 

• • • 

264 

• • • 

433 

433 

• • t 

... 

82 

... 

• • • 

... 

84 

• • • 

84 

301 

... 

218 

• • • 

922 

• • • 

2562 

• • • 

2562 

247 

# • • 

267 

551 

a a • 

1697 

• • . 

1 

1697  i 

102 

1 1 1 

160 

• • * 

149 

• • • 

999 

• • • 

999 

101 

87 

• • • 

368 

• . . 

1070 

• • « 

1070 

7 

12 

• • • 

243 

• • • 

337 

• • • 

337 

2 

13 

... 

• * . 

• • • 

81  J 

• • • 

81 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

1 

... 

11 

... 

11 

459 

... 

539 

... 

1312 

4195 

• • • 

4195 

9418 

• • • 

412 

• • • 

1781 

a a a 

15,896 

• at 

15,896 

3805 

598 

• II 

4350 

• . . 

22,792 

a a a 

22,792 

276 

43 

• • • 

324 

a a a 

1952 

« . • 

1952 

1541 

141 

• • • 

3891 

a a • 

7805 

a « • 

7805 

53 

la* 

a a * 

• • • 

170 

• • • 

269 

• a • 

269 

15,093 

• mK 

1194 

• • • 

10,616 

a a a 

48,714 

III 

48,714 

123 

623 

• a • 

595 

2614 

• a • 

2614 

36 

• • • 

135 

• • • 

17 

• • • 

189 

• . • 

189 

314 

421 

III 

942 

• • • 

1975 

k a< 

1975 

52 

53 

1 1 « 

185 

• • a 

427 

a . . 

427 

1 

t » « 

a a # 

5 

Hi 

14 

a a a 

14 

526 

i • t 

1232 

• I. 

1744 

• i l 

496S 

... 

1 

496S 
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Gujarat  Mural 


No. 

Class. 

Surat. 

Broach. 

Men. 

Women, 

Men. 

Women. 

24 

Class  VI  — Crafts . 

Indigo  Dyers 

30 

• • • 

26 

Ml 

25 

Vegetable  Oil  Makers  and  Sellers 

439 

4 • » 

• a # 

26 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  animal 
produce 

/ 

210 

• a ♦ 

27 

CottoncleanerSj  Spinners,  and  Weavers  ... 

2340 

• • * 

120 

• • * 

28 

Silk  Spinners  and  Weavers 

345 

640 

29 

Hemp  and  Flax  Spinners  and  Dealers 

4 

a a a 

98 

a a * 

30 

Bricklayers  ... 

99 

124 

a a a 

31 

Stonemasons  and  Brickmakers 

31 

• a a 

• • • 

... 

32 

Carpenters  ...  ...  ...  ...  ... 

9 

• a a 

34 

33 

Housepainters  and  Decorators 

12 

a a • 

a a . 

34 

Dealers  in  Iron  and  Hardware 

98 

• • • 

• a I 

a a • 

35 

Wooden  Bracelet  and  Comb  Makers 

1292 

* a a 

370 

Ml 

36 

Wiredrawers,  Tinmen,  and  Electroplaters.. 

83 

• • • 

37 

Gold  and  Silver  Smiths  

14 

• • • 

23 

II* 

38 

Jewellers  and  Dealers  in  Precious  Stones... 

4 

• • * 

. • . 

• I • 

39 

Calico-Printers 

24 

a ■ a 

• • ♦ 

« • • 

40 

Calenders,  Fullers,  and  Dyers  

222 

* a a 

» • • 

a • • 

41 

Tailors  >.«  ...  ••• 

122 

• a a 

61 

• a • 

42 

Embroiderers,  Gold-lace  Makers  and  Sellers 
of  Artificial  Flowers 

445 

• 4 • 

... 

. . . 

43 

Printers  and  Booksellers  ... 

124 

• . • 

. . . 

• a a 

44 

Millers,  Grinders,  and  Huskers  of  Grain... 

5 

• * a 

a a a 

45 

Bakers  and  Parcliers  of  Grain 

119 

* • • 

38 

• • • 

46 

Sellers  of  Fruit  and  Vegetables 

23 

1 1 • 

37 

• a • 

47 

Grocers  and  Dealers  in  Preserves  ... 

91 

• « # 

10 

• • • 

48 

Makers,  Refiners,  and  Sellers  of  Sugar  ... 

. . . 

• • • 

a * * 

a a • 

49 

Confectioners 

8 

• • • 

164 

. . . 

50 

Butchers  and  Meat  Sellers 

315 

• • • 

30 

• • • 

51 

Fishermen  and  Fishmongers  ... 

25 

* • * 

... 

... 

52 

Provision  Dealers  ... 

26 

• • ♦ 

in 

a a • 

b3 

Sellers  of  Intoxicating  Drugs  

o 

... 

• • • 

... 

51 

Sellers  of  Perfumes  and  Medicines 

39 

... 

... 

a a • 

55 

Firewood  Sellers 

76 

« a • 

■ a a 

a a • 

56 

Miscellaneous  ...  • •••  ••• 

767 

• • • 

195 

• a a 

Total  . . . 

17,286 

20,685 

a • • 

57 

Class  YII .-—Miscellaneous, 

Rent  Receivers 

84 

165 

• • • 

58 

Pensioners  ... 

59 

Ml 

90 

a a • 

59 

Beggars  and  Paupers 

953 

• • • 

786; 

• a a 

60 

Wives  and  Mothers 

• • • 

16,879 

• a • 

18,836 

61 

Boys  ...  ...  •••  ••• 

7366 

• • • 

13,404 

7 i 

a a J 

62 

Girls  ...  ...  •••  •••  •••  ••• 

• a • 

9321 

Ml 

11,750 

63 

Prostitutes  ... 

• • • 

103 

Ml 

22 

Total 

25,748 

1 

26,303 

35,062 

30, 60S 
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mans,  1872 — continued , 


Kaiea. 

P ascii  Maiials. 

Ahmed  abAd. 

Total. 

Total. 

Men. 

Women 

. Men. 

Women 

Men. 

Women 

Men. 

Women. 

1 

1296 

30 

1473 

• • • 

• • • 

163 

35 
67 

15 
32 

141 

36 
25 

• . » 

20 

41 

5 

Ml 

£0 

• • • 

72 

16 

5 

• a a 

138 

10 

5 

Ml 

27 

3 

329 

• • a 

• • • 

• a • 

• a a 

Ml 

a a a 

• a • 

• a • 

a a a 

a a a 

• a % 

• a • 

a a a 

a a • 

• • • 

• a a 

a a a 

• a • 

• a a 

• a a 

• • * 

• a a 

• a a 

• • a 

• a a 

• a * 

• a a 

• a # 

a a a 

190 

1 

53 

64 

3 

15 
87 
42 

• a a 

a a a 

• a a 

8 

1 

13 

1 

9 

Ml 

”'io 

11 

21 

09 

j-O 

260 

"21 

16 

2 

78 

6 

14 
23 

183 

• • a 

• a a 

Ml 

• a a 

a a a 

a a a 

• a a 

a a a 

• a a 

a a a 

a a a 

a a a 

• a a 

a a a 

a a a 

a a a 

• • a 

• a a 

• a a 

a a a 

•a| 

• a a 

• a a 

• a a 

a a a 

a a 0 

a a a 

a a a 

a a a 

7 

959 

190 

4207 

164 
24 
70 
40 
34 
30 
72 

117 

40 

16 

87 

a a a 

192 

88 

1 

595 

1 

503 

436 

165 
10 
10 

252 

49 

10 

11 

78 

275 

1265 

a a a 

• a a 

• a a 

a a a 

• a a 

a a a 

• a a 

• a a 

a a * 

• a a 

a a a 

a a a 

• a a 

• a a 

a a a 

a a a 

a a a 

• a a 

a a • 

• a a 

a a a 

• a a 

• • a 

• a a 

a a a 

a a a 

a a a 

a a a 

a a a 

a a a 

64 

2884 

438 

8193 

1213 

129 

471 

193 

186 

57 

202 

1978 

167 

79 

54 

45 

457 

276 

446 

749 

17 

753 

535 

531 

10 

203 

751 

86 

119 

19 

15S 

377 

2739 

ft  a c 

a * • 

Ml 

a a a 

• • • 

M» 

t a a 

• a a 

•M 

a a a 

a a a 

• a # 

a a • 

• a a 

a a a 

a a a 

a a a 

• a a 

• a a 

• a a 

• e # 

a a a 

64 

2884 

438 

8193 

1213 

129 

471 

193 

186 

57 

202 

1 978 
167 

79 

54 

45 

457 

276 

446 

749 

17 

753 

535 

531 

10 

203 

751 

86 

119 

19 

158 

377 

2739 

21,644 

a a a 

4S68 

a a • 

26,228 

•ai 

90,711 

a a • 

90,711 

87 

9 

659 

14,379 

• • • 

• • • 

| 

• a a 

• a a 

21,975 

11,935 

42 

1 

2 

165 

2807 

• a a 

a a a 

a a a 

a a a 

a a a 

4525 

2522 

S 

75 

61 

2351 

13,030 

a a a 

a a a 

a a a 

a • a 

27,555 

11,777 

107 

412 

153 

4914 

50,986 

a • a 

a a a 

a a a 

a a a 

89,770 

47,305 

282 

412 

153 

4914 

89,770 

50.9S6 

4 ^ 3 xj  0 

282 

36,778 

33,952 

7843 

7055 

41,745 

39,439 

147,176 

137,357 

2S4,533 
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gujurat  population. 


The  following  details  give  some  idea  of  the  general  condition  of  these 
different  classes. 

In  Government  service  there  are  5442,  chiefly  soldiers,  police- 
messengers,  postmen,  and  some  clerks  and  schoolmasters.  Except  a 
few  higher  officers  in  the  police,  revenue,  and  judicial  branches  of  the 
service,  many  Musalmans  in  the  lower  grades  of  Government  service 
are  more  or  less  embarrassed. 

Of  Professional  men  there  are,  under  religion  and  charity,  1200, 
schoolmasters,  mosque  servants,  and  religious  teachers.  Of  these  the 
mosque  servants  are  poor  and  the  religious  teachers  and  elegy-^ingeis 
well-to-do,  many  of  the  spiritual  guides  pivzad&hs  living  with  much 
state  and  show.  Under  medicine  come  82,  chiefly  doctors  hakims,1  as 
a class  well-to-do  and  many  of  them  rich,  and  a few  mid  wives  who  are 
generally  well-to-do.  Under  fine  arts  come  433,  chiefly  singers, 
painters,  dancers,  and  actors.  People  of  this  class  are  careless  and  live 
expensively  and  as  a rule  are  badly  on. 

Under  Service  come  4195,  chiefly  domestic  and  other  servants  2696, 
and  barbers  1070,  who  have  good  and  steady  work  and  make  money, 
but  being  thriftless  are  generally  indebted,  and  washermen  337,  who 
have  constant  employment  and  being  steady  workers  and  thrifty  save 

money. 

Under  Land  come  48,714.  Of  the  landowners,  1 5,896,  many  of  them 
large  proprietors  are,  through  extravagance,  indebted  and  embarrassed 
and  their  lands  are  rapidly  passing  by  unredeemed  mortgage  and 
sale  into  the  hands  of  moneylenders.  Many  of  the  small  landholders, 
Sunni  Bolioras  and  others,  are  well  off.  Tenants,  22,792,  are  on  the 
whole  well-to-do.  Labourers,  1952,  from  irregular  work  and  bad 
wages  are  poor.  Dealers  in  animals,  430,  except  horse-dealers,  are  as 
a rule  in  good  condition. 

Under  Trade  come  4968.  Of  these  the  chief  are  Bohoras,  chiefly 
Shiahs,  having  cutlery  shops,  oilman- stores,  hardware,  and  Europe 
shops.  They  are  well-to-do  and  thrifty  and  save  money  • 

Under  Crafts  come  90,711,  chiefly  oilmen,  2884,  who,  well  paid  and 
thrifty,  save  money ; cotton  spinners  and  weavers,  8193,  most  on 
account  of  decreasing  work  poor  and  in  debt  ; tanners,  438,  well-to-do 
with  steady  work  ; bricklayers,  471,  well-to-do ; lime-burners  and  brick- 


l The  Gujar&t  Mu  sal  man  physician  or  hakim  may  he  the  son  of  any  middle  class 
or  even  rich  family.  After  learning  a little  Persian  and  Arabic  ho  chooses  a master 
list  till , and  with  him  studies  the  four  or  five  hooks  on  Arabian  medicine  commonly 
known  as  Greek  Medicine  Tibb-i-Yiinani . The  works  generally  studied  are  M'xzdn-id- 
Tib,  Munshaib,  and  Mujaz,  where  as  a rule  the  pupil  stops,  and  begins  to  learn  practical 
surgery.  In  practical  surgery  they  are  taught  the  art  of  dressing  wounds,  bleeding, 
ioint- setting,  and  couching  for  the  cataract.  Their  medicines  are  almost  entirely  vegeta- 
ble. The  charges  vary  from  lie.  h.  to  Rs.  2 a visit  according  to  professional  reputation. 
The  medicine  if  given  by  the  doctor  is  charged  separately.  If  not  it  is  bought  in  the 
market  according  to  the  prescription  given.  A rich  man  on  recovery,  besides  the  fee, 
gives  pis  doctor  a suit  of  clothes  or  a shawl.  As  a class  physicians  are  kind  to  the  poor 
often  giving  them  advice  and  medicine  free  of  charge.  They  seldom  have  any  knowledge 
of  or  practise  midwifery,  as  to  admit  a male  stranger  at  child-birth  would  be  against  the 
spirit  of  Islam. 
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makers,  186,  well-to-do  and  thrifty,  save  money ; masons,  193,  with 
well  paid  but  uncertin  employment,  well-to-do ; house  painters,  57, 
with  uncertain  work,  badly  off;  tinmen,  167,  well-to-do;  dealers 
in  precious  stones,  54,  well-to-do ; wooden  bracelet  and  comb 
makers,  1978,  well-to-do  ; dyers  and  calico-printers  and  fullers,  566, 
well-to-do  ; tailors,  276,  work  constant  but  wages  low  as  a class 
poor  ; embroiderers,  446,  in  middling  condition,  with  uncertain  work 
and  thrifty  habits  ; paper-makers,  749,  well-to-do  but  work  falling 
off*,  are  thrifty  and  saving ; millers,  graingrinders,  and  buskers,  817, 
poor  and  ill  paid;  bakers  and.  grainparchers,  753,  have  constant 
work,  are  well-to-do  and  thrifty  ; sellers  of  fruit  and  vegetables, 
535,  poor  but  thrifty  ; grocers,  chiefly  Shiah  Bohoras,  531,  well  off ; 
butchers,  751,  well-to-do,  almost  rich  ; fishermen,  86,  poor  ; provision 
dealers,  119,  well-to-do  ; dealers  in  tobacco  and  drugs,  19,  well-to- 
do  ; perfume-sellers,  158,  chiefly  Shiah  Bohoras,  well-to-do;  fire- 
wood sellers,  chiefly  Kathiaras,  377,  well-to-do,  almost  rich  ; holders 
of  house  property,  412,  well-to-do;  pensioners,  153,  in  fair  condi- 
tion; beggars  and  paupers,  4914,  poor;  prostitutes,  282,  in  fair 
condition  but  extravagant  and  indebted. 

o 

Except  in  some  cases  in  north  Gujarat,  rich  women  seldom  add 
to  the  family  income  by  their  work.  Many  women  of  middle  class 
families  like  the  rich,  earn  no  money.  But  some  of  them,  and 
almost  all  the  poor,  by  their  labour  put  something  into  the  family 
purse.  In  north  Gujarat  for  some  middle  class  and  for  many  poor 
women,  weaving  of  turbans,  cotton-silk,  and  brocade  is  the  regular 
occupation.  From  this  source  it  is  not  unusual  for  a clever  worker 
to  make  as  much  as  Rs.  3 to  Es.  4 a month.  In  south  Gujarat, 
where  middle  class  and  some  poor  women  embroider  and  work  at 
chundadi  or  silk  and  calico  knotting,  a clever  hand  earns  as  much 
as  8 annas  or  a rupee  a day.  Others  sew  for  wages,  and  some  of 
the  poor  make  patch-work  caps  of  cotton  or  silk,  earning  in  this  way 
from  Rs.  2 to  Rs.  3 a month.  Many  friendless  widows  work  as 
day  labourers.  Women  of  the  cultivating  Sunni  Bohoras  and  a few 
other  classes  work  in  the  fields  with  their  husbands. 

Besides  the  occupations  followed  by  Hindus  and  Parsis  as  well  as 
by  Musalmans,  there  are  some  classes  of  workmen  almost  all  of  whom 
are  Musalmans.  The  chief  of  these  are  musicians  and  dancers,  brass 
band  and  kettledrum  players,  433  ; barber-surgeons,  1070  ; horse 
breakers  chdbuk  sawdrs , 269  ; tinsmiths  hcddigars , 167  ; bangle-sellers 
in  north  Gujarat,  1978;  embroiderers  and  paper  flower  makers  in 
south  Gujarat,  446  ; butchers,  751;  attar  and  perfume  sellers,  158; 
and  fuel-sellers  hath  lards,  377. 

Except  in  so  far  as  they  stand  in  need  of  their  capital,  MusaH 
mans  are,  as  craftsmen,  in  no  way  inferior  to  Hindus.  Their 
special  skill  in  embroidery  gives  them  a monopoly  of  the  art,  and 
the  secrets  of  the  lead  and  silver  work  known  as  bidri  and  of  the 
manufacture  of  glue,  rest  with  a few  Musalman  families  and  are  by 
them  strictly  guarded. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

CONDITION. 


Ok  the  condition  of  Gujarat  Musalmans  two  general  remarks 
may  be  made.  Those  north  of  the  Mahi  are  more  thrifty  and 
better  off  than  those  to  the  south,  and  the  most  prosperous,  both 
in  the  north  and  in  the  south,  are  chiefly  or  altogether  of  Hindu 


origin. 


Though  less  thrifty  than  the  Hindus,  the  Musalmans  are  in 
ordinary  life  neither  wasteful  nor  extravaga*  t.  Of  classes  who  are 
able  to  add  to  their  capital,  the  chief  are,  among  traders,  Bohoras 
both  Shiahs  and  Sunnis  ; among  cultivators,  all  classes  of  Sunni 
Bohoras ; among  craftsmen,  oilmen,  cement-burners  and  brick- 
makers,  firewood- sellers,  and  butchers;  and  among  those  engaged 
in  service,  Arab  soldiers  and  watchmen,  bakers,  barbers,  vegetable 
and  fruit  sellers,  and  carters.  As  they  are  not  allowed  to  lend 
money,  a rule  which  all  Musalmans  except  most  classes  of  Hindu 
origin  obe}/-,  their  chief  forms  of  investment  are,  for  merchants  and 
shopkeepers,  trade;  for  cultivators,  land  and  farm  stock  ; for  many 
of  all  classes,  house  property  ; and  for  all,  gold  and  silver  ornaments. 
Musalmans  invest  almost  nothing  in  Government  savings  banks  and 
securities. 


Cases  of  debt  among  the  rich  are  rare,  among  the  middle  classes 
common,  and  among  the  poor  usual.  A middle  class  borrower, 
generally  on  the  security  of  his  house  or  land,  can  raise  Its.  500  to 
Es.  600  at  from  nine  to  twelve  percent  a year.  With  much  care 
some  families  clear  themselves  from  heavy  liabilities.  But  as  a 
rule  a large  debt  passes  from  father  to  son.  A poor  man  who  ^ has 
ornaments  or  other  security  may  raise  Its.  100  to  Its.  200  at  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  per  cent  a year.  But  with  only  personal 
security,  for  the  greater  risk  a bonus  is  charged,  and  the  rates  rise 
as  high  as  forty  or  fifty  per  cent.  Many  families,  especially  among 
weavers  and  other  poor  townsmen,  are  sunk  in  debt  almost  beyond 
hope.  But  of  these  a considerable  number  would  seem  to  be  a fair 

match  for  the  mone}denders,  few  of  them  failing  to  keep  back  from 
him,  or  worm  out  of  him,  money  enough  for  their  marriage  or  death 
dinners,  and  for  building  a house  or  purchasing  stock  for  agricultural 
purposes. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

RELIGION. 

Both  the  leading  forms  of  the  Musalman  faith,  the  Sunni  and  the 
SJiiah,  are  found  m Gujarat.  According  to  the  1872  census  of  998,324 
ihe  total  Musalman  population  507,440  were  Sunnis  and  422  793 

there  are  among  the  regular  or  part-foreign  classes, 
, , .’  d athans,  and  some  of  the  Sayads,  and  about  five-sixths  of  the 

local  or  irregular  communities.  Of  Shiahs  there  are  among  the  regular 
classes,  most  or the  Mughals  and  some  of  the  Sayads,  and  of  local  “com- 
munities most,  trading  Bohords,  the  dais,  and  many  of  the  Momnas. 

In  Gujarat  the  Sunni  faith  was  spread  chiefly  bv  direction  of  the 
ni.ers  ami  the  i-liiah  faith  by  the  persuasion  of  preachers,  d'he  most 
zealous  » were  of  the  early  governors,  Alt  Khan  (a.d.  1297  - 
131/)  ; of  the  Ahmedabad  kings,  Muzaffar  Shah  I.  (a.d.  1390-14111 
Ahmad  I.  (a.d  1411  - 1441),  Mahmud  Begada  (a.d.  1459  - 1513),  and 

uzaffar  II.  (l03b-  l0o0),  and  of  the  Mughal  emperors  Jahangir 

X o,  ; DU  and  Aurangzib  (a.d.  1658-  1707).  d’he  spread  of 
the  Shiah  faith,  except  what  it  may  owe  to  the  Nawabs  of  Cambay 
and  tae  i ersian  refugees  at  his  court,  has  been  clue  to  the  success  of 
three  gi;eat  missionaries,  Abdullah  (about  a.d.  1130)  the  apostle  of  the 
Mustaah  Ismaihan  or  Daudi  Bohora  faith;  Kutb-ud-dm  (ad  1400) 
and  his  descendants  the  Tirana  saints  ; and  Shall  Tahir,  the  Ismailiau 
courtier-missionary  in  the  early  years  of  the  sixteenth  century.1 

The  original  question  in  dispute  between  Sunnis  and  Shiahs,  whether 
as  the  Sunnis  hold,  Abnbakur,  Umar,  and  fJthmdn  were  the  lawful 
successors  of  the  Prophet,  or  were,  as  the  Shiahs  contend,  usurpers 
deimuclmg  All  of  his  right  to  the  Khilafat,  lias  given  rise  to  several’ 
dmerenees  m belief  and  practice.  The  <l.k.'  of  the  differences  arc  that 
the  Shiahs  leave  out  of  the  Kuraan  certain  passages  which  they  say 
were  written  by  Uthman  ; they  add  a chapter  in  praise  of  Ali  which 
they  say  Uthman  kept  back  ; and  to  other  parts  they  give  a different 
meaning  from  that  accepted  by  the  Sunnis.  The  Shiahs  do  not  believe 
in  samts,  and  follow  the  precepts  of  the  twelve  instead  of  the  four 
Imams  v They  claim  for  their  head  doctors  in  Persia,  the  mujtahids 


fWmfY  17?r  BahlMl,r  SWh  (A.D.  1707  - 1712)  emperor  of  Delhi  issued  an  order 
t at  m the  public  prajers  among  the  attributes  of  the  Khalifah  Ali  the  Shiah  epithet 

ICehJh  rsSh0Uld  T,  i,ltroaucY  caused  great  oisUftent  among  iho 

medabcid  Sunnis.  I hey  warned  the  reader  not  to  use  the  word  wasi  and  as  ho 

fr°m  U‘°  1,UlPit  “*  ““ 

Wul-AMin,  Am.  603  ; (5)  Muhammad  Bakir,  a.d.  C75  ; (0)  Jafar  Sa’dik  ’ad  COS- 
(7)  Musi  K4zim,  a.d.  745;  (8)  Musi  Baza,  a.d.  770;’ (0)  Taki  Abu  S,  Id'.SIo/ 
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or  religious  superiors^  tlie  power  oi  altering  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
law ; the  Sunnis  say  that  the  time  for  change  ceased  with  the  four 
Imams  Sbafai,  Abu  Hanifah,  Malik,  and  Hambal.1  In  practice  some 
sects  of  Shiahs  differ  from  Sunnis,  chiefly  by  counting  the  month  from 
the  fading  of  the  old  moon  and  not  as  the  Sunnis  do  from  the  shining 
of  the  new  moon.  They  pray  thrice  instead  of  five  times  a day,  and  in 
praying  hold  their  hands  open  by  their  sides  instead  . of  folding  them 
below  the  breast.2  Except  these  and  a few  other  particulars  the  beliefs 
and  customs  of  the  rival  sects  are  the  same. 


Belief  in  the  unity  of  God  ; in  his  angels ; in  his  books,  the  Jewish 
Christian  and  Muhammadan  scriptures;  in  his  prophets;  in  his  govern- 
ment of  the  world ; in  good  and  evil  as  coming  from  Him ; and  in  the 
day  of  resurrection,  are  the  chief  articles  of  a MusalmaiBs  faith.  A 
Muslim  should  pray3  five  or  three  times  a day,  give  a part  of  his  goods 
to  the  poor,4  fast  m the  month  of  Ramazan } and  make  a pilgi  imago 
to  Makkah,  and  if  a Shiah,  to  Karbala  and  Shah  Najaf  if  he  has  no 
debt  and  is  rich  enough.  Muslim  worship  consists  of  a number  of  bows 
and  prostrations  accompanied  with  prayers  and  verses  from  the  Kuradn.3 
Each  of  the  five  daily  prayers  has  its  separate  foirn,  and  on  Endays 
and  on  the  days  of  the  Ramazan  and  Baler  festivals,  the  reading  of 
prayers  is  accompanied  by  a sermon.  The  funeral  prayer  is  simply 
repeating  several  times  the  words  B.lotiJi'~o~RJebai  God  is  gieat. 

Though  as  a body  not  very  zealous,  Gujarat  Musalmans  are  on  the 
whole  careful  to  observe  the"  chief  rules  of  their  faith.  Few  of  them 
o>0  to  the  daily  public  prayers.  But  the  Friday  service  is  well  attended ; 
and  crowds  join  with  fervour  in  the  long  night  prayers  taraioih  of 
the  Ramazan.  Though  among  Sunnis  it  is  chiefly  a time  of  noisy 
merriment,  to  Shiahs  both  men  and  women,  the  Muharram  is  a season 


(10)  Atral  Hasan  Askari,  a.d.  829;  (11)  Abu  Muliammad  Askari,  A.D.  8lo  ; (1-) 
Al-mehdi,  a.d.  971.  The  four  Suuui  Imams  are : Shdfai  a.d.  / 67 -819,  Abu  Hauifah 
a.d.  700  - 733  ; Malik  (a.d.  708  - 713,  died  a.d.  735),  and  Hambal  (born  a.d.  / M,  date  ol 

deitTbe°four  Sunni  Imams  have  given  rise  to  the  four  schools  the  Hanafi,  Shafai,  Maliki, 
and  Hambali.  Except  the  Arabs  who  belong  to  the  Shafai  school,  Gujardt  Sunni 

Musalmans  are  Hanafis.  , 

2 When  praying  with  a jamadt  of  the  Sunnis  the  Sluah  deports  himself  according  to 

the  orthodox  part  of  the  company  in  obedience  to  the  Bhidh  doctrine  of  takiyyah 
literally  fear  or  caution.  Where  the  Shiahs  are  in  a minority  they  practice  this  doctrine 
and  while  acting  upon  it  they  even  vilify  their  own  sect  if  their  personal  safety  requires, 

Blocliman’s  A'ln-i-Akbari,  338  note  2.  „ . . . , , , , 

3 The  Sunni  prays  five  times,  before  sunrise  fetjv,  at  noon  zuhv,  between  toui  and 

sunset  at  sunset  maghrib,  and  from  8 to  12  r.M.  isha.  Some  very  religious 

Sunnis  sav  a sixth  prayer  iahajjud  at1  mid  night,  and  a seventh  called  Ishrdk  two  hours 
after  the  morning  prayers.  The  fchidli  prays  three  times  ; before  sunrise  far <*r,  at  noon 
when  he  repeats  both  the  zuhr  and  the  asar  prayers,  and  at  sunset  when  he  sa^s  the 
maahrib  and  isha  prayers.  Some  of  them  say  also  the  midnight  tahajjud  prayers. 

4 The  poor  tax  zalcat,  literally  purification,  is  2|  per  cent  on  all  incomes  over  a hundred 
rupees  a year,  and  from  the  poor  seven  and  a quarter  pounds  of  wheat  ahead  to  be  paid  m 

the  Ramazan  month.  , . „ * _ r>  _ 

5 The  body  of  the  person  praying  as  well  as  the  place  of  prayer  must  be  free  liom 

anything  causing  legal  uncleanness.  The  prayer  must  always  be  preceded  by  ablution 
Wuzu,  unless  nothing  that  constitutes  legal  defilement  has  taken  place  since  the  former 
ablutions.  Praying  in  company  at  a mosque  is  considered  more  meritorious  than  saying 

prayers  at  home, 
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o£  tlie  keenest  grief  and  real  self-denial.  Almost  all  observe  the  month 
of  fasting  and  attend  services  on  the  Ramazan  and  Baler  Id  feasts. 1 2 * * 
AH  who  can  afford  it  give  alms  freely,  and  few,  except  those  of  Hindu 
origin,  lend  money  at  interest  or  drink  spirits.  They  reverence  the 
name  of  the  Prophet  and  the  Kuraan  and  accept  the  doctrines  of  their 
faith.  The  irregular  classes  of  Shiahs  and  most  of  the  Sunnis  become 
mu')  'uls  or  disciples,  the  former  to  their  mnllds  and  the  latter  to  some 
leligious  person . called  their  pirzadah  or  murshidd  Among  the 
women,  a few,  chiefly  unmarried  daughters  of  Sayads,  some  Shaikhs, 
and  many  of  the  ^trading  Ponoras,  both  Sunnis  and  Shiahs,  are  well 
taught  m the  Kuraan  and  other  religious  books.  Many  are  pious, 
and,  though  not  allowed  to  appear  at  places  of  public  worship,  are 
caieful  to  repeat  their  daily  prayers  and  to  keep  fasts  and  other  religious 
observances. 

The  vowing  of  vows  is  older  than  Islam  and  is  not  opposed  to  the 
law  of  the  Prophet.  The  sacred  Kuraan  represents  the  prophet  Zakariyah 
( ^achaiias)  \ owing’  a vow7  of  abstinence  from  speech  for  a certain 
number  of  days  in  return  for  the  prom’se  of  a son.  The  Virgin  Mary 
when  advised  to  betake  herself  to  an  unfrequented  spot  for  "the  birth 
of  hei  son  is  asned  to  give  forth  as  a reason  for  her  isolation  from  the 
society  of  her  people  the  fact  that  ( she  had  vowed  to  heaven  a fast  not 
to  speak  unto  men  for  the  day'  (Kuraan  Chap.  XVI.)  In  Islamic 
times  the  Prophet  advised  his  daughter  the  Lady  Patimah  and 
her  husband  All  to  vow  a fast  of  three  days  for  the  recovery 
rrom  illness  of  their  sons  Hasan  and  Husain.  Vows  to  fast,  to 
repeat  a certain  number  of  prayers,  to  give  in  charity  a certain 
sum  of  money , to  reed  a certain  number  of  poor,  or  to  found  some 
lehgious  01  charitable  building*  or  institution  are  vows  strictly  in 


* P1?  S *pVis  bold  these  services  at  the  Vdgdh  or  prayer-place  and  at  tlic  mosques  : tlie 
Lilians  m their  own  mosques. 

2 pp  profession  called  Piri  Muridi  or  spiritual  tutelage  is  practised  by  north  and 

south  Gujarht  Sayads  and  a few  Shaikhs  of  the  Chishti  and  Farldi  families.  They  call 
their  followers  murids . Among  the  lower  classes  each  class  has  its  pir  or  mu r skid  and 

so  tar  do  the  uneducated  classes  carry  the  idea  of  the  necessity  of  having  a pir  that 

be'Py i that  L pir-less  is  a term  of  scorn.  Thus  the  Bukharis  have  the  Memans  and  Chhipds 
as ; their  murids,  the  PirUna  Sayads  have  the  Momnds  and  Ivakas,  and  there  are  bay  ads 

who  claim  the  tutelage  of  the  Gandrap  or  courtesan  class.  The  bay  ad,  who  is  a mV,  first 
initiates  his  disciples  by  his  inculcating  on  his  follower  the  MusalmAn  tenets  of  faith,  by 
exhorting  him  to  eschew  the  ways  of  evil  and  to  obey  the  sacred  law  of  Islam  which 
constitutes  the  straightest  way  to  virtue  and  heavenly  approval,  He  sips  a little  sherbcib 
or  su gared- water  out  of  a cup  and  makes  his  disciple  drink  of  it.  This  is  said  to  he 
taking  the  lab  or  lip-saliva  of  the  Pir.  The  ceremony  which  is  based  on  old  Sufi  rites 
takes  place  either  at  the  age  of  initiation  four  years  four  months  and  four  days  or  before 
marriage  or  at  any  time  of  life.  It  often  happens  that  the  practise  of  the  Fir's  life  is 
m direct  contravention  to  the  rules  and  principles  of  virtue  lie  inculcates,  hut  the  novi- 
Ciat1e.ls  ntail^ht  from  the  out'set  that  according  to  the  Persian  proverb  his  Fir  is  the  object 
of  Ins  laith  not  of  liis  imitation : « Pir-i-md  Ichas  ast  iitxkddi  md  las  ast  Our  Saint 
is  straw,  our  belief  in  him  is  all.  ’ The  Fir  does  not  impose  on  lfis  disciples  a regular  tax 
but  the  income  lie  derives  from  them  is  sometimes  immense.  The  disciples  always 
supply  their  Fir  with  funds  enough,  either  in  cash  or  grain,  to  maintain  him  in  decent 
comfort  if  not  in  luxury.  Every  four  years  the  Fir  visits  his  congregation  when  his  follow- 
ers are  hound  to  raise  subscriptions  to  supply  him  with  money.  The  Fir  is  sometimes 
invited  by  one  of  his  people  to  bless  the  dying,  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  or  a new 
house.  This  also  is  an  occasion  for  making  handsome  presents  in  cash  or  kind  to  the 
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accordance  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  law  of  Tslfim.  Such  vows 
are  offered  only  by  the  strictly  pious.  On  the  other  hand  vows  admit- 
ting the  instrumentality  of  any  person  living  or  dead,  whether  prophet 
or  saint,  are  regarded  by  the  religious  as  idolatrous.  The  Wahabis 
are  bitter  against  such  practices,  denouncing’  the  makers  of  such  vows 
as  little  better  than  heretics.  The  Hindu  instincts  and  ways  of  thought 
of  the  Indian  Musalman  have  brought  into  existence  a number  of 
beliefs  among  which  the  efficacy  of  vows  offered  to  dead  saints  and 
even  to  the  Zaris  and  Tdaziahs  or  the  miniature  shrines  of  the 
martyrs  of  Karbala  better  known  as  tdbiits , and  to  Diilcths  people 
inspired  by  the  martyrs  have  the  first  place.  Such  vows  are  of  three 
classes  : Yows  made  to  saints  ; vows  made  to  tdaziahs , zaris , or  tdbuts 
or  other  institutions  of  the  Muharram ; and  vows  made  to  genii  or 
fairies  or  spirits. 

Yows  are  also  made  to  visit  shrines  of  note.  At  present  the  shrine 
of  Minin  Sayad  All  at  Uhijali  in  north  Gujarat  is  the  most  famous 
in  the  province.  This  shrine  has  risen  to  special  importance  owing  to 
the  great  faith  reposed  in  the  saint  by  the  late  Gaikwar  Khanderao, 
who  as  a thank-offering  presented  a railing  of  solid  silver.  Since  that 
gift  the  shrine  draws  a larger  number  of  votaries  than  any  shrine  in 
Gujarat.  The  reputation  that  this  shrine  enjoj^s  as  an  exorciser  of 
spirits  is  not  equalled  by  any  other  in  Gujarat.  Even  the  Dakhanand 
sometimes  Rajputana  and  the  north  furnish  it  with  spirit-possessed 
votaries.  As  soon  as  a spirit-afflicted  person  arrives  at  the  shrine 
at  Uhr jab  the  mujdvar  or  warden  allots  him  quarters  befitting  his 
station  in  life  in  one  of  the  open  rooms  or  outhouses  of  the  shrine.  In 
the  evening  the  patient  sits  with  other  votaries  near  the  railing  of  the 
saint; s grave.  He  is  given  a cup  of  water  from  the  shrine  well  or 
cistern,  on  drinking  which,  if  he  is  spirit-possessed,  the  unwelcome 
tenant  of  his  body  declares  itself  by  the  afflicted  person  beginning  to 
nod  or  see-saw  his  body  backward  and  forward,  or  if  a woman  to  toss 
her  hair  and  roll  her  eyes.  If  after  one  or  two  repetitions  of  the 
draught  none  of  these  effects  is  produced  the  ailment  is  concluded  to  be 
constitutional.  In  that  case  the  remedy  is  the  internal  or  external  use 
of  the  leaves  of  a tree  growing  near  the  grave  of  the  saint.  The  tree 
is  said  by  the  shrine  wardens  to  belong  to  no  recognized  family  or 
class  of  Indian  plants.  It  is  said  to  have  grown  out  of  a vege- 
table toothbrush  or  clatan  which  after  using  the  saint  thrust  into 
the  soft  ground  near  him.  After  a while  it  put  out  shoots  and  grew 
and  gave  forth  leaves  which  have  served  for  ages  as  sure  antidotes 
for  all  the  evils  which  afflict  the  bodies  of  votaries.  Its  leaves 
have  been  known  to  cure  the  most  obstinate  and  chronic  diseases, 
leprosies  defying  the  treatment  of  the  ablest  physicians,  bloated 
dropsies,  and  racking  rheumatisms.  In  one  case  where  hopeless 
blindness  was  removed,  the  patient  expressed  his  gratitude  in  an  ode 
sometimes  sung  bv  the  musicians  and  bards  of  the  shrine.  Sometimes 
even  the  leaf  remedy  is  dispensed  with.  The  patient  comes  and 
sojourns  at  the  shrine  under  the  protection  of  the  saint.  After  a time 
he  or  one  of  his  party  or  one  of  the  wardens  is  warned  in  a dream 
that  the  patient  is  well  and  should  go.  If  the  first  warning 
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is  disregarded  a second  and  clearer  dream  follows  accompanied  by 
the  threat  of  evil  if  the  patient  does  not  leave.  The  province  of 
Gujarat  abounds  in  instances  of  the  miraculous  curing  powers  of  the 
Miran.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  person  applying  to  the  Miran 
is  referred  by  him  to  some  other  saint.  Of  late  many  direct  ons  have 
been  given  to  apply  to  the  shrine  of  the  Naw  Shahid  or  Nine 
Martyrs  at  Surat.  The  spirit-expelling  element  at  the  Miran’s  shrine 
is  more  interesting  than  the  medical.  It  often  happens  that  a spirit 
is  so  obstinate  that  in  spite  of  frequent  punishments  and  castings  out 
it  does  not  leave  or  departs  but  a moment  to  at  once  return.  Then 
the  punishments  inflicted  are  sometimes  as  terrible  as  they  are 
degrading.  The  man  possessed  by  one  of  these  stubborn  spirits  is 
seen  being  dragged  unwillingly  as  if  by  an  unseen  agent  to  a post 
where  without  any  visible  core!  his  hands  seem  to  be  bound  and  he 
to  writhe  and  rave  as  if  under  severe  corporal  punishment.  Some- 
times the  possessed  seems  to  be  dragged  towards  the  latrines  of 
the  shrine,  all  the  while  entreating  and  praying  the  Miran  and 
promising  future  obedience  and  abject  submission  to  his  invisible 
masters.  His  mode  of  progression  has  all  the  appearance  of  being 
forced  and  reluctant.  Seeming  to  be  dragged  to  the  urinaries  or 
latrines  he  is  immersed  into  the  impurities  and  made  to  wallow  in 
them.  At  last  when  he  gives  a faithful  promise  of  future  good  conduct 
and  when  the  fit  is  exhausted  he  removes  himself  from  the  place 
often  with  a shoe  between  his  teeth  as  a sign  of  abject  admission  of 
defeat  and  runs  from  the  shrine  enclosure  and  drops  as  if  dead. 
About  an  hour  after  he  wakes  from  his  trance  an  entirely  changed 
man.  He  is  now  in  his  proper  senses,  the  wild  and  fagged  look  in 
his  face  during  the  days  of  his  possession  has  disappeared,,  the  dazed 
expression  with  the  snake-like  fixedness  of  the  eyeballs  are  gone.  He 
regains  his  usual  spirits  and  after  the  performance  of  his  vow  is  sent 
back  to  his  home. 

At  Muharram  time  the  vows  paid  to  the  tomb  or  Tdaziah  of  Husain 
or  of  Hasan  are  of  two  kinds.  First,  the  distribution  of  milk  and 
sherlat  or  dates  or  refined  sugar  to  the  people  before  a certain  Tdaziah ; 
or  second,  the  performance  of  some  act  of  penance  or  self-torture 
before  it. 

In  the  first  case  the  person  vowing  sends  the  thing  vowed  to  the 
place  where  the  Tacizicih  is  made  when  the  person  making  the  tdaziah 
says  the  fdtiha  or  first  chapter  of  the  Kurafin  over  it  and  breaks 
a cocoanut  and  distributes  the  juice  with  the  sherhat  or  milk  in  small 
cups  to  those  present.  In  the  second  case  the  person,  who  is  generally 
a woman,  vows  to  watch  the  Tdaziah  standing*  for  a night  or  more. 
The  woman  goes  to  the  place  where  the  Tdaziah  is  built  and  takes 
her  stand  in  a corner  keeping  her  vigil  the  whole  night  going  where 
the  Tdaziah  is  carried  and  standing  where  it  stops  till  it  is  brought 
back  to  its  place.  This  class  of  vow  is  generally  offered  by  women  of 
the  lower  or  middle  orders  and  is  performed  on  the  night  of  the 
martyrdom  or  shahddat  that  is  the  ninth  night  of  the  month  of 
Muharram.  Some  people  vow  that  if  they  gain  a certain  object  or 
desire  they  shall  on  the  tenth  of  every  Muharram  roll  on  the  ground 
b 520—17 
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for  a certain  distance  before  the  Taazidh  while  it  is  on  its  way  to  its 
final  immersion.  Others  vow  that  if  they  get  a son  or  if  a sick  child 
recovers  at  each  Muharram  the  child  shall  be  made  either  during  the 
whole  term  of  h:s  life  or  up  to  a certain  age  to  go  about  in  the  guise 
of  a tiger  or  a bear  or  a Hindu  ascetic  or  a Mughal  or  a Boh  ora  or  a 
Husaini  Brahman  or  a conch -hatted  fool  or  harlequin  called  Stein 
Kowra  Master  Conch-shell.  The  money  that  is  collected  by  these 
mummers  is  spent  on  the  twelfth  day  of  the  Muhaiiam  in  cooking 
food  and  repeating  the  fdtiJici  or  opening  chapter  of  the  Kuiaanover  it 
in  the  name  of  the  martyrs  and  distributing  the  food  among  the  people. 
Besides  the  people  who  thus  join  the  Muharram  on  account  of  vows 
made  by  them  or  their  parents,  others  take  part  in  the  show  out  of  a 
pure  spirit  of  fun  and  merrymaking. 

The  vows  made  to  genii  or  fairies  are  called  Tiazvits  (liteially 
Presences).  The  genii  who  are  generally  made  the  recipients  of  such 
vows  are  supposed  to  bear  the  names  of  C hand  khan,  Nannu  Mian, 
and  Sheikh  Saddo.1  dhese  assemblies  or  Jidzvats  aie  geneially  held 
by  women.  Dinners  are  cooked  from  which  certain  kinds  of  food 
notably  beef  are  excluded  and  phadalis  or  spirit-musicians  are  hired 
to  sing  songs  in  praise  of  the  particular  ginn  whose  vow  is  to  be 
performed  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  drum  or  tambour  me  and  the 
ouitar  with  catgut  strings.  On  such  occasions  the  lady . who  is 
possessed  by  the  ginn  is  believed  to  be  completely  under  the  influence 
of  the  spirit  and  is  called  the  Asardanni.  She  is  addiessed  by  the 
person  who  consults  her,  who  is  directed  to  do  or  abstain  from  certain 
acts  or  to  present  certain  dishes  as  a thankoffering  if  she  gains  her 
object.  Many  other  women  also  consult  this  ^7%%-possessed  Asardanni 
and  receive  replies.  Alien  frankincense  is  burnt  and  aftei  the  mspiied 
one  partakes  of  the  banquet  the  spirit  gradually  leaves  hei  body  and 
awakening  from  her  trance  she  regains  her  usual  condition.  Faiiy 
hdzrdts  are  held  in  the  same  way.  They  are  called  Pan-on-ke  tabak - 
llama  Filling  the  fairy  dishes.  These  vows  are  generally  registered 
by  women  of  the  rich  and  middle  classes  on  occasions  of  any  illness  of 
their  daughters  wh’ch  is  believed  to  be  caused  by  spiritual  agency  or 
of  children  having  fearful  dreams  and  starting  from  their  sleep.2  The 
fairy  dishes  or  tabaks  are  also  filled  on  occasions  of  marriage  if  the 
bride  has  long  remained  unmarried  and  if  her  mother  has  registered  a 
vow  to  fee  the  fairies  if  her  daughter  gets  a husband. 


Musalmans  have 
m a sj  ids  j n a md  zgdh 


three  kinds  of  religious  buildings  ; mosques  or 
or  iclgdhs  where  the  id  or  festival  prayers  are 


1 Muhiy-yud-dfn  of  Amroha  or  Famblial  was  tlie  son  of  a Sheikh  of  the  name  of 
Zangi  by  his  wife  Fdt'ima.  On  his  promotion  to  the  spiritual  pantheon  of  Indian 
Mu  sal  until  women  he  was  named  Sheikh  Saddo.  Dabistani  Mazaliib,  III.  ~3i. 

2 j/ul  SYihib  the  great  Urdu  poet  of  the  Rekhtah  Zab&n  or  W omen’s  Language  expresses 

this  idea  in  the  following  couplet : 

Faryon  led  tabak  chhorungi  divdni  na  ho  jdun. 

Kuehh  khote  hat,  jo  khdb  mSn  darya  nazar  dyd. 

To  fairies  I will  offerings  make  lest  I go  crazed  and  mad. 

There’s  something  wrong  a dream  of  seas  and  rivers  I have  had. 
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said;  and,  for  the  Shiahs  private  mourning1 2  chapels  Imambddds,  where  the 
praises  of  their  early  religious  leaders  or  Imams  are  read  and  their  elegies 
sung.  Especially  in  Ahmedabad  and  Surat,  Musalmans  are  well  sup- 
plied with  mosques.  But  almost  all  are  old,  and  now-a-days  partly  from 
want  of  means  and  partly  from  lack  of  zeal,  few  new  mosques  are  built. 
In  the  ordinary  mosque  a small  flight  of  stone  steps  leads  through  a 
stone  gateway,  bearing  in  verse  the  date  of  its  building,. into  a paved 
and  cement-lined  court  from  forty  to  fifty  yards  long  and  about 
twenty  wide.  In  the  court  is  a pond  about  twenty  feet  square  its 
sides  lined  with  stone  seats.  At  one  end  of  the  court  are  two  rooms, 
one  the  hammam  or  bath-room,  generally  known  as  sakdwah  that  is 
water-store;  the  other  the  room  of  the  beadle  rnulla  or  muj dwarf" 
Opposite  the  gate  is  the  place  of  prayer,  a cement-lined  brick  pavement 
raised  about  a foot  above  the  level  of  the  court.  It  is  open  to  the  east 
and  closed  on  the  other  three  sides  covered  by  a roof.  About  the 
middle  of  the  west  or  Makkalr  wall  is  an  arched  niche  mehrab ,3  and 
close  by  a wooden  or  masonry  pulpit  mimbar,  raised  four  or  five 
steps  from  the  ground  and  against  the  wall  near  the  pulpit,  a wooden 
statf  as<i,  which  according  to  old  custom,  the  preacher  holds  in  his 
band  or  leans  on.  On  ordinary  days  the  floor  is  covered  with 
matting  and  on  high  days  with  carpets.  The  walls  are  generally  of 
brick  covered  with  whitewash,  sometimes  ornamented  with  scrolls,, 
bearing  in  golden  letters  the  name  of  the  Prophet  and  the  first 
four  Khalifahs,  or  a chapter  of  the  Kuraan.  At  night  the  building 
is  lighted  by  glass  lamps  set  in  iron  wall-brackets,  or  if  there  are 
rich  men  in  the  congregation  with  chandeliers  hung  from  the  roof..  In 
the  month  of  Ramazan  the  mosque  is  well  lighted,  every  worshipper 
bringing  with  him  a lamp  which  he  hangs  up  while  he  says  his 
prayers.  To  meet  the  cost  of  repairs  lighting  and  the  beadle’s  pay,, 
most  mosques  have  some  small  endowment,  the  rent  of  lands  houses  or 
shops.  These  funds  are  entrusted  to  some  member  of  the  congregation,, 
generally  of  good  family  and  position,  known  as  the  mutawalli  or 
guardian.  If  there  is  no  endowment  the  charges  are  met.  by  a. 
subscription  among  the  congregation. 
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1 Several  of  the  old  mosques  of  wood  and  of  stone  are  converted  Hindu  temples,  some 
Jain  others  Brafhman.  Of  stone  temple-mosques  the  best  specimens  are  at  Pattan 
Ahmedabad  and  Cambay.  One  of  the  best  wooden  temple-mosques  is  at  Randir  near 
Surat.  The  first  mosque  designed  by  the  Prophet  (on  whom  be  peace  !)  at  Madmaho 
had  no  mimbar  or  pulpit.  The  first  pulpit  built  in  Islam  was  constructed  by  Amr- 
rbnal-Alas  the  Muslim  conqueror  of  Egypt  in  the  mosques  he  founded  at  Alexandria  (a.ds 
612-43).  When  Umar  the  second  K ha!  if  ah  heard  of  this  he  wrote  to  Amr;  “ Was  it  not 
enough  for  thee  to  stand  with  thy  hack  towards  Muslims  that  thou  shouldst  also 
elevate  thyself  over  their  heads/’  Ibni  Khaldun,  Yol.  I.  page  225,  Arab  text  Cairo  Edn. 

2 The  beadle  mujawar  wrho  keeps  the  mosque  clean  and  lights  it  at  night  is  generally 
a newcomer,  a Pathdn  or  Hindustani  from  the  north-west.  From  the  mosque  fund  he  is 
paid  eight  annas  to  two  rupees  a month.  In  south  Gujarat  the  beadle  adds  to  this 
pittance  by  taking  care  of  the  graveyard  attached  to  the  mosque,  receiving  for  his 
trouble  from  several  families  monthly  payments  of  four  to  eight  annas  each.  In  north 
Gujarat,  wrhere  the  mosque  is  generally  separate  from  the  graveyard,  the  beadle  earns 
something  by  sewing  or  by  teaching. 

3 As  the  niche  and  the  minaret  date  so  late  as  the  days  of  A1  Walid  the  sixth  Umaiyad 
(a.d.  705-715)  Sir  Richard  Burton  (Arabian  Eights,  I.  366-61)  thinks  the  niche  to  be 
the  symbol  of  Venus  and  the  minaret  the  symbol  of  Praipus,  or  the  Hindu  Linga  and*. 
Yoni, 
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The  I'dga-h  also  called  Namazgah  or  pra}^er-place,  used  only  by 
Sunnis,  is  generally  built  outside  of  a town.  It  consists  of  a pavement 
of  stone  or  cement  raised  three  or  four  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
ground.  Along  the  west  facing  east  is  a wall  with  a small  turret  at 
each  end.  At  the  middle  three  to  five  steps  rise  from  the  pavement 
and  form  the  pulpit,  from  which,  on  the  Ramaz  (in -id  and  Bakr-id 
festivals,  after  the  prayers  are  over  sermons  are  preached. 

Imdmbddds  or  the  Leaders'’  enclosures  are  used  only  by  Shiahs.  There 
are  but  two  in  all  Gujarat,  one  at  Surat  and  another,  a grand  one,  in 
Cambay.  Here,  during  the  early  days  of  the  Muharram,  the  model  of 
the  Karbala  shrine  is  kept  and  some  chapters  of  some  hook  commemo- 
rating the  heroic  sufferings  and  noble  courage  of  the  martyrs  of 
Karbala  is  read,  the  congregation  beating  their  breasts  in  response 
to  the  saying  of  the  preacher  and  some  of  them  bruising  themselves  till 
blood  flows. 

Resides  the  beadle  mujdwdr , and  the  mosque  guardian  mutavjalli, 
five  officers,  the  priest  mulla,  the  preacher  khatib,  among  the  Shiahs 
the  singer  of  elegies  mat siahkhan , the  law  professor  and  doctor  of 
divinity  maulavi,  and  the  civil  judge  kazi,  are  entrusted  with  religious 
duties.  Of  these  the  priest  or  mulla  is  the  lowest.  Any  man  who 
can  read  the  Kuraan  and  knows  his  prayers  may  become  a mulla. 
He  is  generally  a poor  man’s  son.  Rut  there  is  no  rule  as  to  his 
father's  occupation  or  position.  A man  in  search  of  a mulla’ s place 
applies  to  the  warden  of  the  mosque.  Most  of  the  mullas  are  young-, 
and  as  the  pay  and  gifts  are  not  enough  to  keep  a family  in  anything 
like  comfort,  they  are  most  of  them  unmarried.  A mulla  bent  on 
matrimony,  as  a rule,  gives  up  his  post  and  takes  to  weaving  or  some 
better-paid  calling.  The  mulla’ s duties  as  a servant  of  the  mosque 
are,  calling  to  prayers  five  times  a day,1 2  acting  as  imam  or  leader  of 
the  prayer,  and,  where  there  is  no  beadle,  keeping  the  mosque  clean.3 
Resides  these  duties  the  mulla  acts  as  a schoolmaster  and  a dealer  in 
charms.  His  school  or  rnaktab  is  a shed  in  the  mosque  enclosure, 
where  in  the  morning  from  seven  to  nine  and  again  from  twelve  to 
four,  ten  to  fifteen  hoys  and  two  or  three  girls  of  poor  parents  come 
to  learn  the  Kuraan.  The  mulla  often  does  not  understand  the  Kuraan, 
but  he  can  read  it  and  teach  his  pupils  to  spell  through  it.  As  a 
dealer  in  charms  he  writes  verses  of  the  Kuraan,  to  be  bound  round 
the  arm,  or  hung  on  the  neck,  to  ward  off  or  cure  diseases,  or  to  ward 
off  evil  spirits  or  the  influence  of  the  evil  eye  and  dreams.  He  interprets 


1 He  calls  from  the  highest  place  in  the  mosque,  before  sunrise,  God  is  great  God  is 
great  (this  four  times  over)  ; I bear  witness  there  is  no  God  but  one  God  (this  twicej  ; 1 
bear  witness  that  Muhammad  is  his  prophet  (this  twice)  ; come  to  pray  (twice) ; come  to 
salvation  (twice)  ; prayers  are  better  than  sleep  (twice)  ; God  is  great  (twice) ; there  is  no 
God  but  one  (once).  Except  that  the  words  c prayers  are  better  than  sleep J are  left  out, 
the  call  to  each  of  the  other  four  prayers  is  the  same.  This  is  the  bunni  form;  hhialis 
after  the  words  ‘ come  to  salvation/  add  ‘ come  to  an  act J (twice)  ; they  never  use  the 
phrase  ‘ prayers  are  better  than  sleep/ 

2 In  some  mosques  there  is  no  mulla.  In  such  cases  a mujaicar  or  any  one  of  the 
congregation  would  call  to  prayers,  and  the  man  of  best  position  in  the  congregation 

would  act  as  leader. 
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dreams  and  cures  fever , bad  eyes,  and  rheumatism.  For  fever  he  gives 
a black  string  with  ten  or  fifteen  knots  to  be  worn  round  the  neck ; 
or  he  reads  some  verses  from  the  Kura  an,  breathes  them  on  a jar  of 
water  and  gives  the  water  to  the  patients  to  drink  ; for  bad  eyes  he 
gives  an  amulet  tdawiz , or  a wick  palita  correctly  fatilah  to  be 
burnt.  The  Gujarat  mull  a tabes  no  part  in  any  birth  marriage  or 
death  ceremony.  In  reward  for  his  mosque  duties  the  congregation 
arrange  in  turns,  morning  and  evening,  to  send  the  mull  a cooked  food. 
Besides  his  food,  during  the  Ramazan  he  generally  gets  about  8 annas 
in  money  from  each  house.  For  teaching  he  gets  every  Friday  about 
i anna  from  each  pupil.  On  the  feast  or  id  days,  he  writes  for  each 
of  the  boys,  in  ornamental  style,  on  a gilt  and  painted  and  illuminated 
sheet  of  paper  a verse  from  the  Kuraan,  or  some  Hindustani  or 
Persian  poetry,  the  boys  paying  him  2 annas  to  one  rupee  according 
to  their  parents’  means.  From  a boy  who  passes  the  scripture  test,1 
he  gets  a suit  of  clothes  or  He.  1 to  Rs.  50  in  money.  He  makes  little 
from  his  charms,  from  about  a quarter  to  half  an  anna. 

The  singer  of  elegies  marsidhkhan,  is  found  only  among  Shiahs. 
Together  with  some  knowledge  of  Persian  and  Hindustani,  he  must 
have  a good  voice  and  a musical  - ear.  He  is  generally  self-taught. 
At  the  Muharram  time,  from  the  first  to  the  fortieth  day  he  sings 
eleg.es  in  honour  of  Hasan,  Husain,  and  the  other  martyrs  of  Karbala. 
Sometimes  a famous  elegy  singer  marsidhkhan  is  invited  from  Lakh- 
nau  or  Bombay.  The  Shiahs  of  Laklmau  have  raised  the  composition 
and  singing  or  recital  of  elegies  to  an  art.  Some  of  the  Lakhnau  elegy 
composers  and  rec.ters  now  take  rank  as  poets  of  elegance  and  distinc- 
tion in  Findustani  literature.  Large  sums  of  money  are  contributed 
sometimes  by  the  Shiahs  of  the  chief  towns  of  Gujarat  and  sometimes 
by  one  rich  Shiah  alone  to  be  pa  d to  an  elegy  singer  of  note  who  is  called 
to  pass  the  Muharram.  He  composes  his  elegies  for  the  occasion  and 
sings  them  or  recites  them  at  the  Xmambadas.  His  language  voice 
and  delivery  are  all  so  trained  as  to  throw  his  congregation  into  trans- 
ports of  grief  for  the  wrongs  of  the  illustrious  sufferers  of  Karbala 
and  with  rage  and  hatred  towards  the  authors  of  their  woe  and  their 
descendants. 

Except  in  cities  and  towns  where  the  kdzi  or  judge  does  the  duty 
on  Fridays  and  feast-days  the  sermon  khutbah  is  read  by  the  Jchatib 
or  preacher.  The  office  of  preacher  requires  no  special  training,  and 
especially  in  north  Gujarat  is  generally  hereditary.  The  holder  of  the 
office  neither  teaches  nor  deals  in  charms  and  generally  follows  some 
calling  or  profession. 

The  law-doctor  maulavi  is  in  many  respects  the  most  important  and 
prosperous  of  Musalman  religious  officers.2  These  men  are  as  a body 
intelligent  and  well  read,  some  of  them  with  a good  knowledge  of 
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1 £ee  page  162. 

2 Except  a few  who  have  a name  for  learning,  the  maulavis  are  the  representatives 
of  the  great  preachers  and  holy  men  who  came  to  Gujarlt  during  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries.  In  honour  of  most  of  these  saints,  their  representatives  hold  a 
yearly  meeting  or  uras . rLo  this  meeting  the  disciples  murids  come  bringing  gifts 
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Arabic.  In  addition  to  their  regular  duties  as  law-doctors  teachers 
and  professors,  some  mania  vis  act  as  spiritual  guides  and  also  cure- 
diseases  with  charms  and  amulets.  As  a doctor  of  Muhammadan  law, 
the  maulavi  occasionally  gives  legal  opinions.* 1  As  a religious  teacher 
the  maulavi,  on  certain  occasions,  in  private  dwellings,  preaches  a 
sermon  waaz  on  the  text  of  a verse  from  the  Kuraan.2  As  a professor,, 
he  teaches  youths  of  fourteen  to  twenty  Arabic  law,  logic,  ethics,  or 
theology.  Sometimes  a maulavi  possesses  in  addition  to  his  other 
religious  accomplishments  that  of  knowing  the  whole  of  the  Kuraan  by 
heart.  This  is  a qualification  much  in  request  during  the  Ramazan  when 
the  leader  or  Imam  of  the  long  night  prayers  or  tardwih  is  expected  to 
recite  one  of  the  thirty  chapters  of  the  Kuraan  each  night  so  as  to 
complete  the  whole  by  the  last  night  of  that  sacred  month.  Any  one 
who  knows  the  Kuraan  by  heart  has  the  title  of  Hafiz  placed  before 
his  name.  For  this  service  he  is  paid  at  the  end  of  the  month  Rs.  5 to 
Rs.  50  by  the  people  vTho  follow  him  in  the  prayers  or  by  some  one  rich 
member  of  the  congregation.  The  Hafiz  is  not  always  a maulavi . 
Many  a man  with  no  learning  is  a good  Hafiz  so  long  as  he  remembers 
the  words.  Asa  rule  the  people  treat  a Hafiz  with  much  consideration, 
believing  that  a man  who  is  a Hafiz,  frees  twenty  generations  of  his 
ancestors  and  descendants  from  the  fire  of  J eliannam  or  hell.  M any  of  the 
maulavis  who  are  spiritual  guides  are  the  descendants  of  some  of  the 
early  missionaries.  A maulavi  who  follows  the  profession  of  spiritual 
guide,  spends  several  months  of  the  year  doing  little  beyond  preaching 
an  occasional  sermon  or  reading  prayers.  He  generally  starts  about 
the  beginning  of  Muharram,  and  for  eight  or  nine  months  travels 
through  the  districts  and  villages  where  his  followers  live.3  On  reacli- 


to  tlie  shrine.  As  a rule  the  ricli  among  them  are  entertained  by  the  hosts.  In  the 
evening  the  shrine,  covered  with  the  richest  cloths,  is  brightly  lighted,  music  plays,  and 
to  the  beating  of  one-hand-droms  or  daft,  the  men  forming  a circle  with  a slow  quaint 
movement  called  ratib,  dance  round  the  shrine  beating  their  bodies  with  swords  and' 
ringed  daggers,  but  through  the  power  of  the  saint  doing  themselves  no  harm. 

1 (Some  maulavis  are  deeply  read  in  temporal  and  spiritual  law,  and  make  their 
knowledge  of  the  intricacies  and  contradictions  of  the  Muhammadan  law  a source  of 
gain  in  inheritance  cases.  In  such  suits  maulavis  supply  both  sides  with  orders 
masalas , each  opposed  to  the  other,  till  one  of  the  parties,  satisfying  their  avarice,  hinds 
them  to  his  cause. 

2 Private  services  are  held  both  at  times  of  joy  and  sorrow.  The  times  of  joy  are 
marriages  and  house-openings.  The  sad  occasions  are  on  the  day  of  death,  the  third 
and  the  fortieth  days  after  death,  and  the  year  after  death.  These  services  are  of  two 
kinds,  the  toadz  or  sermon  and  the  maulud  or  nativity  hymn.  The  waaz  consists  of  a 
sermon  by  the  maulavi  accompanied  by  an  assistant  called  muTcri  who  in  Fersian  and 
Hindustani,  before  and  after  the  sermon,  chants  the  praises  of  the  Prophet.  The 
maulud  hymns,  in  honour  of  the  Prophet's  birth,  are  chanted  in  Arabic  and  sometimes 
in  Hindustani  by  a band  of  fifteen  to  twenty  choristers.  These  choristers  also  accom- 
pany the  funerals  of  the  rich  chanting  hymns  in  praise  of  the  Prophet. 

3 Some  pivzdddhs  have  followers  only  in  a few  villages,  some  in  all  parts  of  Gujarat, 
and  some  not  only  in  Gujarat  but  in  places  far  distant  as  the  Mauritius  and  Natal,  in 
Burma,  and  in  Singapur.  When  a pirzdddh  dies  his  sons  distribute  among  themselves 
their  father’s  people,  assigning  to  each  son  a certain  number  of  households.  It  some- 
times happens  that  for  a sum  of  money  or  other  consideration,  one  plrzddah  makes  over 
to  another  the  spiritual  charge  and  the  income  derived  from  a certain  number  of 
families.  Most  of  a pirzctdalis  people  are  the  children  of  followers  and  have  to  go 
through  no  special  initiatory  rites.  But  some  among  them,  especially  women  and  all 
new  adherents,  are  formally  received  as  the  disciples  of  their  spiritual  guide.  This 
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mg’  a village,  the  maulavi  takes  up  his  quarters  in  the  mosque  or  with 
the  richest  of  his  disciples.  Here  he  preaches  teaches  and  visits  from 
house  to  house,  prescribing  for  those  who  are  sick.  His  followers, 
especially  the  Broach  Sunni  Bolioras  who  have  much  respect  for  their 
spiritual  guides,  not  only  look  upon  him  as  their  teacher  and  adviser  in 
this  world,  but  trust  that  his  merit  and  that  of  his  forefathers  will 
ensure  their  welfare  in  the  next.  According  to  the  number  of  his 
people  in  any  village  and  the  distance  he  has  to  go  to  visit  his  other 
followers,  the  ma.ualvi’s  stay  in  one  place  lasts  from  a few  days  to 
several  weeks.  While  he  is  with  them  the  people  make  him  gifts. 
As  a rule,  except  when  one  of  them  is  sick  or  is  anxious  that  he  should 
be  present  at  a marriage  or  other  family  event,  the  maulavi  does 
not  come  back  till  a year  is  over.  As  a eurer  of  diseases  the 
maulavi  like  the  mulla , writes  texts  for  charms  and  amulets  against 
sickness.  For  a sick  patient  he  gives  a knotted  string  necklace  or 
writes  a charm  in  sacred  characters  on  paper  or  a chapter  of  the 
Kuraan  with  saffron-water  on  a china  plate.  The  ink  or  saffron  is 
washed  off:  and  the  water  drank.  The  maulavi  does  not  claim  the 
power  of  driving  out  spirits,  and,  as  a rule,  would  refuse  to  treat  a 
person  possessed  except  as  he  would  treat  other  sick  people.  In  most 
cases  the  connection  between  the  Maulavi’ s family  and  their  people  has 
lasted  for  several  generat’ons.  But  it  sometimes  happens  that  a 
stranger,  an  Arab,  an  Afghan,  or  a North  Indian  wandering  through 
the  country,  by  some  grace  of  manner,  great  learning,  eloquence,  asceti- 
cism, or  some  lucky  cure,  draws  together  a body  of  followers.  Though 
few  of  them  are  rich,  maulavis,  as  a rule  are  by  no  means  badly  off.  As 
a doctor  of  laws,  he  receives  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case  from 
Rs.  10  to  Rs.  1 00  ; as  a preacher  he  gets  a gift  of  Rs.  2 for  preaching  in 
a private  house.  For  Iris  services  as  a master  or  professor  he  takes  no 
fees.  Those  who  are  spiritual  guides  pirzacldhs , are  paid  from  each 
house  of  their  followers  Rs.  2 to  Rs.  10  a year.  This  is  given  partly 
when  the  guide  visits  his  peop'e  and  partly  at  the  yearly  festival  in 
honour  of  the  guides’  forefathers.  When  a marriage  takes  place  in  his 
family,  the  guide  asks  all  his  followers,  and  they  are  expected  to  attend, 
bringing  presents  of  Rs.  10  to  Rs.  50. 

Under  Muhammadan  rule  the  Kdzi  was  the  civil  and  criminal 
judge.  Now  except  that  he  leads  the  public  prayers  on  the  days  of 
the  Ramazan  and  Bair  feasts,  he  is  little  more  than  a registrar  of 
marriages  and  divorces.* 1  In  spite  of  the  loss  of  his  most  important 
functions,  the  Kdzi  holds  a high  place  in  the  Musalman  community.2 
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ceremony  consists  chiefly  of  repeating  a prayer  and  receiving  a table  shajrah  of  the 
gnide’s  saintly  forefathers,  imparting  certain  mysteries  and  making  the  proselyte  drink 
of  a cup  touched  by  the  guide’s  lips.  Spiritual  guides  are  looked  up  to  as  fathers. 

1 Except  when  an  extra  fee  is  paid,  the  kdzi  does  not  himself  attend  marriages.  He  is 
represented  by  a deputy  ndib,  who  is  paid  by  the  Tcazi  Rs.  5 to  Rs.  10  a month.  Separate 
marriage  and  divorce  registers  are  kept. 

2 The  office  of  kdzi  is  elective  in  Surat  and  Broach  and  hereditary  at  Ahmedab&d. 
In  most  cases  the  pay  of  the  kdzi  is  partly  drawn  from  an  endowment.  He  also  receives 
for  each  marriage,  from  the  rich  a shawl  worth  about  Rs.  40  or  Rs.  50  and  Rs.  5 in 
cash,  and  from  the  middle  class  and  poor  about  Rs.  and  on  the  id  days  when  he 
appears  in  the  Mughal  turban,  chatriddr  that  is  umbrella-like  in  south  Gujariit  and 
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Excepting* 1 2  the  efforts  of  WaliMbi  and  orthodox  maul  avis  to  add  to 
the  number  of  their  people,  there  is  at  present  (a.d.  1897)  in  Gujarat 
little  attempt  to  spread  Islam.  Now  and  again  a Hindu  of  the  lower 
class  from  worldly  or  other  motives  changes  his  religion,  and  is  for 
a time  the  subject  of  talk.  But  cases  of  conversion  from  the  preaching 
or  teaching  of  religious  men  are  almost  unknown.1 

Except  the  Muharram , the  Ramazan , anil  the  Bah'  festivals, 
Sunnis  and  Shiahs  keep  different  holy  days.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
year  comes  the  month  of  Muharram,  sacre  1 to  the  memory  of  the 
Imams  Hasan  and  Husain.  All  the  world  over  man  craves  excitement, 
the  stirring  of  the  nerves  in  grief,  if  not  in  joy.  The  popularity  of 
the  frantic  lament  for  Adonis ; of  the  pitiful  tale  of  the  hero  Itustam 
slay i Dg  his  unknown  son  Sohrab ; of  the  long-drawn  sorrow  of  the 
Christian  Passion,  show  the  longing  for  the  uncloying  luxury  of  grief.3 
So  deep-seated  a craving  for  grief  could  not  rest  satisfied  with  the  hard 
demand  of  Islam  for  silent  submission  to  the  will  of  the  Almighty 
enjoining  even  women  to  cease  to  mourn  their  dead.  Among  the  first 
martyrs  of  the  Faith  the  Persian  passion  for  grief  found"'  at  an  early  date 
one  martyrdom  the  picturesque  pathos  of  whose  surroundings  set  ting- 
ling every  cord  of  human  pity.  Hie  children  and  women  of  the  noblest 
house  on  earth  deceived  deserted  and  tortured  with  thirst;  the  child's 
arms  stretched  forth  for  the  blessing  of  the  Imam  lopped  at  the  wrist ; 
the  babe  shot  in  its  father's  arms  ; the  noblest  and  bravest  leader  of 
Islam  trusting  to  no  weapon  but  to  the  justness  of  his  cause  betrayed 
and  surrounded;  his  choice  of  death  to  d’shonour;  his  lonely  last  onset; 
his  wounds,  his  death,  his  mutilation,  all  these  miseries  caused  not  by 
an  enemy  of  the  Faith  but  by  a kinsman  a former  friend  and  fellow- 
champion.  Oh  the  pity  of  it  ! The  pity  of  it  ! 

The  Sunni  objects  to  the  choice  of  Hasan  and  Husain  as  the  martyrs 
most  worthy  to  be  mourned.  What  he  asks,  of  Umar,  the  companion 
of  the  Prophet  who  lingered  three  days  in  his  death  agonies  inflicted  by 
the  knife  of  the  Magian  assassin  Abu-Luiu,  called  by  the  Persians 
Baba-Flruz.  What  of  Utliman,  the  third  Khalifah  who  died  his  head 
bowed  in  prayer  after  the  agonies  of  a three  days  thirst  ? What 
still  more  of  Ali  the  father  of  Husain  ? How  was  Husain  greater, 
how  his  end  more  grievous  than  the  end  of  the  Lion  of  God  ? 


gumbuz  that  is  dome-like  in  the  north,  and  the  long  rob eja’mah,  he  gets  by  subscription  a 
pair  of  embroidered  shawls  worth  about  Rs.  50  and  about  Rs.  100  in  cash. 

1 When  a Hindu  agrees  to  embrace  Islam  a party  of  Musalmans  are  called  together 
and  in  their  presence  lie  repeats  the  creed.  Then  sugared-water  is  drunk  and  the  convert 
is  set  on  a horse  and  led  in  state  through  the  town.  On  his  return  he  is  circumcised, 
and  a Musalman  name,  generally  either  Abdalla'h  creature  or  slave  of  All&h,  or  Din 
Muhammad  He  who  has  entered  the  Faith  of  Muhammad  is  given  him.  The 
expenses  are  borne  by  the  person  under  whose  patronage  the  convert  enters  Islam. 

2 Compare  the  Hindustani : Kijd  g ham  hai  maze  ha  hi  tabidt  naliin  bharti  ! How 
sweet  is  grief  that  never  cloys. 

3 As  early  as  the  Bovide  8ultdns  (a.d.  945-1097)  the  people  of  Baghdad  dressed  in 
black  sackcloth  and  threw  dust  about  their  heads  in  the  streets.  Ockley’s  History  of 
the  Saracens,  II.  189.  In  H.  352  (a.d.  963)  mourning  for  the  death  of  Husain  was 
openly  observed  by  Muiz-zud-daulah  Deilami  in  Baglidld  and  in  H.  389  (a.c.  998) 
flags  were  carried  and  elegies  with  loud  lamentations  publicly  sung  in  memory  of 
Husain’s  martyrdom.  Elliot,  VIII.  33. 
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True,  the  Shiah  replies,  the  deaths  of  the  first  martyrs  of  the  Faith 
may  have  caused  sorer  loss  to  Islam.  Still  the  surroundings  of  none 
combined  such  varied  and  complete  pathos  as  the  last  day  of  Husain. 
Once  more  the  harder-grained  Arab  urges  : Even  for  Ali  the  Lion  of 
God,  such  unbridled  mourning  is  wrong.  Husain  died  in  accordance 
with  the  Will  of  Allah.  That  Will  can  do  no  wrong.  To  cry  out 
against  it  is  to  blaspheme.  The  softer  Persian  falls  back,  perhaps 
unconsciously,  on  his  ancient  dogma  of  Dualism.  There  are  two 
powers,  Evil  and  Good.  Sometimes  against  the  Will  of  the  Almighty 
the  Evil  prevails.  Such  a time  was  the  A/ictory  of  the  Ahriman 
Shamr.  Did  not  the  whole  of  nature  mourn  the  destruction  of  the 
noble  Husain,  On  the  bitter  black  tenth  of  Muharram  the  beams  of 
the  sun  were  dim  and  blood-red,  so  that  at  noon  da  v the  stars  shone 
quivering  m the  blood-red  sky.  Under  each  stone  the  earth  sweated 
blood.  When  the  head  of  the  martyr  passed  within  the  palace  of 
Kufah,  its  walls  wept  tears  of  blood.  This  the  Sunni  rejects  as  unreal 
and  overstrained..  The  Shiah  in  reply  upbraids  the  Sunni.  You  turn 
a season  of  mourning  into  a time  of  foolish  shows  and  noisy  revelry. 
This  unseemliness  the  stricter  Arab-swayed  Sunni  admits.  The 
thoughtful  mourn,  they  say ; only  the  thoughtless  join  in  revelry. 
This  riot  and  noise  is  the  local  or  Indian  element  in  the  Muharram. 
As  the  special  features  of  the  Persian  Muharram  find  their  origin  in 
the  laments  and  the  beliefs  of  the  earlier  faiths  so  the  Indian  addi- 
tions have  their  roots  in  the  deep  rich  soil  of  Hindu  spirit-belief.  The 
death  and  mourning  season  for  Hasan  and  Husain,  like  all  times  of  death 
and  mourning  draw  on  the  mourners  hosts  of  spirits.  These  spirits 
are  not  all  bad  and  not  all  unfriendly  to  man.  Only  all  are  unhoused, 
now  cold  now  hot,  always  naked,  driven  shelterless  through  space. 
Some  we  can  please  and  coax  into  guardians,  housing  them  in  that  pet 
home  of  spirits,  a handsome  tomb.  Others  we  can  lodge  in  that  house 
of  spirits  the  horseshoe,  or  tempt  into  the  great  spirit-haunt  the 
tiger,  letting  them  play  in  the  bodies  of  our  men  and  boys.  For  the 
rest  we  cannot  provide.  These  with  shoutings,  drums,  and  buffetings 
we  drive  forth  from  our  midst.  The  Indian  element  of  nervous 
excitement  might  have  died  sobered  into  grayness  by  the  Puritanism 
of  Islam.  Fortunately  the  revelry  is  kept  alive  by  the  Hindu  belief 
in  the  spirit-scaring  power  of  the  rites  of  Muharram. 

Among  the  Sunnis  of  north  Gujarat,  the  Muharram  is  a season  of 
sorrow,  the  women  of  the  poorer  classes  for  ten  days  singing  mourning’ 
songs  and  beating  their  breasts.  Put  in  the  south  after  the  fourth 
day  the  mourning  changes  to  merriment  and  masquerade.1  Some  go 
about  in  bands  richly  and  curiously  dressed,  singing  with  or  without 
the  accompaniment  of  a drum  or  clhol  and  guitar  the  story  of  Hasan 
and  Husain'’ s sufferings  and  death.  Others  in  fulfilment  of  a vow 
dress  their  children  in  green  like  religious  beggars,  or,  but  this  is  done 
only  by  the  lower  classes,  they  paint  themselves  as  tigers  or  in  some  other 
grotesque  guise,  and  beg  from  house  to  house.  Others  again  make 
themselves  Dulds  that  is  bridegrooms.  A Shiah  belief  is  current  that 


1 The  only  observance  kept  up  after  the  fourth  day  is  placing  at  the  roadside  plain  or 
sugared- water  for  the  use  of  children  and  travellers.  This  is  done  till  the  tenth  day. 
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when  the  band  of  Holy  Karbala  martyrs  was  besieged  and  hemmed  in 
within  their  intrenched  camp  by  the  merciless  Ubaidullah-ibni-Zi&d, 
a marriage  between  Kasim,  the  youthful  nephew  of  Husain  and 
Husain’s  little  daughter  the  lady  Sakmali,  was  stopped  by  the  slaughter 
of  the  bridegroom.  Some  Dakhan  Musalmans  came  into  possession 
of  the  cast  shoe  of  the  bridegroom’s  horse.  They  brought  it  to  India 
and  during  the  Muharram  when  the  relics  of  the  Karbala  are  exposed 
to  view  Lord  Horseshoe  or  Nal  Salieb,  in  which  dwells  somethin  g of 
the  bridegroom’s  spirit,  works  miraculous  cures.  It  follows  that  the 
holder  of  Lord  Horseshoe  may  receive  into  him  the  spirit  or  hdl  of  the 
bridegroom.  To  gain  this  inspiration  the  following  rules  are  observed. 
A silver  or  iron  rod  two  to  three  feet  long  ending  in  a massive  crescent 
or  horseshoe  and  covered  on  all  sides  with  peacock-tail  feathers  is  for 
a considerable  time  set  before  some  burning  incense.  In  the  Dakhan 
especially  in  Haidarabad  after  each  Muharram  many  such  rods  with 
horse-shoe  tops  are  thrown  into  a well.  Before  the  next  Muharram 
all  who  have  thrown  their  rods  into  it  repair  to  the  well  and  await  the 
pleasure  of  the  martyr  who  makes  the  rod  of  the  person  he  has  chosen 
to  become  a bridegroom  rise  to  the  surface.  In  Gujarat  this  miracle 
is  not  vouchsafed.  In  Gujarat  a hole  is  dug  about  a foot  broad  and  a 
foot  deep.  In  this  hole  a fire  is  kindled  and  the  person  who  has 
vowed  to  become  a Dula  goes  round  the  tire  seven  or  eleven  times.  If 
the  man  or  any  of  his  friends  notices  the  bridegroom-spirit  moving  the 
devotee  they  wave  the  rod  with  the  feathers  up  and  down  before  his 
face  fanning  him  gently  while  incense  is  freely  burnt.  The  people 
round  keep  up  a chorus  of  Dula  Dula  Dula  Dula  to  the  measure  of 
which  the  person  wishing  to  be  possessed  sways  at  first  in  gentle  and 
by  degrees  in  more  violent  oscillations.  When  the  full  power  of  the 
breath  or  hdl  fills  the  devotee,  that  is  when  his  eyeballs  turn  up  and 
become  fixed  in  a stony  stare  and  his  body  grows  cold  he  is  made  to 
keep  h:s  face  bowed  among  the  peacock  feathers.  After  his  face  has  been 
for  some  time  pressed  in  the  feathers  the  spirit  seizes  him  and  he  rushes 
out  heedless  of  water  or  of  fire.  As  he  starts  one  of  his  friends  holds  him 
from  behind  supporting  and  steadying  him.  He  guides  the  Du  la's 
aimless  impulse  to  the  place  or  ah  lid  (Ids  of  other  Dulus  and  TadzkiJis 
where  fresh  incense  is  burnt  before  his  face.  On  his  way  from  place  to 
place  the  Dula  is  stopped  by  wives  praying  for  the  blessing  of  children 
or  the  removal  of  a rival  or  the  casting  out  of  a ginn  or  other  evil  spirit. 
To  secure  a son  the  Dula  generally  directs  a flower  or  two  to  be  picked 
from  the  jasmin  garlands  that  deck  his  shoe-rod.  On  returning  to 
his  own  place  or  ah  Jidda  the  Dula  falls  senseless  and  after  remaining 
senseless  for  an  hour  or  two  regains  consciousness.  Only  those  can 
become  possessed  who  have  vowed  to  be  Dulds.  Even  to  these  the  afflatus 
is  sometimes  denied.  No  woman  can  be  possessed  by  the  Dula  spirit. 

Many  prepare  Tadziahs 1 or  Id  blits,  bamboo  and  tinsel  models  of  the 
shrine  of  the  Imam  at  Karbala,  some  of  them  large  and  handsome 


1 In  Surat,  where  the  practice  of  Muharram  shows  is  carried  further  than  in  other 
parts  of  Gujanft,  on  the  evening-  of  the  fifth,  after  eating  consecrated  sugar-cakes  called 
chitngu's , children  are  dressed  in  green  and  presents  of  cakes,  and,  in  the  case  of 
families  connected  by  betrothal,  green  clothes  are  sent.  Besides  dressing  as  tigers  men 
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costing  not  less  than  a hundred  rupees.  These  shrines  are  kept  in 
their  houses  for  several  days,  and  on  the  night  of  the  ninth  are  taken 
round  the  chief  streets.  As  the  tdbuts  pass  poor  Hindu  and  Musal- 
man  men  and  women  in  fulfilment  of  vows  not  unfrequently  throw 
themselves  in  the  roadway  aud  roll  in  front  of  the  shrine.  On  the 
tenth  day^  with  much  show  and  noise,  the  owners  of  the  shrines 
forming  a procession  take  them  to  a river  or  a lake  and  cast  them 
into  the  water.1  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  they  prepare 
sweet-bread  and  sugared-water  aud  distribute  it  among  their 
friends.2  Unlike  the  Sunnis,  the  Shiahs  keep  the  Muharram  for 
forty  days.  Of  these  the  first  ten  are  a time  of  special  mourning. 
During  these  days  in  south  Gujarat,  a band  of  Shiahs  dressed  in 
black  aud  with  bare  feet  beating  drums  and  cymbals,  take  Hasan 
and  Husain’s  standards  from  tho  Imambada  aud  carry  them  in 
procession  to  the  house  of  some  one  who  has  made  a vow.  Here, 
after  beating  their  breasts  and  singing  dirges,  they  are  served  with 
sugared-water  sherbat , and  the  standards  are  decked  with  garlands 
of  flowers.  Again,  iu  the  morning  or  evening,  parties  of  twenty  to 
fifty  meet  in  some  Imambada  or  private  house  to  hear  the  story  of 
the  massacre  of  Karbala.  The  room  is  laid  with  carpets  and  over  a 
chair  set  in  a corner  a white  cloth  is  spread.  When  the  guests  are 
come  and  sugared-water  sherbat , or  in  the  north  opium-water  kasmiba, 
aud  the  pipe  have  passed  round,  one  of  their  number  standing  near 
the  chair  begins  to  read.  He  tells  of  the  virtues  of  their  leaders 
Hasan  and  Husain  and  of  Husain's  bravery,  dashing  almost  alone 
against  the  armies  of  the  Kiifis.  As  he  comes  to  their  leader's  last 
moments  and  death,  his  mournful  movements  and  tones  raise  among 
his  hearers  the  keenest  sympathy  and  grief  and  the  sonorous  tones 
of  the  speaker's  voice  are  drowned  by  the  sobs  aud  groans  of  his 
audience.  Then  moving  forward  among  them,  telling  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  martyr’s  wife  aud  little  children,  his  hearers  gather 
round  him  moaning  aloud  and  beating  their  breasts  with  so  fierce  a 
sorrow  that  they  sometimes  fall  senseless  to  the  ground.  The 
service  lasts  for  about  an  hour,  and  after  some  spiced-water  and 
mourning-sweets  halwa,  the  guests  take  their  leave.  Among  Sunnis 
the  dshura  or  tenth  day  of  the  Muharram  is  held  sacred  in  honour 
of  the  creation  of  Adam  and  Eve.  Many  observe  a fast  on  this  day 
after  the  example  of  the  Prophet. 

On  the  tenth  of  Safar  the  second  month,  Shiahs  repeat  dirges 
and  offer  prayers  for  the  souls  of  Hasan  and  Husain. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  the  same  month  come  the  Tera  or  Talan 
Tezi.  Sunnis  keep  this  day  in  honour  of  the  Prophet’s  recovery 
from  a severe  sickness.  In  the  morning  iu  north  Gujarat  prayers 
are  offered  for  the  Prophet  and  parched  gram  and  molasses  are 
eaten. 


and  boys  often  join  in  bands  called  gurolis,  and  go  about  singing  the  Muharram 
dirges,  dressed  like  Hindu  Uosdis  or  Husaini- Brahman  beggars. 

1 The  making  of  tadzicihs  is  said  to  date  from  the  time  of  Amir  Timur  (A.D.  1400)  who 
on  his  return  from  a pilgrimage  to  Karbala  built  a miniature  copy  of  Husain’s  tomb, 
which  ho  thought  added  to  the  mourning  ceremonies  of  the  first  teu  days  of  Muharram* 

* In  Ahmedabcid  some  of  the  best  Taazidhs  are  kept  iu  the  mosque. 
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Oil  the  last  Wednesday  of  the  same  month,  a day  known  as  the 
A'kliari-chdr-shambaJi , Sunni1  townspeople  fry  sweetmeats  and  eat 
them  in  the  fields  and  gardens  outside  of  the  city  in  memory  of  a 
recovery  of  the  Prophet  from  a dangerous  illness. 

The  twelfth  of  Rain -ul-awwal  the  third  month,  the  IFafat  or  day 
of  the  Prophet’s  death,  is  among  Sunnis  the  greatest  day  in  the 
year  next  to  the  ids.  In  the  evening  rice  and  milk  Mir,  a dish  of 
which  the  Prophet  was  fond,  is  cooked  and  prayers  are  offered  for 
tbe  Prophet'’ s soul."  In  the  evening  private  services  are  held  at  the 
mosques  with  sermons  and  chants.  After  the  service  is  over  the 
stone-footprint,  hair,  or  other  relic  of  the  Prophet  which  may  be 
treasured  in  the  mosque  is  shown. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  the  third  month  Gujarat  Musalmaus  mark 
the  Maulud  or  birthday  of  the  Prophet  by  feasting  and  giving 
presents. 

On  the  eleventh  of  Rabi-us-sdni  the  fourth  month,  Sunnis  cele- 
brate the  birth  of  Sayad  Abdul-Kadir  Jilani,  commonly  known  as 
the  Pirfin-Pir  or  Saint  of  Saints  of  Baghdad.  On  this  day  the  poor 
light  eleven  or  twenty-two  lamps,  and,  in  the  houses  of  the  rich  and 
well-to-do,  small  leafless  trees  or  green-bordered  frames  called 
mehdi , are  hung  with  eleven  lamps  and  covered  with  presents  of 
fruit  and  sweets  for  children.  At  night  powdered  sugared-bread  or 
malidaJi  is  eaten. 

On  the  eleven  first  nights  of  Rajab , the  sixth  or  nativity  month, 
in  honour  of  the  Prophet’s  birth,  among  Sunnis  sermons  or  vxtdzes 
are  preached  and  mauldds  chanted.  Greed  numbers  attend, 
and  on  the  eleventh  many  charitable  people  in  Ahmed abad  and 
some  in  Surat  and  Broach,  give  a morsel  of  sacred  food  called 
tabarrulv  to  every  one  present.  At  Ahmedabad  the  heads  of  the 
llafais,  followers  of  Sayad  Ahmed  Kablr  a nephew  of  the  Piran-Pir, 
march  about  carrying  green  banners,  playing  kettledrums,  and 
brandishing  and  beating  their  bodies  with  a chained  mace  gurz,  with 
a poiuted  handle.  They  are  generally  asked  by  more  than  one  person 
to  share  the  sacred  food  or  tabarrulv  which  is  served  to  them  in  small 
dishes. 

On  the  fourteenth  evening  of  S hadbdn  the  eighth  month,  comes 
the  night  of  record  Shab-i-bardt.  On  this  night  the  fates  of  unborn 
souls  are  registered  in  heaven.  Among  Sunnis  requiems  are  sung, 
sweets  and  sweet-bread  are  eaten  and  sent  as  presents  to  friends,  and 
fireworks  are  let  off  or  sent  to  relatives,  especially  to  those  to 
whom  a son  or  daughter  of  the  house  is  betrothed. 

The  nineteenth  and  twenty-first  days  of  the  ninth  month  Ramazan 
termed  Katli  Imam  All  and  Hazral  Alt,  are  kept  holy  by  Shiahs, 


1 The  festival  is  common  both  to  Shiahs  and  Sunnis.  Shiahs  say  that  as  Safar  is 
the  linlUckiest  of  months,  its  last  day  is  passed  in  feasting  out  of  the  city,  that  evil 
may  remain  outside  and  not  find  its  way  into  their  homes. 

2 These  customs  are  observed  from  the  first  to  the  twelfth  of  llabf- ul-awwal,  the 
twelfth  day  being  held  most  sacred.  The  Shiahs  fix  this  festival  on  the  28th  of  the 
the  same  month. 
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tbo  nineteenth  as  the  clay  on  which  Ali  was  wounded  and  the 
twenty-first  as  the  day  on  which  he  died.  On  both  days  they  give 
beggars  food  and  pray  for  Aids  soul  and  mourn. 

At  the  end  of  the  Ramazan  fast,  that  is  on  the  first  day  of 
S/i  aw w til  the  tenth  month,  comes  the  fast-breaking  festival  Id-ul-Fiir 
commonly  known  as  the  Ramazan  Id}  This  feast  is  one  of  the  two 
greatest  Musalman  festivals.  Sunnis  and  Shiahs  of  all  ages  and  of 
both  sexes  bathe  put  on  new  clothes  and  perfume  themselves. 
They  give  alms  in  money  or  grain  mostly  wheat,  this  form  of  charity 
being  called  t ' fitrahj  for  without  alms  their  fast  is  vain,  and  take  a 
light  meal  of  vermicelli  milk  clarified-butter  sugar  and  dates. 
Bet  ween  eight  and  twelve  the  men  form  a procession  and  escort  the 
hdzi  or  other  Musalman  of  high  position  to  the  Idtjdh  that  is  the 
place  for  the  special  Id  prayers  most  of  them  repeating  mentally 
the  glorification  of  the  name  of  Allah  in  the  following  words  : 
‘ All&h-o-Afcbar  ! Alldh-o-Akbar  ! Ld-Ildha  illalldho  Alldh-o- Ahtar  ! 
AlldJi-o-alcbar  wa  lillaMl  hamd 3 Great  is  Allah,  great  is  Allah  : 
There  be  none  as  great  as  Allah  : Great  is  Allah,  unto  Him  be  all 
praise.  The  prayers  at  the  Idgah  together  with  an  Arabic  sermon, 
in  an  old  stereotyped  form  in  praise  of  the  Id,  read  by  the  Kazi 
standing  on  the  pulpit,  wooden  staff  in  hand  in  imitation  of  the 
Prophet  (on  whom  be  peace)  last  for  about  an  hour  and  a half,  and 
when  the  prayers  and  sermon  are  over,  the  people  go  home  and  spend 
the  rest  of  the  day  in  feasting,  making  presents  and  paying  and 
receiving  visits. 

On  the  tenth  day  of  Zilliajj  the  twelfth  month,  the  day  after  the 
chief  pilgrimage  dayyit  Makkah,  comes  the  second  great  feast,  the 
festival  of  sacrifice  Id-uz-zuha,  also  called  the  Baler  or  Cow -Id 
in  commemoration  of  the  offering  of  Ismael  by  Abraham.1 2  Early 
in  the  morning  religious  beggars  and  others  crowd  round  the 
dwellings  of  Musalmans  begging  for  alms.  On  this  Id  as  on  the 
Ramazan  Id  all,  except  those  who  are  mourning  the  loss  of  a near 
relative,  wash  put  on  their  best  clothes  and  perfume  themselves 
according  to  the  behest  and  the  practice  of  the  Prophet.  The  whole 
body  of  Sunni  Musalmans  go  riding  or  driving  in  procession  to  the 
Idgah  and  after  prayers  return  home,  and,  if  they  can  afford  it, 
sacrifice  goats  and  send  presents  of  the  flesh  to  relations  and  friends. 
The  rest  of  the  day  is  spent  in  visiting.  Alms3  are  generally  given 
about  the  time  of  the  Baler  festival,  either  in  cash  in  grain  or  in 
cloth. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  Zilliajj ^ the  twelfth  month  a great  Shiah 
holiday  called  the  lake  holiday  Id-i-ghadir  is  held.  On  this  day  the 
Prophet  seated  by  a lake  proclaimed  in  a joyous  moment  that  Ali 
was  his  own  flesh  and  body. 


1 Shiahs  differ  from  Sunnis  in  keeping  the  Ramazan  Id  a day  sooner  and  in  not 
going  to  the  fdgah. 

" Musalmans  hold  that  Ismael,  not  Isaac,  was  the  son  offered  by  Abraham. 

3 Alms  {zakdt  or  purification)  should  be  given  of  five  tilings,  money,  cattle,  grain, 
fruit,  and  merchandise.  The  amount  varies,  though  in  general  it  is  said  to  be 
one-twentieth  of  a year’s  income.  Alms  should  be  given  to  pilgrims,  beggars,  debtors, 
religious  champions,  travellers,  and  proselytes. 
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On  the  twenty-eighth  of  Zilhajj  comes  the  festival  of  Baba 
Shuja-ud-diu  Abu  Lulu  a fire-worshipping  convert  to  Islam,  who, 
on  this  day  murdered  the  Khalifah  Umar.  On  this  account  Sh’ahs 
hold  the  day  sacred  and  rejoice  for  three  days. 

Besides  their  faith  in  the  leading  doctrines  of  their  religion,  a belief 
in  spirits,  in  magic,  and  in  the  power  of  the  evil  eye  has  a strong 
hold  on  the  Musalmans  of  Gujarat.1  Evil  spirits  out  of  hatred  to 
mankind,  and  spirits  either  good  or  bad  forced  to  do  so  by  some  magi- 
c’an,  cause  men  grievous  harm,  making  them  mad  or  sick,  destroying 
their  houses,  or  taking  away  their  goods.  When  any  one  k suddenly 
struck  dumb  or  appears  mad,  shaking  his  head  or  moving  about  rest- 
lessly or  lying  prostrate,  his  friends  fear  that  he  may  be  possessed  by 
a devil.  A religious  man,  a Sayad  or  Mulla  kuown  tohave  power  over 
spirits,  is  called  in.  He  finds  out  the  name  of  the  pa  dent,  when 
and  under  what  circumstances  he  was  seized,  inquires  into  the 
symptoms,  decides  whether  it  is  a case  of  possession  or  of  simple 
sickness,  aud,  if  it  is  a case  of  possession,  by  what  incantation  or 
spell  the  spirit  can  best  be  cast  out. 

The  Kuraan  though  forbidding  its  practice  enjoins  a belief  in  the 
existence  of  magic.  Though  forbidden  magic  is  often  resorted  to 
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especially  by  women.  The  chief  aims  are  to  win  another's  affections, 
to  cause  strife  between  rivals,  and  to  get  rid  of  a foe.  To  gain  the  first 
two  ends  love  or  hate  potions  are  given,  and  to  gain  the  third  ail  image 
of  the  victim  is  made  in  dough  and  pricked  to  pieces  with  needles. 
Almost  all  men,  aud  Dheds  and  Kolis  in  an  especial  degree,  have  the 
power  of  the  evil  eye.  So  strong  is  this  belief  that  a Muhammadan 
will  seldom  eat  a meal  in  the  sight  of  a stranger,  and  before  taking 
his  infant  into  the  street  will  blot  his  face  with  collyrium  or  lampblack. 
According  to  the  Kuraan  the  first  teachers  of  magic  were  Harut  and 
Mar  fit,  two  angels  oE  high  estate,  who,  proud  of  their  purity,  railed  at 
the  passions  and  weaknessesof  the  sons  of  men.  This  boasting  offended 
the  Divine  Euler.  He  commanded  them  to  show  their  excellence  by 
sojourning  for  a time  under  equal  conditions  with  man  born  of  woman 
and  to  prove  their  worth  by  coming  out  scat  hi  ess  from  the  allurements 
of  Love  and  Passion.  Harut  and  Marut  were  dropped  from  heaven 
into  Babylon  where  their  great  knowledge  soon  gained  them  the  position 
of  judges.  They  long  administered  the  law  righteously.  At  last  came 
their  da}r  of  trial.  While  seated  on  the  tribunal  of  justice  a woman 
entered  the  judgment-hall  dowered  with  charms  so  rare  that  her  first 


1 Gujarat  Musalm&ns  believe  both  in  Muhammadan,  that  is  Arab  and  Persian,  and 
in  Hindu  spirits.  Of  Hindu  powers  the  ghost  bhut  and  the  witch  daJcan,  are  the  most 
common.  Musalm&n  spirits  belong  to  two  classes,  the  genii  ginns  or  good  spirits  and  the 
devils  shaitdns  or  had  spirits.  The  devils  are  descended  from  the  nine  sons  of  Satan  who 
by  birth  was  one  of  the  genii.  The  genii,  who  are  nine-tenths  spirit  and  one-tenth  flesh 
are  divided  into  twelve  troops  or  armies,  three  of  which  arc  Musalman.  Besides  the 
genius  and  the  demon  there  are  the  fairy  pari,  whose  shadow  makes  people  crazy,  and 
the  hiydbdni  or  ghoul.  To  gain  power  over  spirits  a man  must  learn  from  some  exorcist. 
He  must  pay  the  greatest  regard  to  cleanness,  he  must  pass  long  terms  in  fasts  and 
meditation,  he  must  be  very  careful  as  to  what  lie  eats,  learn  incantations  and  calcula- 
tions of  mystic  numbers  and  the  influences  of  the  planets,  and  spend  most  of  his  time  in 
repeating  incantations.  Those  who  go  through  this  training  are  chiefly  Sayads  and 
Mullas.  When  the  exorcist  is  satisfied  that  the  case  is  one  of  possession,  he  casts  out 
the  spirits  by  drawing  magic  squares  and  circles,  by  repeating  incantations  and  verses 
from  the  Kuraan,  or  by  giving  the  patient  a charm  to  cat  or  an  amulet  to  wear, 
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glance  fascinated  and  enslaved  her  angel-judges.  Her  suit  was  not 
just.  But  trusting  in  her  charms  she  addressed  herself  to  the  judges 
and  they^  listened  to  her  words  and  inclined  towards  her  with  amorous 
desire.  She  won  her  cause  to  the  immediate  and  eternal  damnation  of 
the  judges,  who  hang  head-down  fettered  with  chains  in  the  great  well 
of  Babylon  till  “ the  Day  of  Striking,  when  men  like  moths  shall  be 
scattered  abroad  and  the  mountains  shall  become  like  carded  wool/' 
Even  now  any  one  approaching  the  well  can  hear  the  ‘AD  ‘AD  of 
the  fallen  and  suffering  angels.  Further  by  hearing  their  voices  even 
though  he  sees  them  not  the  hearer  can  learn  magic.  The  study  of 
magic  though  somewhat  blighted  by  Western  materialism  is  still  pur- 
sued by  Indian  Musalmans.  It  is  not  rare  to  find  men  like  Muhammad 
Ali  Jinni  and  Muhammad  Chhail  of  Kathiawar  claiming  occult  powers 
and  occasionally  heartening  the  drooping  faith  of  admirers  by  successful 
displays  of  magic. 

Magic  js  of  two  kinds  Ruhani  and  Shaitani  that  is  divine  and  satanic. 
The  practice  of  satanic  magic  is  strictly  forbidden . Divine  magic  is  of  two 
kinds  Ulavi  high  and  Sujli  low.  The  practice  of  ulavi  or  high  magic  is 
the  commoner.  High  magic  is  a sublime  science  studied  only  by  g*ood 
men  for  good  ends.1  Perfection  in  High  Magic  consists  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  Is  mi  Adzam  or  Great  Name,  a knowledge  first  possessed  by  the 
Prophet  Soleiman  and  since  Soleiman  transmitted  to  those  only  who  are 
highly  favoured  by  Providence.  It  was  in  virtue  of  engraving  the  great 
name  on  his  ring  that  Soleiman  possessed  dominion  over  men  and  genii  and 
over  the  winds  and  birds  and  beasts.  By  pronouncing  the  Great  Name 
his  minister  a jinn  of  the  name  of  Asaf  in  a tree  transported  the  throne 
of  Bilkis  the  queen  of  Sheba  from  Yeman  to  the  court  of  Soleiman  at 
Jerusalem.  . The  uttering  of  SoleimaDs  name  casts  out  demons,  cures  the 
sick,  and  raises  the  dead.  Other  names  possess  special  virtues.  By  the 
names  Ihtam-karashat  and  Ihtam-fazashat,  two  madness-causing  and 
madness-curing  genii,  the  fiends  of  madness  are  U.v'ted  or  subdued. 
The  names  of  certain  prophets  and  holy  men  have  a bo  a special  charm. 
P urther  certain  verses  of  the  Kuraan  and  invocations  and  words  un- 
meaning or  unintelligible  to  the  uninitiated  have  a particular  efficacy, 
the  words  let  \\  cidado  make  certain  spirits  or  genu  subservient  for 
good  and  the  words  Yd  Jaljbaro  make  them  subservient  for  evil.  Other 
words  command  the  winds  and  the  waves  or  rule  the  souls  of  men  and 
other  animals  reptiles  and  insects.  Ibni-Rhaldiin  (a.c.  1332-140.5) 
(Prolegomena,  Arabic  Text,  AMI.  I.  page  89)  mentions  on  the  authority 
of  Muslimah  a famous  Arab  writer  on  the  occult  sciences,  that  the 
words  Tamagluis,  baud  an , yaswad , iraghdds,  unfa  a,  ghachts  possess 
particular  powers.  Pronounced  with  concentration  of  the  mind  in  a 
state  of  ceremonial  purity  before  sleep  they  induce  dreams  wherein 
the  person  pronouncing  them  is  directed  to  folloAv  a particular  course 
to  gain  the  object  for  which  he  has  pronounced  the  charmed  words. 
He  adds  that  a person  appears  in  a dream  who  shows  the  way  how  to 
gain  the  end.  lbni-Khaldun  himself  speaks  of  having  seen  strange 
visions  and  obtained  much  successful  direction  in  the  affairs  of  his  life 
from  his  knowledge  and  use  of  these  words.  A particular  course  of 


1 Lane’s  Arabian  Society  in  the  Middle  Ages,  81. 
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food  and  diet  are  necessary  to  obtain  mastery  over  the  spirits  which 
are  subject  to  these  charmed  words. 

Pronounced  by  the  ceremonially  pure  the  concluding*  "\\oids  of 
the  eighty-sixth  chapter  of  the  Kuraan  entitled  the  Stai,  Veiily 
they  are  laying  a plot  and  I am  laying  a plot  5 1 deprive  a scorpion 
of  the  power  of  stinging.  Again  written  charms  of  mysteiious 
numerical  combinations  and  diagrams  have  power  for  good.  A 
magician  who  desires  to  practice  good  magic  must  not  only  possess  full 
knowledge  of  the  art.  To  secure  efficacy  he  must  in  a given  peiiod 
repeat  the  charms  a certain  number  of  thousands  of  times  during  which 
he  should  abstain  from  animal  and  certain  other  food,  the  term  or 
forty  days  called  chilldh  is  a favourite  period  for  acquiiing  the 
virtue  and  power  which  are  supposed  to  reside  in  a name  a \eise  oi  an 
invocation.  During  the  forty  days  the  name  or  verse  must  be  repeated 
a certain  number  of  times  each  day  at  the  same  hour  and  in  a fixed 
lonely  place  free  from  impurities.  Failure  in  the  appointed  time 
requires  the  observance  to  be  begun  afresh.  The  performer  of  the 
chilldh  must  work  with  incense  and  perfumes  burning  and  be  clean 
in  body  and  clothes.  The  spirits  who  are  the  slaves  of  the  vcirm  oi 
name  try  their  best  to  turn  the  magician  from  his  purpose  by  appeal- 
ing before  him  in  the  most  terribly  grotesque  forms.  A oe  io  the 
man  who  allows  fear  to  interrupt  the  repetition  of  the  name.  He  ac 
once  becomes  mad  and  remains  insane  for  the  rest  of  his  days  or  a palsy 
or  tremor  which  no  medicine  can  cure  overtakes  him.  If  the  neophyte 
is  strongminded  enough  not  to  be  troubled  by  apparitions  his  spiiit- 
opponents  resort  to  other  means.  An  A' mil  or  exorcist  tells  how  when 
lie  was  engaged  in  mastering  a charm  for  curing  the  bite  of  venomous 
animals  he  saw  his  father  led  bound  and  pinioned  to  the  place  wheie 
he  was  sitting  engaged  in  his  chill  ah  by  a man  whom  lie  knew  to  be 
his  father's  bitterest  enemy.  On  coming  before  him  the  manmade 
his  father  kneel,  and,  drawing  his  sword,  prepared  to  cut  off  the 
old  man's  head  while  the  father  entreated  the  son  by  all  the  most  sacred 
ties  of  filial  love  to  save  him.  His  father  assured  him  it  was.  no 
illusion  but  bare  and  bitter  reality.  I hat  the  enemy  had  rushed  into 
the  house  and  on  the  father's  crying  to  the  son  for  help  cad  defied 
him  and  his  son  to  save  him  and  had  dragged  him  to  his  son  s presence 
to  kill  him.  The  magician  had  nearly  forgotten  himself  and  was  about 
to  leave  his  charmed  circle  when  he  remembered  and  paid  no  heed  to 
the  wily  spirit,  who  thus  foiled  vanished.  The  next  spiritual 
attempt  to  defeat  the  exorcist  was  still  more  terrible.  ^ The  exorcist 
fancied  that  the  house  he  was  sitting  in  swung  to  and  fro  as  if  about 
to  fall  on  him  and  to  crush  him.  VV  hen  this  temptation  failed  he  was 
allowed  peacefully  to  finish  his  chilldh . this  exorcist  repeats  the 
invocation  learned  among*  such  horrors,  and,  blowing  on  a piece  or  loaf- 
sugar,  gives  it  to  eat  to  those  bitten  by  a mad  dog  or  a cobra  or  stung  by 
a scorpion.  He  is  said  to  have  effected  numerous  cures.  He  died  at 
Surat  in  March  1898  after  a long  and  green  old  age. 

The  Asmd  or  Names  of  God  belong  to  two  classes  the  Jaldli  or 
terrible  and  the  Jamali  or  merciful.  The  Angry  the  Just  the  Avenger 


1 The  words  of  the  Kuraan  are  : InnciMivu  yalcuidna  Ictidaii  wa  alcidu  l'( idif. 
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call  forth  terrible  apparitions.  At  the  sound  of  the  Pitiful  the  Gentle 
tlie  Merciful  appear  pleasing'  visions  of  fair  and  g'raceful  angels. 

Though  teirifying  and  hard  to  master,  the  fierce  names  are  prompter 
in  effect.  1 L 

Satanic  or  black  magic  depends  on  the  agency  of  genii  and  evil  spirits. 
The  ways  of  acquiring  its  knowledge  are  as  unclean  as  the  learning  of 
white  magic  is  pure.  The  professors  and  practitioners  of  black  magic 
c annot  foi  an  hour  remain  with  a clean  body  without  the  danger  of 
losing  their  power.  They  must  never  bathe,  never  use  perfumes, 
never  pray,  never  love  any  action  that  is  good  or  virtuous.  The  Indian 
oi  Gujarat  means  for  subduing’  evil  spirits  is  perhaps  even  weirder 
and  more  gruesome  than  the  Arabian.  At  Diwali  time  during  the  dark 
quarter  of  Karhk  (Sept ember- October)  when  all  evil  spirits  are  free  to 
ic visit  their  earthly  haunts,  especially  on  the  night  of  the  black  four- 
teenth, the  person  anxious  to  subject  evil  spirits  to  his  power,  puts  on 
the  dirtiest  of  apparel  and  anoints  himself  with  evil-smelling  oils  and 
pioviding  himself  with  a hamper  of  the  worst  food  and  with  beef 
mutton  and  buffalo  flesh  and  entrails,  a sharp  knife  aud  large  quanti- 
ties or  gngal  incense  ( Balsamadendron  amyris  agallocha)  starts  for 
hi;?  favourite  spirit-haunt  which  is  either  the  common  burning  ground 
oi  the  lowcasce  graveyard  or  the  burial-place  of  executed  murderers. 
On  reaching  the  place  and  seating  himself  within  a charmed  circle  he 
keeps  his  sharp  knife  ready  and  begins  repeating  his  invocations  and 
spells  and  throwing  about  him  grams  of  mung  Phaseolus  mungo. 
When  he  thinks  his  ghostly  guests  have  presented  themselves  in 
obedience  to  his  summons  he  asks  them  to  demand  the  food  they  prefer. 
If  the  spirits  demand  any  particular  flesh  he  has  brought  he  throws  them 
cnoiee  pieces  out  of  the  charmed  circle.  If  any  of  his  guests  who  are  more 
difficult  to  please  than  the  rest  are  not  satisfied  with  the  food  offered 
and  demand  human  flesh,  the  sorcerer  must  either  throw  the  spirit  a 
piece  of  flesh  cut  from  his  own  thigh  or  fall  a victim  to  his  rashness. 
Ir  the  spirit  accepts  the  sorcerer’s  flesh  the  spirit  becomes  the  sorcerer’s 
slave  for  a year.  Sometimes  a sorcerer  unwilling  to  cut  off  his  own 
flesh  persuades  a pupil  or  a friend  to  go  with  him.  If  the  spirit 
requires  human  flesh  the  sorcerer  offers  his  companion  as  a victim  on 
condition  the  spirit  spares  his  victim  till  he  reaches  his  home.  The 
spirit  agrees  and  when  the  seance  is  over  follows  his  victim  and  at  the 
victim’s  house  kills  him  by  eating  his  liver.  Next  morning  the  victim 

is  found  dead  having  thrown  up  broken  pieces  of  his  eaten  liver  like 
clots  of  blood. 

Omens  are  drawn  from  the  cry  of  birds.  The  hooting  of  an  owl 
is  believed  to  threaten  the  lives  of  children.  But  its  power  for  evil 
can  he  disarmed  by  the  gift  of  grain  in  charity.  The  cooing  of  a dove 
foretells  ruin,  and  the  cawing  of  a crow  the  arrival  of  some  member 
of  che  family  or  of  a friend.  A death  follows  the  lonely  midnight 
howl  of  the  dog,  for  the  dog’s  eye,  undimmed  by  the  film  of  passion, 
e hovei over  the  doomed  house  the  awful  form  of  Izrael  the 
angel  of  death.  A cat  crossing  the  path  is  a bad  omen.  But  it  is 
lucky  to  see  a child  at  play  or  a woman  fetching  water  or  carrying 
milk  or  whey.  Creeping  feelings  in  the  skin  of  the  face  are  a favourite 
source  of . omens.  They  are  lucky  if  felt  on  the  right  corner  of  the 
right  eyelid,  unlucky  if  felt  on  the  left  corner  of  the  left  eyelid.  A 
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sudden  fit  of  hiccup  is  a sign  of  being  affectionately  remembered  by 
absent  friends1 2  as  the  itching  of  the  right  palm  foretells  gam  of  money. 
The  same  feeling  in  the  sole  of  the  right  foot  prognosticates  a journey 
Each  day  of  the  week  is  believed  to  be  fitted  for  certain  acts  and 
unsuited  for  others.3  And  certain  days  of  the  month,  depending  on 
direction  in  which  the  traveller  is  going,  are  good  for  starting  on  a 

journey.3 


1 The  Urdu  poet  expresses  this  sentiment  in  the  following  couplet  : 

o b £*».\  1^  y * L/  j UJ  o .is,  j »Jo  ^ 

Hijr  men  ham  ne  djah  tdurse  d>l  shad  Iciyd 
Jlichki  di  to  kahd  asne  hdmen  ydd  lay  a. 

In  absent  hours  the  hiccup  heartens  me, 

Each  spasm  says  : Thy  love  remembers  thee. 

2 Sunday  is  a good  day  for  naming  a child,  eating  a new  dish,  wearing  new  clothes, 
learning  a new  lesson,  beginning  service,  and  tilling  land.  It  is  a bau  day  to  buy  a horse 
or  to  set  out  on  a journey.  Monday  is  good  for  taking  the  first  bath  after  recovery  from 
illness,  for  sending  a bride  to  her  husband’s  house,  for  laying  the  foundation  of  a 
house,  for  entrusting  anything  to  a person,  for  bartering  an  animal,  and  fur  travel  nig 

east.  Tuesday  is  good  for  eating  a new  disli,  taking  a recovery  bath,  giving  any  busi- 
ness in  charged  and  burying  an  animal.  It  is  an  ill  day  for  travelling  north  and  for  buying 
a cow.  Wednesday  is  good  for  sending  a bride  to  her  lmsband  s bouse,  naming  an  infant, 
putting  on  now  clothes,  shaving,  eating  a new  dish,  learning  a new  lesson,  tilling  the 
ground,  laying  the  foundation  of  a house,  and  changing  a residence.  It  is  bad  for  travel- 
ling north  and  for  buying  a cow.  Thursday  is  good  for  the  same  works  as  N ec  lies  ay 
hut  is  bad  for  travelling  south  and  for  buying  an  elephant.  Friday  is  good  for  the  same 
works  as  Wednesday  and  bad  for  buying  goats.  Saturday  is  good  for  the  same  w orbs  as 

Wednesday  and  bad  for  travelling  east  or  for  buying  a camel. 

3 Travellers  consulting  and  following  the  guidance  of  the  diagram  start  under  the 

special  protection  of  the  l’rophets  Ali  and  Kliizr. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

CUSTOMS. 

Of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  observed  by  Gujarat  Sunni  Musalmans 
the  chief  are  pregnancy,  birth,  naming,  sacrifice,  initiation,  betrothal, 
marriage,  and  death. 

The  Urdu  proverb  Margae  mardud,  na  fdtihdu  na  darud  Here 
lies  the  wretch  eternally  damned  without  the  Fdtiha  or  the  Darud  1 
shows  the  horror  felt  by  the  Gujarat  Musalman  at  the  prospect  of 
leaving  no  issue  to  perform  these  ceremonies  on  his  behalf.  His 
desire  for  the  immortality  given  by  children,  especially  by  male 
children,  is  much  akin  to  the  Hindu  hankering  after  issue  to  save  him 
from  the  hell  of  oblivion  by.  performing  his  shrdddha  or  mind -feast. 
After  a year  or  two  of  married  life  if  their  union  is  not  blessed  by  issue, 
some  Gujarat  Musalman  women  resort  to  remedies  to  obtain  children! 
Saints,  living  or  dead,  are  appealed  to,  the  former  to  bless  by  giving 
charms  or  medicines  to  the  wife  who  yearns  to  be  a 
mother.  The  law  doctors  or  exorcists  also  give  charms, 
often  like  the  diagram,  written  on  a piece  of  paper  to 
wash  in  rosewater  and  drink. 

Some  A' mils  or  exorcists  give  their  applicants  cardamoms  or  cloves 
or  pieces  of  candied  sugar  on  which  the  mystic  and  powerful  names  of 
God  having  being  blown  are  supposed  to  possess  the  virtue  of  casting 
out  the  spirit  of  barrenness,  since  as  a rule  barrenness  is  due  to  spirit- 
possession.  Others  direct  strands  of  thread  to  be  worn  round  the 
abdomen  or  the  neck ; others  again  simply  write  or  trace  some  name  or 
charm  of  words  with  the  tip  of  the  finger  over  the  womb  of  the  woman 
or  the  loins  of  the  man.  The  exorcist  or  A' mil  has  also  to  help  after 
conception  with  the  object  that  the  issue  may  be  male.  He  gives 
charms  to  be  washed  and  drunk  every  month  or  some  written  charm 
to  be  washed  in  water  for  a monthly  bath.  Some  dead  saints  have  a 
reputation  as  child-givers.  To  tie  knots  on  bits  of  string  or  ribbon 
with  one  end  attached  to  a post  or  pillar  supporting  a canopy  over  a 
saint's  grave  or  to  a trellis  or  balustrade  around  a shrine  is  considered 
by  barren  women  one  of  the  surest  means  of  obtaining  issue.  Bloch- 
mann  (A'in-i-Akbari,  267  note  1 para.  3)  notices  that  the  tomb 
of  Sheikh  Salim-i-Ohishti  at  Fatehpur  Sikhri,  in  whose  house  the 
Emperor  Jehafngir  (a.d.  1605-1627)  was  born,  is  up  to  the  present  day 
visited  by  childless  Hindu  and  Musalman  women.  A tree  in  the  com- 


1 Fdtiha  is  the  opening  chapter  of  the  Kuradn  in  praise  of  God  : Darud  the  callimr 
down  of  blessings  on  the  Prophet.  h 
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pound  of  the  saint  Shaih  Alam  of  Ahmedabad  yields  a peculiar  acorn- 
like  fruit  which  is  sought  after  far  and  wide  by  issue-seekers  and  earned 
away  and  given  to  their  wives  who  eat  the  fruit  and  from  the  moment 
the  fruit  is  eaten  conceive.  If  the  birth  of  a child  follows  the  eating  o 
the  acorn  the  man  or  woman  who  took  the  acorn  should  tor  a certain 
number  of  years  come  at  every  anniversary  of  the  saint  and  nourish  the 
tree  with  a supply  of  milk.  The  leaves  of  the  tree  near  the  grave 
of  the  Miran  Saheb  of  U'njhd  are  also  said  to  ±avour  conception.  _ f 
addition  to  these  jasmin  and  rose  bushes  at  the  shrines  of  certain  saints 
are  supposed  to  possess  issue-giving  properties.  .To  draw  uitue  t o 
the  saint’s' jasmin  the  woman  who  yearns  for  a child  bathes  and  puiifies 
herself  and  goes  to  the  shrine  and  seats  herself  under  er  neay  the  jasmin 
bush  with  her  skirt  spread  out,  A s many  flowers  as  fall  into  her  lap  so 
many  children  will  she  have.  In  north  Gujarat  if  after  the  birth  of  a 

child  no  male  issue  follows,  or  being  born  does  not  live,  the  tiist-boin 

child  is  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  evil.  The  first  born  is  looked  on 
as  possessed  by  some  malignant  spirit  who  destroys  the  young  fives  ot 
the  new-born  brothers  and  sisters.  So  at  the  mother  s next  confinement 
molasses  and  sesame  seed  are  passed  seven  or  nine  times  over  the  new- 
born infant  from  head  to  foot  and  the  elder  boy  or  gill  is  gi\  eii  1 , 
to  eat.  The  molasses  represent  the  life  of  the  young  one  given  o ie 
spirit  who  possesses  the  first-born.  Chidren  born  deformed  or  with 
one  or  two  teeth  are  supposed  to  exercise  a baneful  influence  over  then 
parents  and  near  relatives.  A child  bom  with  teeth  is  believed  to 
exercise  so  malignant  an  influence  that  the  early  death  or  one  ot  t 
parents  is  almost  certain. 

If  the  treatment  of  the  live  or  the  relics  of  the  dead  saint  result 
in  pregnancy  the  greatest  care  is  taken  that  no  baneful  m uence 
interfere  with  a safe  delivery.  The  lady  is  made  to  wear  a number 
of  charms  and  always  to  carry  a knife  or  other  piece  ot  iron, 
must  not  go  out  of  doors  especially  on  new-moons  and  liims  } , 
and  on  all  days  at  sunset  must  avoid  groves  and  the  sea  and  river- 
sides. Charmed  silk  threads  called  bMrdon,  literally  the  spnit-laden 
cord,  are  worn  round  her  waist  and  abdomen,  and,  especially  1 any 
portion  of  the  period  of  her  pregnancy  falls  on  or  about  the  clays  ot 
Divdli  the  Hindu  New-year,  which  is  considered  an  evil-spirit -time, 
she  requires  the  greatest  care.  She  is  not  allowed  to  go  unc  ei  e 
mdndiva  or  alcove  built  before  a house  on  marriage  or  other  lestive 
occasions.  She  must  avoid  marriage  or  death  ceremonies,  must 
not  pass  under  the  city  gates,  and  must  cross  no  river  or  sea. 
During  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  the  moon  particular  care  must  be 
taken  that  neither  she  nor  her  husband,  nor  even  the  relatives  of  hei^ 
husband,  eat  or  drink  or  smoke  or  cut  or  clip  or  break  anything,  it  any 
of  them  eat  a pan  or  betel-leaf  or  even  fold  a pin  the  child  is  sure  to  be 
born  with  ears  folded  like  a ‘pan'  leaf  : if  the  relation  cuts]  or  clips  any 
thing  the  child  is  sure  to  have  a deformed  finger  or  a liare-lip.  it  is 
asserted  that  an  obstinate  husband  of  a pregnant  woman,  with  a too  - 
hardy  disregard  for  these  customs  folded  a piece  of  cloth  round  his  tac 
during  an  eclipse,  and  his  child  was  born  with  a face-covering  or  caul.  It 
any  member  of  the  husband’s  family  smokes  during  an  eclipse  the 
child  born  has  a weak  chest  which  gurgles  like  a kukkafi  when  le 
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breathes,  . During  an  eclipse  the  lady  her  husband  and  his  near  relatives 
have  to  sit  still  and  do  nothing  but  pray  or  read  the  Kuraan,  the 
pregnant  lady  being  sent  to  bed  with  a packet  of  wheat  from  1 to  Of 
seers  or  pounds  in  quantity,  which  after  the  eclipse  is  ended,  is  added  to 
a larger  quantity  and  boiled  with  sugar  and  cocoa-kernel  and  distri- 
buted among  friends.  The  bhdrdori  or  weight  that  is  the  spirit-laden 
coid,  m the  sense  of  the  ill-luck  imprisoning  cord,  is  regarded  as  a 
pi  esei 's  ation  of  the  child  from  conception  to  delivery.  It  is  a seven- 
braided  piece  of  silk  upon  which  the  Mulla  or  exorcist  spends  time  and 
trouble,  repeating  over  it  verses  of  the  Kuraan  or  charms  and  tying 
a knot  at  each  repetition  making’  the  number  of  knots  correspond  with 
the  number  of  pregnancy  months  and  giving  the  silk  to  be  wound 
round  the  womb.  The  braids  are  particoloured  white,  red,  green,  black, 
and  fine  variations  of  these  leading  colours.  This  silk  cord  is  a guard 
against  miscarriage  and  all  the  evils,  spiritual  as  well  as  physical,  that 
cause  miscarriage.  At  the  end  or  beginning  of  the  ninth  month  the 
braid  is  unwound  and  some  incense  is  burned  under  it  and  together  with 
some  flowers  it  is  thrown  into  an  unused  Avell  or  if  no  well  is  at  hand 
into  a river  or  a lake  or  other  water.  During  the  period  of  pregnancy 
the  woman  may  not  wear  new  clothes,  jewels,  even  bangles  the  symbol 
of  married  life  which  the  married  woman  holds  most  sacred.  All  the 
usual  little  adornments  of  the  person  otherwise  considered  insuperably 
necessary  are  during  pregnancy  laid  aside  and  looked  upon  as  forbidden. 
No  eyelid  is  darkened  with  antimony,  no  finger  or  toe-tip,  no  palm  or 
sole  is  reddened  with  henna,  no  tooth  is  blackened  with  missi,  and 
certain  kinds  of  food  are  forbidden.  The  pregnant  ]ady  is  not  to  touch 
a cocoa-kernel,  nor  to  taste  any  underground  root  except  the  exotic 
potato.  The  ban  against  ornaments  lasts  till  the  satmasa  or 
seventh-month  celebration,  but  abstinence  from  forbidden  food  some- 
times lasts  until  after  the  child  is  weaned,  the  notion  being  to  keep 
both  the  mother  and  her  nursling  from  unwholesome  food  and  from  milk 
derived  from  such  food. 

The  great  event  of  the  pregnancy  is  the  satmasa  or  the  nawmasa 
the  seventh  or  ninth-month  celebration.  It  is  held  with  different  rites 
in  different  families,  but  usually  it  is  the  season  for  the  fulfilment  of  all 
vows  for  the  preservation  of  the  fcetus  and  the  safety  of  the  child  and 
its  delivery.  The  rite  generally  begins  with  the  pot  or  potter  ceremony 
with  which  all  joyous  rites  at  births,  betrothals,  and  marriages  begin. 
It  is  called  Birat  or  Biradh-bharna  literally  pot-filling.  A complete  or 
perfect  biraclh  consists  of  125  pots,  four  large  and  the  rest  small.  They 
are  bespoken  at  the  potter5 s who  paints  them  himself.  He  is  paid  Rs.  5 
for  the  pots,  an  invariable  fee.  Sometimes  half  the  number  of  pots  is 
sent  for  and  sometimes  a quarter  in  which  case  it  is  called  half  a birat  or 
a quarter  birat  and  the  potter  is  paid  proportionately  less.  In  some 
places  these  pots  are  in  the  first  instance  taken  to  a well  and  a young 
married  woman  who  has  never  lost  a husband,  and  in  the  case  of  a 
pregnancy-celebration  a woman  who  has  never  lost  a child  even  bv  mis- 
carriage, is  sent  to  a well.  She  draws  water  and  pours  a little  of  it  into 
each  of  the  pots  and  then  the  woman  and  the  potter  with  the  pots  are 
escorted  with  music  to  the  house  of  joy  and  the  women  (if  they  observe 
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the  pardah  or  veiling)  take  the  pots  to  tli ozenamli  and  anange  the 
in  lines  with  each  of  the  four  big  pots  surmounted  by  three  small  ones 
the  last  pot  topped  with  a naryal  or  cocoanut.  The  pots  are  an  an 
in  the  principal  room.  Then  rice  and  curds  and  chapatis  oi  India 
bannocks  and  halwa  or  starched  sweets  are  cooked  and  the  Fat-Jia 
repeated  over  the  pots  in  the  names  of  the  dead  of  the  ranuly  Jie  ancesto  . 
and  ancestresses,  chiefly  the  ziclvis  that  is  the  women  o e 
have  died  in  child-birth.  When  the  spirits  of  the  family  dead  are  pleased 
the  performance  of  the  vows  follows.  These  are  the  Bala-behhm  1- 
or  infant  spirit-laying  an  old  institution  now  almost  forgotten,  the 
Kanduri  or  earthen  dish  rite,  or  the  Naos  or  boat-offering. 

The  Behlim  or  Bdla-Behlim-patti  is  vowed  to  be  performed  m the 
beginning  of  marriages,  of  salmdsas  or  seventh-month  pregnancies,  am 
oi  bismitldlis  or  initiation.  The  woman  vows  that  when  the  event  takes 
place  she  will  crush  one  or  two  or  two-and-a-half  se_ers  of  live  coa 
She  accordingly  observes  a fast  and  sends  word  to  the  Phada  t o 1 
musician.  He  comes  in  the  morning  with  a pair  of  nezas,  literally  lances, 
bamboo  sticks  each  about  a foot  long  and  half  an  inch  thick  with  sharp- 
ened points.  These  the  Fhad&li  leans  against  the  wall  on  ground  Hesh 
plastered  with  cowdung,  and  goes  away,  leaving  strict  orders  that  i 
place  is  not  to  be  contaminated  even  by  the  shadow  of  an  nnelean 
person.  Towards  nightfall  a favourite  spirit  time  the  J haclah  retu  . 
His  arrival  is  the  signal  for  the  table  cloth  of  the  newest  and^  imest 
white  linen  to  be  spread.  On  the  cloth  is  served  a grand  repasu  con- 
sisting of  all  kinds  of  flesh  (except  beef)  of  all  available  lands  ot 
fish  and  grain  and  fruit  and  milk  and  s/ierbct,ls.  there  is  i ice  real 
and  pulse- bread  and  millet-bread  all  unleavened,  and  juiaos  and  kMcldis 
with  their  condiments  of  kadi  or  whey-sauce  and  phulaurh  tried  gram- 
flour  drops  and  whey.  Of  sweets  thereare  Jiahoas  of  all  kmc  s lom  e 
sweet-smelling  tar-halwa  raisined  and  saffroned  to  the  coarse  malidati 
or  powdered  sweetbread.  There  are  also  all  fruits  that  the  local  market 
can  supply  from  the  mango  orange  and  sweet  lime  to  the  homely  custard- 
apple  and  sugarcane  and  cocoanut,  even  the  despised  woodapple  and 
the  bitter  kamrakh  Averrhoa  carambola.  For  relish  there  are  m tmy 
plates  and  saucers  fresh-gathered  mint  leaves  with  slices  or  cheese  and 
gram-pulse  soddened  and  salted.  Next  is  a selection  of  sherbats, 
rose-sherbat  cream-sherbat  almond-sherbat  and  sherbat  witli  sattronecl 
drops  of  wheat-starch  glinting  like  gold  and  silver  fish. 

While  the  banquet  is  being  spread  the  Phaddli_  places  a censer  full 
of  frankincense  before  the  two  bamboo  lances  or  nezas,  garlands  rhem 
with  flowers  and  tops  them  with  little  pennons  of  new  red  muslin.  He 
makes  a four-faced  or  cUumnkh  dough  lamp  with  a wick  m each  corner 
fed  with  alii  or  clarified  butter.  When  all  is  ready  the  woman  who  lias 
registered  the  vow  comes  and  stands  on  the  clean  square  of  floor  with  a 
cuii  of  sherbat  in  her  hand.  About  this  time  the  sun  sets  and  the  time 
of  breaking  the  fast  is  near.  On  her  arrival  the  Phadah  opens  one 
of  the  three  packets  of  flowers  jdi  Jasminum  auriculatum  or  mogra 
Jasminum  zambac  or  chambeli  Jasminum  grandiflorum  previously 
placed  before  him  and  untouched  save  by  the  person  who  has  gathered 
them  with  purified  body.  After  holding  the  floveis  foi  a time  o\er  le 
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fragrant  vapour  of  burning  incense  the  Phaddili  begins  to  sing  the  seven 
soelds  to  the  accompaniment  of  his  catgut  guitar  and  tambourine.  These 
soelas  are  hymns  in  praise  of  the  souls  of  the  prophets,  the  angels,  the 
genii,  the  fairies,  and  the  departed  souls  of  the  relatives  of  the  vower. 
While  each  soela  is  sung  the  vower  stands  sherbat  in  hand,  and  at  the 
end  of  each  she  gives  the  singer  a pice  and  he  drops  into  her  sherbat- 
cup  a flower  from  the  packet  before  him.  Thus  when  the  seven  soelds 
are  sung  and  seven  flowers  are  dropped  into  her  cup  the  woman  breaks 
her  fast  with  her  sherbat  having  in  the  first  instance  swallowed  the 
seven  flowers.  After  this  Fdtihah  is  repeated  over  the  banquet  and 
the  Phaddli  having  eaten,  the  others  including  the  vower  come  and 
partake  of  it.  No  one  is  allowed  to  carry  a morsel  outside  of  the  room 
in  which  the  banquet  is  spread.  Even  the  crumbs  are  not  given  to  a 
beggar  but  are  carefully  gathered  in  a clean  white  cloth  and  along  with 
the  four-cornered  dough  lamp  are  buried  in  the  outmost  part  of  the 
house  in  which  it  was  cooked. 

When  dinner  is  over  the  Phaddli  strikes  up  a new  strain  calculated 
to  entrance  any  of  his  hearers  who  are  subject  to  spirit-possession. 
As  a rule  the  lady  who  made  the  vow  becomes  possessed.  If  not 
she  proceeds  to  the  business  of  the  vow  the  crushing  of  live  coals 
with  naked  hands  and  feet.  The  cpiantity  of  coal  vowed  to  be 
extinguished  is  brought  and  set  before  the  Phaddli  who  lights  it  and 
fans  it  into  a glowing  flame.  A round  pit  is  dug  in  the  floor  and 
the  burning  coal  is  tilted  into  the  pit.  The  vower  comes  and  keeping 
time  with  the  Phaddli1 * 3 * s song  proceeds  to  take  the  glowing  coals 
into  her  hands  and  rubbing  them  with  force  crushes  them  into 
blackness.  She  then  steps  into  the  flaming  pit  and  dancing  with 
bare  feet  on  the  flames,  seems  without  burning  her  soles  to  gradually 
stamp  out  the  fire  till  the  flaming  fire  is  a heap  of  dead  embers. 
Sometimes  the  Phaddli  joins  the  vower  in  dancing  on  the  coal,  but 
as  a rule  the  vower  refuses  to  allow  any  one  to  interfere  with  her  vow. 
Cases  happen  when  women  burn  themselves  grievously  in  performing 
these  vow7s.  But  such  cases  are  rare.  When  they  occur,  the}"  are 
ascribed  to  the  non-observance  of  the  rules  of  purity  and  cleanliness  in 
cooking  the  feast  or  in  plastering  the  floor. 

Scthnah  or  P'ibi-hi-SahnahTlie  Lady's  Earth  Dish,  commonly  called 
by  lower  class  women  Kanduri / is  a rite  performed  by  women  in  the 
beginning  of  marriages  and  pregnancies  or  in  consequence  of  vows  for 
recovery  from  illness.  The  rite  consists  in  offering  to  the  Lady 
Fatimah,  the  Prophet's  eldest  daughter,  milk  and  sw-eet  gruel  or  rice 
and  curds.  It  is  called  s aim  ah  or  earth-dish,  because,  together  with 
the  milk  and  gruel  or  the  rice  and  curds,  about  half  a pound  of  quick- 
lime slaked  by  a mixture  of  water  is  served.  None  but  women  of 
unquestioned  chastity  may  partake  of  this  dish,  and  as  the  rite  begins 
by  the  women  eating  the  lime  none  but  chaste  women  usually  presume 
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1 The  Ling-fruit,  called  in  the  Dakhan  Sivalinga-popati,  the  red  uncultivated  hedge 

gourd  being  holy  and  scaring  aptly  gave  its  name  to  a rite  performed  in  the  beginning 

of  pregnancies.  Though  the  practice  is  now  discontinued  it  is  believed  that  fruit  of  all 

kinds  including  the  kanduri  were  formerly  offered  and  served  with  the  earthen  dish. 
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to  attend.  The  eyes  of  a male,  even  though  a hoy,  may  not  fall  on  the 
food  while  it  is  being  cooked  still  less  after  it  is  ready,  and  the  ladies 
who  partake  must  eat  only  after  ceremonially  bathing  and  putting  on 
clean  raiment.1  The  mixed  milk  and  gruel  are  served  m a separate 
plate  * but  the  chief  viand  the  half-slaked  lime  is  set  on  a round  black 
earthen  platter.  The  ladies,  three  five  or  seven  in  number,  sit  round 
the  platter.  The  eldest  lady  opens  the  feast  by  driving  her  right 
forefinger  into  the  soft  pile  of  lime,  hooking  a large  lump  of  the  lime 
on  her  bent  finger,  and  eating  it.  The  other  ladies  follow  her  example. 
Lime  does  not  burn  the  mouth  of  a chaste  woman.  If  any  woman  s 
mouth  is  burned  she  is  a pretender  to  purity  and  is  driven  from  the 
feast.  After  the  lime  the  ladles  eat  the  gruel  and  milk  or  in  some 
cases  the  rice  and  curds.  Before  the  banquet  is  oyer,  the  collyrium 
and  the  black  toothpowder  mis  si  pots  are  brought,  and  a vial  or 
perfumed  oil  is  set  on  the  dinner  cloth.  The  ladies  tinge  their  eyelids, 
colour  their  teeth,  and  perfume  themselves.  Each  of  them  receives  a 
scarf  of  the  value  of  Re.  1 to  Rs.  5,  a set  of  four  to  six  pairs  oi  glass 
bangles  valued  at  Re.  1 to  Rs.  2,  and  Re.  li  in  cash.  The  platter, 
with  the  remains  of  the  gruel  rice  and  lime,  is  sent  round  to  then 
houses  and  each  of  them  takes  her  share  or  as  much  as  sne  hkeb. 
What  now  remains  of  the  food  and  the  lime  are  placed  injdie  earthen 
platter  which  after  dusk  is  laid  at  a cross-road  as  a spirit-oifering. 

Ndos  or  boat-offerings  are  made  to  the  great  water-spirit  Khwajah 
Khizr,  the  prophet  Elias.  The  officiating  priest  of  this  rite  is  not  the 
potter  but  the  Bhishti  or  water-carrier.  Boat  offerings  are  almost 
always  made  in  fulfilment  of  vows.  The  ndos  or  boats  are  generally 
two  in  number.  They  are  bespoken  at  the  Bhishti s who  makes  them 
of  grass  and  bamboo  chips  about  two  feet  long  and  a foot  broad. 
When  finished  they  look  much  like  ancient  galleys.  Instead  o^  a mast 
they  have  a conical  superstructure  ot  bamboo  cli  ps  which  ib  covered 
with  new  red  muslin.  In  the  afternoon  the  Bhishti  brings  to  the 
vower’s  house  the  boats  and  dresses  them  with  garlands  and  red  cloth 
and  burns  frankincense  before  them.  When  he  has  rmished  Ins  rites 
the  women  send  to  the  Bhishti  to  place  near  the  boars  unlearened 
bread  and  wheat  hahoa  or  sweetened  starch  flour  and  milk  and  wheat 
gruel  or  dud  d edict  cooked  by  a ceremonially  clean  and  washed  young 
woman,  and  carefully  guarded  against  the  shadow  of  any  one  cere- 
monially unclean.  The  Bhishti  takes  the  bread,  spreads  on  it  athickish 
layer  of  sugar  and  [)hi}  places  some  hcilwci  on  it,  and  jays  it  in  the  boat 
hid  from  sight  by  the  folds  of  the  new  red  muslin.  He  pours  the 
milk  and  wheat  gruel  dud  dalia  into  a clean  copper  or  earthen  vessel. 
He  next  makes  a four-cornered  lamp  of  dough,  pours  r/hi  into  it, 
places  within  it  some  wicks  made  of  new  red  cotton  yarn,  lights  them 
and  carrying  one  ndo  in  his  hand  and  giving  the  other  to  one  of  his 
assistants  to  carry  he  takes  his  position  in  the  procession  and  with  music 


l The  couplet  runs  : 

Hun  malic,  sar  se,  sar  mvjhe  cUtond  zarur  hai. 

SahnaJc  mein  sluhnil  cii  bud  bond  zarur  hai.  ( IT  onion  s Language  . 
My  sickness  is  past  I must  bathe  and  wash  my  head. 

To  join,  dear  sister  mine,  the  pure  lime-banquet  spread  ! 


Poet  Rah  at.) 
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starts  for  the  river  side.  Near  nightfall  lie  reaches  the  river  bank. 
He  sets  down  his  sacred  burden  and  opens  the  dud  dalia  covers  and 
pours  some  of  the  gruel  into  each  of  the  boats.  He  then  repeats  the 
fat  ilia  to  the  soul  of  the  prophet  Elias  and  while  the  Phaddlis  chant 
the  praises  of  the  water-spirit  to  an  unearthly  accompaniment  on 
their  catgut  guitars  which  they  twang  with  pointed  stones  held 
between  the  finger  and  thumb  to  the  hum  of  a round  tambourine, 
the  Bhishti  launches  into  the  stream  his  frail  red-sailed  barks.  As 
the  boats  are  swept  out  of  sight  the  Phaddlis , the  Bhishti , and  the 
others  spread  the  cloths  and  eat  their  share  of  the  banquet  or  divide  it 
and  take  it  home.  Besides  the  meal  the  Phaddlis  are  paid  in  cash 
annas  8 to  Re.  1 and  the  Bhisthi  Re.  1J  to  Rs.  The  Bhisthi  is 
the  priest  as  the  object  of  the  rite  is  the  propitiation  of  the  Bhisthi  s 
patron  the  water-spirit.  For  the  water-spirit  as  for  other  spirits  the 
Phaddlis  are  the  sole  musicians.  Though  their  instruments  are  rude 
and  their  voices  often  untrained  and  unmusical,  in  paying  vows  the 
PhaddlP s music  alone  can  be  heard. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  or  ninth  month  of  a woman’s 
pregnancy,  a party  both  of  the  husband’s  and  the  wife’s  kindred  are 
called  to  the  husband’s  house.1  The  women  come  about  midday  and 
the  men  about  sunset.  When  the  men  have  dined,  the  women  dine  by 
themselves  in  the  women’s  room.  At  night  a new  piece  of  cloth  is 
taken  and  in  it  are  wrapped  a rupee,  some  parched  rice,  and  seven  or 
nine  kinds  of  fruit,  one  of  them  a cocoanut.  This  is  touched  by  the 
wife,  thrown  into  the  lap  of  the  husband  and  by  the  .husband  returned 
in  a similar  manner  seven  or  nine  times  according  to  the  number  of 
the  months  of  pregnancy.  Besides  fruit  and  parched  rice,  the  packet 
contains  money,  in  the  case  of  the  rich  Rs.  11,  in  the  case  of  the  middle 
class  Rs.  5,  and  in  the  case  of  the  poor  Rs.  1J  to  annas  5.  This  money  is 
made  over  to  the  husband’s  sister  or  sisters.  The  wife’s  relations  then 
present  her  and  her  husband  with  rich  clothes.  Next  morning  after 
breakfast  the  guests  return  to  their  homes.  A little  supplementary 
rite  is  observed  secretly  by  the  women  among  themselves  immediately 
the  men  have  retired  after  the  interchange  of  the  fruit  and  grain 
packets.  Some  months  before  the  satmdsa , say  about  the  fifth  month, 
the  mother  sends  to  the  house  of  her  son-in-law  a tiny  silver  cup  with 
corresponding  miniature  silver  spoon  and  cover.  This  is  kept  by  the 
husband’s  people  and  produced  after  the  satma'sa  ceremony  has  taken 
place.  It  is  then  handed  to  some  aged  female  relative  or  to  the  mother 
of  the  wife  who  removing  from  the  room  any  one  she  suspects  of 
having  the  i:  heavy  ” or  evil  eye  proceeds  to  uncover  the  bosom  of  the 
wife  and  to  squeeze  out  some  drops  of  milk.  This  milk  is  received  in 
a spoon  and  turned  and  fingered  and  its  thickness  or  thinness  noted 
and  discussed.  From  the  thickness  or  thinness  of  the  milk  the  ladies 
conjecture  the  sex  of  the  child,  if  it  is  thin  they  foretell  and  often  with 
certainty  that  a boy  is  to  be  born.  When  the  cup  has  served  its  purpose 


1 The  number  of  guests  brought  by  the  wife’s  parents  is  fixed  beforehand,  It  depends 
chiefly  cn  the  richness  of  the  presents  they  have  given  the  wife. 
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the  milk  is  buried  and  the  cup  given  as  a gift  to  the  sister  or  some 
other  relative  of  the  husband.  These  seventh  or  ninth  month  ceremonies 
are  held  only  on  the  occasion  of  a first  _ pregnancy,  and  being . held 
immodest  are  not  observed  in  strict  families.  The  whole  cost  lies  in 
the  dinners,  On  these  a rich  man  will  spend  Rs.  1000  or  Rs.  2000,  a 
middle  class  man  Rs.  500  to  Rs.  1000,  and  a poor  man,  if  at  all,  Rs.  5 
to  Rs.  10. 1 

After  the  last  pregnancy  ceremony  the  wife  goes  to  her  father's 
house  and  stays  there  till  her  confinement  is  over.  Among  the  rich 
and  middle  classes  the  servant  who  first  brings  his  master  news  of  the 
birth  of  a child  gets  a present  of  Re.  1 to  Rs.  2.  Soon  bands  of  musicians 
and  the  hated  Mjdds  or  eunuchs2  crowd  round  the  house  on  the  lookout 
for  gifts.  Some  peculiar  customs  are  observed  at  the  birth  of  a 
child.  No  sooner  does  the  little  stranger  appear  than  the  midwife  or 
dai  announces  its  sex.  If  a boy  she  says,  nominally  to  save  the  mother 
a shock  of  happy  surprise,  but  at  heart  to  deceive  the  evil  spirits  of 
jealousy,  It  is  only  a girl  blind  of  one  eye.  If  a # girl  is  born,  the 
fact  is  stated  since  the  birth  of  a girl  can  cause  no  jealousy.  Boy  or 
girl,  the  new-born  child  is  laid  in  a bamboo  sup  da  or  winnowing-fan 
while  the  more  pressing  needs  of  its  mother  are  being  ministered  to. 
Then  the  midwife  takes  up  the  little  piece  of  humanity  and  bestows 
on  it  attentions  against  which  the  little  one  remonstrates  by  low  cries. 
The  midwife  presses  all  its  limbs,  opens  by  her  finger  all  the  orifices 
of  its  body,  the  ears,  the  eyes,  the  nostrils,  and  gullet.  She  presses 
the  head  into  shape,  straightens  the  nose,  the  arms,  the  thigh- 
bones, the  fingers,  and  finally  winding  the  navel  or  caudal  string  round 
the  neck  and  rubbing  warm  ghi  on  its  body  gives  the  infant  a warm 
bath.  A piece  of  new  red  cloth  is  wound  rather  tightly  round  the 
little  one’s  head  and  the  young  one  is  ready  to  hear  the  takhir  or  call 
to  prayer.  That  its  Creator's  name  may  be  the  first  word  it  hears, 
the  father,  as  soon  as  the  child  is  bathed,  repeats  in  its  ear  the  call  to 
prayer,  ctzdn , beginning  with  the  words  Alldh-o-Akbdr  God  is  great.3 
The  infant  is  consigned  to  the  care  of  the  mother.  The  mother  is  not 
yet  permitted  to  satisfy  her  maternal  yearning  to  feed  her  new-born. 
The  old  ladies  of  the  house  are  busy  preparing  the  infant’s  first  draught 


1 The  cost  of  the  friend’s  presents  of  clothes  rings  and  money  varies,  among  the  rich 
from  Its.  10  to  Rs.  50,  among  the  middle  class  from  Rs.  10  to  Rs.  3,  and  among  the  poor 
from  Re.  1 to  Rs.  2. 

2 The  eunuchs  beat  a drum  and  sing,  while  one  of  their  number,  with  the  help 
of  a pad  or  pillow,  acts  the  part  of  a woman  with  child,  in  child-birth,  and  nursing. 
At  Ahmedabad  not  only  the  Hi j das  but  some  of  the  Bhawayyds  or  Hindu  strolling- 
players  claim  presents  on  the  birth  of  a boy  with  a pertinacity  that  is  not  satisfied  till 
the  whole  of  their  demand  is  paid.  The  person  claiming  the  gift  is  generally  the  clown 
or  fool  of  the  troop.  He  does  not  dance  or  sing,  but  by  his  obstreperous  sallies  of  coarse 
abuse  tries  to  make  his  stay  so  annoying  that  to  get  rid  of  him  no  expense  is  thought 
too  great.  To  avoid  the  nuisance  some  people  satisfy  his  demands  at  his  house  by 
sending  him  a present  of  8 annas  or  a rupee. 

3 Occasionally  at  the  time  of  birth  a Brahman  is  called  and  told  to  draw  up  a 
horoscope.  He  chooses  certain  letters,  with  one  of  which  the  child's  name  should 
begin.  The  paper  is  kept  by  the  parents  of  the  child  and  referred  to  on  great  occasions. 
The  BnVhman  is  paid  Rs.  5 to  Rs.  20. 
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consisting  of  aniseed,  myrobalans,  dried  red  roses,  senna,  and  the  droppings 
of  mice  or  goats.  This  black  broth  is  administered  to  the  new-born 
instead  of  the  mother’s  milk  to  purge  the  impurities  that  have  gathered 
in  the  infant’s  system  during  its  foetal  existence.  For  hours  after  birth 
this  physic  is  the  only  drink  which  passes  the  little  one’s  lips.  As  soon 
as  the  first  bath  is  over  pieces  of  black  thread  are  wound  rather  tightly 
round  the  child’s  wrists  and  ankles  as  its  first  armour  against  the  evil 
eye.  Its  eyes  or  rather  eyelids  are  stained  with  soot  made  of  ghi  and 
lampblack,  its  eyebrows  are  pencilled  with  soot,  dots  of  lampblack  are 
made  on  its  little  cheeks  palms  and  soles,  and  a lock  of  its  hair  is 
gummed  or  waxed  so  that  any  one  with  an  evil  eye  feeling  them  or 
looking  at  them  may  not  meet  an  even  glossy  surface.  Every  morning 
and  evening  frankincense  and  the  rdi-ispand , corruptly  termed  rdi- 
zbancl , that  is  mustard1  and  henna  seed,  is  passed  seven  or  nine  times 
over  the  mother  and  the  child  from  head  to  foot,  and  thrown  into  the 
fireplace  and  burned.  Often  red  chilly  seeds  are  thrown  into  the  fire, 
especially  to  judge  whether  an  ailment  of  the  child  is  physical  or 
spirit-caused.  If  the  burning  of  the  chillies  creates  no  pungent  vapour 
surely  a spirit  is  the  cause  of  the  disease.  If  the  burning  chilly  has 
its  proper  pungent  smell  then  the  ailment  is  natural.  Sometimes  a 
piece  of  alum  is  burned  with  the  mustard-seed,  the  burning  alum 
swelling  into  fantastic  forms  which  to  the  wise  show  the  sex  of 
the  person  who  owns  the  evil  eye.  During  the  five  days  before  the 
chhatti  or  sixth- day  celebration  no  fire  or  salt  or  water  is  to  be  given 
to  any  one  from  the  house  in  which  a woman  is  confined.  To  accustom 
the  child  to  noise  a copper  or  brass  dish  is  struck  at  his  ear  before  the 
father  repeats  to  him  the  takhir  or  call  to  prayer.  To  harden  the 
child  cold  water  is  sprinkled  over  him  before  his  bath. 

If  the  travail  of  child-birth  lasts  longer  than  is  natural  charms 
and  talismans  are  sent  for  and  sometimes  an  exorcist  gives  a piece  of 
a broken  earthen  vessel  inscribed  with  some  geometrical  form  or  some 
name  or  some  numbers.  This  potsherd  is  laid  on  the  womb. 
Little  children,  boys  and  girls,  of  not  more  than  eight  are  giveu  a 
winnowing-fan  heaped  with  grains  of  wheat  with  eleven  coppers  in  it 
and  are  asked  to  stir  the  wheat  and  coppers  with  a wooden  ladle  and  to 
pray  to  God  for  a speedy  delivery.  They  ladle  the  wheat  and  pray 
with  fervour,  Oh  Deliverer,  a speedy  delivery ; Oh  Deliverer,  a 
speedy  delivery.  These  iunocent  prayers  of  pure-hearted  children 
are  accounted  most  acceptable  to  the  Pure  Author  of  Being.  As 
soon  as  danger  is  over  the  children  are  given  a repast  of  milk  and 
sugared  rice  or  sweet  wheat  gruel  and  the  wheat  and  money  are 
distributed  in  charity  to  beggars.  The  expenses  connected  with  a 
birth  vary  in  the  case  of  a rich  man  from  Rs.90  to  Ks.  250,  in  the  case 
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1 In  his  Urdu  Dictionary  (Voce  Forbes  says  the  seed  of  the  henna  plant  is 

burnt  at  marriages  to  drive  away  evil  spirits.  Henna  seed  mixed  with  mustard  seed 
is  also  burnt  after  a child  is  born  particularly  at  the  door  to  prevent  demons  from 
entering. 
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of  a middle  class  man  from  Ps.  20  to  Us.  S0;  and  in  the  case  of  a poor 
man  from  Re . 1 to  Rs.  50.1 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  sixth  day  the  child  is  named.  The 
father  grandfather  or  other  male  relative  opens  the  Kuraan  at  a 
venture,  and  the  first  letter  of  the  first  word  of  the  third  1 ne  is  the 
initial  of  the  chikPs  name.2  Sometimes  a name  is  chosen  because  it 


1 The  details  are  : Birth  Charges. 
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Remakes. 

From 

To 
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To 

From 

To 
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Midwife  

2 

5 

2 

3 

1 

•i 

1 

Grain  and  some- 

times  a milch 

cow  or  milch  buf- 

j 

falo  is  also  °:iven. 
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3 

5 

2 

3 

1 

2 

1 

This  only  for  a 

Eunuchs  

1 

2 

X 

1 

1 

4 

1 

son. 

Relations  and  Servants  ... 

10 

20 

5 

10 

Dinner  

70 

200 

5 

10 

... 

... 

Total  ... 

SG 

232 

14J 

27 

l 

2i- 

In  the  case  of  a woman’s  first  child  the  birth  charges  are  borne  by  her  father.  In  the 
case  of  a second  or  third  child,  the  expenses  are  not  more  than  one-half,  and  in  the  case 
of  a girl  no  presents  are  given.  On  the  day  of  a birth  and  the  five  following  days 
among  the  well-to-do  friends  are  expected  to  send  presents  of  sugarcandy  and 
clarified  butter  worth  Re.  1 to  Rs.  20. 

2 The  class  of  names  recommended  by  the  Prophet  are  the  slave  or  servant  of 
Allah  or  servant  of  the  Most  Merciful,  Abd-ulHh  or  Abd-ur-Rehman.  Among 
Sayads,  boys’  names  generally  end  in  Ali,  as  Ahmad-ali  Akbar-ali  Mumtdz-ali , 
or  in  Husain  as  Amir- Husain  or  Fazl  Husain,  and  sometimes  though 
rarely  in  Shdh,  as  Muhammad  Shdh  and  Tag-shah.  Among  Shaikhs,  boys  are 
called  Umar,  tlsmdn , Muhammad , Mahmud , Husain,  Grhuldm-husain,  G-hulam-ali , 
Ghdcfon-ahmad . These  names  are  common  in  all  families.  The  following  are  used 
almost  solely  in  families  of  good  position:  Shams-ud-din,  Moin-ud-din , Saadulldh, 
Fazlullah,  and  the  like.  The  names  of  Shaikhs  are  preceded  either  by  the  word 
Muhammad  or  Shaikh  as  Muhammad  Asadullah  or  Shaikh  Q-hulam  All.  Among 
Muglials,  boys  are  called  Amir,  Muhammad,  Hasan,  Husain,  and  All,  the  word  Mirzco 
always  preceding  and  Beg  following  the  name.  Pathan  boys  have  the  same  names  as 
Mughal  boys,  only  there  is  no  Mirza  and  Khan  is  added  instead  of  Beg , The 
commonest  names  for  women  are,  foi  all  classes  and  grades,  taken  from  the  Kuraan, 
such  as  Fatimah,  Khadijah,  or  A'ishah.  Among  the  higher  Musalman  families  such 
Arabic  phrases  as  Best  of  women  Khair-un-nisa,  Noblest  of  women  Amir-un-nisa,  or 
Moon  of  women  Badr-un-nisa  are  commonly  used.  Among  Sayads  a woman’s  name  is 
followed  by  Beg  am ; among  Shaikhs  by  Bibi ; among  Mughals  by  Khanam  ; and  among 
PathAns  by  Khatu.  Besides  these  parents  who  have  lost  children  or  whose  children  do 
not  live  give  curious  names  allowing  deformity  or  the  most  abject  humility.  Naththu 
literally  nose-bored  is  a name  which  accompanies  the  actual  boring  of  the  nose  of  the  new- 
born child  on  the  principle  of  deforming  the  child  and  so  making  it  less  liable  to  spirit 
attacks.  Another  name  is  Pu  oju  or  Kachra  that  is  refuse.  Sometimes  when  a child  is 
born  after  the  death  of  several  children  the  child  is  thrown  into  a grain-winnowing-fan 
slip  da  with  a lot  of  dirt  or  refuse  and  the  fan  is  dragged  outside  the  door  with  the  child  in 
it  and  made  over  to  some  other  member  of  the  family  as  whose  property  the  child  re-enters 
the  house.  After  his  ride  in  the  winnowing-fan  the  child  is  named  Ghasita,  that  is  The 
Dragged.  If  he  is  a Bathdn  this  becomes  Ghasftkhan,  if  a Sayad  or  Shaikh  Mir  or  Sheikh 
Ghassu  or  Ghlsu,  names  which  occur  among  all  ranks  of  Muslim  and  Hindu  society  in 
Gujarat.  These  odd  naming  practices  have  their  root  in  the  belief  that  untimely  births 
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had  been  borne  by  one  of  tlie  child's  forefathers  or  because  the  giver 
thinks  it  lucky.  In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  the  husband's 
kindred,  bringing  gold  or  silver  anklets  or  necklaces  money  or  clothes,, 
g'o  to  the  wife's  father’s  house.  Sweet  cakes  are  distributed,  and, 
after  sunset,  the  husband  gives  a dinner  to  the  wife’s  relations.  In 
the  women's  rooms  the  child  and  its  mother  are  dressed  in  their  best, 
and  the  midwife  makes  a six-cornered  lamp  of  flour  with  as  many 
wicks  as  corners.  This  is  lighted,  fed  with  clarified  butter,  and  kept 
in  a plate  along  with  parched  rice  or  millet  jawdri , and  fruit.  The 
presents  brought  by  the  husband's  friends  are  now  offered,  and  a few 
small  silver  coins  are  given  to  the  midwife.  The  young  mother  is 
then  led  to  a casement  and  made  to  count  seven  stars.  When  this  is 
over  the  husband's  people  return  to  their  homes.  The  sixth-day 
ceremony  includes  another  propitiation  of  the  female  relatives  that 
have  died  in  child-birth.  Food  untouched  by  unclean  persons  is  cooked 
and  the  Fatih  a repeated  for  the  souls  of  women  who  have  thus  died  and 
the  food  is  distributed  to  the  poor.  The  value  of  the  presents  made  by 
the  husband’s  friends  would,  in  the  case  of  a rich  family,  vary  from 
Rs.  20  to  Rs.  50  and  from  Rs.  10  to  Rs.  20  in  the  case  of  a middle 
class  family.  Among  the  poor,  silver  necklaces  Jiansli,  or  anklets 
Jcadidn,  and  a pair  or  so  of  ornamented  shirts  worth  Rs.  5 to  10  1 are 
sometimes  given.  The  dinner  and  other  charges  on  this  occasion 
among  the  rich  vary  from  Rs.  20  to  Rs.120,  among  the  middling 
from  Rs.  10  to  Rs.  20,  and  among  the  poor  from  Rs.  2J  to  Rs.  10. 
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or  tlie  death  of  the  new-horn  are  due  to  the  anger  or  jealousy  of  uneasy  family  ghosts, 
chiefly  of  women  who  have  died  in  child-birth  with  the  main  object  of  life  unfulfilled. 
To  this  belief  there  attaches  the  further  experience  that  the  unfriendly  ghost  is  easily  out- 
witted. The  ghost  or  other  spirit  on  the  lookout  for  the  soul  or  life  of  the  newborn 
hears  the  child  is  deformed  or  worthless  and  so  turns  its  mind  to  some  more  gainful 
mischief.  Further  the  ill-will  of  the  ghost  is  not  towards  the  child  but  to  the  child’s 
father  or  mother.  The  ghost’s  aim  is  to  harm  the  child  of  the  father  or  of  the  mother, 
against  the  aunt’s  child  the  ghost  has  no  manner  of  grudge.  This  is  similar  with 
the  Jewish  custom  according  to  which  the  infant  Joseph  was  supposed  to  steal  a sash 
of  one  of  his  aunt’s  which  being  found  on  his  person  he  was  according  to  patriarchal 
law  claimed  by  his  aunt  for  a certain  number  of  years.  See  Sale’s  Translation  of  the 
Kuraan,  Chapter  XII,  196  Note  (O). 

1 The  details  are  ’.  Sixth  Day  Charges. 


Amount. 


Item. 

Rich. 

Middle, 

Poor. 

From 

To 

From 

To 

From 

To 

Rs.  a. 

Rs.  a. 

Rs.  a. 

Rs.  a. 

Rs.  a. 

Rs.  a. 

Dinner 

10  0 

100  0 

5 0 

10  0 

2 0 

5 0 

Cakes 

5 0 

10  0 

1 8 

5 0 

• * « 

... 

Miscellaneous. 

5 0 

10  0 

1 8 

5 0 

0 S 

2 0 

Total  ... 

20  0 

120  0 

8 0 

20  0 

2 8 

7 0 

The  cost  is  paid  by  the  father  of  the  child.  These  figures  are  for  a first  child  whether 
a hoy  or  a girl.  Similar  rejoicings  are  made  in  honour  of  the  younger  children,  but  at 
about  half  the  cost. 
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On  the  seventh  fourteenth  or  twenty-first  day  after  birth  comes 
the  purely  Muhammadan  and  by  all  classes  carefully  kept  rite  of 
sacrifice  akika.  In  this  rite  there  are  two  parts,  the  shaving1  of  the 
child’s  head  and  the  killing  of  one  or  two  goats.  If  the  child  is  a girl 
one  goat,  and  if  the  child  is  ahoy  two  goats  are  bought.  Some  friends 
are  asked  and  a barber  is  called.  When  all  is  ready  the  father  of 
the  child,  or  some  one  specially  named  by  him,  at  a given  sign,  as  the 
barber  passes  the  razor  along  the  head  of  the  child,  draws  a knife  across 
the  goat’s  throat  saying,  I sacrifice  this  animal  or  animals  for  the 
child  named  Wall,  blood  for  blood,  skin  for  skin,  flesh  for  flesh,  hair  for 
hair.  When  the  shaving*  is  over,  the  child’s  hair  and  nails  are  laid  on 
a flat  half-baked  cake  and  carried  awray  to  be  thrown  into  a river. 
The  barber  goes  round  among  the  men  guests  and  each  drops  a small 
coin  into  his  cup.  Before  they  leave,  the  guests  are  entertained  at 
dinner.1  The  whole  costs  a rich  man  from  Rs.  20  to  Rs,  30 ; a middle 
class  man  nearly  the  same  amount ; and  a poor  man  from  Rs.  3 to 
Rs.  7U3 

On  the  fortieth  day,  in  honour  of  the  mother’s  recovery,  naos  or 
grass  boats  of  the  same  kind  as  those  made  bv  the  water-carrier  for 
the  seventh-month  pregnancy  ceremonies,  are  with  music  taken  to 
the  nearest  water,  a lamp  is  lighted,  and  the  boat  set  adrift  as  a 
thankoffering  to  Khaja  Khizr  or  Elias.3  The  father  of  the  child’s 
mother  presents  her  with  clothes  and  the  child  with  some  small  quilts 
and  a cradle.  The  ceremony  costs  a rich  man  Rs.  22^  to  Rs.  45,  a 


1 In  preparing  tlic  goat  for  cooking  none  of  its  bones  may  be  broken.  The  bones 
must  be  separated  from  the  iiesli  and  buried.  The  fiesli  and  skin  are  divided  in  three 
shares.  One  share  is  given  in  charity,  a second  is  distributed  among  friends,  and  the 
rest,  except  that  the  child’s  father  and  mother  and  their  fathers  and  mothers  may  not 
join,  is  eaten  by  relations. 

2 The  details  are  : Sacrifice.  Charges. 


It  Eir. 

Amount. 

BeiTakks. 

- 

Kicli. 

Middle. 

Poor. 

From 

To 

From 

To 

From 

To 

Bs.  a. 

Bs.  a. 

Bs.  a. 

Bs.  a. 

Bs.  a. 

Bs.  a. 

Two  Goats 

6 0 

8 0 

0 0 

8 0 

2 0 

2 8 

Tn  north  Gujarat 

Barber 

2 8 

5 0 

1 0 

4 0 

0 8 

1 0 

tbe  barber’s  fee 

Dinner 

7 0 

10  0 

5 0 

7 8 

0 8 

4 0 

is  the  weight  of 

flic  child’s  hair 

in  silver. 

Total  ... 

15  8 

23  0 

12  0 

19  S 

3 0 

7 8 

In  holding  this  ceremony  thero  is  no  difference  whether  the  child  is  a boy  or  a girl,  a 
first-born  or  a younger  child. 

3 Khaja  Khizr  is  the  water  genius,  the  Patriarch  Elias,  skilled  in  divination  who 
discovered  and  drank  the  water  of  life.  Of  the  Patriarch’s  success  the  Urdu  poet  sings  : 

Khizr  ki  tarlia  pi  kc  dbi-haydt 
Z indag dni  akele  khoi-ye-gd! 

Yili  to  harnse  na  ho  sake  Mumtaz, 

Aise  pdni  sc  hath  dhoiyegd  ! 

Like  Khizr  to  drink  tlio  water  of  life 
And  live  for  ever  in  loneliness. 

Oh  Mumtaz  I would  have  none  of  this, 

With  such  water  I would  wash  my  hands. 
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middle  class  man  Rs.  9.1  to  Rs.  22,  and  a poor  class  man  Rs.  1^  to 
Rs.  4 9 

When  the  child  is  four  and  a half  months  old  and  able  to  take  food 
stronger  than  milk,  comes  the  ceremony  of  mutton- sucking  lotan , or 
as  the  Persians  call  it  salt-tasting  namak-chashi.  Friends  bring  the 
child  presents  of  clothes  worth  Re.  1 to  Rs.  5.  In  the  evening  dressed 
in  his  best,  the  child  is  offered  by  his  father’s  sister  some  rice  and  milk 
Miir,  on  a rupee/  and  after  the  rice  and  milk  he  is  given  a piece  of 
flesh  to  suck.  The  only  charge  connected  with  this  ceremony  is  a 
dinner  costing  a rich  man  about  Rs.  10  and  a middle  class  man  about 
Rs.  5.  Among  the  poor  the  ceremony  passes  without  expense.3 

The  child’s  first  birthday  sdlgivdh  is  the  next  time  for  merry- 
making.4 As  a rule  only  female  relations  are  asked.  These  come  and 
in  the  women’s  quarters  pass  the  day  in  feasting  and  the  night  except 
in  some  strict  higher  class  families  in  playing  the  drum  clhol,  and 
singing.  Sometimes  men  also  are  asked,  given  a dinner,  and  afterwards 
entertained  by  professional  musicians.  Before  they  leave  each  of  the 
guests  gives  the  child  Re.  1 to  Rs.  5.  The  cost  of  one  of  the  larger 
entertainments  would  be  about  Rs.  30  for  the  musicians  and  Rs.  20 
for  the  dinner.  This  birthday  feast  is  given  only  by  the  rich  and  by 
some  of  the  middle  class.  Poor  families  do  not  give  it. 

When  a child,  whether  a boy  or  a girl,  has  reached  the  age  of  four 
years  four  months  and  four  davs  comes  bismilldh  The  taking  the 
Name  of  God,  a ceremony  no  Muhammadan  neglects.  On  this  day  a 
rich  man  will  feast  from  a hundred  to  two  hundred  guests.  In  the 
evening  after  the  dinner  is  over,  the  child,  covered  by  a skilfully 
woven  flower-sheet  called  sehra , is  taken  to  the  men's  room  where 
the  priest  mullet , the  guests,  and  a band  of  young  children  are  wait- 
ing. The  child  is  seated  on  a rich  cushion  or  masnad , sweetmeats  are 
laid  before  it,  and  of  these  two  covered  with  gold-paper  are  given  to  it, 
and,  after  the  priest,  the  child  repeats  the  opening  chapter  of  the 


ChapterVIII. 

Customs. 
Balt  Tasting. 


Birth:  Day. 


Initiation. 


1 The  details  are  : Fortieth  Fay  Charges. 


Item1. 

Amount. 

Remarks. 

Rich. 

Middle. 

Poor. 

From 

To 

From 

To 

From 

To 

Rs.  a. 

Rs.  a. 

Es.  a. 

Rs.  a. 

Rs.  a. 

Rs.  a. 

Midwife 

5 0 

10  0 

2 0 

5 0 

0 8 

1 0 

This  is  paid  by 

Boat  

2 8 

5 0 

1 0 

2 0 

0 8 

1 0 

the  father  of 

Musicians 

5 0 

10  0 

1 8 

5 0 

0 8 

2 0 

the  child’s 

Presents 

10  0 

20  0 

5 0 

10  0 

mother,  and  is 

the  same  for 

all  children. 

Total  ... 

CO 

cn 

CM 

45  0 

9 8 

22  0 

1 8 

4 0 

2 Though  from  this  time  he  takes  other  food  besides  milk,  the  child  is  not  weaned  till 
he  is  twenty-one  months  old.  This  is  according-  to  a precept  from  the  Kuraahi  • From 
bearing  to  weaning  let  thirty  months  pass. 

3 No  teething  or  ear-boring  ceremony  is  observed  in  Gujarat. 

4 The  word  sci'lgira'h  or  yearly-knot  owes  its  origin  among  Indian  Musalma'ns  to  the 
Mughal  practice  of  the  emperor’s  mother  keeping  a silken  string  in  the  harem  and 
adding  a knot  for  each  year  of  the  emperor’s  life.  BlochmaiFs  ATn-i-Akbari,  262  note  1. 
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Chapter  VIII. 
Customs. 

Initiation, 


Circumcision. 


Kuraan.  When  this  is  done,  the  priest  chants  some  Hindustani  verses' 
in  praise  of  the  child’s  parents,  invoking  blessings  on  the  child’s  head, 
and  at  every  pause  the  young  band  of  choristers  shout  a loud  Amen. 
While  the  children  are  eating  the  sweetmeats  a procession  is  formed 
and  the  child  is  taken  to  kiss  the  tomb  or  d argali  of  the  family 
guardian  saint.  As  soon  as  the  procession  returns,  presents  are  made 
to  the  child,  silver  or  gold  coins  rolled  in  paper  with  the  name  of  the 
giver  written  on  it.  As  the  child  passes  into  the  women’s  quarters  the 
women  guests  crowd  round  it,  each  striving  to  be  the  first  to  take  on 
herself  the  child’s  sorrows.1  After  this  is  over  and  the  child  has  put 
off  its  flower-robe,  the  women  guests  amuse  themselves  listening  to 
the  women-players  or  domnis.  This  rite  of  bismilldh  costs  a rich  man 
Rs.  300  to  Rs.  1000  or  even  more,  and  a middle  class  man  Rs.  100  to 
Rs.  300.  Among  the  poor  it  costs  Rs.  10  to  Rs.  20. 2 

At  the  age  of  six  or  seven  comes  circumcision  or  kliatnar  Friends 
send  presents  of  sugarcandy,  clarified  butter,  and  sweetmeats,  and, 


1 In  this  sorrow-taking  bald- e\ -Jena,  the  woman  passes  her  hands  over  the  child 
from  head  to  foot  and  then  setting  her  knuckles  or  finger-tips  against  her  temples 
presses  them  till  the  joints  crack. 

- The  details  are  : Initiation  Charges. 


Amount. 


Item. 

Rich. 

Middle. 

Poor. 

From 

To 

From 

To 

From 

To 

Rs. 

a • 

Rs. 

a 

Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

n. 

Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 

Mulla’s  Fee  ... 

10 

0 

20 

0 

5 

0 

10 

0 

0 

8 

1 

0 

Dinner  («)  ... 

100 

0 

500 

0 

50 

0 

100 

0 

1 

0 

2 

8 

Clothes  (l)  ... 

100 

0 

200 

0 

20 

0 

50 

0 

0 

S 

2 

8 

Procession  (c). 

100 

0 

200 

0 

30 

0 

50 

0 

.%* 

Miscellaneous . 

20 

0 

30 

0 

10 

0 

20 

0 

5 

0 

10 

0 

Total  ... 

330 

0 

950 

0 

115 

0 

230 

0 

7 

0 

16 

0 

( a ) Dinner  for  relatives  only  and  very  dear  friends  not  more  than 
a hundred  among  rich  and  middle  class  and  ten  among  poor. 

( b ) In  the  case  of  middle  class  and  poor  men  the  gifts  of  clothes  is 

optional.  (c)  The  cost  is  the  same  for  all  children. 

3 The  TcJiatnah,  though  it  is  an  order  of  the  Prophet,  and  not  of  the  Kura  In,  is  as 
strictly  kept  as  if  it  were  commanded  by  the  latter.  Boys  born  without  a foreskin 
arc  exempted  from  the  rite.  Among  the  Vdfiah  or  Daudi  Bohoras,  the  .Shiah  Mughals 
and  both  Sunni  and  Shidh  Arabs  circumcision  almost  always  takes  place  as  early  as 
the  sixth  day  after  birth,  b’o  much  importance  do  these  classes  attach  to  tills  rite 
that  operations  are  performed  on  girls  as  well  as  on  hoys.  On  the  day  of  the 
operation  the  child  i3  given  an  opiate.  The  simplest  form  of  circumcision  is  mere 
amputation  of  the  prepuce  there  being  a difference  between  the  Muslim  and  the  Jewish 
rites,  the  Muslim  being  tlio  simpler  and  less  painful.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  day  fixed 
for  the  ceremony  a piece  of  new  red  cotton  cloth  about  four  feet  square  is  spread  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor  of  the  room  in  which  the  child  is  to  he  laid  up.  A large  copper 
tray  full  of  soft  ashes  is  set  in  front  of  the  cloth  The  hoy  who  is  to  undergo  the 
operation  is  in  some  families  drugged  with  a little  bhang  (Cannabis  indica)  confection 
called  madjun  and  brought  to  the  room  in  the  arms  of  a powerful  male  relative  and 
seated  on  a wooden  stool  or  choivlci  a foot  high  over  which  a piece  of  red  cloth  is 
spread.  The  barber  engages  his  little  subject  in  conversation  while  he  is  held  drawer- 
less but  with  shirt  on  tightly  by  tlie  strong  relative,  This  is  to  prevent  a nervous  and 
obstinate  hoy  from  hurting  himself  by  throwing  up  or  about  his  hands  and  feet  when 
under  the  razor.  The  barber  begins  by  introducing  into  the  foreskin  a carefully  smooth- 
ed bamboo-chip  probe  to  feel  and  ascertain  if  no  part  of  the  foreskin  adheres  to  the 
gland  as  it  does  in  some  rare  cases  when  the  operation  becomes  very  painful.  When 
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though  this  is  commoner  among  the  middle  than  among  the  higher 
classes,  the  recovery  of  the  child  is  celebrated  with  great  rejoicing. 
Among  north  Gujarat  Musalmans  circumcision  is  neglected  till  an 
age  bordering  on  puberty,  when  it  is  performed  with  a pomp  and 
circumstance  almost  equalling  those  at  a marriage,  and  all  the 
preliminary  rites  like  the  birat  or  arranging  the  pots  of  clay,  a 
remnant  of  the  pot  rites,  are  observed.  In  north  Gu  jar  fit  circumcision 
is  styled  a shddi  or  joy-time,  a word  applied  in  south  Gujarat  only 
to  marriages.  The  expenses  on  the  occasion  of  circumcision  vary  for 
a rich  man  from  Rs.  150  to  Its.  400,  for  a middle  class  man  from 
Its.  120  to  Rs.  300,  and  for  a poor  man  from  Rs.  10  to  Rs.  20.1 

After  circumcision  come  rejoicings  and  a dinner  in  honour  of  a boy 
or  girl  keeping  their  first  Iiamazdn  fast.  This  is  chiefly  celebrated 
by  people  belonging  to  the  upper  and  middle  classes.  It  is  said  that 
the  merit  of  a boy’s  or  girl’s  first  fast  passes  to  their  parents.  At  its 
seventh  or  eighth  year,  a child,  if  strong  enough  to  bear  the  privation, 
is  made  to  fast  one  day  in  the  Ramazan , and  that  day  is  marked  by 
a dinner  to  which  a choice  party  of  friends  and  relations  is  called.  The 
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lie  finds  that  the  prepuce  is  free  he  turns  up  the  foreskin  and  having  cleaned  it  lets  it 
go.  He  then  takes  a pair  of  smooth  bamboo  pincers,  a smoothed  piece  of  bamboo  with 
a long  slit  down  to  the  middle  of  it  and  holding  the  ends  open,  puts  them  on  the  tightly- 
drawn-out  foreskin.  He  performs  this  operation  so  dexterously  that  the  application  of 
the  bamboo  pincers  and  the  pain  caused  by  the  pulling  out  of  the  foreskin  is  simultane- 
ous with  its  being  cut  off  by  the  sharp  razor  close  to  the  pincers.  Drawing  out  the 
pincers  the  barber  calls  to  the  surprised  boy,  “ Here,  master,  don’t  you  see  the  golden- 
sparrow  ” and  when  he  succeeds  in  thus  distracting  his  attention  from  the  operation 
he  takes  out  the  pincers  and  spits  out  a daub  of  pain  saliva  on  the  ends  of  the  foreskin 
now  drawn  up  above  the  glands.  He  next  sprinkles  a soft  redpowder  on  the  wound  to 
staunch  the  blood,  sweeps  in  the  detached  foreskin  into  the  red  cloth  which  he  gathers 
up  and  departs  in  the  midst  of  the  mub Amies  and  saldmats  or  congratulations  of  the 
boy’s  relatives.  The  manner  in  which  circumcision  is  performed  differs  in  many  Isl&mic 
countries.  In  the  province  of  A1  Asir  south  of  the  Hijaz  in  Arabia  circumcision  by 
what  is  called  ct salkh”  or  scarification  is  performed.  Burton  (Alf  Leilah,  111,  90  to 
92)  describes  it  in  the  following  terms : u The  patient  usually  from  ten  to  twelve  years  old 
is  placed  upon  raised  ground  holding  in  his  right  hand  a spear  with  its  point  upwards 
and  its  heel  supported  on  his  foot,  so  that  the  point  may  show  every  tremor  of  the 
nerves.  His  tribe  stands  around  him  to  pass  judgment  on  his  fortitude  and  powers  of 
endurance.  The  barber  with  a dagger  sharp  as  a razor  makes  a shallow  cut  severing  the 
skin  across  the  belly  immediately  below  the  navel.  He  also  makes  similar  incisions 
down  each  groin.  He  then  tears  off  the  epidermis  from  the  cuts  downwards  and  flays 
the  testicles  and  the  penis,  ending  with  amputation  of  the  pirepuce.  Meanwhile  the 
spear  must  not  tremble.  When  the  ordeal  is  over  the  boy  cries  Alldh-o-AJcbar  God  is 
great  and  attempts  to  get  up  and  walk  home  unhelpecl,  soon  falling  from  pain  and 
nervous  exhaustion.  The  more  steps  he  takes  the  more  applause  he  gains.” 

1 The  details  are  : Circumcision  Charges . 


Item. 

Amount. 

Rich. 

Middle. 

Poor. 

From 

To 

From 

To 

From 

To 

1 Barber’s  Fee  ... 

Rs.  a. 

Rs.  a. 

Rs.  a3 

Rs.  a. 

Rs.  a. 

Rs.  a. 

•2  8 

10'  0 

2 0 

5 0 

0 8 

2 O 

Ditto  Turban. 

10  0 

20  0 

2 0 

3 0 

• » • 

. .. 

Procession 

100  0 

150  0 

50  0 

100  0 

... 

• » • 

Dinner  

100  0 

200  0 

50  0 

100  0 

10  0 

20  0 

Total  ... 

212  8 

380  0 

101  0 

208  0 

10  8 

22  0 

u 520—21 
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dinner  costs  a rich  man  Us.  20  to  Rs.  30  and  a middle  class  man 
Rs,  10  to  Rs.  20. 

Soon  after  the  first  Ramazan  fast,  when  its  Kuraan  lessons  come  to 
an  end;  the  chikPs  parents  give  its  teacher  a present  hadya.  A small 
party  is  asked;  and;  before  them;  the  child  repeats  the  beautiful 
Chapter  LY.  from  the  holy  book  styled  Surah  Ar-Rehman  that  is 
The  Most  Compassionate  being  a description  of  the  bounties  Allah  has 
showered  on  man.  Except  the  teacher's  present  of  clothes  and  money; 
worth  Re.  1 to  Rs.  50,  a suit  of  clothes  for  the  child,  and  parched 
rice  almonds  and  walnuts  distributed  among  children  costing  Rs.  I ^ to 
Rs.  5 there  are  no  expenses. 

Musalman  boys  are  married  between  sixteen  and  twenty -two  and 
girls  at  ten  to  eighteen.  Except  in  the  case  of  a re-marriage  neither 
bride  nor  bridegroom  has  any  choice.1 

When  their  sons  reach  manhood;  parents  generally  consult  pro- 
fessional matchmakers  or  go-betweens,  women  free  to  enter  the 
houses  even  of  the  strictest.  Some  girl  likely  to  make  a good 
match  is  before  long  chosen,  and  the  women  of  the  lacks  family  pay  a 
visit  at  the  girks  home.  After  seeing  her  and  talking  together,  the 
guests  are  offered  a glass  of  sugared-water.  This  they  drink  if  they 
think  well  of  the  girl,  but  if  they  think  she  will  not  suit,  they  decline. 
After  drinking,  in  sign  that  they  ask  her  in  marriage,  they  drop  some 
sugarcandy  into  the  girl's  mouth.  Then  they  talk  of  ornaments  and 
fix  the  clay  for  the  betrothal.  On  the  betrothal  clay,  both  at  the 
boy's  and  the  girks  houses,  there  is  a meeting  of  kindred.  In  the 
evening  at  the  boy’s  house  ornaments  and  sweetmeats  are  laid  out  on 
neatly  covered  trays  and  are  generally  with  music  sent  to  the  girks 
house.  With  the  presents  go  the  women  of  the  bridegroom’s  family 
and  a gay  procession  of  children  of  their  relations  and  friends.  On 
reaching  the  bride's  house  the  men  and  children  who  formed  the 
procession  sit  in  a booth  outside  of  the  house,  or,  if  there  is  no  booth, 
in  some  part  of  the  house  prepared  for  their  reception.  Here  s fieri  at 
sugared-water  is  handed  round,  the  person  serving  it,  generally  a 
relation  or  near  friend  of  the  wife’s  family,  stating  that  it  is  in 
honour  of  the  betrothal.  Each  person  on  putting  down  his  cup  drops 
for  the  good  of  the  man  who  has  served  it,  annas  2 to  Rs.  2 in  the 
saucer.  Meanwhile  the  women  guests  going  into  the  house  deck  the 
bride  with  ornaments,  put  the  troth  ring  on  her  finger,  and  cover  her 
with  a scarf  dupatta.  Then  after  drinking  sugared-water  and  coffee 
and  getting  flowers  and  rosewater  they  leave,  taking  with  them  trays 
filled  with  fresh  presents,  a handkerchief,  a ring,  a gold  turban  or 
mandil , and  sweetmeats.  A rich  man’s  betrothal  expenses  vary  on  the 
bridegroom's  side  from  Rs.  200  to  Rs.  350  and  on  the  bride's  from 
Rs.  50  to  Rs.  350 ; for  a middle  class  man  on  the  bridegroom’s  side 
fromRs.  100  to  Rs.  200  and  on  the  bride's  from  Rs.  50  to  Rs.  80 ; for 
a poor  man  on  the  bridegroom’s  side  from  Rs.  50  to  Rs.  90  and  on  the 


1 Among  some  families  in  south  Gujara't  a ceremony  is  secretly  held  when  a girl 
reaches  womanhood.  It  is  called  odni  udcdna  or  donning-  the  scarf. 
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bride’s  from  Rs.  20  to  Rs.  50. 1 Except  when  things  are  harried  and 
the  betrothal  and  marriage  take  place  at  the  same  time,  the  betrothal 
lasts  for  at  least  a year.  During  this  time  on  every  holiday  gifts  pass 
between  the  betrothed  couple.3 

Some  months  before  the  marriage  day  the  bride’s  female  relations 
meet  at  her  house  and  make  ready  the  smaller  articles  of  dress.  Every 
night  when  their  work  is  over,  for  about  a fortnight  before  the 
marriage  day,  the  women  sing  together  to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
drum  or  dhol.  Eight  days  before  the  marriage  the  bride  keeps  to  one 
room  and  both  she  and  the  bridegroom  are  made  to  wear  yellow  clothes. 
Two  or  three  days  before  the  marriage  both  at  the  house  of  the  bride- 
goom  and  of  the  bride  a store  of  earthen  pots  is  laid  in.  If  the  women 
observe  the  purdah  or  veiling  the  pots  are  arranged  in  the  inner 
apartments,  but  if  the  women  are  not  par  d ah  they  are  arranged  in  a 
temporary  booth  or  alcove  in  front  of  the  house.  That  the  object 
of  arranging  these  pots  is  to  house  and  so  please  ancestral  spirits  is 
known  and  admitted.  Food  is  laid  on  the  pots  and  the  opening 
chapter  of  the  Kuraan  or  F&tiha  is  repeated.  After  the  pots  aro 
arranged  both  at  the  bride’s  and  at  the  bridegroom’s,  the  women  of 
the  family,  while  female  musicians  sing  songs,  rub  the  bride  or  the 
bndegroom  with  gram  dour  mixed  with  oil  and  perfumes  called 
ubatna.  The  chief  ingredients  in  this  cosmetic  are  the  dour  of  washed 
wheat  and  mung  (Phasoleus  munga)  turmeric  and  sesame  oil.  As 
this  cosmetic  has  to  ward  off  all  the  evil  induences  which  hover 
round  the  bride  and  bridegroom  every  care  must  be  taken  that  no 
element  of  evil  enters  into  the  guardian  ubatna.  To  stop  the  approach 
of  evil  the  hand-mill  in  which  the  grain  is  ground  has  its  handle 
smeared  with  Vandal  paint  and  a midhal  Vangueiria  spinosa  nut  and 
some  pan  or  betel-leaves  and  betelnuts  wrapped  in  a piece  of  new  red 
cloth  are  tied  to  it.  Then  seven  suhdgans  that  is  married  women  who 
have  never  lost  a husband,  sit  to  grind  the  grain  and  into  the  dour  pour 


1 The  details  are  : Betrothal  Charges. 
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(a)  Some  of  the  poorest  men  borrow  jewels  or  sometimes  the  bridegroom’s  mother 
gives  up  one  of  her  ornaments. 

2 Each  holiday  has  its  set  gifts.  In  each  of  the  Id  days  the  man  sends  a scarf  or 
pair  of  bangles  and  the  girl  a turban  or  coat.  On  the  shabbardt  they  both  send 
fireworks,  and  if  a holiday  falls  in  the  rainy  season  the  bridegroom  sends  wooden  shoes 
with  silver  pegs  and  silver  bells.  In  Ramazan  some  carefully  cooked  dishes  and 
drinks  pass  between  them. 
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clarified  butter  or  sesame  or  jasmin  oil.  When  the  ubalna  is  ready 
henna  leaves  are  ground  in  the  same  way.  A square  diagram  is  traced 
on  the  floor  with  rice  and  a stool  is  set  in  the  square.  The  bride  or 
bridegroom  in  a suit  o£  her  or  his  oldest  clothes  dyed  yellow  is  led 
forth  and  seated  on  the  stool.  The  ubatna , amidst  the  songs  of 
women  either  the  relations  of  the  family  or  hired  female  musicians,  is 
rubbed  all  over  the  body  and  henna  is  applied  to  the  hands  and  feet. 
In  rubbing  on  the  cosmetic  each  of  the  seven  matrons  takes  her  turn. 
She  puts  a piece  of  candied  sugar  into  the  bride  or  bridegoom's  mouth, 
throws  a handful  of  rice  over  the  bride  or  bridegroom'’ s head,  passes  the 
mustard  seed  seven  times  over  the  bride  or  bridegroom's  body,  and 
takes  on  herself  the  ill-luck  or  balds  of  the  bride  or  bridegroom  by 
cracking  the  joints  of  her  fingers  across  her  temples.  Finally  she 
passes  a pice  or  more  over  the  bride  or  bridegroom,  hands  the  coin 
to  the  musicians  if  hired  or  lays  it  at  the  foot  of  the  stool  to  be  given 
in  charity  and  retires.  When  all  seven  matrons  have  performed  their 
task  a knife  dagger  or  other  sharp  iron  instrument  and  a lemon 
are  handed  to  the  bride  or  bridegroom  which  she  or  he  is  to  be  careful 
to  keep  till  the  bath  on  the  marriage  day.  During  these  days  to 
keep  off  the  evil  eye,  a bracelet  or  a garland  of  gold  must  also  be 
worn.  Seven  songs  called  lonas  or  charms  sung  by  domnis  or  hired 
female  singers  before  the  julwali  or  unveiling*  of  the  bride  in  the 
presence  of  the  bridegroom  which  form  a portion  of  the  marriage 
ceremony  are  said  to  possess  special  anti-magic  and  spirit-power.  If 
the  bride  be  spirit-possessed  to  the  slightest  extent  the  sound  of  the 
tonas  makes  the  spirit  instantly  declare  itself.  When  the  bridegroom 
comes  songs  are  again  sung  and  his  height  is  measured  by  an  odd 
number  of  red  and  white  braids.  These  braids  are  woven  into  a thick 
cord  which  is  used  bv  the  bride  as  her  trouser  string.  The  bride  and 
bridegroom's  houses  are  put  in  order,  painted  or  whitewashed,  and 
outside  of  each  house  is  built  a booth  or  hall  sometimes  very  splendid 
with  gilt  pillars  friezes  and  cornices  and  hung  with  glass-lamps  and 
pictures.  The  first  post  of  the  booth  is  driven  into  the  ground  after 
the  point  has  been  rubbed  with  sandal  oil  and  enveloped  with  a piece 
of  new  red  muslin  in  which  are  wrapped  betelnuts  betel-leaves  and 
the  lucky  wedding  midlicd  nut  Vanguieria  spinosa.  A cocoanut  is 
broken  and  the  kernel  distributed  among  the  workmen  who  built  the 
booth  and  the  members  of  the  family.  As  the  whole  house  is  given 
over  to  the  women  this  hall  is  for  the  time  the  mens  room.  For  some 
clays  before  the  marriage,  musicians  arc  hired  to  play  in  front  of  the 
house.  This  is  a time  of  great  merry-making.  One  day,  outside  of 
the  house  for  men  and  inside  for  women,  earthen  vessels  are  filled 
with  the  red  and  yellow  colours  used  in  dyeing  cloth.  In  the  evening 
the  men  among  themselves  and  the  women  among  themselves  each 
with  a little  jar  full  of  colour,  chasing  and  waylaying,  cover  one 
another  with  the  dye.  At  such  times  from  Its.  5 to  Its.  20  or  at  most 
Its.  30  of  colour  is  used.  One  amusement  for  the  women  during  the 
days  before  a marriage  is  the  twisting  knotting  and  tying  of  silver 
rings  into  silk  and  gold  thread  wristbands  hangna . Of  these  one  is 
given  to  the  bride  and  the  other  to  the  bridegroom,  and  after  marriage 
each  has  to  unravel  the  knots  and  twists  in  the  other's  bracelet.  On 
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the  evening1  of  the  marriage  day,  the  bridegroom’^  party  send  to  the 
bride's  with  a procession  of  children  in  carriages  and  on  horseback 
with  music  and  led  horses,  a band  of  hired  women  and  servants  carrying 
as  many  as  two  hundred  or  more  earthen  pots  painted  in  gold  and  green 
filled  with  sweetmeats  and  dried  fruit,  and  trays  with  dresses.1  On 
arrival  the  children  are  seated  in  the  marriage  hall  or  shed  with  the 
men  and  are  treated  with  sherbat,  each  of  the  little  guests  dropping 
silver  coins  the  smallest  of  which  is  a two-anna  piece  into  the  cup  or 
saucer  in  acknowledgment  of  the  trouble  of  the  server  who  is  often 
either  a poor  or  juvenile  relation  of  the  bride.  In  her  room  the  bride 
is  bathed  by  the  women  of  her  family,  clothed  in  new  robes,  and  decked 
in  some  of  the  jewels.  Then  with  trays  refilled  with  clothes  for  the 
bridegroom,  with  henna  rne-nhdi  and  with  the  wi IV s chatt els  jet h ez,2th e 
company  goes  back  to  the  bridegroom/ s.  On  their  return  the  bride- 
groom is  dressed  in  his  wedding  clothes,  and  the  furniture  of  what 
is  to  be  his  room  is  set  in  order.  At  nightfall,  an  occasion  of  much 
merriment,  the  sister  of  the  bride  comes  to  apply  the  henna  to  the 
bridegroom’s  hand.  On  one  side  of  a screen  or  partition  sits  the  lady 
and  on  the  other  the  bridegroom  and  some  of  his  friends.  Only  the 
bridegroom’s  hand  should  be  passed  under  the  screen.  But  instead  of 
this  many  hands  are  thrust  through,  and  the  lady  has  to  trust  to  her 
wit  to  choose  the  hand  she  should  punish  by  pinching  and  the  hand 
she  should  adorn  with  henna.  Her  mistakes  are  greeted  with  much 
laughter,  and  when  in  the  end  she  paints  the  bridegroom’s  little  finger 
with  henna  she  receives  a present  of  Hs.  5 to  Its.  10.  When  this  play 
is  over,  the  bridegroom’s  guests  sit  listening  to  dancing  girls  and 
buffoons  bhdnds  or  to  a company  of  Arab  Nativity  hymn-singers 
called  Mauludids . Mauluds  that  is  Ivl uham mad- m as  carols  are 
gradually  displacing  dancing  girls  and  buffoons.  At  the  close  of  the 
maulud  coffee,  warm  sweet-milk  in  small  coffee  cups,  and  sweets  or 
sugarcakes  called  batdshds  are  distributed  to  singers  and  hearers. 

About  ten,  the  time  comes  for  the  bridegroom  to  fetch  the  bride. 
The  bridegroom  is  clothed  in  a sehra  or  flower- sheet  fastened  round 
his  head  by  a string  which  the  father  ties  with  thankful  heart 
that  to  him  has  been  granted  the  wish  of  every  Indian  Musalman ; 
May  I live  to  tie  my  son’s  sehra  knot.  Then  the  father  or  some 
other  male  relation  lifts  the  bridegroom  on  a horse,  and  with  much 
music  and  followed  by  all  his  friends,  he  starts  for  the  bride’s.3 
As  he  passes  under  her  window  the  bride  lets  fall  on  the  bridegroom 
some  grains  of  rice.  He  is  led  before  the  door  of  the  house,  and  is 
handed  a cup  of  sugared-water  by  his  brother-in-law  to  whom  in 
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1 This  procession  is  called  the  bari  or  sctchak  that  is  the  present. 

^JciTiez  or  paraphernalia  includes  clothes,  jewels,  furniture  and  ornaments  fora 
lady’s  sitting  room  and  bedroom  and  a set  of  cooking  vessels.  This  continues  to  be 
the  wife’s  property,  aud  has  to  be  returned  to  her  in  case  of  divorce. 

3 Both  in  south  and  north  Gujarat,  among  the  rich,  before  the  bridegroom’s  horse  is 
carried  a miniature  garden  ba'cli,  a three-sided  frame-work  of  coloured  paper  with 
flowers  and  leaves  cut  in  tinsel  or  talc.  Though  some  of  these  models  are  very 
elaborate,  costing  Bs.  50  to  Its.  200,  they  are  made  only  to  amuse  the  crowd,  one  of 
whom,  before  the  procession  reaches  the  bride’s  house,  generally  manages  to  seize  the 
frame,  and  the  rest  scrambling  for  bits  of  it  tear  the  whole  to  shreds. 
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return  he  gives  Rs.  5 to  Rs.  10.  The  women  of  the  bridegroom's 
family  and  the  wives  of  his  chief  friends  follow  the  procession  in  closed 
carriages.  On  their  arrival  at  the  bride's  they  retire  to  the  ladies' 
quarters,  where,  till  the  bridegroom  is  called  in  to  see  the  bride,  they 
are  entertained  by  women  singers  clomnis . When  the  bridegroom 
comes,  those  who  do  not  appear  before  him,  retire,  hire  men  of  the 
bridegroom's  party  when  they  arrive,  seat  themselves  in  the  brightly 
lighted  marriage  hall,  the  bridegroom's  party  ranged  on  one  side  and 
the  bride's  on  the  other.  In  the  space  between  are  three  seats  ; one  in 
front  of  his  -party  for  the  bridegroom,  one  in  front  of  the  bride's 
party  for  her  agents,  and  the  third  between  the  two  for  the  registrar, 
the  Kdzi  or  his  deputy.  The  bridegroom  if  very  young  is  carried  or  if 
grown  is  led  to  his  seat  and  the  bride’s  agents  find  their  way  to  theirs. 
Then  the  registrar,  seating  himself,  asks  the  bride's  agents  whether 
she,  Avith  a certain  portion  or  maker,1  accepts  so  and  so  as  her  husband. 
If  told  she  will  have  him,  he  takes  the  declaration  of  two  other 
witnesses.  lie  then,  making  the  bridegroom  repeat  the  creed,  puts  to 
him  the  same  question.  The  proceedings  are  recorded,  and  the  guests 
raising  their  hands  offer  the  marriage  thanksgiving.  When  the  cere- 
mony is  over,  the  registrar  receives  a shawl  and  Rs.  5 his  fee,  and 
leaves  the  house  taking  his  share  of  the  marriage  sugarcandy,  tray  fulls 
of  which  are  distributed  among  all  present.  The  hired  musicians 
who  so  far  have  been  silent  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  representative 
of  the  law  of  Islam  strike  up  a loud  discordant  peal.2  Then,  till  the 
bridegroom  is  called  to  receive  his  bride,  the  men  pass  their  time  in 
listening  to  hired  dancers  and  singers.  When  the  husband  is  called,3 
a dancing  girl  stepping  backwards  singing  and  keeping  time  by  beating 
him  with  flower  twigs,  sloAvly  leads  the  bridegroom  into  the  ladies’ 
quarters.  Here  she  hands  him  over  to  the  clomnis  or  female  musicians, 
who  in  the  same  way  lead  him  to  a seat.  On  his  way  to  his  seat 
the  bridegroom  is  jealously  guarded  by  his  sisters  or  other  near  relatives 
from  the  onslaughts  of  the  younger  sisters  or  relatives  of  the  bride  who 
hang  about  unobserved,  and  if  they  get  an  opportunity  dart  on  the 
bridegroom  and  if  his  female  relatives  are  not  on  the  alert  wring  his 
ears  unmercifully.  Soon  the  bride,  veiled  and  arrayed  in  her  wedding 
garment,  is  carried  in  by  one  of  her  relations  and  seated  before  the 
bridegroom,  and  a set  of  ceremonies,4  in  which  the  rest  of  the  night 


1 Though  the  rich  sometimes  give  more,  the  portion  or  meher  is  generally  fixed  at 
Its.  17  the  dower  of  Fatimali  the  Prophet’s  favourite  daughter,  or  at  Its.  750,  the  dower 
of  the  Prophet’s  wife  A'ishah.  Among  the  rich  and  the  middle  class  the  marriage- 
portion  of  a girl  is  what  is  legally  termed  the  meheri  misl  or  the  portion  of  her  peers, 
that  is  the  girl’s  grandmother  aunts  and  sisters. 

2 With  the  fee  is  also  charged  a mosque-fee  of  Us.  11,  which  goes  to  the  person  who 
serves  as  the  warden  of  the  mosque  in  the  street  where  the  bride  lives. 

3 In  north  Gujarat  the  husband  walks  alone,  and  this  at  five  or  six  in  the  morning 
instead  of  about  three  or  four  in  the  afternoon. 

4 These  seem  to  be  the  humorous  survival  of  the  eating  together  form  of  marriage. 
The  bride,  who  should  not  voluntarily  move  a muscle,  is  by  one  of  the  musicians  made 
to  take  in  her  hand  a piece  of  sugarcandy,  some  pounded  sweet-bread,  or  a dry  date,  then 
her  hand  is  stretched  out  to  her  husband’s  mouth,  and  as  he  tries  to  secure  the  morse] 
her  hand  is  drawn  away.  This  in  different  forms  with  much  merriment  goes  on  for  a 
long  time. 
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passes,  are  begun.  At  dawn  the  bridegroom  is  for  the  first  time  shown 
his  wife’s  face  in  a mirror,  and  from  a Kuraan  placed  between  them 
the  chapter  of  Peace  is  read.  This  is  the  sign  that  the  time  has  come 
for  the  bride  to  leave  her  father’s  house. 

The  cost  of  a wedding  is,  in  the  case  of  the  rich,  for  the  bride- 
groom’s father  Rs.  3000  to  Rs.  4000  and  for  the  bride’s  father 
Rs.  1500  to  Rs.  3000  : in  the  case  of  a middle  class  family  for  the 
bridegroom  Rs.  1250  to  Rs.  2250,  and  for  the  bride  Rs.  700  to 
Rs.  1250 ; in  the  case  of  a poor  family  for  the  bridegroom  Rs.  TOO  to 
Rs.  800  and  for  the  bride  Rs.  150  to  Rs.  300. 1 After  the  marriage 
the  husband  with  his  wife  and  family  pass  some  days  in  a garden- 
house  spending  their  time  in  amusements  and  singing. 

On  each  of  the  first  four  Fridays  or  char  jumagis  after  marriage,  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  are  asked  to  dine  at  the  bride’s  father’s  house. 
On  the  first  and  perhaps  the  second  Friday  some  of  the  bridegroom’s 
friends  and  relations,  both  men  and  women,  are  asked.  The  cost  of 
each  of  these  feasts  varies  from  Rs.  20  to  Rs.  50  for  a rich  man  ; 
Rs.  10  to  Rs.  20  for  a middle  class  man;  and  from  Rs.  5 to  Rs.  10 
for  a poor  man.  In  north  Gujarat  the  young  couple  stay  from  the 
evening  of  a Thursday  to  the  following  evening.  In  the  south  they  go 
on  the  Friday  evening  and  generally  leave  next  morning.  Much  is 
thought  of  these  Friday  dinners,  and  if  they  are  not  given,  a man 
seldom  visits  his  father-in-law’s  house.  So  too,  after  marriage,  the 
relatives  of  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride  do  not  visit  each  other  till 
each  party  has  once  formally  invited  the  other. 
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1 The  details  are  : Marriage  Charges. 


Erideghoom. 

Eride. 

Amount, 

Amount. 

Item. 

Item  . 

Rich. 

Middle. 

Poor,  i 

. 1 

Rich. 

Middle. 

Poor. 

Fr’m 

To 

Fr’m 

To 

Fr’m 

To 

Fr’m 

To 

Fr’m 

To 

Fr’m 

To 

Marriage  Hall. 

Rs. 

100 

Rs. 

200 

Rs. 

50 

Rs. 

100 

Rs. 

* • • 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Musicians 

10 

20 

5 

10 

5 

10 

Marriage  Hall. 

100 

200 

50 

100 

... 

Dancing  Girl?. 

30 

;o 

20 

30 

10 

20 

Procession  ... 

Fireworks 

SO 

100 

20 

50 

• . • 

. . . 

50 

100 

200 

40 

10 

20 

Painted  Sweet- 

200 

300 

50 

100 

20 

40 

meat  Pots 

Grooms 

5 

10 

1 

2 

1 

1 

with  dry- 

fruit  and 

Dinner  for 

50 

100 

30 

50 

20 

SO 

sugar  lozen- 
ges Kurs. 

Bridegroom. 

Horse 

5 

10 

2i_ 

5 

1 

■ 2 

Ornaments  .. 

500 

1000 

250 

500 

50 

100 

Presents  to 

50 

100 

30 

50 

,,, 

• !♦ 

Servants. 

Dinner 

500 

1000 

200 

500 

50 

100 

Clothes 

300 

500 

150 

250 

20 

40 

Bride’s  Clothes 

120 

250 

60 

120 

30 

60 

Servants 

50 

100 

30 

50 

Bride’s  Orna- 

1000 

2000 

500 

1000 

200 

400 

meets. 

M'scellaneous. 

100 

200 

50 

100 

20 

40 

Dinner  of  ter 

50 

100 

40 

50 

20 

40 

Marriage. 

Friday  Din- 

100 

200 

50 

100 

10 

20 

Miscellaneous, 

300 

500 

100 

200 

50 

100 

ners. 

Total  ... 

' 

2415 

1630 

10771 

2215 

386 

"2 

Total  ... 

1255 

2110 

631 

1192 

130| 

251 

The  practice  of  north  Gujarat  differs  from  this  as,  on  the  day  after  marriage,  the 
bride’s  father  has  to  feast  the  bridegroom  and  liis  family  and  friends. 
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Divorce  is  at  the  option  of  the  husband.  Of  the  three  forms  of 
divorce,  two  are  easily  recalled,  but  in  the  third,  which  is  called  the 
severer  bay  in,  when  the  word  divorce  is  repeated  three  several  times 
it  is  final  until  the  wife  has  married  and  is  again  free.  After  divorce 
a woman  cannot  marry  for  three  months,  called  the  iddat  or  term 
during  which  the  husband  is  bound  to  maintain  her.1 * 

That  death  may  not  attack  him  unawares,  or  in  a foreign  land,  is 
the  wish  of  every  Muhammadan.  To  one  on  the  point  of  death  the 
chapter  of  the  Kuraan,  telling  of  death  and  the  glorious  future  of  the 
true  believer,  is  read,  the  creed  and  prayer  for  forgiveness  are  repeated, 
and  a few  beads  of  honey  are  dropped  into  the  mouth..3  After 
death  the  eyes  and  mouth  are  closed,  the  body  is  laid  on  a wooden 
platform,  carefully  washed3  and  perfumed,  and  covered  with  a 
scented  shroud  of  white  cloth.  For  a woman  to  die  in  the  evening 
is  a hopeful  sign  of  her  future  forgiveness.  She  has  lived  within  the 
veil  and  within  the  veil  she  goes  to  her  Maker.  It  is  well  to  die  on 
a Thursday  or  a Friday  or  any  day  in  the  month  of  Ramazan  and 
on  any  other  holiday.  Death  on  a Wednesday  is  unlucky.  Four 
deaths  take  place  in  the  family  which  loses  one  of  its  members  on  a 
Wednesday.  If  the  death  happens  at  night  the  body  is  not  taken 
away  till  dawn.  Otherwise,  so  soon  as  it  is  shrouded  and  the  friends 
have  taken  their  last  look,4  among  the  wail  of  the  women5 *  all  of 
whom  stay  behind,  the  body  is  laid  on  the  bier,G  lifted  on  the  beareFs7 
shoulders,  and  borne  away,  the  company  of  men  raising  the  cry 


1 Divorce  is  much  less  freely  resorted  to  by  the  Indian  Musalman  than  by  his  more 
passionate  and  hot-tempered  co-religionist  of  the  Wildyats  or  the  cradles  of  his  race 
and  faith  as  he  styles  Arabia  Persia  Turkey  and  Afghanistan.  The  repugnance  of 
divorce  to  the  spirit  of  I shim  is  proved  both  by  the  Kuraan  and  the  Hacllth.  The 
Kura&n  by  hedging  it  round  with  innumerable  and  complicated  difficulties  has  made 
divorce  as  hard  of  obtainment  as  it  is  easy  of  avoidance  or  abrogation.  The  motive  of 
laying  down  the  three  months’  period  of  enforced  cohabitation  has  no  intent  or  purpose 
short  of  placing  within  reach  of  the  estranged  pair  an  opportunity  of  reconciliation. 
The  Iladitli  explicitly  lays  down  that  nothing  is  so  hateful  to  A 11  Ah  as  a divorce  while 
nothing  pleases  him  so  much  as  the  manumission  from  slavery.  Among  the  gentler 
classes  of  Gujarat  Musalmans  divorce  is  rare  and  both  the  parties  to  it  are  looked  upon 
with  opprobrium.  A divorcer  finds  it  hard  to  marry  suitably  a second  time  and  a woman 
once  divorced  tries  as  far  as  she  can  to  shun  matrimony  for  the  rest  of  her  life  on  the 
ground  of  the  homely  zenanah  proverb  : Sej  badcilne  se  Kavcim  nahin  bciclalte  By 
changing  the  bed  Fate  cannot  be  altered.  The  dislike  almost  loathing  with  which  an 
Indian  Musalman  looks  upon  divorce  is  so  great  that  one  of  the  strongest  of  his  caths 
is  : May  she  who  has  given  me  birth  be  thrice  divorced  or  may  my  wife  be  divorced  if  I 
do  so  ! 

1 The  death  agony  is  supposed  to  be  the  final  temptation  of  the  arch-fiend,  who  greets 
the  thirsty  soul  as  it  leaves  the  body  with  the  luring  sight  of  a cup  of  sweets.  If 
the  soul  falls  into  the  snare  the  cup  is  dashed  away  and  the  tempter  disappears. 

3 The  Sunnis  unlike  the  Shiahs  use  warm  water  to  wash  the  dead.  In  this  water  her 
or  jujube  leaves  are  boiled. 

4 When  the  deceased  is  the  head  of  a family  his  widow  is  brought  in,  dressed  in  her 
richest  robes,  to  take  a last  look  at  her  lord,  A husband  is  not  allowed  to  look  at  his 
dead  wife. 

5 The  wailing  of  women  is  against  the  order  of  the  rropliet.  In  Surat  and  Broach 
it  is  practised  only  among  the  poor.  In  north  Gujarat  it  is  common  among  all  classes 
except  Arabs. 

s Biers  or  janazahs  are  used  only  in  south  Gujardt,  in  the  north  the  body  is  laid  on 
a cot.  It  is  unusual  to  lay  the  body  in  a coffin. 

7 The  bearers  are  never  hired  men,  always  the  nearest  relations  and  friends.  An 
exception  is  made  at  the  funeral  of  a married  woman,  when,  unless  he  means  never 
again  to  marry,  the  husband  is  not  allowed  to  join  in  carrying  the  bier. 
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Ld  ild/ia  illalldh  There  is  no  God  but  Allah,  and  trained  singers 
chanting  solemn  hymns.  Over  the  bier  four  bearers  carry  a piece  of 
brocade  called  the  canopy  shamianah.1 2  Upon  the  bier  is  a shawl, 
green  or  other  dark  colour  for  men  and  red  for  women.  The  grave  is 
either  where  the  dead  has  asked  to  be  buried  or  in  the  family  burial 
ground.  At  the  mosque  the  bier  is  set  down  in  the  outer  court,  the 
mourners  wash,  and,  standing  in  a row,  repeat  the  funeral  prayer 
Allah-o- Akb dr  God  is  great.  They  move  to  the  ready  dug  grave,3 
laying  the  body  in  it,  the  head  to  the  north  and  leaning  on  the  right 
side  so  that  the  face  turns  towards  Makkah.  They  lay  clods  of  consecrat- 
ed earth3  close  to  the  body,  and  the  mourners  fill  the  grave  repeating 
the  verse  of  the  Kuraan,  Of  earth  We  made  you,  to  earth  We  return 
you,  and  from  earth  will  raise  you  on  the  resurrection  day.  * They  retire 
to  the  house  of  mourning  and  standing  at  the  door  repeat  a prayer  for 
the  soul  of  the  dead,  and  all  but  near  relatives  and  friends  who  stay 
to  dine,  go  to  their  homes.  The  duty  of  helping  at  funerals  and  of 
praying  for  the  souls  of  the  dead  is  solemnly  enjoined  on  all  Musalmans 
and  is  carefully  observed  by  them.  Though  a farz  that  is  a divine  behest, 
it  is  also  a fa rz - i - hi f ayah  or  duty  which  if  attended  to  by  a sufficient 
number  of  the  Faithful  does  not  demand  the  presence  of  all.  Among 
the  rich  the  clothes  of  the  dead  are  given  in  charity  and  grain  is 
distributed.4  Till  the  third  day  no  food  is  cooked  in  the  house  of 
mourning.  At  Ahmedabad  the  friends  and  relations  of  the  deceased 
send  ready-cooked  dinners.  In  south  Gujarat  dinners  called  l)  hat  hi 
are  cooked  at  the  house  of  mourning  at  the  expense  of  near  relations. 
On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  after  a death  a feast  called  Zidrat  is 
held.  A large  company  of  relations  friends  and  others  meet  in  the 
mosque  where  each  of  them,  reading  from  small  books  a chapter  of  the 
Kuraan,  finish  it  with  a prayer  that  the  merit  of  the  act  may  pass  to 
the  soul  of  the  deceased.  A sermon  wdaz  is  then  preached  by  a Maulvi. 
After  the  sermon  a tray  full  of  dowers  and  a vessel  with  a sweet- 
smelling  mixture  and  oil  in  a small  metal  or  porcelain  cup  is  passed 
among  the  guests.  Each  guest  as  the  tray  passes  picks  a flower  and 
drops  it  into  the  vessel  and  the  whole  is  poured  over  the  grave.  Sweet- 
meats or  hatdshas  are  distributed  and  the  friends  present  shawls  to  the 
son  or  sons  of  the  deceased,  and  before  leaving  the  mosque  and  agaiu 
on  arrival  before  the  house  of  the  deceased,  prayers  are  offered  for  his 
soul.  After  this  among1  the  rich  and  some  of  the  middle  class  a 
dinner  is  given  on  as  grand  a scale  as  a wedding  dinner.  A man  may 
without  disgrace  avoid  this  third  day  feast.5  But  on  the  fortieth  day, 


1 A burial  of  this  kind  takes  place  only  in  the  case  of  the  rich  and  a few  of  the 
middle  class. 

2 The  grave  may  be  in  one  of  three  forms.  The  most  common  is  a pit  where  the  body 
is  placed  and  earth  thrown  in.  The  other  is  a hollow  formed  by  planks  placed 
aslant.  The  third  is  a hole  of  soft  yielding  mud  into  which  the  body  is  gently  left  to 
sink.  Coffins  also  are  used,  but  only  by  the  very  rich. 

"This  earth  is  consecrate  1 by  reading  and  breathing  over  ifc  some  of  the  last  chap- 
ters of  the  Kuradn. 

4 Norili  of  the  Mahi  the  grain  is  distributed  at  the  house  of  mourning  and  in  the 
south  at  the  mosque. 

5 At  Ahmeddbdd  the  great  dinner  is  given  on  the  fortieth  day.  On  the  third  day  a 
mall  number  of  friends  and  beggars  only  arc  fed, 
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Mourning. 


the  fourth  month,  the  sixth  month,  the  ninth  month,  and  the  last  day 
of  the  first  year  he  must  give  choice  dinners.1  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances the  expenses  connected  with  the  death  of  a leading  member  of 
a family  are,  among  the  rich  from  Es.  600  to  Es.  1250,  among  the 
middle  class  from  Es.  300  to  Es.  600,  and  among  the  poor  from 
Es.  150  to  Es.  300.3 

The  only  form  of  mourning  laid  down  by  Muhammadan  law  is, 
in  the  case  of  the  death  of  the  head  of  a house,  the  strict  seclusion 
of  his  widow.  This  lasts  for  four  months  and  ten  days  and  during 
that  time  the  widow,  unless  she  is  forced  to  do  so,  never  leaves  the 
house.  Besides  this  strictly  Muhammadan  observance,  other  customs 
have  been  adopted  from  the  Hindus.  As  soon  as  life  is  gone,  the 
mother  and  the  widow  of  the  dead  break  their  bangles.  The  mother 
may  get  new  bangles  but  except  when  they  are  of  gold  or  silver  the 
widow,  unless  she  marries,  never  again  wears  bracelets  or  a nosering. 
In  south  Gujarat  the  women  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  in  the  north  all 
except  those  of  Arab  families  or  of  families  entertaining  strait  religious 
opinions  wail  in  Hindu  fashion.  In  the  north,  too,  when  a woman  first 
visits  the  widow,  on  seating  herself  she  bursts  into  a wail.  The  chief 
mourner  joins  in  theory  keeping  it  up  until  she  is  soothed  by  her  friend. 
This  custom  is  known  as  the  viunh  dlmnhia  or  face-hiding.  The  shortest 
term  of  mourning  is  six  months.  For  the  first  forty  days  the  rooms 
are  stripped  of  their  furniture,  cots  cushions  and  pillows  are  put  out  of 
sight,  and  all  members  of  the  household  sleep  on  the  bare  ground  and 
no  food  is  cooked  in  the  house.  During  the  Avhole  six  months  nc 
holiday  is  observed,  no  gaieties  attended,  and  no  music  heard. 
At  the  end  comes  the  sog  uthana  or  grief-lifting,  when  some  friend 
asks  the  family  to  visit  him.  For  his  nearest  relations  a man  for 


1 Tliis  is  no  modern  failing.  Ovington  (a.d.  1689)  says  the  Muglials  are  very  profuse 
in  their  funeral  expenses,  lavishing  away  at  immoderate  cost  to  their  friends’  memory 
enough  to  sink  a rich  fortune,  Voyage  to  Surat,  245. 

Ihe  details  are  : Gujarat  Mmalmdn's  Death  Charges. 


Itxm. 

Amount. 

Rich. 

Middle  Class. 

Poor. 

From 

To 

From 

To 

From 

To 

Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 

Shroud  

10 

0 

25 

0 

5 

0 

10 

0 

2 

8 

5 

0 

Perfumes 

3 

0 

7 

0 

2 

0 

5 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Gravedigger 

3 

0 

7 

0 

2 

8 

5 

0 

1 

8 

3 

0 

Washer  

2 

0 

5 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

8 

1 

0 

Grain  in  charity  ... 

30 

0 

50 

0 

20 

0 

30 

0 

10 

0 

20 

0 

Fruit  in  charity  ... 

5 

0 

10 

0 

2 

0 

5 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Third  Day  Cakes  .. 

10 

0 

20 

0 

5 

0 

10 

0 

2 

8 

5 

0 

Ditto  Rosewater... 

2 

8 

5 

0 

1 

0 

2 

8 

0 

8 

1 

0 

Ditto  Dinner 

200 

0 

500 

0 

100 

0 

150 

0 

50 

0 

100 

0 

Prayers 

10 

0 

20 

0 

10 

0 

15 

0 

5 

0 

10 

0 

Fortieth  Day  Dinner 

200 

0 

500 

0 

100 

0 

250 

0 

50 

0 

100 

0 

Anniversary 

20 

0 

50 

0 

10 

0 

20 

0 

5 

0 

10 

0 

Tomb  

30 

0 

40 

0 

20 

0 

80 

0 

10 

0 

20 

0 

Total  ... 

525 

8 

1230 

0 

278 

8 

031  8 

139  8 

279 

0 

Some  very  rich  families  for  as  long  as  ten  years  give  yearly  dinners  each  dinner 
costing  about  Its.  560.  None  of  these  expenses  except  the  actual  burial  charges  are 
sanctioned  by  Muhammadan  law. 
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about  a year  wears  a white  turban.1  If  young  a widow  wears  some 
dark  coloured  dress,  if  old  she  wears  white  but  never  either  yellow  or 
red.  In  Surat  widows  often  marry  again  ; in  Broach  remarriage  is  less 
common ; and  north  of  the  Mahi  the  practice  is  unusual. 

The  pilgrimage  or  haj  to  Makkali  aud  Madinah  is  one  of  the  live 
duties  enjoined  by  Muslim  law.2 

A pilgrimage  to  Makkah  aud  Madinah  if  he  be  a Sunni,  and  to  Makkah 
Madinah  and  Karbala  in  Irak  if  he  be  a Shidli,  costs  a well-to-do 
Musalman  about  Ks.  2000.3  But  many  go  Avho  cannot  spend  as  much 
as  this  and  a host  of  poor  men  hazard  their  lives  in  the  attempt.  On 
their  return  their  friends  travel  as  far  as  Bombay  to  welcome  them, 
and  the  pilgrims  distribute  among  them  dried  fruit  from  the  holy 
place  and  water  from  Zamzam,  the  well  of  the  Kaaba,  sometimes  even 
the  dust  of  Makkah  kept  with  care  and  believed  to  cure  diseases. 


1 In  Surat  this  rule  is  not  always  kept. 

2 The  live  duties  are  : (l)  to  believe  in  the  principal  tenets  of  the  faith,  (2)  to  observe 
the  five  daily  prayers,  (3)  to  keep  the  fasts  during  the  month  of  Ramazan , (4)  to  make 
the  pilgrimage  to  Makkah,  and  (5)  to  give  alms  zakdt.  Of  these  the  first  three  are 
binding  on  all,  the  fourth  and  fifth  only  on  the  well-to-do. 

3 Among  the  bunni  trading  Bolior&s  a man  who  has  returned  from  the  haj  wears 
the  Arab  dress  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  Among  the  Chundadigars  a pilgrim  on  his 
return  is  fed  at  the  expense  of  the  community  for  three  days  and  for  five  or  six  days 
more  by  his  relations. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

AMUSEMENTS. 

Musalman  amusements  may  be  brought  under  the  three  heads  of 
outdoor  exercise,  indoor  games,  and  music.  Few  Musalmans  have 
leisure  or  liking  for  field  sports.  Those  who  have,  chase  deer  either 
with  clogs  or  with  the  hunting  parch  Horse  exercise  was  once  the 
favourite  pastime.1  But  the  love  of  riding  has  of  late  years  grown 
less  and  the  former  practice  of  deer-hunting  with  spears  has  been  given 
up.  The  only  special  horse  exercise-  is  brandishing  the  bh-utdti  or 
bhuneii,  a five-feet  long  wooden  pole  the  ends  of  leather  stuffed  with 
wool.  Bullock-racing  in  light  carriages,  and  betting  on  fights 
between  rams,  cocks,  quails,  and  the  red  waxbills  or  surkh,  are  favourite 
amusements. 

The  evening  before  dinner  is  the  time  for  athletic  exercise,  hhe 
place  is  the  gymnasium  tciciUvi ,2  under  a master  nstdd , generally  a 
retired  soldier.3  The  exercises  are  of  two  kinds  the  greater  and  the  less. 
Of  the  greater  there  are  three,  bait  hah,  sitting  on  the  ground  and  rising 
with  a spring  ; eland,  stretching  the  body  face-clown  nearly  parallel  to  the 
ground,  supporting  its  weight  on  the  hands  and  toes  and  alternately 
straightening  the  arms  and  letting  the  chest  drop  between  them;  the 
third  is  dashing  the  body  on  the  soft  dust  of  the  arena.  Clubs  mag  dais, 
generally  of  blackwood  and  weighing  from  half  a pound  to  ten  pounds, 
are  also  much  used,  and  the  muscles  strengthened  by  pulling  chains  and 
climbing  polished  poles  malhham.  Of  contests  of  skill  and  strength 
are  the  exercise  with  the  j?aia  or  long  sword,  with  the  lalcadi  or  single 
stick,  and  another  kind  or  fencing  called  pharigatlca,  the  stick  quilted 
with  cotton  covered  with  leather  and  the  left  hand  protected  by  a little 
leather  shield.  The  favourite  tr’al  of  skill  is  wrestling,  he  winning  who 
first  makes  his  rival's  back  touch  the  ground. 


1 A good  torse  costs  Es.  TOO  to  Ks.  1000.  The  favourite  kind  of  horse  is  the 
Chotila  or  Kathiaw&r.  Black  and  dun  are  the  pet  colours  and  to  several  points  about 
the  lie  of  the  horse's  hair  much  weight  is  given.  For  a eaddlo  horse  trotting  is  thought 
a had  pace.  The  favourite  steps  are  the  amble  rihwu'l , the  earacol  languri  literally 
the  monkey-step,  and  the  pirouette  ihiricana.  To  teach  a horse  these  paces  a jockey  or 
chdluh  saiodr  is  paid  from  Es.  10  to  Es.  50. 

2 Gymnasiums  are  found  only  in  large  Gujarat  towns.  There  is  one  in  Ahmedabad, 
ore  in  Broach,  and  many  in  Baroda.  Till  quite  lately  (a.t>. 1879-80)  there  were  six  in 
hurat,  great  rivals  with  yearly  competitions. 

3 The  master  is  paid  by  an  entrance  fee,  or  if  his  pupil  is  rich  by  a monthly  present, 
and  by  gifts  when  his  pupil  learns  the  use  of  a new  weapon,  and  when  ho  gets  married. 
The  master  also  earns  something  by  selling  the  tight  short-drawers  and  waistbands  worn 
by  wrestlers. 
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Of  indoor  games  tlie  chief  are  chess  shatranj ,l  cards  ganjifah 2 both 
native  and  European  games,  and  chausar  or  pachi si,  the  Indian  back- 
gammon.3 The  favourite  gatnes  of  boys  are  kiteflying/  marbles,  and 
bat-and-ball. 


Chapter  IX. 
Amusements. 
House  Games. 


1 As  ordinarily  played  chess  differs  from  the  European  game  only  in  one  or  two 
points.  These  are  that  only  the  pawns  of  the  king  queen  and  castles  can  at  start- 
ing move  two  squares ; that  the  first  move  of  the  king,  when  not  under  check,  may 
be  the  same  as  a knight’s  move  ; that  only  the  king’s  and  queen’s  pawns  can  become 
a queen  ; and  that,  if  it  goes  on  till  only  five  pieces  arc  left,  the  game  is  drawn.  As 
played  it  is  noisier  than  the  European  game.  Each  player  has  several  friends  to  back 
him  and  every  move  is  the  subject  of  stormy  discussion.  Two  other  varieties  of  the 
game,  the  Persian  and  the  Hindu,  differ  much  from  the  ordinary  chess.  The  Persian 
game  is  called  zardfa , played  with  more  squares  and  pieces.  The  zoribdzi  or  Hindu 
game  uses  the  ordinary  board  and  men,  but  with  the  rule  that  no  covered  piece  can  be 
taken. 

2 The  native  game  is  played  by  three  players  with  eight  suits  of  round  cards,  twelve 
cards  to  each  suit  that  is  thirty-two  cards  to  each  player.  Of  the  eight  suits 
four  are  major  and  four  minor.  The  major  are  the  crown  tdj , the  white  safecl  with 
a mark  representing  the  moon,  the  slave  ghula’m , and  the  swrord  shamsher.  The 
minor  are  the  bell  dicing , the  red  surlch  with  a mark  representing  the  sun,  the 
banker’s  note  bdrat , and  the  cake  kumdslu  In  the  major  suits  the  values  of  the  cards 
run,  king  first,  vazir  second,  ten  third,  nine  fourth,  and  so  on  ace  being  lowest.  In  the 
minor  suits  the  values  are,  king,  vazir , ace,  two,  three,  and  so  on  ten  being  lowest. 
The  major  cards  of  a suit  are  trumps.  By  day  the  set  of  the  sun  are  the  superior 
ones,  by  night  those  of  the  moon.  The  person  playing  the  sun  may  be  paid  in  cards 
of  either  description,  giving  away  the  lowest  ones.  Before  playing  the  cards  are 
shuffled  and  then  dealt.  He  who  holds  the  sun  starts  the  game  in  the  day  and  the 
holder  of  the  moon  leads  at  night.  The  game  of  ganjifah  is  said  to  have  been  invented 
by  the  clever  minister  of  an  ancient  king.  The  king  had  temporarily  lost  his  kingdom 
and  was  living  in  concealment  with  his  vazir  and  used  to  fall  into  reveries,  while  his 
hands  mechanically  and  thoughtlessly  caught  the  flies  in  which  the  wretched  place  of 
their  refuge  abounded.  Catching  the  fly  with  one  hand  the  king  used  to  pluck  first  one 
then  the  other  wing  of  the  fly  and  throw  it  away.  The  thoughtful  vazir  unwilling  to  see 
his  royal  but  unfortunate  master  falling  into  so  mean  a habit  guessed  that  its  cause 
was  want  of  occupation,  for  the  brain  and  the  hands.  He  set  to  work  to  contrive  a 
pleasant  employment  for  hand  and  head  and  gun j if  ah  requiring  the  cards  to  be  held  in 
the  hand  and  manipulated  by  the  fingers,  while  the  brain  has  also  enough  of  occupa- 
tion was  the  result. 

a The  chief  difference  between  chausar  and  pachisi  is  that  in  chausar  the  scoring  is 
fixed  by  throwing  three  hand  dice  and  in  pachisi  by  throwing  six  or  seven  Jcowri  or 
Cypreea  moneta  shells.  Chausar  or  the  four-limbed,  takes  its  name  from  the  cross- 
like shape  of  the  board.  Pachisi  or  twenty-five  is  so  called  because  throwing  with  six 
shells  twenty-five  is  the  highest  possible  score.  Chausar  is  played  by  men  chiefly  of  the 
upper  classes,  and  pachisi  by  women  and  by  the  poor.  The  game  is  played  either  by  four 
players  with  four  counters  each,  or  by  two  players  with  eight  counters  each.  In  shape 
the  board  is  like  a cross  of  four  rectangles,  the  narrow  sides  placed  so  as  to  enclose  a 
central  space  square  in  shape.  Each  rectangle  is  marked  like  a chessboard  eight 
squares  long  and  three  broad.  Starting  one  by  one  from  the  middle  line  of  his  own 
rectangle  and  from  the  square  next  the  central  space,  the  player  sends  his  four  counters 
round  the  outer  row  of  squares  till  they  work  back  to  the  starting  point.  The  difficulty 
is  that  as  at  backgammon  the  pieces  may  unless  protected  be  taken  up  by  the  other 
player  and  have  to  begin  again.  The  game  goes  on  till  three  of  the  players  succeed  in 
working  their  men  round  the  board. 

4 Kiteflying  Tcankawwa  or  pat  an  <j  vcla'nci  is  not  only  a boy’s  game  but  men  of  all  ages 
engage  in  it  with  great  zest.  The  kite  of  varying  size  and  colour  is  square  and  tailless. 
The  string  is  the  common  English  sewing  thread  doubled  or  tripled  strengthened  with 
starch  and  sometimes  sized  with  powdered  glass.  This  sharp  thread  is  used  in  kite 
fights,  when  each  of  two  fliers  tries  to  entangle  and  cut  his  rival’s  string.  The  price  of  a 
good  kite  varies  from  two  annas  to  eight  annas  and  the  thread  from  four  annas  to  two 
rupees  the  hundred  yards.  It  often  happens  that  a truant  kite  the  string  of  which  has 
been  severed  by  its  rival  is  run  after  and  scrambled  for  by  a number  of  youngsters  when 
one  who  has  the  fortune  to  capture  it  is  immediately  pounced  upon  by  other  boys  who 
dispute  his  ownership  and  in  their  endeavour  to  dispossess  him  of  it  a free  fight  ensues 
and  the  kite  is  torn  to  pieces.  This  is  kitefiyer’s  law. 
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Among  the  well-to-do  women  only  have  leisure  for  amusing  them- 
selves. Those  women  who  have  leisure  pay  and  receive  visits,  and 
except  at  Ahmedahad  play  at  cards  and  backgammon  and  some  in  south 
Gujarat  are  clever  at  chess.  Girls  have  their  dolls  to  look  alter, 
sometimes  in  rich  families  marrying  them  with  great  pomp  at  the  cost 
of  ten  to  a hundred  rupees.  They  also  play  hunt  the  slipper  dnJch 
micJiavni,  blind  maids  buff  anclhi-chuhi  literally  the  blind  mo  use,  and 
phudadi  merry-rounders  in  which  two  girls  clasp  hands  and  standing 
face  to  face  whirl  round  quickly  till  one  of  the  whirlers  is  tired. 

In  spite  of  the  Prophet’s  dislike  of  music  and  the  feeling  of  disgrace 
which  attaches  to  its  practice,  in  all  classes  of  Gujarat  Musalmans  both 
men,  and,  except  in  Ahmedabad,  women  are  to  be  found  with  taste 
and  skill  in  music.1  Among  the  middle  and  upper  classes  amateur 
musicians  learn  the  guitar,  and  though  singing  is  held  dishonourable, 
some  men  among  the  upper  and  middle  classes  have  fine  and  well 
trained  voices  and  sing  in  private  or  before  one  or  two  friends.  Their 
songs  are  of  three  kinds,  Hindi  love  songs,  sentimental  songs  in 
Hindustani,  and  odes  sometimes  in  Persian.  Some  of  the  higher  and 
many  of  the  lower  classes  play  the  guitar.  The  women  of  the  higher 
classes  seldom  learn  either  to  sing  or  to  play.  But  among  the  middle 
and  lower  orders,  on  occasions  of  joy  they  ask  some  of  their  friends  to 
come  and  together  sing  Hindustani  and  Hindi  songs  and  sonnets,  one 
of  them  generally  accompanying  on  the  drum  dhol. 

Of  the  stage  there  is  little  to  say.  Though  fond  of  seeiug  Hindu 
plays,  GujarAt  Musalmans  never  themselves  act. 

Both  among  men  and  women  a considerable  share  of  their  leisure 
is  passed  in  reading  or  hearing  books  read.  The  books  they  read, 
partly  from  choice  and  partly  because  Hindustani  books  of  any  other 
kind  are  very  scarce,  are  love  stories  in  prose  and  verse.  Many  of 
these  books  are  not  such  as,  according  to  Musalman  ideas,  women  should 
read,  and  in  most  families  are  as  far  as  possible  kept  out  of  the 
women’s  quarters.  Others  they  are  allowed  to  have,  either  themselves 
reading  them  or  hearing  them  read  by  some  well  educated  woman.2 


1 Besides  the  dancing  women,  the  buffoons  b hands,  and  the  singing  men  who  come 
chiefly  from  Upper  India  there  arc  two  special  classes  of  trained  Musalmafn  musicians. 
These  are  the  domnis  who  play  the  dhol , a kind  of  drum  and  cymbals,  well  behaved 
women  who  are  admitted  into  the  ladies’  quarters.  The  other  class  are  the  daughters 
of  poor  families  placed  by  their  parents  in  some  rich  household.  These  girls  called 
gciyan  or  singers  are  taught  to  sing  and  to  dance  and  some  of  them  to  play  the  violin 
and  others  the  tambourine.  They  are  supported  by  the  master  of  the  house  getting 
small  presents  of  clothes  and  money  besides  food.  They  have  now  as  a class  almost 
entirely  disappeared  in  Gujarat. 

2 Besides  religious  books,  those  generally  read  by  women  are  verse  and  prose 
romances  such  as  the  Mas navii-Mir- Hasan  and  the  Ghd-i-Bakdvli.  Of  modem  books 
one  is  found  in  almost  every  city  zendnah,  the  Mi  rat-  ul-  Urus  or  Mirror  of  Brides,  a 
tale  in  pure  Dehli  Hindustani  which,  with  much  force  and  wit,  traces  the  lives  of  two 
sisters,  one  of  them  educated  the  other  without  education.  Translations  of  English 
standard  novels  have  been  made  of  late  by  Musalra&n  scholars  and  these  are  in  great 
demand  both  in  the  zendnah  and  among  those  ignorant  of  English. 
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Op  the  close  brotherly  sympathy  among  all  true  believers  enjoined 
by  the  Kura&n  and  the  Prophet  this  at  least  remains,  that  other  things 
being  equal,  a Musalman  prefers  a brother-Moslim  to  a Hindu 
or  to  a Par  si.  About  A.  d.  1869  in  south  Gujarat  some  Wahhabi 
missionaries,  by  slow  and  cautious  preaching,  stirred  up  a keen 
Musalman  spirit.  Many  of  the  people  gave  up  their  favourite  customs, 
even  music  at  their  weddings.  But  Maulawi  Liakat  Ali,  the  leader, 
one  of  the  chief  1857  rebels,  was  caught,  and  the  movement  came  to 
an  end.  The  Wahhabi  doctrines  fell  into  disfavour,  and,  though  they 
show  signs  of  revival,  at  present  (a.d.  1898)  the  preference  for  a 
fellow-Musalm&n  is  said  to  bo  too  weak  to  hold  its  own  when  self* 
interest  is  even  slightly  at  stake. 

At  least  among  the  more  educated  the  difference  of  faith  between  Sunnis 
and  Shiahs  does  not  prevent  friendship  or  even  marriage  connections. 
A Shiah  says  an  unprejudiced  be-tadssub  Sunni  is  half  a Shidh ; and 
the  Sunni  returns  the  compliment  by  saying  that  a Sindh  without 
enmity,  be-tabarra,  against  the  three  disciples  of  the  Prophet,  is  unless 
a Bohora,  no  Shiah.  On  the  other  hand  not  only  is  there  nothing  in 
common  between  a Sunni  Musalman  and  a Sindh  Bohora,  but  there  is 
a mutual  feeling  of  hatred  which  the  rough  lower  class  Sunni  generally 
takes  little  pains  to  hide.  In  north  Gujarat  especially,  the  feeling  is 
so  strong  that  the  Shiah  Bohoras  are  not  looked  upon  as  Muhammadans. 
In  Ahmedabad  a Sunni  Musalmdn  will  not,  if  he  can  help  it,  eat  or 
drink  with  a Shiah  Bohora. 

A closer  bond  than  religion,  either  sameness  of  descent  or  of  calling, 
unites  the  members  of  many  classes.  These  for  the  most  part,  though 
not  in  all  cases,  marry  among  themselves  and  form  a union  jam  at  with, 
as  a rule,  a headman  mukhi  or  patel.  Each  union  has  its  rules,  generally 
social,  but  sometimes  connected  with  their  calling.  The  rules  are 
enforced  by  fines,  and  from  this  and  other  sources  is  formed  a fund, 
chiefly  spent  in  yearly  public  feasts,  but  also  at  times  used  to  help 
distressed  and  destitute  members. 

Besides  their  religious  and  social  unions,  all  classes  of  Musalmdns 
join  for  amusement.  Among  the  rich  and  well-to-do,  young  men 
commonly  agree  to  meet  either  in  a hired  room,  or  by  turns  at 
their  own  houses,  and  spend  the  evening  in  talking  smoking  and  reading. 
The  poor  have  their  clubs  with  a president  and  rules  enforced  by  fines. 
They  meet  on  the  evenings  of  certain  days,  each  in  turn  entertaining 
the  company  with  tea  and  playing  the  drum  or  dhol  and  guitar.  In 
A.u.  1877  so  keen  an  interest  was  felt  in  the  Turko-Russian  war  that 
several  Muhammadans  formed  clubs  and  reading-rooms  where  Hindustani 
papers  were  kept  and  read  to  those  who  came  to  hsten> 
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The  want  of  thrift  and  of  forethought,  which,  more  than  idleness  or 
unfitness  for  work,  depresses  the  majority  of  Hindustani-speaking* 
Musalmans,  is  probably  in  part  the  result  of  their  not  knowing  how  to 
read  or  write  either  Hindustani  or  Gujarati.  With  most  children  their 
book  learning  begins  with  the  bismillah  or  initiation  ceremony,  that  is 
at  the  age  of  four  years  four  months  and  four  days,  and  ends  about 
seven  with  the  haclia  or  repeating  a chapter  from  the  Kura;in.  After 
this  a few  of  the  well-to-do  send  their  children  to  the  maulvi  to  be 
taught  to  read  and  write  Persian.  Put  among  Musalmdns  their 
own  teaching  supplies  no  practical  knowledge  of  either  Hindustani  or 
Gujardti.1  Until  lately  there  was  very  little  special  State  provision 
for  teaching  Hindustani.  But  within  the  last  ten  years  (a.d.  1887-1897) 
this  branch  of  education  has  made  a marked  advance.  The  number  of 
primary  Hindustani  schools  has  risen  from  six  in  a.d.  I860  to  forty-eight 
in  a.d.  1897.  Altogether  in  a.d.  1866  there  were  377  Musalmans  on 
the  rolls  of  the  Government  Urdu  schools  of  the  five  Gujarat  districts 
as  against  4102  in  1896-97. 

Though  there  is  no  Gujarat  Hindustani  newspaper,  those  published 
in  Bombay  and  Lakhnau,  especially  since  the  Turko-Russian  war 
(a.d.  1877),  have  many  Gujarat  subscribers.  At  their  mosques  and 
public  dinners,  famine  and  plague  management,  taxation,  and  other  topics 
are  discussed,  and  in  country  places  the  people  expect  from  their  spiritual 
guides  something  of  politics  as  well  as  of  religion.  On  the  whole  the 
Gujarat  Musalman  seems  fairly  prosperous.  The  Gujarati  speakers  are 
well-to-do,  and  the  long-depressed  Hindustani  speakers  are  now  gaining 
by  the  introduction  of  steam  factories,  and,  in  the  matter  of  education, 
show  a growing  wish  to  have  their  children  taught  to  read  and  write. 


2 Among  tlie  poor  boys  go  to  the  Mnlla  to  be  tauglit.  Among  the  rich  both  boys  and 
girls  have  a tutor  aJchund  at  their  homes.  All  begin  to  learn  from  a spelling  book  with 
syllables  of  words  from  the  Kuradn.  When  this  is  done,  they  begin  the  Kuradn,  spelling 
it  and  learning  the  words  by  rote.  With  the  Kuradn  the  book-learning  of  most  ends. 
Others  who  are  sent  to  the  Maulvi,  begin  Persian,  and  in  some  cases  attain  perfection  in 
it.  A very  few  pass  on  to  Arabic.  Most  girls  learn  a part  of  the  Kura  an,  and  among  the 
rich  are  taught  needle- work  and  sewing.  A few  ladies  are  literary,  having  a knowledge 
of  Hindustani  and  Persian.  Among  the  daughters  of  the  poor  a few  learn  a little 
Hindustani  reading  and  writing.  But  as  a rule  as  soon  as  they  can  be  of  use,  their 
time  is  spent  in  house  work. 
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Tits  Pdrsi  population  of  Gujarat  is  estimated  according  to  the  census 
of  a.d.  1 891  to  he  34,411.  Of  these  12,757  are  in  the  district  of  Surat, 
3273  in  Broach,  835  in  Ahmedabdd,  153  in  Kaira,  108  in  the  Panch 
Mahals,  14,905  in  His  Highness  the  Gaekwar’s  territory,  and  2380  m 
the  Native  States  of  Kachh  (118),  Palanpur  (205),  Mahi  Kantha  (8), 
Kathiawar  (908),  Rewa  Kantha  (386),  Cambay  (137),  and  the  Surat 
Agency  (618).  To  this  number  are  to  be  added  47,458  in  Bombay  City, 
3920  in  the  district  of  Thana,  2026  in  Poona,  1408  in  Karachi,  2007 
in  other  British  districts,  and  131  in  the  Native  States  of  the  Bombay 
Presidency.  The  total  strength  of  Parsis  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  is 
91,361. 

SECTION  I.— EARLY  HISTORY. 

There  are  three  periods  in  the  history  of  Gujarat  Pdrsi  s,  six  hundred 
years  of  prosperity  from  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  to  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  a century  of  depression  (a.d.  1300  - 1400),  and 
about  five  hundred  years  of  revival  and  steady  progress.  According  to  a 
poetic  account  known  as  the  Kissah-i-Sanjan3  after  the  Arab  victories  at 
Kadesia  (a.d.638)  and  Nahavand  (a.d.641)  the  kingdom  of  Persia  passed 
from  Shah  Yazdezard  and  the  land  became  desolate.  The  faithful  and 
their  priests,  leaving  their  gardens  halls  and  palaces,  hid  themselves  in  the 
hills  for  a hundred  years.  At  last  as  their  life  in  the  hills  was  one  of  much 
hardship,  the  Persians  who  kept  to  their  old  faith  moved  to  the  coast 
and  settled  in  the  city  of  Ormuz.3  After  they  had  been  in  Ormuz  for 
fifteen  years  the  enemies  of  their  faith  again  troubled  the  Parsis.  A 
learned  priest  skilful  in  reading  the  stars  advised  them  to  leave  Persia 
and  seek  safety  in  India.4  Following  his  counsel  they  launched  their 


l The  name  Farsi  means  the  people  of  Pdrs  or  Fars,  the  south-west  province  of  Irdn 

3r  Persia  whose  capital  is  now  Shirdz.  _ 

" This  account  was  written  about  a.d.  1600  by  a priest  named  Behman  I\e  hobo'd  oanj  ina 
of  Kavsdri.  It  is  translated  in  the  B.  B.  R.  A.  S.  Jour.  I.  167  - 191,  and  is  the  basis  of 
Anquetil  du  Perron’s  sketch.  Zend  Avesta,  I.  cccxviii.  - cccxxiii. 

3 The  port  of  Ormuz  was  at  this  time  on  the  mainland.  In  the  middle  ot  me  tenth 
centufy  Ibn  Haukal  (a.d.  950)  (Ouseley’s  Oriental  Geography,  M2)  calls  it  the  emporium 
and  chief  seaport  of  the  merchants  of  Kirm&n.  It  had  mosques  and  market-places  and 
the  merchants  lived  in  the  suburbs.  In  a.d.  1303  to  escape  the  Tartars  some  Arabs  settled 
in  the  island  of  Jeran  about  five  miles  from  the  mainland  and  called  it  JNcw  Ormuz 

(Malcolm’s' Persia,  I.  361 ; Kerr’s  Voyages,  VI.  104).  The  island  soon,  became  a place  of 
oreat  trade  and  under  Arab  management  grew  so  rich  that  the  saying  arose  It  the  ear,  h 
fs  a ring  Ormuz  is  its  jewel.  The  island  was  taken  by  the  Portuguese  m A D.  1508  and 
held  by  them  till  A.d.  1632.  In  that  year  the  Portuguese  were  driven  out  by  the  Persians 
and  English.  Trade  passed  to  Gombrun  or  Bandar  Abas  and  has  never  returned  to  Ormuz . 

4 Westergaard  says  (Zend  Avesta,  I.  22)  : It  may  very  well  have  been  the  profits  of  trade 
not  persecution  that  brought  the  Parsis  to  Western  India.  The  Persian  connection  with 
India  was  very  old,  and  for  some  centuries  before  the  Arab  conquest  of  1 ersiait  had  grown 
very  close.  In  mythic  times  there  was  the  religious  connection  of  Zoroaster  (not  later 
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ships,  put  their  wives  and  children  on  board,  set  sail  and  steering  for 
India  dropped  anchor  at  the  island  of  Diu  on  the  south  coast  of  Kathia- 
war. They  landed  and  settled  for  nineteen  years.  Then  an  aged  priest 
reading  the  stars  told  them  that  they  must  leave  Diu  and  seek  another 
abode.  They  started  gladly  and  set  sail  for  Gujarat.  On  the  way  they 


than  b.C,  ] 000  ; Haug’s  Essays,  299)  with  India  and  the  Brahman  Tchengrighatchah 
who  was  sent  back  to  convert  his  countrymen,  and  Firdusi’s  story  of  prince  Isfandiyalr, 
the  son  of  Gushtasp,  who  was  so  keen  a believer  in  Zoroaster  that  he  persuaded  the 
emperor  of  India  to  adopt  tire  worship  (Elliot’s  History,  V.  568).  The  Hindu  account 
of  the  introduction  of  fire -worshipping  priests  from  Persia  into  Dwarka  in  Kntliidwar 
(Reinaud’s  Memoir  tur  l’Ind6,  391  - 397)  probably  belongs  to  the  sixth  century  ascend- 
ancy of  the  tireworshipping  Mihiras  or  G nr  j jar  as  and  White  Hduas  (Compare  Appen- 
dix B.  The  Gujar).  There  was  also  a very  early  political  connection  in  the  mythic 
conquests  of  North  India,  which  according  to  Persian  writers  have  been  repeated  from 
time  to  time  since  b.c.  1729  (Troyer’s  1 a j atarartgim,  II,  441).  In  historic  times  the 
Panjhb  formed  part  of  the  Persian  dominions  from  its  conquest  by  Darius  H^staspes 
about  b.  c.  510  till  the  latter  days  (b,c.  350)  of  the  Achsemenean  dynasty  (Rawlinson’s 
Ancient  Monarchies,  IV.  433).  About  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  Kanishka, 
the  Indo-8kythian  ruler  of  the  Pan  j alb,  from  the  tire  altar  on  some  of  his  coins,  seems  to 
have  adopted  the  religion  of  the  Magi  (Lassen  in  J.  B.  A.  8oc.  IX.  456  ; Prinsep’s  Note 
on  Historic  Researches  from  Baktrian  Coins,  106).  As  regards  the  south  of  India, 
Ptolemy’s  (a.d.  150)  mention  of  Braffimani  Magi  has  been  thought  to  show  a connection 
with  Persia,  but  the  KAnarese  word  mag  or  son  seems  a simple  and  sufficient  explanation. 

Closer  relations  between  India  and  Persia  date  from  the  revival  of  Persian  power  under 
the  tfassanian  kings  (a.d.  226  - 650),  In  the  fifth  century  the  somewhat  mythic  visit  of 
the  Persian  prince  BehrAm  Got’  (a.d.  436),  probably  to  ask  for  help  in  his  struggle  with 
the  White  Huns  (Wilson’s  Ariana  Antiqua,  383),  his  marriage  with  a Hindu  princess,  and 
according  to  Hindu  accounts,  his  founding  the  dynasty  of  the  Gardhabin  kings, was  a fresh 
bond  of  intimacy  (Wilford,  As.  Res.  IX.  219  ; Masudi’s  Prairies  d’Or,  II.  191  ; Reinaud’s 
Memoir  Sur  l’Inde,  112  ; Elliot’s  History,  II.  159).  In  later  times  both  Naushirvan  the 
Just  (a.d.  531  - 579)  and  his  grandson  Parviz  (A.d.  691  -628)  were  united  by  treaties  and 
by  the  interchange  of  rich  presents  with  the  rulers  of  India  and  Sindh  (Masudi’s  Prairies 
d’Or,  1 1.  201 ).  Inconnection  with  these  treaties  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Naushirvan’s 
•embassy  to  Pulikeri  II.  the  ruler  of  BaldAmi  in  the  Southern  Mar&tha  Country,  is  believed 
to  be  the  subject  of  one  of  the  A janta  cave  paintings,  and  another  of  the  pictures  is  sup- 
posed to  be  copied  from  a portrait  of  Parviz  and  the  beautiful  Shirin.  (Fergusson  in 
Burgess’  Ajanta  Notes,  92.)  According  to  one  account,  early  in  the  seventh  century  a large 
•body  of  Persians  landed  in  Western  India,  and  from  one  of  their  leaders,  whom  Wilford 
believed  to  have  been  a son  of  Khosru  Parviz,  the  family  of  Udepur  is  supposed  to  have 
sprung  (Gladwin’s  Xin-i-Akbari,  II.  81 ; Dr.  Hunter  in  As.  Res.  VI.  8;  Wilford  in  As.  Res. 
IX.  233  ; Prinsep  in  Jour.  Ben.  As.  Soc.  IV.  684).  Wilford  held  that  the  Konkanasth 
Br&hmans  were  of  the  same  stock.  But  though  their  origin  is  doubtful,  the  Konkan- 
asths  are  probably  older  settlers  than  the  Phrsis.  Besides  by  treaties  Western  India 
and  Persia  were  at  this  time  very  closely  connected  by  trade.  Kosmas  Indikopleustes 
(a.d.  545)  found  the  Persians  among  the  chief  traders  in  the  Indian  Ocean  (Migne’s  Patrc- 
logiffi  Cursus,  lxxxviii.  446  ; Yule’s  Cathay,  I.  clxxvii.  clxxix.),  and  his  statement  that 
the  Kaly&n  Christians  (Yule’s  Cathay,  I.  clxxi.)  had  a Persian  Bishop  points  to  close 
relations  between  Thana  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  Shortly  after  the  time  of  Kosmas  the 
leadership  in  trade  passed  from  the  Romans  to  the  Persians,  and  fleets  from  India  and 
China  visited  the  Persian  Gulf  (Reinaud’s  Abulfeda,  I. -II. — ccclxxxiii.-iv.).  It  was 
this  close  connection  between  West  India  and  Persia  that  in  a.d.  638  (h.  16)  led  the  Khalif 
Umar  (a.d.  634  -643)  to  found  the  city  of  Basra  partly  for  purposes  of  trade  and  partly 
to  prevent  the  Indian  princes  sending  help  to  the  Persians  (Troyer’s  Rajdtaranginf, 
II.  449,  and  Chronique  de  Tabari,  III,  401),  and  in  the  same  year  (a.d,  638-639)  prompted 
the  despatch  of  a fleet  to  ravage  the  Th&na  coasts  (Elliot’s  History,  I.  415 1.  Both 
Tabari  (a.d.  833-921)  and  Masudi  (a.d.  900-950)  state  that  the  district  round  Basra  and  the 
country  under  the  king  of  Oman  were  considered  by  the  Arabs  to  be  part  of  India 
(Chronique  de  Tabari,  III.  401  ; Prairies  d’Or,  IV.  225),  and  in  the  seventh  century  it 
is  noticed  that  Indians  were  settled  in  the  chief  cities  of  Persia  enjoying  the  free 
■ exercise  of  their  religion  (Reinaud’s  Abulfeda,  I.  -II.  ccclxxxiv.).  It  is  worthy  of  note 
-.that  from  the  sixth  century,  when  they  began  to  take  a leading  part  in  the  trade  of 
the  East,  Persians  not  only  visited  India  but  sailed  in  their  own  ships  as  far  as  China 
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were  overtaken  by  a tempest ; and  the  priests  in  fear  of  shipwreck 
prayed  for  help  to  the  angel  Behram.  The  storm  fell  and  a gentle 
breeze  brought  them  safe  to  shore  near  San j an.  One  of  the  priests 
went  as  spokesman  to  Jadi  Ran  a,  apparently  a Yaclav  chief  of  south 
Gujarat,  and  asked  permission  to  settle  in  the  land.  The  chief  afraid  of 
so  large  a body  of  armed  strangers  called  on  the  priest  to  explain  their 
religion  and  customs.  The  priest  told  him  that  they  honoured  the 
cow,  water,  fire,  the  sun  and  moon,  that  they  wore  a sacred  girdle, 
and  had  strict  rules  about  the  ceremonial  impurity  of  women.  He 
promised  that  they  would  do  no  harm  and  would  help  the  chief  against 
his  enemies.  The  chief  was  still  somewhat  afraid,  but  on  their  agreeing 
to  learn  the  language  of  the  country,  to  make  their  women  dress  like 
Hindu  women,* 1  to  cease  to  wear  arms,  and  to  hold  their  marriages  at 
night,  he  allowed  them  to  choose  a spot  for  their  settlement.  A temple 
for  the  holy  fire  of  Behram2  was  begun  and  by  the  help  of  the  Hindu 
chief  was  soon  finished.  The  settlement  prospered,  the  management 
of  its  affairs  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  faithful,  and  the  desert  and 
forest  grew  as  rich  as  Iran. 

According  to  this  account  the  Parsis  settled  at  Sanjan  in  the  year 
a.d.  775.  But  among  the  Pdrsis  the  accepted  date  for  the  settlement  is 
a.d.  716,  and  this  though  of  doubtful  authority  is  supported  by  the 
date  a.d.  721  at  which  the  first  fire  temple  is  said  to  have  been  finished.3 4 5 
The  truth  would  seem  to  be,  as  Wilford  has  suggested,  that  the  poetic 
account  has  mixed  the  history  of  at  least  two  bands  of  refugees,  one 
who  lied  from  Persia  after  the  final  defeat  of  Yazdezard  in  a.d.  641, 4 
and  the  other  who  were  driven  away  about  a.d.  750  by  the  increased 
religious  strictness  that  prevailed  under  the  first  Khalifs  of  the  Abbasid 
family.0  Two  separate  bodies  of  settlers  are  required  not  only  to  explain 

(Reinaud’s  Abulfeda,  I. -II.  ccclxxxiii. ).  About  the  time  when  they  came  to  India 
Parsis  were  settled  in  China  as  missionaries,  traders,  and  refugees.  Anquetil  du  Perron 
(Zend  Avesta,  I.  cccxxxvi.)  speaks  of  Persians  going  to  China  in  the  seventh  century 
with  a son  of  Yazdezard.  According  to  Wilford  (As.  Res.  IX.  235)  another  party  of 
refugees  went  to  China  in  a.d.  750  when  the  dynasty  of  the  Abbasid  Khalifs  began  to  rule. 
In  a.d.  758  the  Arabs  and  Persians  were  so  strong  in  Canton  that  they  stirred  up  a riot  and 
plundered  the  city  (Reinaud’s  Abulfeda,  I. -II.  ccclxxxv.).  In  a.d,  815  there  is  a mention 
of  Muhapas  or  Mobeds  in  Canton  (Yule’s  Cathay,  I.  xcvi.),  and  about  sixty  years  later 
Masudi  notices  that  there  were  many  fire  temples  in  China.  (Prairies  d’Or,  IV.  86.) 

1 The  ancient  Persians  were  most  particular  not  to  let  their  women  appear  in  public. 
Rawlinson’s  Ancient  Monarchy,  IV.  196.  The  correctness  of  this  statement  is  doubtful. 
Porter’s  Travels,  II.  176. 

2 The  fire  of  Belirafin,  Atesh  Behram , is  specially  holy  ; the  ordinary  sacred  fire  in  village 
temples  is  less  sacred  and  is  called  the  fire  of  fh'es  Atesh  aderdn.  The  Sanjdn  fire, 
after  many  wanderings,  is  now  (a.d.  1898)  at  Udvdda  about  fifteen  miles  south  of  Balsar. 

3 Wilson’s  Pdrsi  Religion,  557  ; Romer  in  J.  R.  A.  Soc.  IV.  360.  The  authority  for 
the  date  a.d,  716  is  a pamphlet  written  in  1826  on  the  Shenshahi  and  Kadtni  date  ques- 
tion by  a Broach  high  priest  named  Dastur  Aspandidrji  K&mdinji.  He  gives  the  Hindu 
date  Samvat  772  Shrdvan  Sudh  9th  and  the  Palrsi  date  Roz  Beheman  Malia  Tir.  The 
Hindu  year  corresponds  with  85  Yezdegardi  and  with  the  Christian  year  A.d.  716. 
Mr.  Kharshedji  Rustamji  Kdma  has  discovered  that  these  Hindu  and  Palrsi  days  do  not 
fall  together  till  the  Christian  year  A.d.  936.  He  suggests  a simple  change  in  the  Palrsi 
day  from  Roz  Beheman  Maha  Tir  into  Roz  Tir  Maha  Beheman,  which  gives  the  Hindu 
day  Shr&van  Sudh  13th  Samvat  772  or  within  four  days  of  the  accepted  time, 

4 Ouseley  (Persia,  II.  347)  mentions  that  a Parsi  revolt  in  a.d.  648  was  followed  by 
great  severities. 

5 Asiatic  Researches,  IX.  235  ; Jour.  B.  B.  R.  A.  Soc.  I.  180.  Westergaard  says 
(Zend  Avesta,  I.  22)  the  first  emigrants  must  have  been  followed  by  fellow-believers 
from  Persia. 
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the  two  sets  of  dates  (a.d.  716  and  a.d.  775),  but  to  account  for  the 
very  sudden  increase  which  the  poetic  account  describes  in  bhe  strength 
and  importance  of  the  original  band  of  refugees. 

After  they  were  firmly  established  at  Sanjan  the  Par  sis  spread  as 
settlers  and  merchants  north  to  Navsari,  Yarifiv,  Broach,  Ankleshwai, 
Yankanir,  and  Cambay,1  and  south  to  Thana  and  Oheul  aoout  tnenty 
miles  south  of  Bombay.  Of  Parsis  of  the  early  part  of  the  tenth 
century  there  are  some  traces  in  Pehlvi  writings  in  one  of  the  Ivanheii 
caves  in  Salsette  near  Bombay.  These  writings  were  long  thought  to  be 
foro^eries,  but  the  latest  opinion  seems  to  show  that  they  are  genuine  and 
are  the  names  of  a party  of  Pdrsi  pleasure-seekers  who  visited  the  Kanheri 
caves  early  in  the  tenth  century.2  About  the  same  time  as  these  1 ehlvi 
writings  at  Kanheri  (a.d.  916)  Masudi  notices  that  there  were  many  fire 
temples  in  Sindh  and  in  India,3 *  and  about  fifty  years  later  fhe-woi  stop- 
pers and  fire  temples  are  mentioned  at  CheulA  Towards  the  close  of 
the  eleventh  century  Parsis  were  one  of  the  chief  masses  of  tradeis  in 
Cambay.5 6  The  Navsdri  settlement  is  said  to  date  from  a. d.  1112 
There  were  Parsis  in  Ankleshwar  in  a.d.  Ih58,  as  a copy  of  the  A ispei.ad 
was  made  there  in  that  year,7  and  they  must  have  been  settled  at  Broach 
before  a.d.  1300,  as  there  is  a Tower  of  Silence  near  Dehgaon  dated 
a.d.  1309,  and  there  is  a still  older  tower  near  Yejalpur.8  The  dates  of 
the  settlement  at  Vankanir  and  of  the  ill-fated  colony  at  Yariav  are  not 
known.9  Sanjhn  though  sometimes  confounded  with  the  place  of  the 
same  name  in  Kachh  is  mentioned  by  most  Arab  travellers  of  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  centuries.  No  special  reference  to  its  P hr  sis  has  been 


1 According  to  some  traditions  the  settlements  at  Cambay  and  \ ari&v  were  as  old  as 
the  Sanjan  settlement.  At  Cambay,  Phrsis  were  settled  perhaps  about  a.d.  990  (Bom. 
Government  Selection  New  Series  XXVI.),  certainly  by  a.d.  1100  (Elliot,  II.  164). 
The  Cambay  Pdrsis  must  have  had  relations  with  the  Panjdb  1 arsis,  as  m a.d.  lJ’-J 
they  had  copies  of  the  Vandid&d  which  soine  time  between  a.d.  1184  and  a.d.  3323, 
Herhad  Mahydr  had  brought  from  Yezd  (Seistdn)  in  Persia  to  Ucclia  or  Uch  m the 

Paividb  (Westergaard’s  Zend  Avesta,  I.  3,  11). 

2 Compare  Jour.  B.  B.  R.  A.  Soc.  VI.  120  and  Ind.  Ant.  III.  421.  Details  of  these 

writings  are  given  in  the  account  of  the  Kanheri  caves  in  the  Thdua  Gazetteer,  XI  v . 

prairies  d’Or,  IV.  86.  4 Misaar-hin-Muhalhil,  Elliot’s  History,  I.  97. 

B See  the  history  of  Siddhardja  of  Anahildvdda  (A.d.  1093  - 1143)  in  Elliot,  II.  104. 

6 The  name  of  the  village  was  by  Parsi  settlers  changed  from  bagmanclal  or 
Snakeland  to  Ndvsari  or  New  Sdri,  called  after  a town  in  Persia.  But  Xavs.hi  was 
known  by  that  name  at  least  500  years  before  the  Parsis  settled  there.  Sec  Eeitius^ 
Ptolemy  (a.d.  150).  In  a.d.  1411  there  were  twenty-six:  Pdrsi  houses  inBalsar.  Parsi 

Praka'sh,  1.4.  . . . . . , 

7 Westergaard’s  Zend  Avesta,  I.  13  There  are  no  remains  at  Ankleshwar  older 

than  A.d.  1500.  8 P&rsi  Prdkash,  1.4. 

9 According  to  one  account  the  Varidv  Settlement  was  as  old  as  the  settlement  at 
Sanjan.  (Lord  (1620)  in  Churchill’s  Voyages,  VI.  329.)  These  settlers  enraged  the 
Rajput  chief  of  Ratanpur  by  refusing  to  pay  tribute  and  defeating  a body  of  troops 
sent  to  enforce  the  order.  When  a fresh  force  arrived  from  Ratanpur  the  Parsi 
men  were  absent  at  a feast  outside  the  limits  of  Variav  but  the  women  donned  the 
armour  of  their  husbands  and  relations  and  opposed  the  troops  valiantly.  When 
about  to  obtain  a victory,  the  helmet  of  one  of  the  female-warriors  dropped  and 
exposed  her  dishevelled  hair.  On  this  the  Ratanpur  troops  rallied  and  made  a desperate 
assault,  and  the  women  preferring  death  to  dishonour  heroically  leapt  into  the  Tapti 
which  runs  through  the  village  of  Varidv  and  drowned  CheinselYes.  The  day  of  this 
disaster  (the  25th  day  of  the  first  month  Farvardin)  is  still  commemorated  at  Surat 
by  special  religious  ceremonies.  The  year  is  unknown. 
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traced,  but  in  the  twelfth  century  Idrlsi  (a.d.  1153)  speaks  of  its  people 
as  rich,  warlike,  hardworking,  and  clever.* 

After  the  Parsis  had  been  settled  nearly  600  years1 2  in  Sanjan  their 
Rajput  overlord  was  attacked  by  the  Musalmans  under  Alp  Khan,  the 
general  of  Muhammad  Shah  or  Ala-ud-din  Khilji  (a.d. 1295- 1 315). 3 
According  to  the  poetic  account  in  answer  to  their  chief'’ s appeal 
for  help,  fourteen  hundred  mail-clad  Farsi  horsemen  under  the  leader- 
ship of  one  Ardeshir  changed  the  fortune  of  the  first  fight  and  drove 
back  the  Musalman  army.  Next  day  the  fight  was  renewed  and 
Alp  Khan  prevailed.  Ardeshir  was  slain,  and  the  Parsis  were  driven 
from  Sanjan.  Those  who  escaped  fled,  taking  their  sacred  fire  to  the 
Bharut  hills  about  eight  miles  east  of  Sanjan.  For  twelve  years  the 
Parsis  remained  in  hiding,  preserving  the  fire,  but  apparently  giving  up 
most  of  their  peculiar  customs.4  At  last,  probably  when  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  century  Muhammadan  power  declined,  they  left  their 
hiding  place  in  the  hills  and  came  to  Bansda  bringing  the  sacred  fire. 
The  people  of  Bansda  received  them  kindly  and  led  them  into  the  city 
with  much  respect.  Under  the  weak  and  tolerant  rule  of  the  later 
Musalman  governors  the  Parsis  again  prospered,  and  from  every  clime 
the  descendants  of  Zoroaster  came  with  abundance  of  wealth  to  worship 
the  sacred  fire  of  Behram.  Bansda  was  not  less  prosperous  than  Sanjan 
had  been.  Then  a Daiuar  or  religious  layman  named  Changa  Asa 
arose,  who  showed  righteousness  and  wrought  miracles.  He  renewed 
and  spread  the  true  faith  and  if  any  Parsi  had  not  a sacred  shirt  and  girdle 
Asa  paid  for  their  cost  and  arranged  the  affairs  of  the  faith.  According 
to  the  Kissafl-i-Sanjan  this  Da  war  flourished  fourteen  years  after  the 
sacred  fire  had  been  brought  to  Bansda  or  about  twenty-six  years 
after  the  fall  of  Sanjan.  But  nearly  a hundred  years  must  have  passed, 
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1 Jaubert’s  Idrisi,  172.  As  the  Arab  travellers  speak  of  the  people  of  Western 
India  as  ‘ infidels  ’ it  is  seldom  possible  to  say  whether  they  were  Hindus  or  Pdrsis.  The 
statement  in  Ibn  Haukal  (A.d.  950)  that  between  Cambay  and  Cheul  the  Moslims  and 
the  infidels  wore  the  same  dress  and  let  their  beards  grow  in  the  same  fashion  seems  to 
apply  to  Pdrsis  not  to  Hindus.  Elliot’s  History,  I.  39. 

2 The  Kissafh-i-Sanjdn  in  one  passage  mentions  500  years  and  in  another  700  years. 
B.  B.  It.  A.  S.  Jour.  I.  182.  Anquetil  du  Perron  (Zend  Avesta,  I.  cccxx.-2)  notices 
that  one  authority  gives  from  560  to  580  years. 

3 Dr.  J.  Wilson  (J.  B.  B.  R.  A.  Soc.  I.  182)-  has  suggested  that  the  Mdhmud  Shdh  of 
the  Kissah-i-Sanjaln  was  Mahmud  Begada,  who  reigned  in  Gujarat  from  a.d,  1459  to  1513. 
The  mention  of  Chdmpdner  as  his  capital  makes  it  probable  that  the  writer  of  the 
Kissdh-i-Sanjan  thought  the  Musalman  prince  was  the  well  known  Mahmud  Begada.  But 
the  completeness  of  Alp  Khan’s  conquest  of  Gujarat  leaves  little  doubt  that  Sanjan  fell 
to  his  arms.  The  conqueror  might  possibly,  though  much  less  likely,  be  Muhammad  8 hah 
Tughlik,  who  reconquered  Gujarat  and  the  Thdna  coast  in  a.d.  1348.  It  cannot  be  Mahmud 
Begada,  as  authorities  agree  that  after  long  wanderings  the  Sanjan  fire  was  brought  to 
Navsari  early  in  the  fifteenth  centui’y  (a.d. 1419).  A'lp  Khdn  may  be  Ulugh  Khdn  brother 
to  Alaf-ud-din  who  is  sometimes  by  mistake  called  A'lp  Khdn,  or  he  maybe  A'lp  Khan 
brother-in-law  to  Ala-ud-din.  Ulugh  Khdn  conquered  Gujardt  in  A.d. 1295  - 1297  and  A'lp 
Khdn  governed  Gujardt  in  a.d.  1300-1 320.  The  A'lp  Khan  of  the  text  was  probably  Ulugh 
Khan  (Elliot,  III.  157,  163).  Neither  Farishtah  nor  the  Ferozshdhi  has  any  reference  to 
Parsis.  But  Amir  Khusru’s  (a.d. 1300)  phrase  “ The  shores  of  the  Gujarat  sea  were  filled 
with  the  blood  of  the  Gabres”  (Elliot,  III.  549)  almost  certainly  refers  to  or  at  least 
includes  Parsis,  as  he  notices  in  another  passage  (Elliot,  III.  546)  that  among  those  who 
had  become  subject  to  Islam  were  the  Maghs  who  delighted  in  the  worship  of  fire. 

4 In  this  time  of  depression  according  to  Wilford  some  Pdrsis  became  Hindus  and 
others  joined  the  class  of  Musalindn  Navaiats.  As.  Res.  IX.  116. 
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for  it  was  this  D4war  who  in  a.d.  1419 1 built  a magnificent  fire  temple 
at  Navsari  and  had  the  sacred  fire  brought  from  Bansda  with  great  pomp 
by  three  Sanjan  high  pnosts,  NaganRam,  Khorshed  Ramdhg  and  Chaya 
Sahiar.2  This  great  increase  of  Parsi  power  in  south  Gujarat  was  perhaps 
owing  to  an  influx  of  Parsis  from  the  northern  cities  of  Gujarat  caused 
by  the  very  keen  Musalman  spirit  brought  into  the  government  of  the 
country  by  Muzaffar  Ivhan  (a.d.  1391-1403)  and  his  grandson  Suhan 
Ahmad  (a.d.  1413- 1443).  At  the  same  time  the  sudden  increase  in 
numbers  and  religious  zeal  seem  to  point  to  the  arrival  of  Zoioastnan 
refugees  from  the  rigour  of  Timur’s  rule  in  Persia  (a.d.  1386- 
140 5) 3 and  Upper  India.4  According  to  Ogilby5  (a.d.  1670)  m the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  many  strangers  from  Persia  landed  in 
Gujarat  and  settling  quietly  along  the  coast  made  known  to  the  Gujarat 
Parsis  their  forgotten  descent,  instructed  them  in  their  religion,  and 
taught  them  to  serve  God.  Further  it  would  seem  from  the  mention 
of  the  Da  war’s  miracles,  of  his  supplying  sacred  shirts  and  girdles,  and 
of  his  not  only  renewing  and  confirming  but  also  extending  and 
advancing  the  faith,6  that  part  of  the  increase  in  the  strength  of 


1 The  date  Roz  Mahareslipand  Maha  Sheherevar  of  Samvat  1475,  that  is  26th  -June 
1419,  is  generally  accepted.  Against  the  correctness  of  this  date  it  is  urged  that  Changa 
A'sa,  who  is  supposed  to  have  persuaded  the  priests  to  move  the  fire  to  Navsari,  is 
referred  to  as  the  head  of  the  community  in  the  Rava’yets  dated  a.d.  1478  and  loll, 
and  that  the  name  Korshed  Kamdin,  who  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  banjan  piiests 
who  brought  the  fire  to  Navsari,  appears  in  a Ravolget  dated  a.d.  1511.  But  the  poetic 
account  does  not  name  the  layman  who  persuaded  the  priests  to  move  the  fire  to  banjan, 
and  there  may  have  been  more  than  one  priest  of  the  name  of  Khoished  Kfimdin. 

2 It  is  remarkable  that  two  of  these  three  names  are  Hindu.  Similarly  Khusru 
mentions  a Gabri  chief  named  Sutaldev,  who  in  spite  of  his  Hindu  name  must  ha\  e been 
a fire  worshipper  as  he  is  likened  to  the  swiuvyh  or  griffin  on  Mount  Caucasus.  Ellkn, 

iu,  78.  _ , 

3 After  the  first  severities  the  fire  worshippers  seem  to  have  been  treated  with  much 
consideration  by  their  Arab  conquerors.  In  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century  Ibn  Haukal 
wrote  there  was  scarcely  a town  in  Fars  without  its  fire  temple,  and  among  the  P^°P  e 
of  Fars  the  books  and  customs  of  the  Guebres  continued  unharmed.  The  brunt  of  the 
early  Tartar  invasions  (A.d.  1255 - 1300)  fell  on  the  Muhammadans.  But  Gabies  an 
Musalmans  alike  contributed  to  Timur’s  ghastly  pyramid  of  heads.  Malcolm  s Histoiy 
of  Persia,  I.  459-470. 

4 The  fireworshippers  of  Upper  India,  some  perhaps  local  converts  but  others 
foreigners,  seem  up  to  Timur’s  (A.d.  1398)  conquest  to  have  been  an  important  body. 
In  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  A1  Istakliiri  noticed  that  parts  of  Hind  and  Sindh 
belonged  to  the  Gabres  and  other  parts  to  Kafirs  and  idolators.  (Ouseley’s  Oriental 
Geography,  146.)  In  a.d.  1079  Ibrahim  the  Ghaznivide  attacked  a colony  of  Persian  fire 
worshippers  who  had  long  been  settled  at  Dehra  perhaps  Delira  Hun.  In  a.d,  1184 
Parsis  were  settled  at  Uccha,  probably  Uch  in  the  Panj&b  (Westergaard’s  Zend  Avesta, 
I.  4 in  Elliot’s  History).  They  would  seem  to  have  been  in  communication  with  the 
Cambay  PAr sis.  In  a.d.  1323  there  was  in  Cambay  a copy  of  the  Vandidad  that  was 
brought  from  Yfizd  to  Uch  in  a.d.  1184  (Westergaard,  I.  3, 11,  & 2.').  At  the  time  of 
Timur’s  invasion  (a.d.  1398)  among  the  captives  there  were  Magians  as  well  as  Hindus, 
and  the  people  of  Tughlikhpur  are  described  as  believers  in  the  two  principles  of  good  and 
evil  and  are  said  to  have  acknowledged  Yazd&n  and  Ahriman.  About  a hundred  years 
later  (1504  a.d.)  Bedani  mentions  that  the  emperor  Sikandar  destroyed  fire  altars  andyn 
Abul  Fazl’s  time  (a.d.  1590)  Gabri  is  mentioned  as  a dialect  of  the  Kabul  country.  The 
Gabres  of  Rohilkhand  and  the  Magyas  of  M;ilwa  and  the  Maghs  of  Tughlikhpur  may, 

Professor  Howson’s  opinion,  be  the  relics  of  the  old  Upper  India  1 arsis,  W ilford  (As. 
Res.  IX.  214)  held  that  the  infidels  of  Tughlikhpur  were  Manichman  Christians.  But  the 
fuller  information  that  has  since  become  available  shows  that  they  were  P Arsis.  Elliot, 
111.78,471  -491,497,506. 

5 Fee  Atlas,  V.  21-a.  Ogilby’s  account  is  accurate  and  detailed. 

6 B.  B.  R.  A.  S.  Jour.  I.  187-188.  The  expression  ‘ Every  tribe  of  believers  flourished 
would  seem  to  imply  that  some  distinction  of  caste  was  kept  up. 
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the  Pa  rsis  was  due  to  the  conversion  of  Hindus.1  Chang*a  Asa 
continued  the  practice,  which  is  known  to  be  at  least  as  old  as  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  of  referring  doubtful  religious 
questions  for  the  opinion  of  the  learned  priests  of  Persia.2  After 
his  death  the  practice  was  continued  and  the  replies  of  the  Persian 
priests  have  been  collected  and  form  a work  of  authority  known  as  the 
Ravayets.3  These  replies  show  that  there  were  Parsi  settlements  in 
Navsari,  Broach,  Ankleshvar,  Cambay,  and  Surat.  It  seems  also  that 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  some  Parsis,  either  from 
Upper  India  or  from  Gujarat,  were  settled  in  the  north  of  Gujarat  at 
Chandrauli  apparently  Chandravati  near  Mount  Abu.4  In  the  sixteenth 
century  the  Portuguese  writer  Garcia  d/Orta  (a.d.  1585)  notices  a 
curious  class  of  merchants  and  shopkeepers  who  were  called  Coaris 
that  is  Gaurs  in  Bassein,  and  Esparis  that  is  Parsis  in  Cambay.  The 
Portuguese  called  them  Jews,  but  they  were  no  Jews,  for  they  were 
uncircumcised  and  ate  pork.  Besides  they  came  from  Persia  and  had 
a curious  written  character,  strange  oaths,  andmany  foolish  superstitions, 
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1 During  their  time  of  prosperity  at  San  pin  (a.d.  700-1300)  the  Pdrsis  seem  to  have 
converted  a large  section  of  the  Hindu  population  near  Tlidna.  In  a.d. 1323  when  Fryer 
Oderic  was  in  Th&na  he  found  that  the  rulers  were  Musalmdns  and  the  people  idolators, 
some  of  them  worshipping  trees  and  serpents  and  some  worshipping  fire.  That  the 
fire  worshippers  were  either  Pdrsis  or  Hindu  converts  to  the  Zoroastrian  faith  seems 
beyond  doubt,  as  they  did  not  bury  their  dead  but  carried  them  with  great  pomp  to  the 
fields  and  cast  them  to  the  beasts  and  birds  to  be  devoured.  This  he  repeats  in  another 
passage  and  notices  that  the  bodies  were  speedily  destroyed  by  the  excessive  heat  of  the 
sun.  Again  when  he  goes  to  Malabar  he  notices  that  the  people  there  burned  instead 
of  exposing  their  dead.  (Yule’s  Cathay,  I.  57,  59,  70,  and  79.)  Jordanus,  who  was  in 
Thdna  several  years  before  Oderic  and  who  as  a missionary  travelled  from  Thana  to 
Broach,  still  more  clearly  describes  the  Parsis.  There  be,  he  says,  other  pagan  folk 
who  worship  fire.  They  bury  not  their  dead,  neither  do  they  burn  them,  but  cast  them 
into  the  midst  of  a certain  roofless  tower  and  there  expose  them  totally  uncovered  to 
the  fowls  of  heaven.  These  believe  in  two  first  principles  of  evil  and  of  good  and  of 
darkness  and  of  light.  Mirabalia,  21. 

2 Between  a.d.  1184  and  1323  one  Herbad  Mahy&r  travelled  from  India  from  the  town 
of  Ucchah  or  Ucli  on  the  Indus,  stayed  six  years  with  the  Herbads  of  Yezdst&n  or  Seist&n, 
was  taught  by  them  in  the  Zoroastrian  faith,  and  returned  to  India,  tie  brought  with 
him  a copy  of  the  Vandid&d  which  had  been  made  in  Yezdsthn  or  Seistan  in  A.d.  1184  by 
Ardeshir  son  of  Bahman.  This  is  doubtless  the  origin  of  the  tradition  reported  by 
Anquetil  du  Perron  that  the  copy  of  the  Vandiddd  which  the  Pdrsis  had  brought  to  India 
on  their  first  arrival  was  lost  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century  and  that  a Dastur 
Ardeshir  who  came  from  Seistdn  to  Gujar&t  gave  the  P&rsis  a copy  of  the  Vandiddd  with 
the  Pehelvi  translation.  From  the  copy  which  Mahydr  brought,  other  copies  were  made 
in  Cambay  in  a.d.  1323  by  Herbads  Kaikhosru  and  Rustam  Meherban,  strangers  from 
Iran  ( Wester gaard’s  Zend  Avesta,  I.  3,  11).  The  oldest  copies  now  extant  are  the 
Cambay  copies.  The  original  of  these  and  also  the  copies  brought  to  India  before 
this  have  apparently  been  lost.  Westergaard  says : The  Parsis  did  not  trouble 
themselves  with  the  books  on  which  their  faith  was  based.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
communication  with  Persia  in  modern  times  Anquetil  would  probably  not  have  found  a 
vestige  of  a book.  Zend  Avesta,  I.  22. 

3 Of  these  Ravdyets  a compilation  was  made  by  Dastur  Barjor  Kdmdin  of  Navsari 
in  A.d,  1630,  and  a complete  collection  by  Dastur  Dorab  Hormazdiar  of  Balsdr  in  a.d. 
1685.  The  earliest  letter,  which  is  dated  the  22nd  of  August  1478,  complains  bitterly 
of  the  miserable  state  of  the  fireworshippers  in  Persia.  Among  the  points  decided 
Were  that  a dead  body  should  not  be  carried  by  bearers  who  were  not  Zoroastrians  ; 
that  the  bier  should  be  of  iron  not  of  wood  ; and  that  women  when  ceremonially  unclean 
should  wear  gloves.  Another  is  dated  the  17th  of  January  1511  and  another  the  17th  of 
January  1535.  In  the  last  they  approve  of  building  Towers  of  Silence  of  stone  instead  of 
brick.  Shveral  of  these  letters  are  given  in  full  in  the  P&rsi  Pr&kash,  I.  6,  8, 10,  11,  12,  13. 

4 Sir  A.  Burnes’  MS.  Account  of  A'bu  of  5th  March  1828, 
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takino-  their  dead  out  by  a special  door  and  exposing  their  bodies 
till  they  were  destroyed.1  Though  very  few  traces  of  their  missionary 
efforts  remain,  the  Parsis  seem,  even  as  late  as  the  close  on  the  sixteenth 
century  to  have  been  anxious  to  make  converts."  In  A.D  lolb,  at  the 
request  of  the  emperor  Akbar,  they  sent  learned  quests  both  from 
Navsari  and  from  Kirrnan  in  Persia  to  explain  the  Zoroastrian  fait  . 
Thev  found  Akbar  a ready  listener  and  a willing  believer  and  taught 
Pin/  their  peculiar  terms,  ordinances,  rites,  and  ceremonies.  - ' »i 
issued  orders  that  the  sacred  fire  should  be  made  over  to  the  charge  o 
Abu!  F-.zl  and  that  after  the  manner  of  the  kings  of  Persia  m whose 
temnles  blazed  perpetual  fires  Fazl  should  take  care  that  the  sacred  fire 
never  allowed  to  go  out  either  by  night  or  by  day,  for  that  it  was  one 
of  the  signs  of  God  and  one  light  from  among  the ' “^uj  [ig  )s  0 ms  ci 
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Akbar,  according  to  Portuguese  accounts,  was  invested  widi  tne 
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sacred  shirt  and  girdle,  and  in  return  granted  the  Gujarat  priest  Meherji 
Rana  an  estate  at  Ghelkhari  near  Navsari,  and  his  descendants  have 
sine-  (in  1 580-1898)  been  the  chief  priests  at  Navsari  Atthe  close  or 
the  century  Abul  Fazl  (A.d.  1590)  in  his  account  of  Surat  notices  tne 
followers  of  Zerduslit  who  practised  the  doctrine  or  tne  Zend  and  Pazend 
and  made  use  of  sepulchres.5  Early  in  the  seventeenth  century  (a.d.IOIo 
the  Parsis  of  Surat  are  described  as  dressing  like  other  people  except 
that  they  did  not  shave  the  head  and  that  the  men  allowed  the  bea. 1 
to  avow  lon°\  They  were  a hardworking  people,  living  by  all  kinds 
of  husbandry”  sowing  and  setting  herbs,  planting  vines  and  palm  and 
other  fruit  trees.6  The  rivalry  between  the  different  European  trading 
companies  was  a great  gain  to  the  Parsis.  As  early  as  a.d.  lo-O  aPaisi. 
was  the  leading  native  servant  of  the  English  Company  knowing  already 
‘ a mediocrity  of  the  English  tongue.  7 L ae  1 arsis  a uiae  .ed  o a , u c 
of  Mr.  Lord,  an  English  chaplain,  who  m a d.  1620  drew  up  the  first 
European  account  of  their  history  and  religion.  A few  yeais  lata 
(a  d 1626)  Sir  Thomas  Herbert  also  wrote  a sketch  of  their  histoiy  and 
reiioion.  He  notices  that  on  board  of  the  ship  that  took  him  from  Surat 
to  Gombroon  in  the  Persian  Gulf  there  were  000  slaves  Parsis  Gentoos 
j ;anialls  and  others.8  In  a.d. 1638  Mandelslo  describes  the  Surat  Parsis 
as  not  particularly  tall  but  fairer  than  other  natms  and  the  women  much 
in-eKer.  The  men  wore  the  beard  full  and  round  and  ertner  wore  the 
! air  Ion  o'  or  shaved  the  head  except  the  topknot.  Except  that  they 

hctll  IGIl^  LmL  n^A  niATYllin  d VPQ KPil  ITl  f.llG 


hair  ion0’  or  snuveu  tuc  ~ ~ \ n 

wore  a odrdle  of  wool  or  camel’s  hair,  both  men  and  women  dressed  in  tne 

'O  . « 


o*  oi  q SnmYlied  bv  Dr.  Gerson  daCunha.  2 Elliot,  V.  5 8. 

1 Colloquies  dos  Simples,  tbe  KinnAn  priest  Ardeshir  NoshervAu 

In  A .I*.  L><  7,  „ t> roach  • u y wrote  yon  a letter  five  and  a ha  f months  ago 

wrote  to  Dastur  kUnulm  Padam  ot  Broa  • 1 I"  ! there  met  Behedin  IMus  Mahiyar, 
but  have  received  no  reply.  On  leu™, r Del hh  I 'Jf afS„r  I would  have  accepted  your  invitation 
who  gave  me  all  your  news,  If  Kaus  had  me  xiouB  to  visit  Persia,  I feel  satisfied  that  we 

w ? «... n-oach.  As  KAu. > toWme xhat  : you  be  forg„tteu  in  Hindustan.  «I» 

ftSve  ottbV rSSV  This  letter  is  embodied  in  the  Bavayets  (Farsi 


shall  meet 
come  with  Kaus 

Prak&sb,  I.  10) 


bis 

Akbai  

5 Gladwin’s  A'in-i- Akbdn , 11.  bo. 

7 Lord  (1620)  in  Churchill* s Voyages,  VI.  o'~8. 

8 Herbert’s  Travels,  56  - 59  and  107. 
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same  way  as  other  people.  Their  houses  were  small,  dark  and  badly 
furnished.  They  seldom  ate  animal  food,  though,  except  that  of  the 
ox  cow  elephant  camel  and  hare,  flesh  was  not  forbidden  them..  They 
drank  liquor  but  not  to  excess.  They  lived  by  growing  tobacco,  draw- 
ing palm-juice,  banking  trading  shopkeeping,  and  the  practice  of  crafts 
except  smitlFs  work  and  other  callings  in  which  fire  is  used,  they 
were  better  tempered  than  the  Musalmans,  but  they  were  the  greediest 
busiest  people  in  the  world,  using  all  their  skill  to  cheat  in  trade 
though  they  objected  to  other  forms  of  robbery.  They  were  found  all 
along  the  coast  and  were  allowed  by  the  Musalmdns  to  settle  their 
own  disputes.1  Parsis  seem,  but  the  meaning  of  the  passage  is  rather 
doubtful,  to  have  been  settled  in  large  numbers  in  the  Konkan,  as 
Mandelslo  says  that  in  the  Bijdpur  territories  craftsmen  work  for 
Musalmans  Hindus  and  Parsis  who  are  there  in  greater  number  than 
either  Dakhanis  or  Kanarins.3  In  A .d.  1660  Thevenot  notices  that  they 
are  called  Guabres  and  Ateshperest  ,3  A few  years  later  Ogilby  (a.d.  167 0) 
summed  up  the  available  information  regarding  the  Parsis.  According 
to  him  they  came  about  a.d,  640  in  a fleet  of  seven  ships,  some  said  as 
many  as  18,000  men  women  and  children.  The  people  from  five  of 
the  ships  settled  at  Sanjan,  those  from  another  at  A ariav  near  Surat, 
and  those  from  the  seventh  at  Cambay.  Afterwards  they  forgot 
their  origin  their  religion  and  even  their  name.  At  length  the  name 
of  Persians  was  made  known  to  them  by  some  men  from  Persia  who 
instructed  them  in  their  religion  and  taught  them  to  serve  God. 
After  this  many  Persians  came  and  settled  along  the  sea  coast  and 
lived  quietly  among  the  natives.  Their  bodies  were  about  the  middle 
size.  Their  faces  pale  and  generally  fairer  than  the  faces  of  Europeans, 
especially  the  women  who  excelled  all  other  women  of  the  country  in 
beauty.  The  men  who  were  generally  hooknosed  wore  great  round 
beards  and  on  their  heads  either  long  black  hair  or  short  hair  with  a 
lock  on  the  crown.  They  dwelt  in  dark  houses  meanly  furnished  in 
a ward  by  themselves.  They  did  not  eat  cows  or  pigs.  Except  the 
sash  they" dressed  like  Hindus.  They  were  very  ingenious  and  for  the 
most  part  maintained  themselves  with  tilling,  buying  and  selling  fruit, 
tapping  palm  trees,  and  keeping  taverns.  Some  traded  and  others  practis- 
ed all  crafts  but  smith’s  work.  A few  were  servants,  but  those  were 
accounted  unclean  and  unbelievers.  Most  of  them  were  covetous  and  hard, 
very  deceitful  in  their  dealings,  no  way  inclined  to  whoring  or  theft,  and 
meek  and  compassionate  in  their  conversation.  Their  chief  fire  temple 
was  at  Navsari,  where  they  had  kept  the  fire  burning  for  about  250 
years.4  According  to  Fryer  (A.D.  1674)  the  Parsis  were  found  south  of 
theTapti  about  forty  miles  along  the  coast  and  about  twenty  miles  inland. 
They  had  fled  from  Persia  and  been  made  free  denizens  by  the  Indians 
before  the  Moors  were  masters.  They  were  somewhat  whiter  and  he 
thought  nastier  than  the  Gentoos.  The  whole  family  lived  together  and 
respected  the  eldest  brother  if  the  father  was  dead.  They  ate  fish  and 
flesh  and  drank  wine.  They  were  husbandmen  rather  than  merchants, 
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Harris,  II.  124- 125. 


Vova^es,  222.  Mandelslo  probably  meant  Ivborasani  Musalm&ns. 
Voyages,  V.  46.  4 Ogilby’s  Atlas,  V.  218,  219. 
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not  caving  to  go  abroad.  They  supplied  the  marine  with  carts  drawn 
by  oxen  and  the  ships  with  wood  and  water.  They  worshipped  the  sun 
and  had  a fire  temple  at  Navsari,  and  exposed  their  dead  in  round  tombs 
that  the  vultures  and  ravenous  fowls  might  entomb  them.1 2 

Ovington  a few  years  later  (a.d.  1690)  calls  the  Parsis  a very  con- 
siderable sect.  Their  tradition  was  that  they  had  come  to  India  fleeing 
from  Muhammad  and  that  they  were  saved  from  being  wrecked  by  the 
crowing  of  a cock,  flhey  worshipped  fire,  and,  if  their  houses  were  on 
fire,  would  be  persuaded  to  pour  oil  to  increase  rather  than  water  to 
assuage  the  flame.  A Parsi  servant  who  is  commanded  to  bring  a hot 
steel  and  warm  with  it  a bowl  of  punch  will  plead  his  excuse,  and  that 
he  dare  not  hasten  the  coolness  of  the  steel  by  a violent  abatement  of 
the  heat.  At  their  solemn  festivals  they  went,  a hundred  or  two 
together,  to  the  suburbs,  each  bringing  his  victuals  and  distributing  them 
equally.  They  were  hardworking  and  diligent,  careful  to  train  their 
children  to  arts  and  labour.  They  were  the  chief  men  of  the  loom  in 
all  the  country.3  They  showed  a firm  affection  to  all  of  their  own  senti- 
ments in  religion,  helping  the  poor  and  providing  for  the  needy.  They 
left  no  man  destitute,  and  did  not  suffer  a beggar  in  all  their  tribe. 
After  about  another  twenty  years  (a.d.  1710)  they  are  described  as 
good  carpenters  and  shipbuilders,8  exquisite  weavers  and  embroiderers. 
They  made  silks,  especially  the  fine  Broach  and  Navsa'ri  silks  called 
bastas,  worked  in  ivory  and  agate,  and  distilled  strong  waters.4 * * 

Though  strangers  gave  the  Parsis  so  high  a character  for  kindliness 
and  for  the  orderly  management  of  the  affairs  of  their  community, 
serious  troubles  were  not  unknown.  At  Navsari  between  the  two  bodies 
of  priests,  the  original  priests  and  those  who  had  come  from  San j an,  a 
longstanding  rivalry  prevailed  regarding  the  right  to  perform  certain 
ceremonies.  Some  disaffected  members  of  the  original  Navsari  priest- 
hood increased  the  ill-feeling  and  aided  the  Sanjfin  priests.  In  a.d.  1 686 
the  dispute  passed  into  a fight,  in  which  the  Navsari  section  killed  six 
laymen  who  had  taken  the  side  of  the  Sanjan  priests.  For  this  outrage 
twelve  of  the  Navsari  priests  were  taken  to  Surat  and  imprisoned. 
Meanwhile  the  Navsari  laymen  began  to  employ  the  Sanjan  section  as 
their  household  priests.  As  the  Sanjan  priests  had  till  then  served  only 
in  the  temple,  this  led  to  a fresh  disturbance,  and  in  A.D.  1733  the  Sanjan 
priests,  taking  their  fire  with  them,  went  to  Surat.  After  three  years 


1 Fryer’s  New  Account  of  East  India  and  Persia,  117.  Fryer  gives  a deplorable 
account  of  the  state  and  customs  of  the  Persian  Parsis  or  Guabers.  Ditto,  265-266. 

2 Ovington’s  Voyage,  370  - 375. 

5 The  United  East  India  Company’s  dock,  started  about  300  years  ago  at  Eurat,  was 
managed  by  PArsi  carpenters.  In  a.d.  1735  a ship  named  The  Queen  was  built  in  the 
Eurat  dockyard  by  Parsi  carpenters.  Mr.  Dudley  who  was  then  Master  Attendant  of 
Bombay  went  to  Surat  to  see  The  Queen.  He  brought  back  with  him  to  Bombay  a PArsi 
named  Lauji  Nasarvanji  Vadia,  who  was  foreman  in  the  Surat  dockyard,  and  under 
Lauji’s  superintendence  built  the  Bombay  dockyard.  Lauji  was  the  first  PArsi  Master 
Builder  in  Bombay,  and  the  post  remained  till  A.d.  1884  with  the  Vadia  family. 
Under  the  charge  of  this  distinguished  family  335  ships  were  built. 

4 Hamilton’s  New  Account,  1, 161.  Of  their  origin  Hamilton’s  version  is  that  in  the 

seventh  century  400  to  5C0  families  came  by  sea  from  Jasques  in  the  Persian  gulf  and 

after  twenty  days  landed  in  the  river  of  NavsAri. 
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they  came  back  to  Navsdri.  But  party  feeling  was  so  strong  that 
they  could  not  remain.  In  a. d.  1741  the  Sanjan  faction  asked  the 
Maratha  governor  to  let  them  retire  to  Balsar.  They  stayed  in  Balsar 
for  a year  and  then  on  the  28th  of  October  1742  moved  to  Uclvada,  where 
the  original  Sanjan  fire  has  since  remained.1  Besides  these  struggles 
among  the  priests  several  religious  disputes  raged  at  this  time.  Two 
of  these  were  whether  the  legs  of  a corpse  should  be  stretched  or  folded, 
and  whether  the  face  should  or  should  not  be  covered  with  a cloth. 
These  disputes  have  not  yet  been  settled;  the  factions  into  which  the 
community  was  then  divided  st  ill  (a.d,1898)  exist.  The  third  dispute2  as 


1 Parsi  Prakash,  I.  35;  Iud.  Ant.  I.  213.  Dn  Perron  gives  a.d.  1751  ; Zend  Avesta, 
I.  ccexxv. 

2 The  dispute  as  to  the  reckoning  of  the  year  is  generally  said  to  have  begun  with 
the  teaching  of  the  Persian  priest  Jamasp  who  about  a.d.  1720  did  so  much  to  increase  the 
Parsis*  knowledge  of  their  sacred  books  ( Westergaard’s  Zend  Avesta,  5).  Contemporary 
accounts  show  that  the  agitation  which  split  the  community  into  two  sects  did  not  arise 
till  a.d.  1736,  when  a Zoroastrian  layman  or  belied  in  named  Jamshed  arrived  in  Gujarat 
from  Persia.  Jamshed  seems  to  have  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Surat  Parsis  that  their 
reckoning  of  months  was  one  month  behind  the  reckoning  of  the  Persian  Zoroastrians.  The 
dispute  lasted  for  several  years.  It  ended  on  the  6th  of  June  1745  by  tlie  community 
splitting  into  two  sects,  Shenshahis  who  kept  to  the  Indian  reckoning  and  Ivadmis  who 
adopted  thePersian  practice. The  Parsis  both  Shenshahis  and  Kadmishold  that  in  the  time 
of  the  Zoroastrian  kings  in  Persia  every  120th  year  was  made  a year  of  thirteen  months. 
This  addition  of  a month  is  called  KabisA  or  intercalation.  The  Shenshahis  declare  that 
they  follow  the  year  as  settled  at  the  last  KabisA  performed  in  the  hills  of  Kohistan  by 
the  first  batch  of  the  Zoroastrians  that  fled  from  Muhammadan  persecution  and  are 
hence  one  month  behind  the  Kadmis  who  have  not  taken  note  of  that  KabisA,  And  as 
they  thus  claim  their  year  to  have  been  settled  according  to  the  old  royal  practice  of 
Kabisa,  they  style  themse'ves  llienshaliis  meaning  royal,  while  the  other  section  styles 
itself  K admis,  meaning  ancient,  as  it  claims  that  its  practice  is  most  ancient  and  aver 
that  the  Kabisa  used  to  be  performed  for  and  affected  only  the  revenue  year  of  Persia 
and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  year  as  reckoned  for  the  purposes  of  religious  rites  and 
ceremonies.  In  a.d.  1768  the  leading  Kadini  laymen  of  Surat  sent  to  Persia  a learned 
Broach  priest  named  Kaus.  KAus  took  with  him  his  son  Pesliotan,  afterwards  the 
well-known  Mulla  Feroz,  The  father  and  son  stayed  in  Persia  for  twelve  years  and 
returned  to  Bombay  with  a great  name  for  learning.  They  became  the  champions 
of  the  Kadmis.  Under  the  supervision  of  Kaus,  who  is  better  known  as  Mulla  Kaus, 
a Kadini  fire-temple  or  Atesh  Behram  was  established  in  Bombay  on  the  29th  of 
September  3 783.  This  is  the  oldest  fire-temple  in  Bombay.  Mulla  Kaus  became  the 
first  Kadmi  Dastur  or  high  priest.  He  was  succeeded  on  the  20th  of  February  1802 
by  his  son  the  famous  Mulla  Feroz.  The  high  priestship  of  the  Kadmis  remained  till 
A.d.  1897  in  the  family  of  Mulla  Feroz.  In  a.d.  1783  at  Broach  the  rivalry  between 
tue  two  sects  was  so  keen  that  it  led  to  the  murder  of  a Kadmi  lady  of  influence.  Some 
of  the  leading  members  of  the  Broach  Shenshahi  sect  were  brought  to  Bombay  for  trial. 
One  of  them  named  HomAji  was  convicted  of  murder  (31st  July  1783 ) and  hanged  ; the 
rest  were  acquitted.  In  a.d.  1?26  27  under  the  influence  of  Mulla  Feroz  some  Shenshahi 
families  joined  the  Kadmi  sect.  This  caused  much  ill-feeling.  But  the  rivalry  gra- 
dually died  out  and  has  never  since  been  revived.  At  present  (a.d.  1898)  there  is  the 
fullest  harmony  between  the  two  sects.  Formerly  intermarriage  was  shunned  ; it  is 
now  common.  Conversions  from  one  sect  to  the  other  are  unknown.  Differences  of 
liturgy  of  pronouncing  certain  words  and  of  reckoning  the  year  are  not  now  considered 
important. 

liegarding  the  reckoning  of  the  year,  which  was  the  main  cause  of  division,  it  may  be 
noticed  that  the  reckoning  of  neither  sect  is  correct.  Though  the  year  adopted  by  both 
seels  is  a solar  year,  it  does  not  correspond  correctly  with  the  movements  of  the  sun. 
In  Persia  the  error  remained  un corrected  till  about  a.d.  1075.  JalAl-ud-din  Malik  Sha'h 
( a.d.  1074-1692),  king  of  Persia,  ordered  that  a day  should  be  added  to  the  year  whenever 
it  was  necessary  in  order  to  make  the  new  year  fall  on  the  day  the  sun  passed  the  same 
point  of  the  ecliptic.  He  appointed  Umar  G hey  am,  an  astronomer,  to  make  a calendar. 
The  corrected  year  is  called  the  Malik  shah  i year,  and  this  is  stiil  the  Persian  revenue 
year.  The  names  of  the  months  and  the  days  of  the  Malikshahi  year  are  the  same  as 
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to  the  proper  reckoning  of  the  year  ended  in  the  division  of  the  Parsis 
into  Shenshahis  and  Kadrnis.  Though  the  community  was  torn  by 
these  disputes,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  there  was 
a notable  advance  in  the  Parsi  knowledge  of  their  sacred  books  and 
languages.  This  was  due  to  the  efforts  of  a Persian  priest  named 
Jamasp  who  visited  Gujarat  about  A.D.  1720.  He  left  an  accurate 
copy  of  a Zend-Pehlevi  Vendidad  and  established  small  centres  of 
Zend  and  Pehlevi  scholarship  in  Surat  Navsari  and  Broach.* 1 


those  of  the  Shenshahi  and  Kadmi  years.  In  all  of  them  the  year  begins  with  the  day 
of  Hormazd  and  the  month  of  Farvardin.  In  the  Malikshalii  years  the  day  of  Hormazd 
always  falls  on  the  21st  March.  In  the  Kadmi  and  Shenshahi  years  it  falls  on  varying 
dates  in  August  and  September. 

1 Westergaard’s  Zend  Avesta,  I.  5.  Jamasp  also  presented  the  Surat  P&rsis  with  the 
Farvardin  Yaslist  and  with  a branch  of  the  true  hom  Asclepias  acida  tree.  This  tree 
grows  only  in  Persia.  Several  attempts  have  been  made  in  years  past  to  grow  the  tree  in 
India  but  without  success.  Dried  branches  of  the  hom  tree  imported  from  Persia 
are  used  by  bar  si  priests  in  their  religious  ceremonies. 
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SECTION  II.-  SETTLEMENTS. 

Tiie  Pa i sis  liad  begun  to  settle  in  Bombay  under  the  Portuguese 

One  °/  Ihenb  Dorabji  Nanabliai,  the  founder  of 
e Patel  family,  held  a high  place  in  the  island  before  its  transfer  to 
the  British  (a.d.  1666),  and  before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century 
several  more  families,  of  whom  the  Modis,  Pandes,  Banajis,  Dadiseths, 
and  V adias  were  among  the  earliest  settled  in  the  island.1 2 3  In  the 
eighteenth  century  the  movement  greatly  increased.  To  the  Gujarat 
1 arsis,  more  than  to  any  class  of  native  traders,  was  due  the  devclop- 
ment  of  the  trade  of  Bombay,  especially  of  its  great  trade  connection 
with  China."  Early  in  the  eighteenth  century  Gujarat  Pdrsis  were 
also  spread  along  the  Malabdr  Coast  for  purposes  of  trade.  In  Madras 
m a.d.  1780  Pars’. s were  influential  merchants  and  in  a.d.  1790  built  a 
lowei  of  Silence  which  owing  to  some  ill  omen  has  never  been  brought 
into  use.®  Though  many  Parsis  came  to  Bombay,  almost  all  continued 
to  considei  Suiat  or  Navsari  their  home,  and  during  the  second  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century  after  its  transfer  to  the  British  (a.d.  1759)  the 
Surat  Pdrsis  rose  greatly  in  wealth  and  position.  In  a.d.  1764  Niebuhr 
found  them  a gentle  quiet  and  industrious  race,  beloved  by  the  Hindus, 
multiplying  greatly,  and  engaged  in  all  trades  and  callings.  They 
veie  skilful  merchants,  hardworking  craftsmen,  and  good  servants, 
they  made  common  contributions  for  the  aid  of  their  poor,  and  suffered 
none  of  their  number  to  ask  alms  from  people  of  a different  religion.4 
In  a.d.  1/  /4>  according  to  the  Dutch  traveller  Stavorinus  there  were 
about  1 00,000  1 drsis  in  and  round  Surat.  There  were  no  beggars 
among  them,  and  they  much  surpassed  all  the  other  people  in  indus- 
try. Many  were  servants  to  Europeans.  They  increased  in  number 
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1 Mr.  Bamanji  Behramji  Patel. 

2 The  first  modern  P&rsi  who  visited  China  was  Hirji  Jivanji  Readymoney  who  went 

therein  a.d,  1756.  P4rsi  Prakash,  I.  41,  J 

3 The  Parsis  attach  great  importance  to  the  first  body  which  is  laid  in  a new  Tower 

ot  silence.  They  have  an  almost  insuperable  objection  to  use  a new  Tower  of  tilenee 
to  receive  the  corpse  of  a young  person.  If  the  first  inmate  is  a youth  many  deaths  will 
lollow  among  the  young  of  the  community.  To  receive  into  a new  tower  the  corpse  of  an 
old  person  is  considered  proper,  because  to  the  aged  death  has  lost  its  horror.  Next  to 
an  aged  body  it  is  best  to  open  a tower  to  receive  the  corpse  of  an  infant,  because  the 
loss  ot  an  infant  is  not  so  keenly  felt  as  the  loss  of  a child.  The  Madras  Tower  of 
Silence  remained  unused  because  for  several  years  no  desirable  deaths  took  place.  (Parsi 
irakash,  I.  881.)  As  regards  children  a further  belief  prevails  that  the  mother  of  the 
child  whose  body  is  first  laid  in  the  Tower  of  Silence  remains  barren  ever  after.  In  May 
-o58  an  illustration  of  this  belief  was  furnished  in  tlie  case  of  a Tower  of  Silence  at 
Arn roll  near  Surat.  To  escape  the  evil  omen  tlie  people  of  A mroli  bribed  the  corpse- 
bearers  to  stealthily  bring  a child’s  body  from  Surat  and  place  it  in  the  Amroli  tower. 
1 he  parents  of  the  child  complained  to  the  Panchhyat  at  Surat  and  the  corpsc-bcarcrs 
Were  punished.  4 Pinkerton,  X.  216-220. 
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from  day  to  day  and  inhabited  many  entire  wards.1  Some  leaving  tlieir 
wives  behind  them  went  to  Cochin"  but  they  were  despised.  Several 
were  rich  and  might  be  counted  among  the  chief  merchants  of  Surat. 
Their  leading  men  were  the  English  Portuguese  and  Dutch  brokeis. 


1 Several  of  tlie  wards  or  pur  as  in  Surat  are  named  after  Pafrsis  : Rustampura  is 
named  after  Rustam  Manek  a leading  English  broker  about  a.d.  I6d0  ; Nanpura is  named 
after  NAnabhai  Narsangji  Patel  a wealthy  landlord  ; and  Mancherpura  is  named  after 
Mancherji  Kharsedji  Seth  a well-known  Dutch  broker  and  merchant  between  a.d.  i740 

and  a.d.  17  .1.  . ~ . rrdc*  * 

2 A Pa'rsi  named  KAvasji  Edulji  held  an  excise  farm  m Cochin  m A.d.  lorn  paying 

Rs,  4jOO  a month  to  Government.  Parsi  Prakash,  I.  880.  . 

3 At  Surat  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  aPArsi  named  Rustam,  the 
son  of  a priest  named  MAnek,  held  a high  position  as  the  United  East  India  Company  s 
broker.  An  account  dated  a.d.  171 1 (Yezdezardi  1080)  written  in  Persian  verse  by  a priest 
named  Jameshed  Kekobad  records  that  in  A.d,  1 66  J Rustam  went  witn  the  European 
head  of  the  Surat  factory  to  Delhi  to  ask  the  emperor  Aurangzeb  to  remove  the 
difficulties  under  which  the  Company  suffered.  Jamshed  makes  Rustam  address  the 

emperor  in  the  following  Persian  verse  : 

Ke  in  marcl  az  behard  Sodagari 
Ba  Hind  ATnadast  az  rahe  Khavavi. 

Vali  dakhal  na  dehad  inra  ba  Sheher 
Amirane  darghae  bala  ba  meher. 

Hamin  marde  A ngrij  niko  tarast 
Pur  umide  zele  shahi  bar  tarast. 

Gozarad  clianin  araz  kaz  lotafe  shah 
Dehad  Jaash  der  shehere  Surat  pana'h. 

Ke  kare  tojarat  daraii  aradash 
Ham  ainbir  Khane  baran  daradash. 

This  European  gentleman  has  come  from  his  country  to  India  to  trade.  The 
nobles  of  your  most  gracious  court  do  not  allow  him  to  enter  the  city.  This 
English  gentleman  is  highly  honourable  and  is  most  anxious  to  he  under  the 
royal  shadow.  He  prays  that  by  the  grace  of  your  majesty  lie  may  he  given  a 
place  and  protection  in  Surat,  that  lie  may  begin  his  business  of  trade  and 
have  also  stores  and  houses. 

According  to  the  account  the  emperor  through  his  vazir  Asadkhaffi  replied  : That  the 
English  should  be  given  places  for  houses  and  stores  in  the  city  of  Surat ; that  they  might 
build  houses  in  it ; that  they  should  receive  no  harm  and  be  subjected  to  no  prohibitions  ; 
that  no  taxes  should  be  levied  on  their  trade.  Parsi  1 rakash,  I.  15. 

Bruce  (Annals  of  the  East  India  Company,  III.  595)  has  the  following  reference  to  this 
Rustam.  While  Sir  Nicholas  Waite  was  President  at  Surat,  Rustam,  yvhom  from  his 
first  arrival  he  had  employed  as  broker,  continued  from  interested  motives  attached  to 
his  views.  After  Sir  Nicholas  Waite  assumed  the  office  of  General  at  Bombay  this 
cautious  native,  discovering  that  his  object  was  to  make  that  island  the  centre  of  trade, 
explained  to  Mr.  Bonnel  and  Mr.  Proby,  the  English  Company  s servants  at  Surat,  that 
Sir  Nicholas  Waite  promised  to  give  him  fifty  thousand  rupees  to  use  his  influence. with 
the  governor  of  Surat  to  keep  Sir  John  Gayer  confined  which  sum  was  to  he  paid  to 
him  by  advances  on  the  prices  of  the  Company’s  goods.  When  Sir  Nicholas  Waite  was 
informed  of  this  conduct  of  Rustam  he  dismissed  him  from  the  English  Company’s 
employment  notwithstanding  that  the  united  trade  was  then  indebted  to  him  1,40,000 
rupees  and  the  separate  companies  5,50,000  rupees.  Soon  after  Rustam’s  death  on 
30th  July  1721  disputes  arose  in  settling  the  accounts  between  the.  East  India  Company 
and  Rustam’s  three  sons  Framji,  Bomanji,  and  Nowroji.  The  officers  of  the  East  India 
Company  at  Surat  arranged  that  the  eldest  son  Framji  should  he  kept  in  custody  by 
the  Surat  Nawab  and  that  the  second  son  Bomanji  should  be  confined  to  his  house  at 
Bombay.  The  third  brother  Nowroji  went  to  England  to  lay  his  grievances  before  the 
Court  of  Directors.  He  reached  England  about  the  end  of  April  1723.  He  and  his 
PArsi  servant  were  the  first  Parsis,  perhaps  the  first  natives,  of  India  who  went  to 
England.  Nowroji  was  so  successful  in  England  that  in  a despatch  dated  London  the 
19th  of  August  1724  the  Court  of  Directors  ordered  that  his  two  brothers  should  he 
set  free  and^  the  dispute  settled  by  friendly  agreement.  In  January  1724  arbitrators 
decided  that  the  East  India  Company  should  pay  the  brothers  £54,640  (Rs.  5,46,400) 
in  three  yearly  instalments.  Nowroji  made  a good  impression  in  England.  “ Everybody 
here”  writes  Mr.  Bonnel  late  chief  of  Surat,  25th  March  1725,  “hath  great  value  and 
esteem  for  him.”  When  he  left  for  India  the  Court  presented  him  with  a dress  of  honour 
and  a portrait  of  himself  which  his  family  still  (A.D.  1898)  possesses.  On  his  return  to 
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The  Mtisalman  governor  of  Surat  feared  their  superior  courage  and  let 
thorn  live  m their  part  of  the  city  very  much  as  they  liked.1  Several 
Piusis  enjoyed  honour  and  influence  at  the  court  of  Delhi  and  some  of 

of  ter  fV°1Ved  ?rau,ts  7 and  and  oiher  mal'ks  °f  distinction.3  Shortly 
tr  de  w th  °nnlg  ti thep?reat  development  of  the  opium  and  cotton 

and  Bomhav0  fa0  neifsTw  T “ Wealth  both  at  Surat 

the  nil'll ' t • r ? • 1D'  d/?3  ,’1  JCS  n°tieed  that  in  Surat  of  late  years 

the  most  beautiful  villas  and  gardens,  at  least  those  in  the  best  order  no 

ongei  belonged  to  Moghals  or  Hindus  but  to  Pam's.  They  were 

P'irt  of  theTom  nid“t’  T-d  F^r*  and  formed  a very  valuable 
pait  ot  the  Company’s  subjects  on  the  western  shores  of  Hindustan 

uheie  they  wore  highly  esteemed  and  encouraged.  They  never  inter- 

tz  l" :‘n“Tr' “ t"Eef  “ -d  Sf  ~1« 

7*  . eJ  not  only  giew  rich  but  knew  how  to  enjoy  the  comforts 

aud  uxunes  which  money  can  bring.  In  their  domestic  economy 
and  still  more  m their  entertainments  to  their  English  friends  in 

India  ^owi oji  settled  in  Bombay,  Between  a d 1795  nrwi  i7nn  i i , . . 

Mazagaon  now  known  as  Now, -oji  Hill.  It  did'  not  then  yMd  iiwre^lan  Rs  300 “a 

7ai*  t 7dlt  cluarfies  have  since  made  his  family  one  of  the  richest  in  Bombay* ' Thu 
family  is  known  as  the  Seth  Kh&nd&n.  Pa'rsi  Prakasli  I 20  In  a n 1 7R  i * q ^7  r>T *• 

named  Maniar  visited  England  as  assistant  to  Hanmantrdv  who  is  'described  ^Ta  Idri! 
caste  Brrihman,  the  agent  of  Raghunathr&v  Peshwa  Th*»v  fm„ui  cnV.eJS  .a 
endured  many  hardships  till  Burke  to^themto 

UtZuTte"  ^ miekt  keeP  a“  “ie  rUleS  0f  their  caste  religion!  Bufe: 

iStavorinus’. Voyages,  II.  492,  497,  503  ; III.  1,  2. 

TVi  i Pdrsis  vvll°  visited  the  Moghal  court  the  names  of  eight  remain  The  first  w-iq 

?an,a  ,wh0  <ssc Abo™  P»Se  IPii)  invested  Akbar  with  the  sacred  shirt  and  Xdl7in 
A.D  lo80  and  in  reward  became  high  priest  of  Navsdri  The  second 

tried  to  tikh°  ab°UHA‘D’ 159 1 Weat  t0  PelM  to  seek  redress  as  the  Nawab  of  Silmt  had 

tr.ed  to  take  away  tlie  emperor’s  grant  of  200  acres.  Kekohad  was  successful  ! ?; 

papei  dated  the  tenth  of  Aspandad  in  the  fortieth  year  of  Akbar’s  reie-n  hr,  ronn'  1 

additional  grant  of  a hundred  acres.  The  third  was  Mulla  Jdrndsp  a priest  of  wlttari 

who  about  a.d.  1613  in  return  for  a present  of  Jasmin  oil  was  civen  a ni?”  of  w, 

Ratudgir,  near  Navsdri  by  the  emperor  Jahangir.  The  fourth  was  Rustam  \l  ori""]"' 

went  with  the  head  of  the  Surat  factory  to  Delhi  in  1660.  The  fifth'  was  SordMMTrf  h® 

who  was  of  great  service  to  the  English  in  1760  when  thev  obH  lTl  eo7  bj  ,K*nsJ' 

Surat  castle  and  the  post  of  Moghal  Admiral.  lie  returned  to  Surat  brining  dresses 

of  honour  and  a horse  to  the  heads  of  the  English  Comnanv  at 

CithAo-f  rC1‘ief  C<.)UrKrj1  thL;  ]k)ml)ay  Resident  and  Council  3rd  MayW^n^i^s” 
Cities  of  Gujarafstra).  It  is  said  that  Sordbji  Ka'vasii,  who  had  been  tanriit-  77- 

mg  by  a European  first  went  to  Delhi  in  1744  to  mend  a favourite  clock  of  the  emperor 
Ihe  emperor,  probably  Muhammad  b’hafh  (a.d.  1719  - 1748)  was  so  nlcased  with  V 1 ‘ 

skill  that  he  honoured  him  with  the  title  of  Nek  Satkhii  that  is  Lord  of  the  Imeky 
Houi,  gave  him  a lien  on  the  customs  revenue  in  Surat  and  the  rant  np  i • « 

500  horse  and  300  foot.  Nek  Satklrin  was  an  ancestor  of  the  well  knot n A 
Bahddur  Kotval  of  Surat.  The  sixth  was  Kdvasji  Stauni fchiri 
priest  of  Udv4da,  who  is  said  to  have  gone  to  Delhi  as  Nek  SitkhnnN  t + Vjx1 
was  given  the  title  of  Mirzan  Khosru  Beg  and  land  near  Surat  ■ which  hk  ff  -i  ' ° 

known  as  the  Mirzan  family  enjoyed  for  several  years.  Mirzan  Khosru  BegVsVill^as 
a watchmaker  descended  to  his  son  Kaioji  who  was  watch-renaircr  to  P 1 

After  Bajlrdv’s  fall  (a.d.  1818,  Kaioji  went'  to  Bhd™^^5Xk^^^h 
the Bhdvnagar  chief  had  bought.  In  Bhrfvnagar  he  made  entirely  from  local  materials  a 
large  clock  for  which  a tower  was  built  and  which  is  still  (a.d.  1898)  la  order  Kaioii’l 
descendants  have  a high  name  in  Bhivnagar  and  in  K4thi4w«r  generally  for  their  skill  as 
watchmakers  and  mechanics.  The  seventh  was  Kalahhai  SorAbji  the  son-in-law  of  Nek 
hhtkhan.  He  is  said  to  have  gone  to  Delhi  to  meet  his  father-in-law  and  received  ™ 
m Rander  in  Surat  The  eighth  was  Mancherji  Kharshedji  Seth,  a wealthy  merchant 
and  well  known  Dutch  broker  who  some  time  before  a.d.  1784  visited  Delhi  it  was  said 
at  the  emperor  s request,  who  hail  heard  of  the  liberality  for  which  lie  was  famous. 
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Bombay  and  Surat  Asiatic  splendour  was  agreeably  blended  with 
Fni'o oean  taste  and  comfort.  They  were  subject  to  little  pnestly 
influence  and  liable  to  few  restrictions  in  food,  fasting,  purifications, 
and  religions  mortifications.  They  knew  how  to  appreciate  and  enjoy 

the  blessings  by  which  they  were  surrounded.  _ 

Early  in  the  eighteenth  century  a Broach  Parsi  named  Kdmaji 
Homail  a weaver,  was  convicted  of  having  called  a Musalman  _ a 
Ufir  Vr  infidel.  Ahmad  Beg,  the  Nawab  of  Breach  gave  Kama 
the  choice  of  embracing  Islam  or  of  being  s am  by  the  sw  o d Jam 
refused  to  change  his  faith  and  was  killed.  The  Breach  Pam  till 
recite  his  name  with  other  notables  in  all  public  religious  ceremonies. 

In  a d 1857  there  was  a riot  between  the  Parsis  and  Musalmans  of 

"Broach  ^ « 

During  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  tire  Parsis  continued 
to  prosper  In  the  general  depression  of  a.d.  18Jo  m Surat  the  Paisis 
alone  iere  well-to-do  without  a beggar  among  them,  thriving  where 
even  a Bohora  could  glean  only  a scanty  maintenance.  Besu 
as  wealthy  merchants  Parsis  rose  to  high  posts  under  the  East 
India  Company  and  in  native  states.  The  eigh  een  i an  \e  ear^ 

years  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  the  tarn  s of  t g - 

£reat  fire  of  Surat  in  a.d.  1837  Bombay  became  the  head-quartern 

aD  

i • *-1  t\/i /-.w-waIv-  TIT  411  412  ^ P&rsi  Prakash,  I.  22, 

1 rT^e  15th  of  May  1857  Broach  became  the  scene  of  a serious  not  between 

^'V4U^ber^s°Nari,ativX1lBel17e5.mSTliere^Tiust  have  been  considerable  w^tb  among  tbe 
Bnrat  Parsis  in  a.d.  1823  as  in  that  year  two  hre  temples  were  built.  Bngss  Cities  ot 

GUj‘ln  therbe-innbm  of  the  nineteenth  century  Kharsedji  Jamshedj  Modi  a Parsi  of 
CamMv  rose&to  great  influence  in  the  Peshwa’s  court  at  Poona  In  the  British  service 
Cambay,  lose  g tive  a nfc  to  Colonel  Close,  the  Resident  at  Poona  m 1809.  In 

a!w°18  10  BdjirAv  servhT  “inTn. 

1814°Mrb< ElplihSXtke  British  Resident,  suspecting  him  of  advising  the  Pesliw^ainst 

reo^Iwat  unknown.  Modi’s  descendants  enjoy  land  in  Kilej  in  Cambay  which  was 
' a,,  i(>  him  bv  the  Peslivva  and  confirmed  to  his  descendants  by  the  British.  D lanji 
STa  soJ  3 ^Barjorp  Blheremankhdn  and  grandson  of  Nek  Satkhan,  early  m the 
• 5 1 i-L  opninrv  held  the  Dost  of  Native  Agent  under  the  Bast  India  Company  foi  t 
Sates6  rf ^sachtn,  b! ^ da  mLTvI  and  Dharampor.  In  A n.  1840  when  a Muhammadan 
imitic  calling  himself  Abdul  Boh, nan  raised  a revolt  m Mind™,  Dhanj.sha  went  with 

tte  river  and  iwmltopl  on  the  fakir  to  surrender  himself  bat  rion^witt 
the  llija’s  agent  and  some  others  he  was  killed  in  the  attempt.  In  rccogmtmyf 
Dliannslia’s  services  his  widow  was  given  a yearly  pension  o its. 
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of  the  Pfirsis* 1  and  since  then  has  had  as  permanent  settlers  the  largest 
and  richest  section  of  the  community.2 3 * * * *  In  Bombay  the  Parsis  have 
showed  themselves  most  enterprising  and  successful  merchants.  The 
bulk  of  the  native  foreign  trade  was  in  their  hands  and  the  very  great 
liberality  of  some  of  the  leading  Parsis  made  their  name  honourable. 
Between  a.d.  1857  and  1863  they  secured  a large  share  of  the  wealth 
that  was  poured  into  Western  India  by  the  American  war  and  by  the 
making  of  railways.  In  a.d.  1864  and  1865  many  lately- made  fortunes 
were  lost  and  some  old  families  were  ruined.  But  most  were  able  to  keep  a 
competence  and  some  remain  among  the  richest  families  in  Bombay  island. 
Since  a.d.  1865  the  Parsis  have  played  a leading  part  in  starting  and 
developing  the  great  factory  industry  that  has  sprung  up  since  a.d.  1854.8 
Many  of  the  largest  and  best  managed  mills  belong  to  Parsis  and  besides 
as  owners  and  shareholders  large  numbers  find  highly  paid  employment 
as  mechanical  engineers  and  weaving  carding  and  spinning  masters. 
Broach  ranks  next  to  Bombay  in  the  prosperity  of  its  Parsis.  The 
Parsis  of  Broach  Anklesvar  and  other  towns  in  the  Broach  district  are 
wealthier  than  the  bulk  of  other  natives  of  the  place.  There  is  hardly  a 
Parsi  family  that  does  not  own  a merchant,  a trader,  or  a contractor.  In 
all  Gujarat  the  Parsis  of  Broach  are  remarkable  for  their  enterprise  and 
perseverance  as  merchants.  They  deal  largely  in  cotton,  timber,  fuel, 
and  in  the  flower  of  the  moirra  Bassia  latifolia,  and  own  several  cotton 
gins.  They  are  also  to  be  found  in  Bhavnagar  as  prosperous  cotton 
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Dhanjisha’s  eldest  son,  became  Principal  Sadar  Amin  in  a.d.  1825  and  Native  Judge  of 
the  Surat  court  in  a.d,  1832  and  was  appointed  Governor’s  Native  Agent  for  Dliarampor 
Banscla  and  Mdnclvi.  In  a.d.  1822  Government  granted  Pherozslia  tlie  six  villages  of 
Umber,  Veldrva,  Bhanodra,  Gez,  Khurvel,  and  Rdjvada  yielding  Us.  12,000  a year. 
Pherozslia  also  received  the  village  of  Vandervala  worth  Rs.  6000  a year  from  the  Bansda 
chief  and  a village  named  Kamlapur  from  the  Mdndvi  chief.  Pherozsha’s  heirs  up  till 
recently  enjoyed  these  villages.  He  died  in  A.D.  1843  and  was  honoured  by  one  of  the 
largest  funerals  ever  seen  in  Surat  (Parsi  Prakash,  I.  417).  Ardeshir,  Dhanjisha’s  second 
son,  rose  to  be  the  most  prominent  man  in  Surat.  As  Icotval  or  head  of  the  police  he 
freed  the  city  from  robbers  and  pirates,  remodelled  the  police,  and  according  to  the 
common  saying  enabled  the  people  to  sleep  with  open  doors.  In  a.d.  1829  in  reward 
for  his  services  Sir  John  Malcolm,  then  Governor  of  Bombay  (a.d.  1827-1830),  presented 
him  with  a gold  medal,  dresses  of  honour,  and  four  villages  worth  about  Rs.  3000  a year. 
Ardeshir  died  in  A.d.  ] 856. 

1 The  first  great  migration  from  Gujardt  to  Bombay  seems  to  have  taken  place 
in  a.d.  1790.  In  that  year  owing  to  a severe  famine  in  Gujardt  a large  number  of 
Pahsi  families  from  the  villages  round  Surat  crowded  to  Bombay  where  they  were 
received  by  the  local  Pdrsis  with  sympathy  and  liberality. 

2 The  following  are  the  chief  available  details  of  the  strength  of  the  Parsis  at 
different  times  since  the  beginning  of  the  century.  In  a.d.  1806  there  were  believed  to 
be  18,000  Parsis  in  Surat  and  3000  in  Broach  (Hamilton’s  Description  of  Hindustan, 
I.  616).  In  A.d,  1S16  the  Parsi  population  including  Bombay  was  returned  at  16,000 
families  (Ditto,  615)  ; in  a.d.  1817  at  15,000  families,  6000  of  them  in  Bombay 
(J.R.  A.  Soc.  I).  In  a.d.  1825  there  were  10,000  Parsis  in  Surat  (Calcutta  Review, 
IX.  103-187).  In  a.d.  1835  there  were  10,000  in  Surat  and  not  more  than  35,000  in 
all  India.  (Oriental  Christian  Spectator,  YI.  252.)  In  a.d.  1852  the  adults  of 
Gujarat  and  the  north  Konkan  were  estimated  at  20,000  (Briggs’  Pdrsis).  The  census 
returns  of  the  Bombay  Presidency  give  their  total  population,  excluding  Native  States, 
at  66,498  in  1872,  72,265  in  1881,  and  73,945  in  1891.  Including  Native  States  their 
total  population  was  91,361  according  to  the  census  of  1891. 

3 The  first  steam  cotton-spinning  factory  was  opened  by  Mr.  Kdvasji  Ndndbhdi  Davar 

in  a.d.  1854,  and  the  first  half-yearly  dividend  paid  was  Rs. 600  for  a share  of  Rs. 5000. 

The  first  attempt  to  start  a spinning  and  weaving  mill  in  Bombay  was  made  as  early 

as  a.d.  1845  by  Frdmji  Kdvasji  Banaji  a wealthy  and  philanthropic  gentleman  of 

Bombay.  But  others  did  not  join  in  the  enterprise  and  the  shares  were  not  taken  upt 
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merchants.  A wealthy  Parsi  merchant  of  Broach  has  obtained,  under 
the  usual  terms,  a lame  extent  of  wasteland  in  the  Panch  Mahals  and 

. o 

established  on  it  a large  and  thriving  settlement  of  labourers  under 
the  supervision  and  control  of  a number  of  Parsis  whom  he  has  en- 
couraged to  take  part  in  the  operation.  The  settlement  after  the  name 
of  its  founders  grandfather  is  called  Bustampura.  Much  wasteland 
has  been  turned  into  a fertile  tract  yielding  cotton  wheat  and  other 
crops.  The  Parsis  of  Gandevi  Bilim  ora  and  Balsar  rank  next  as 
merchants.  They  carry  on  a large  trade  in  dried  fish,  castor  oil, 
timber,  fuel,  grain,  mowra  flowers,  and  molasses.  Bilimora  P&rsis 
enjoy  a good  reputation  as  carpenters.  Balsar  Parsis  were  farmers  of 
villages  in  the  neighbouring  states  of  Dharampor  and  Bansda  and 
also  held  liquor  farms  and  shops.  In  Ahmedabad  and  Cambay  Parsi 
families  are  very  few  and  unimportant.  In  Surat  and  Navsari  Parsis 
figure  as  rich  landlords,  though  after  the  crash  that  followed  the  share 
mania  of  a.d.  1864-65  many  of  the  best  and  richest  holdings  in  Surat 
passed  from  their  hands.  In  Navsari  the  Desai  family  represents  the 
largest  Parsi  landlords.1  Many  poor  Parsi  families  in  Surat  still  (a.d. 
1898)  support  themselves  by  the  old  craft  of  weaving  silk  cloth,  while 
those  in  the  villages  around  Surat  and  in  Navsari  are  chiefly  occupied 
as  cultivators  of  small  farms  and  as  drawers  and  sellers  of  palm-juice. 

On  the  whole  in  Gujarat  as  landlords  merchants  petty  traders 
and  Government  and  railway  contractors,  Parsis  hold  a respectable 
and  prosperous  position.  Parsis  enjoy  almost  a monopoly  of  liquor 
farms  and  liquor  shops.  They  fill  prominent  posts  in  cotton  and 
ginning  factories.  In  the  service  of  Government  and  of  native  states 
as  well  as  in  railway  and  municipal  service  they  are  gaining  an  in- 
creasing share  of  well-paid  and  honourable  posts.  As  lawyers  engineers 
and  physicians  Parsis  hold  their  own  with  any  other  natives  of  India. 


1 The  office  of  desai  of  Navsari  lias  been  held  by  Pafrsis  since  A,r>,  1419  when  Changa 
A'sa  who  brought  the  Sanjhn  fire  to  Navsari  was  appointed  desai.  The  office  remained 
in  Changa  Asa’s  family  till',  about  A.  d.  1 595,  Dastur  Kekobad,  the  son  of  Dastnr 
Meherji  Eiina,  was  made  desffi.  His  family  did  not  hold  the  office  long.  A few  years 
later  a Mobed  named  Behram  Feredun  secured  the  office  as  representative  of  Changa 
A'sa’s  family  of  whom  no  male  heirs  were  left.  The  desaiship  remained  in  Behram 
Faredun’s  family  till  about  a.d.  17 14  when  a large  share  of  the  emolument  was  sold  to 
a wealthy  Mobed  Temnlji  Rastamji  Sirvai  since  called  Desai.  In  a.d.  1720  Temulji  was 
discerning  enough  to  see  that  the  GAikwar’s  power  would  dominate  in  Gujarat.  He 
accordingly  waited  on  PiMjirAv  G&ikwar  at  Song4d  and  induced  him  to  establish 
posts  in  the  Surat  Athavisi  and  to  give  him  the  management  of  the  revenue  affairs 
of  the  newly  acquired  lands.  Keen  rivalry  continued  between  the  descendants  of 
Beheram  Faredun  and  the  representatives  of  Temulji  and  the  office  of  desdi  wras 
held  sometimes  by  the  one  family  sometimes  by  the  other.  Temulji  Kustamji’s 
family  was  the  more  successful.  They  are  now  (a.d.  1893)  known  as  the  chief  deshis 
to  distinguish  them  from  Behram  Faredun’s  family  who  are  called  Poria  desAis.  In 
a.d.  1800  and  1802  Mancherji  Kharsedji  the  grandson  of  Temulji  llustamji  was  of  so 
much  value  to  the  Brilish  in  their  dealings  with  the  GaikwAr  that  in  a.d.  1817  the 
Court  of  Directors  granted  him  a monthly  pension  of  Ks  200  for  three  generations. 
They  also  gave  a guarantee  or  hake  dhari  that  his  family  estate  should  be  unmolested. 
The  Ghikwhrs  continued  to  dispute  the  permanency  of  this  guarantee,  but,  in  a.o. 
1856,  the  Government  of  India  decided  the  point  in  the  DeshFs  favour. 
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SECTION  III. -APPEARANCE,  DRESS,  SPEECH. 

The  Parsis  are  one  o£  the  fairest,  and,  especially  the  village  Parsis, 
one  of  the  most  vigorous  classes  in  Gujarat.  In  most  Parsi  faces  the 
eyes  are  large,  black,  brown  or  occasionally  gray,  the  nose  is  long 
straight  and  sometimes  hooked,  and  the  mouth  and  chin  well  cut. 
On  the  wdiole  they  are  better  looking  and  seem  better  fed  and  better  off 
than  the  bulk  of  their  Hindu  and  Musalman  neighbours.  Most  of  the 
younger  generation  are  free  from  the  marks  of  small-pox  by  which 
many  of  their  elders  are  disfigured.  On  the  other  hand  the  complaint  is 
general  that  especially  in  towns  the  young  men  and  women  are  less 
robust  than  their  fathers  and  mothers. 

Neither  men  nor  women  ever  leave  off  either  the  sacred  shirt  called 
saclra  or  the  girdle  called  kusti.  The  men  always  cover  the  head  with  a 
skullcap  and  the  women  with  a white  headcloth  called  mathdbdna. 
Among  the  men  the  village  Parsi  generally  shaves  the  whole  head  except 
the  topknot,  wears  a carelessly  wound  white  headscarf,  a short  white 
cotton  coat  reaching  to  the  thighs,  loose  cotton  trousers  drawn  up  to  the 
calves,  and  native  shoes  or  sandals.  At  home  he  lays  aside  his  short  coat, 
and  instead  of  his  headscarf  wears  a skullcap  of  coloured  cotton  or  silk. 
On  great  occasions  he  puts  on  a roughly  folded  cloth  turban  in  shape 
like  a Bombay  ParsPs  or  a Surat  Vania^s  headdress  and  a long  white 
cotton  coat.  Town  Parsis  wear  in-doors  a skullcap  a waistcoat  fine 
cotton  trousers  and  slippers  without  stockings.  Out  of  doors  they 
put  on  a well-folded  turban  of  dark  Masulipatam  or  Bandri  that  is 
Masulibandri  cloth  spotted  with  white.  They  wholly  or  partly  shave 
the  head,  the  older  and  poorer  keeping  a topknot  and  two  ear-locks. 
Of  face  hair  they  keep  whiskers  and  mustaches  but  shave  the  beard. 
The  turban  does  not  differ  from  that  worn  by  Bombay  Parsis.  The 
old  and  those  who  dislike  change,  both  among  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
generally  wear  a white  longcloth  coat,  and  sometimes  a broadcloth  or 
other  woollen  coat  made  in  native  fashion,  and  native-shaped  longcloth 
or  silk  trousers.  The  well-to-do  use  light  well-made  native  shoes  with 
or  without  stockings,  and  in  a number  of  cases  light  English  boots  take 
the  place  of  native  shoes.  The  poor  use  thick  heavy  native  shoes 
without  stockings.  Most  of  the  younger  men  wear  coats  of  cotton 
silk  or  wool  cut  in  European  style,  use  silk  or  woollen  trousers  of 
European  make,  and  stockings  and  boots  of  English  pattern.  The  hair 
is  worn  short  in  English  fashion.  Most  have  whiskers  and  mustaches 
but  almost  all  shave  the  chin.  The  priests  may  at  once  be  known  from 
other  Parsis  by  being  dressed,  wholly  in  white  including  the  headdress, 
by  wearing  a full  beard,  and  by  net  shaving  the  head.  The  dress  and 
ornaments  of  a rich  man  are  worth  Its.  450  to  Rs.  2000 ; of  a middle 
class  man  Rs.  120  to  Rs.  270 ; and  of  a poor  man  Rs.  30  to  Rs.  35. 
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Dress  and  Ornaments:  Men. 


Articles. 

Bich. 

Middle. 

Poor. 

Number 

Cost. 

Number 

Cost. 

Number 

Cost. 

Fromj 

To 

From 

To 

From 

To 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Turbans  

5 to  10 

20 

40 

1 to  2 

3 

8 

1 

2 

3 

Shirts  Sadras  

40  to  50 

20 

25 

10  to  20 

5 

10 

6 to  10 

2 

5 

Cotton  Trousers  

40  to  50 

20 

30 

10  to  20 

5 

10 

6 to  10 

2 

5 

Silk  Trouseis  

5 to  10 

25 

60 

1 to  3 

4 

15 

• • • 

... 

... 

Waistcoats - 

40  to  50 

20 

30 

5 to  10 

3 

5 

2 

1 

... 

Cotton  Coats  

40  to  50 

00 

80 

10  to  20 

15 

30 

2 to  5 

2 

5 

Woollen  Coats  ••• 

2 to  4 

40 

80 

1 to  2 

5 

25 

1 

5 

7 

Skullcaps  ... 

15  to  30 

10 

40 

7 to  12 

3 

6 

5 

* 

2 

Stockings  (Pairs; 

40  to  50 

15 

25 

12 

3 

5 

... 

. * . 

... 

Towels  

40  to  50 

15 

20 

5 to  12 

2 

5 

3 

£ 

1 

Silk  Handkerchiefs 

3 to  12 

9 

36 

3 

2 

6 

... 

... 

... 

Boots 

1 to  3 

8 

30 

1 

4 

8 

... 

... 

... 

Shoes  

2 to  5 

2 

7 

2 

2 

3 

1 

! 

fa 

Slippers  

2 

1 

... 

1 

£ 

... 

til 

... 

... 

Long  Robes  Jdmds 

2 to  5 

6 

15 

1 to  3 

3 

9 

1 

• •• 

Waistcloths  Pichodis 

2 to  5 

4 ■ 

15 

1 to  3 

2 

5 

1 

rj 

... 

Sacred  Girdles  Kustis 

2 

2 

9 

1 

1 

3 

1 

4 

1 

Jewelled  Bings  ... 

2 to  5 

100 

|100C 

1 

30 

75 

. * • 

... 

... 

Gold  Bings 

1 to  3 

16 

50 

2 

18 

••• 

1 

9 

9 

2 

• •• 

4 

Silver  Bings  

« • » 

• * * 

Watch  and  Chain 

1 

75 

400 

1 

15 

50 

... 

All  Parsi  women  wind  a wMte  piece  1,  V T A "7 

gather  their  hair  in  a Grecian  knot  at  the  back  of  the  head.  Over  the 
sacred  shirt  and  cord  village  women  wear  a tight  fitting  sleeve  ess 
bodice.  The  trousers  are  generally  of  coloured  cotton..  0\  ei  all  they 
wind  a silk  robe  or  sari  round  the  body  passing  the  skirt  back  between 
the  feet  and  drawing  the  upper  end  over  the  right  shoulder  and  out  of 
doors  over  tlie  right  temple  like  the  higher  class  Hindu  women  of 
Guiarat  On  great  occasions  village  women  wear  trousers  ot  silk  instead 
of  cotton  and  silk  robes.  Slippers  are  worn  out  of  doors  and  occa- 
sionally in  the  house.  On  high  days  their  ornaments  are  a gold  neck- 
lace crold  or  silver  bracelets,  and  gold  earrings,  but  except  that  widows 
change  them  for  gold  or  silver  their  only  every-day  ornaments  are 
Mass  bangles  cUtals.  The  dress  of  women  m cities  and  large  towns 
does  not  differ  from  that  of  village  women,  except  that  m towns  they 
do  not  draw  the  sldrt  of  the  silk  robe  between  the  legs  m Hindu 
fashion,  but  wear  it  hanging  in  loose  folds  so  as  to  hide  the  trousers. 
Middle  class  and  rich  town  women  always  wear  silk  robes  and  silk 
trousers,  and  in  many  cases  use  a sleeved  polka  instead  of  the  bodice. 
They  also  wear  slippers  with  stockings  indoors  as  well  as  out  of  doors, 
and  in  a few  cases  English  shoes.  Their  ornaments  are  costly,  o 
diamonds  and  pearls  as  well  as  of  gold.  Diamond  and  pearl  earrings 
have  almost  taken  the  place  of  gold  earrings,  and  m very  wealthy 
families  pearl  necklaces  and  pearl  and  diamond-studded  bangles  are 
also  worn.  A rich  woman’s  wardrobe  and  ornaments  are  worth 
Es.  3000  to  Rs.  10,500,  a middle  class  woman  s Rs.  0^.0  to  Rs.  low, 
and  of  a poor  woman’s  Rs.  110  to  Rs.  200. 
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Dress  and  Ornaments  : Women . 


Articles. 

Rich. 

Middle. 

Poor. 

Number 

Cost. 

Number 

Cost. 

Number 

Cost. 

Prom 

To 

From 

To 

From 

To 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Silk  Robes  Saris 

10  to  25 

300 

800 

3 to  5 

60 

150 

2 

30 

50 

Cotton  Robes 

... 

... 

. . . 

2 

5 

7 

Shirts  Sadras 

20  to  40 

15 

40 

10  to  20 

8 

20 

6 to  10 

3 

6 

Silk  Trousers 

10  to  25 

30 

100 

3 to  6 

9 

30 

1 to  2 

3 

6 

Cotton  ditto 

. » . 

• •• 

... 

• « • 

... 

3 

Chintz  Bodices 

20  to  40 

5 

10 

10  to  20 

3 

5 

2 to  5 

h 

li 

Silk  ditto 

3 

10 

25 

2 

6 

12 

2 

2 

4 

Polkas 

3 to  5 

10 

20 

2 to  3 

6 

15 

• it 

» • • 

Stockings  

12  Pairs 

6 

15 

12 

4 

10 

• • > 

Sacred  Girdles  Xustis 

2 

4 

9 

2 

3 

6 

1 

I 

1 

Slippers  

3 Pairs 

3 

5 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Gold  Chains 

2 to  3 

200 

300 

2 to  3 

50 

200 

1 

30 

60 

Gold  Necklaces 

1 

200 

500 

1 

200 

400 

« * » 

Pearl  Necklace 

1 

500 

3000 

.. 

• •>  • 

Diamond  Earrings 

2 to  4 

400 

2000 

• 

• •• 

• •• 

Gold  Bangles  & Bracelets... 

4 

200 

400 

2 

150 

200 

... 

Silver  ditto 

• •© 

. . . 

. # • 

1 

20 

30 

Pear]  or  Diamond  Bangles. 

2 

1000 

2000 

... 

... 

too 

. • » 

• •• 

... 

Pearl  Earrings 

2 to  4 

100 

200 

2 to  4 

100 

200 

1 

5 

20 

Gold  Earrings  

... 

• • • 

... 

2 

20 

50 

1 

10 

20 

After  they  are  six  months  old,  children  are  clothed  in  a frock  or 
jabhldn  of  cotton  if  the  parents  are  poor  and  of  silk  if  the  parents 
are  well-to-do.  As  they  grow  old,  cotton  or  silk  trousers  are  added, 
and  between  seven  and  nine,  when  the  initiation  or  navjote  ceremony 
has  been  performed,  children  are  dressed  like  grown  men  and  women. 
As  far  as  they  are  able,  parents  are  fond  of  decking  their  children  with 
gold  or  silver  finger  rings,  pearl  earrings,  gold  bracelets,  and  silver 
anklets.  The  wardrobe  and  ornaments  of  a child  of  rich  parents  are 
worth  Rs.  300  to  Rs.  400,  of  middle  class  parents  Rs.  150  to  Rs.250; 
and  of  poor  parents  Rs.  60  to  Rs.  70. 

Dress  and  Ornaments  : Children. 


Articles. 

Rich. 

Middle. 

Poor. 

Number 

Cost. 

Number 

Cost. 

Number 

Cost. 

From 

To 

From 

To 

From 

To 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Silk  Frocks 

• •• 

10  to  20 

50 

100 

10  to  15 

25 

50 

2 to  5 

5 

15 

Cotton  ditto 

1 2 to  25 

3 

6 

12  to  25 

3 

6 

6 to  12 

1 

2 

Silk  Trousers 

5 to  10 

20 

30 

3 to  5 

6 

12 

3 

41 

6 

Cotton  ditto 

12  to  25 

4 

8 

12  to  25 

4 

8 

6 to  12 

1 

2 

Silk  Polkas 

3 to  5 

6 

15 

2 to  3 

4 

8 

• •• 

• t* 

Chintz  Waistcoats 

• •• 

12 

5 

• •• 

9 

34 

• •• 

3 

1 

i 

Skullcaps  

5 to  10 

10 

20 

3 to  5 

6 

12 

3 

1 

3 

Gold  Bangles 

2 

100 

200 

2 

50 

100 

• •• 

... 

• • • 

Silver  ditto 

• •• 

• •• 

»•  • 

2 

20 

25 

Anklets  

2 

10 

15 

2 

5 

10 

2 

5 

10 

Gold  Finger  Rings 

1 to  2 

8 

16 

1 

8 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Silver  ditto 

• •4 

• » . 

... 

. . • 

. • . 

1 

i 

1 

Gold  Earrings 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

L 

Q 

1 

Silver  ditto 

. 

Ml 

• •• 

... 

1 

1 

5 

4 

Silver  Belt  Xandora 

1 

20 

25 

1 

20 

25 

1 

20 

Pearl  Earrings 

••• 

2 

20 

30 

2 

15 

20 

... 

... 

... 

Gujarati  is  the  home  tongue  of  all  Gujarat  Parsis.  Most  Gujarat 
Parsis  can  speak  Hindustani  and  a few  in  the  south  of  the  province 
know  Marathi.  Large  numbers  of  Parsi  youths  learn  English  not 
only  in  Gujarat  high  schools  but  in  the  colleges  at  Ahmedabad 
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Section  III. 
Parsis. 


Speech. 


Bombay  and  Poona.  The  Farsi  Zarthosti  Madresa  in  Surat  and  the 
Tata  Madresa  in  Navsari  have  been  founded  to  teach  Zend,  the  name 
in  common  use  for  the  language  of  the  Parsi  holy  books,1  and  Persian 
which  most  Parsi  youths  choose  as  one  of  their  classical  languages  at 
the  entrance  and  higher  examinations  of  the  Bombay  University.  In 
the  cities  and  towns  and  even  in  some  of  the  larger  villages  the  local 
and  Bombay  Parsi  Panchayat  or  council  schools  teach  both  boys  and 
girls  prayers  in  Gujarati  and  Zend.  The  education  of  poor  and  middle 
class  Parsi  women  is  limited  to  what  they  learn  as  girls  in  primary 
schools.  Most  of  them  can  read  and  write  Gujarati  and  work  simple 
sums.  Among  the  well-to-do  and  educated  the  higher  education  of 
women  is  encouraged. 


1 The  language  of  the  holy  books  is  properly  Avesta  of  which  Zend  is  the  commen- 
tary or  translation.  See  Below  page  211. 
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SECTION  IV. — HOUSE  AND  FOOD. 


Houses  of  town  Parsis  are  generally  large  and  well  built,  one  or  two 
storeys  high,  with  wails  of  brick  and  mortar  and  tiled  roofs.  Village 
houses  have  generally  mud  walls  and  tiled  roofs  except  in  Ichhapur 
near  Surat  and  Elav  near  Broach,  where  are  a few  two-storeyed 
houses  as  good  as  those  in  Bombay.  All  have  a front  veranda,  and 
inside  of  the  veranda  a large  hail  filling  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
house.  All  have  a separate  cooking  room  and  a sick  or  lying-in  room. 
Poor  houses  have  only  one  more  room  or  two  more  at  the  most.  In 
rich  houses  the  number  of  rooms  varies  from  six  to  ten  according  to 
space,  means,  and  requirements. 

The  furniture  in  a rich  man's  house  varies  in  value  from  Rs.  2000  to 
Rs.  8000  or  even  more.  It  includes  sofas  chairs  tables  clocks  cabinets 
mirrors  pictures  carpets  and  cushions,  and  in  bedrooms  bedsteads  boxes 
and  wardrobes.  In  a middle  class  bouse  the  furniture,  including  bed- 
steads a few  chairs  two  or  three  wooden  stools  and  a few  boxes  and 
cupboards  is  worth  Rs.  100  to  Rs.  500.  In  a poor  house  the  furniture 
including  one  or  two  bedsteads  one  or  two  boxes  and  one  or  two 
wooden  stools  is  worth  Rs.  10  to  Rs.  20.  A rich  man’s  house  has  silver 
water-vessels,  copper  and  copperbrass  cooking  and  water*  vessels,  cups 
dishes  and  trays,  and  silver  and  brass  goblets,  worth  altogether  Rs.  1000 
to  Rs.  3000.  in  a middle  class  house  the  corresponding  vessels  are 
worth  Rs.  100  to  Rs.  500  and  Rs.  20  to  Rs.  30  in  a poor  house. 

Though  the  knowledge  of  the  original  object  with  which  they  were 
done  has  passed  away,  the  following  Farsi  observances  on  the  occa- 
sions of  building  a house  and  of  digging  a well  are  valuable  exam- 
ines of  the  widespread  belief  in  the  Place  Spirit  and  the  fear  that 
evil  will  happen  to  the  builder  or  digger  unless  the  Place  Spirit  is 
either  p.icilied  or  scared.  The  Freemason's  practice  of  laying  under 
a foundation-stone  grain  oil  wine  and  coins,  four  of  the  greatest  spirit- 
scarers,  seems  like  these  Parsi  observances  to  be  handed  down  from 
times  when  the  Place  Spirit  was  one  of  the  most  dreaded  of  fiends.1 
"When  the  foundation  of  a Pars!  house  is  to  be  laid,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  first  p t that  is  dug  a small  copper  box  containing  panch-ratan 
literally  Five  Jewels,  is  placed,  but  in  practice  the  box  holds  a small  piece 
of  jewel  ed  metal  made  of  gold  and  silver  mixed  with  atoms  of  diamonds 
rubies  and  pearls.  Besides  the  piece  of  jewelled  metal  which  costs  about 
Rs.  1^,  the  copper  box  contains  a beteinut  and  betel-leaf,  turmeric,  fresh 
green  grass,  redpowder,  coriander  seed,  and  raw  sugar.  After  the 
box  is  laid  in  the  ground  the  sides  of  the  pit  are  built  up  and  its 
mouth  is  closed  with  brick  and  mortar.  Over  the  mouth  of  the  pit  are 
strewn  betelnut  and  betel-leaves  dry  dates  and  flowers,  a cocoanut  and 
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1 Evidence  that  grain  oil  wine  and  coin  are  among  the  greatest  spirit-scarers  is 
given  in  the  Sholapnr  Gazetteer,  XX.  page  527- 
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an  egg  are  broken  on  it,  an  urn  with  burning  frankincense  is  waved 
over  it,  and  pieces  of  the  broken  cocoanut  and  some  raw  sugar  are 
handed  to  the  workmen.  At  the  time  of  fixing  the  first  door  the  words 
‘ Help  of  Ahuramazd 3 are  written  in  red  paint  on  the  door  frame,  a rupee 
is  nailed  at  the  top  of  the  frame,  a garland  of  flowers  and  two  unhusked 
cocoanuts  are  hung  from  it  along  with  a silk  bag  containing  betelnut 
and  leaf,  dry  dates,  turmeric,  fresh  green  grass,  redpowder,  raw  sugar, 
and  coriander  seeds  ; an  urn  with  burning  frankincense  is  waved  near 
the  bag ; a cocoanut  is  broken,  and  the  pieces  together  with  the  raw  sugar 
are  handed  among  the  workmen.  The  same  ceremony  is  performed  when 
the  topmost  beam  or  mobh  is  laid  into  which  in  addition  the  well-to-do 
drive  a silver  nail.  When  the  house  is  finished  the  front  gate  is  marked 
with  turmeric  and  redpowder,  garlands  of  flowers  and  green  leaves 
are  hung  on  it,  in  one  of  the  rooms  is  set  a goblet  filled  with  water 
with  a cocoanut  marked  with  turmeric  and  redpowder  in  its  mouth 
and  a garland  of  flowers  over  it.  Priests  are  asked  to  read  prayers  and 
perform  ceremonies  especially  in  honour  of  the  thirty- three  Yazads  or 
angels,  and  friends  and  relations  are  called  to  a feast.  When  a well  is 
to  be  dug,  at  the  centre  of  the  ground  marked  for  the  well,  flowers  are 
strewn,  a cocoanut  is  broken  and  its  water  sprinkled  on  the  ground,  and 
priests  are  engaged  to  recite  prayers  in  honour  of  Avan  Arduisur,  the 
water-spirit  or  angel  who  presides  over  water,  and  to  perform  ceremonies 
in  honour  of  Aspandarmad,  the  earth-spirit  or  angel  who  presides  over 
the  earth. 

With  Parsis  eating  and  drinking  are  religious  duties,  because 
apparently,  food  and  drink  help  to  drive  off  the  evil  spirits  and  visions 
which  haunt  the  fasting  and'  weakly  and  which  it  is  one  of  the  chief 
objects  of  the  Parsi  religion  to  keep  at  a distance.1 *  Rich  and  middle 
class  Parsis  take  three  meals  a day,  at  morning  noon  and  night.  Their 
morning  meal  or  breakfast,  which  they  take  between  six  and  eight,  con- 
sists of  tea,  wheat  or  rice  bread,  eggs  or  minced  mutton,  and  butter. 
Their  midday  meal  or  dinner  consists  of  cooked  rice,  split  pulse  ddl, 
fish  or  mutton,  pickles,  with  especially  among  old  men,  a glass  of  mowra 
Bassia  latifolia  liquor.  Their  evening  meal  or  supper,  which  they  take 
between  seven  and  nine,  consists  of  wheat  or  rice  bread,  one  to  three  or 
more  dishes  of  mutton  or  fowl  cooked  with  vegetables  of  different 
kinds,  fish,  pickles,  and  mowra  spirits  or  English  liquor  and  wines, 
followed  occasionally  by  fruit.  The  poor  before  going  to  work  break 
their  fast  with  cold  thick  millet  bread  prepared  the  night  before  and 
chhds  or  curds.  At  noon  they  have  cooked  rice  with  split  pulse  or 
curds  and  pickles,  and  in  the  evening  millet  bread  with  some  vegetable, 
cooked  peas  and  pulse,  and  occasionally  mutton  or  fowl.  Mowra  spirits 
are  generally  taken  with  the  midday  and  evening  meals.  In  sea  side 
villages  fresh  or  dried  fish  forms  the  principal  article  of  food ; in  other 
places  dried  fish,  chiefly  dried  humalo  Harpodon  nehereus,  is  used  as  a 
relish  at  all  meals.  Gujarat  Parsis  generally  eat  seated  on  a cloth 
from  a copper  or  brass  plate  on  which  the  whole  dinner  is  piled.  A few 


1 The  belief  in  tlie  spirit-scaring  power  of  food  is  shown  in  the  Pdrsi  proverb  Hie 

who  turns  wasteland  into  a corn-field  scares  the  evil  Alirimdn.5 
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well-to-do  families,  in  imitation  of  Bombay  Parsis,  use  chairs  and  tables 
and  eat  off  china  plates.  Most  eat  with  their  fingers.  The  well-to-do 
use  mutton  almost  every  day  especially  at  the  evening  meal.  Tddi  or 
palm-juice  is  a favourite  drink  at  almost  all  meals  and  especially  at 
feasts.  The  monthly  cost  of  food  in  a rich  family  of  six  persons  is 
ordinarily  estimated  at  Rs.  85,  in  a middle  class  family  at  Rs.  50,  and 
in  a poor  family  at  Rs.  10  to  Rs.  20} 

Feasts  or  rather  large  dinners  are  given  on  three  chief  occasions,  on 
the  fourth  day  after  a death,  on  marriages,  and  at  the  religious  national 
festivals  called  Gahamidrs . At  all  public  dinners  the  guests  are  seated 
in  rows  on  long  strips  of  cloth  about  half  a yard  wide,  spread  in  the 
streets,  in  long  verandas,  or  in  public  places  specially  built  and  set  apart 
for  the  purpose.  On  the  ground  in  front  of  each  guest  is  laid  a large 
plantain  leaf  or  plates  made  of  the  banian  or  other  leaves  called 
patrdvals.  In  some  cases  when  feasts  are  given  by  the  rich,  chairs  and 
tables  in  English  fashion  are  used.  The  first  course  is  rice  or  wheat 
bread,  one  or  two  vegetables,  meat,  fresh  fish,  and  pickles.  Mowra 
spirit  is  handed  round  to  all  who  wish  it.  The  second  course  is  rice 
and  pulse  washed  down  with  tddi  palm-juice  instead  of  mowra  spirits.2 
Of  animal  food  Parsis  eat,  of  quadrupeds,  only  the  flesh  of  goats  and 
sheep.  Of  birds  they  generally  eat  only  the  domestic  hen,  but  have 
no  rule  or  feeling  against  eating  other  birds.  They  do  not  eat  the 
cock  after  it  has  begun  to  crow,  because  from  that  time  the  bird  is  held 
sacred,  the  belief  being  that  its  crowing  has  the  effect  of  driving  away 
evil  spirits.  Parsis  do  not  smoke  tobacco. 
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TllG  details  are  : Monthly  Food  Charges  for  Six  Persons, 


Articles. 

Cost. 

Articlhs. 

Cost. 

Eich. 

Middle. 

Poor. 

Rich. 

Middle. 

Poor, 

Rice 

Rs. 

5 

Es. 

5 

Rs. 

4 

Milk  

Rs. 

4 

Rs. 

2 

Rs. 

1 

Split  Pulse  DAI 

1 

S 

4 

4 

Meat 

8 

4 

1 

Wheat  

3 

1* 

i •' 

Salt 

i 

4 

l 

Jowari 

3 

3 

3 

Pickles 

\ 

A 

4 

4 

l 

Butter  Ghi 

10 

5 

1 

Eggs 

6 

3 

Fish,  fresk  and  dried 

10 

5 

1 

Vegetables 

6 

4 

Fuel 

7 

5 

H 

Spices 

1 

\ 

i 

Tea  

2 

li 

Snuff 

1 

1 

A 

Sugar  

3 

H 

Sseame  Oil 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Molasses  

1 » 

l 

1 

2 

Liquor 

12 

6 

The  cost  of  a feast  for  fifty  persons  is  : Rice  Rs.  ; pulse  8 annas  ; wheat  12  annas ; 
butter  Ls,  2§  ; meat  Rs.  4 ; spices  12  annas  ; vegetables  Rs.  2 ; leaf-plates  8 annas  ; 
liquor  Rs.  G ; miscellaneous  Rs.  2 ; cook’s  wages  Rs.  3^  j total  Rs.  241  or  an  average  of 
about  8 annas  a head. 
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Section  V. 

Parsis- 
Daily  Life. 


The  Parsis  o£  Gujarfit  both  men  and  women  are  early  risers.  The 
religious,  who  make  a point  of  reciting  prayers  between  three  in  the 
morning  and  dawn  at  which  the  Parsi  day  begins,  leave  their  beds 
between  three  and  four,  and  most  others  are  up  a good  while  before 
sunrise.  All,  on  rising,  standing  at  the  foot  of  their  bed,  loosen  their 
sacred  cord  icusti  and  recite  the  kusti  prayer.1  When  the  prayer  is 
finished  they  take  some  cow*s  urine  nerang  in  the  palm  of  the  left 
hand,  and  while  reciting  a short  prayer,2  rub  it  on  their  face  hands 
and  feet  and  afterwards  wash  with  water  the  parts  rubbed.  The  devout 
and  those  who  have  leisure  bathe  at  once  daily  after  the  nerang  prayer. 
The  poor  bathe  once  in  three  or  four  days.  Every  time  they  take  a bath, 
that  is  before  they  commence  to  wash  the  body  with  water,  they  rub  the 
urine  three  times  over  their  whole  person.  After  washing  the  body  they 
clean  the  mouth  and  again  recite  the  sacred-cord  prayer.  They  are  now 
ready  either  to  recite  further  prayers  or  to  take  a light  breakfast,  and  go 
to  work  or  visit  friends  or  the  fire-temple.  At  noon  they  dine,  take  a 
short  nap  or  go  back  to  work,  or,  in  the  case  of  leisurely  or  retired 
people,  play  chess  or  cards.  Clerks  shopkeepers  and  traders  have 
luncheon  sent  to  them  at  their  shop  or  office.  Of  the  well-to-do  those 
that  stay  at  home  have  tea  between  three  and  five,  and  in  the  evening 


1 In  reciting’  the  prayer  the  reciter  always  faces  tlie  sun,  that  is  he  turns  to  the  east 
in  the  morning  till  noon  and  to  the  west  from  noon  to  sundown.  After  sunset  the 
reciter  either  faces  a lamp  or  the  moon  if  it  is  visible.  The  sacred  thread  or  Icusti 
prayer  runs  : 

Let  Ahurainazd  be  king,  and  let  Alirimdn,  the  wicked  holder-aloof,  he  smitten  and 
broken.  May  Ahriman,  the  Devas  (devils),  the  Drujas  (evil  spirits),  the  sorcerers,  the 
evil  Kikas  (wilfully  blind)  and  Karapas  (wilfully  deaf),  the  oppressors,  the  evil-doers, 
the  Asmogs  (perverters  of  truth),  the  wicked,  the  enemies,  the  Paris  (faries)  be  smitten 
and  broken.  May  the  enemies  be  afflicted.  May  the  enemies  be  far  off.  Ahuramazd, 
Lord  ! of  all  sins  I repent.  * 

All  the  evil  thoughts,  evil  words,  evil  deeds,  which  I have  thought,  spoken,  done  in 
the  world,  which  are  become  my  nature — all  these  sins,  thoughts,  words,  and  deeds, 
bodily,  spiritual,  earthly,  heavenly,  O Lord,  pardon  ; I repent  of  them  with  the  three 
words  (good  thoughts,  good  speech,  good  deeds). 

Pleased  be  Ahuramazd,  contempt  for  Angromanyus  (Satan) , Come  to  my  protection 
0 Ahura  ! I am  a Mazdayacnian.  As  a Mazdayacnian,  a follower  of  Zarathustra,  will  I 
confess  myself,  as  a praiser,  as  a follower.  I praise  the  well-thought  sentiment,  the 
well-spoken  speech,  the  well-done  deed.  I praise  the  Mazdayacnian  law  which  is  free 
from  doubt,  which  removes  strife,  which  gives  harmony,  and  is  truth.  Among  all 
that  are  and  all  that  will  be,  the  law,  that  which  is  of  Zarathustra  and  Ahuramazd,  is 
the  greatest,  the  best,  and  the  highest.  I believe  that  from  Ahuramazd  all  gifts 
come.  Such  is  the  Mazdayacnian  law,  which  I praise. 

2 The  cow-urine  or  nerang  prayer  runs  : Broken  broken  be  Satan.  Ahrim&n  and  his 
deeds  and  works  are  vile  and  accursed.  May  those  vile  and  accursed  deeds  and  works 
never  reach  or  influence  me.  The  three  and  thirty  Amshaspands  and  Ahuramazd  the 
giver  are  victorious  and  holy* 
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go  to  the  market,  the  river  side,  or  any  other  place  where  they  can  meet 
friends  and  gossip.  They  return  home  about  seven.  Traders  shop- 
keepers and  clerks  stay  at  their  offices  or  shops  till  about  seven.  On 
returning  home  they  wash  their  face  hands  and  feet,  recite  the  sacred- 
thread  prayer,  and  sup  either  at  once  or  after  reciting  the  night  prayers, 
beginning  with  a short  prayer  before  the  lamp.  After  supper  they  play 
chess  or  cards  or  chat  for  an  hour  or  two,  or  at  once  go  to  bed.  After 
every  call  of  nature  all  Parsis  wash  the  face  hands  and  feet  and  recite 
the  sacred-thread  prayer.  In  places  where  palm  liquor  is  plentiful  as 
in  Navsari  and  in  the  villages  round  Surat,  tacli  or  palm  liquor  parties 
of  men  and  women  are  often  arranged,  those  who  join  them  going  to 
the  palm  gardens  about  three  and  making  merry  till  after  sunset. 

Parsi  women  rise  about  four,  go  through  the  sacred-thread  and  cow- 
urine  prayers,  wash,  sweep  the  house  and  part  of  the  street  in  front  of 
the  house,  clean  the  vessels  to  be  used  during  the  day,  bring  the  day^s 
supply  of  freshwater  from  the  well,  sprinkle  with  water  the  whole 
house,  the  entrance,  and  the  street  in  front  of  the  house  and  draw  lucky 
chalk-marks  on  and  in  front  of  the  threshold.1 2  In  families  which  have 
several  women,  while  6ome  sweep  the  house  and  make  the  chalk-marks, 
others  neatly  dressed  go  out  to  fetch  drinking  water  which  is  sometimes 
brought  from  a distance.  By  seven  they  have  prepared  tea  and  break- 
fast for  the  house,  and  cooking  and  other  house-work  keeps  them  busy 
till  about  noon.  When  the  family  is  not  large  or  when  there  are  more 
than  one  woman,  they  find  time,  in  priestly  families,  to  spin  wool  and 
wrnave  sacred  threads3  or  in  lay  families  to  weave  cotton  tape  and 
cloth.  After  the  male  members  of  the  family  have  dined,  the 
women  dine,  clean  the  dishes,  rest  or  bathe,  and  spin  or  weave  till  about 
three.  At  three  the  house  is  again  swept  and  cleaned  and  sprinkled 
with  water,  and  about  five  those  who  did  not  bring  water  in  the  morning 
go  to  fetch  it.  On  returning  home  they  light  the  lamps  and  carry  over 
the  whole  house  a small  metal  urn  of  burning  frankincense,  and, 
especially  on  new-moon  day,  hang  garlands  of  sweet  flowers  round  the 
lamp.  They  next  bake  the  bread  and  make  ready  the  other  articles 
which  have  to  be  cooked  for  supper.  They  sup  when  the  men  have  done, 
clean  the  dishes,  look  after  the  children,  see  that  all  in  the  house  is  right, 
and  go  to  bed.  In  rich  families  where  servants  are  employed  women 
do  not  fetch  water  or  clean  dishes.  They  pass  their  leisure  in  sewing, 
chatting,  reading,  and  visiting. 

When  about  five  years  old  Parsi  boys  are  sent  to  primary  schools  kept 
by  Phrsi  priests  or  Hindu  masters.  The  Parsi  priests  teach  their 
pupils  the  Gujarati  alphabet  and  the  portions  of  the  Zend  Avesta, 
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1 The  chalk-marks  are  not  different  from  those  made  by  Hindus.  They  are  made 
of  any  white  powder,  chalk  being  adopted  as  being  convenient.  In  most  families 
the  lucky  or  spirit-scaring  power  of  these  patterns  is  forgotten.  The  common  belief 
is  that  any  figure,  line,  or  curve  that  is  graceful  or  catches  the  fancy  may  be  intro- 
duced. These  marks  are  made  on  holy  days  and  other  festive  and  joyous  occasions. 
Some  house-mothers  make  these  marks  daily  except  when  in  mourning. 

2 The  wool  which  Pdrsi  women  spin  generally  comes  from  Kdthidwdr.  Ordinary  wool 
*ells  at  lie,  1 to  Rs.  6 the  pound,  and  the  best  quality  at  Rs.  8 to  Us.  12.  Women  of 

priestly  families  earn  as  much  as  Rs.  10  to  Rs.  25  a month  by  weaving  sacred  threads. 
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which  a child  should  know  by  heart  for  the  sacred-thread  ceremony 
which  takes  place  when  the  child  is  between  seven  and  nine.  About 
seven  a boy  goes  to  the  public  school  to  learn  Gujarati  and  English.  If 
he  is  the  son  of  a priest,  the  boy  continues  to  attend  the  priest's  school 
both  morning  and  evening  to  learn  the  portions  of  the  Zend  A vesta  re- 
quired for  the  Herbad  or  ordination1  ceremony,  the  rest  of  the  day  being 
devoted  to  secular  education  in  the  ordinary  schools.  The  boy  becomes 
an  under-priest  or  Herbad  at  twelve  or  sometimes  later.  By  this  time 
he  has  gained  a fair  knowledge  of  Gujarati,  arithmetic,  and  geography, 
and  is  able  to  read  a little  English.  He  is  then  taken  from  the  public 
school  and  placed  almost  wholly  under  a priest  from  whom  he  learns  the 
portions  of  the  Zend  A vesta  required  for  the  Maratab  ceremony  by 
passing  which  an  under-priest  or  Herbad  becomes  a full  priest  or  Mobed. 
The  compulsory  education  of  Parsi  children  in  the  Zend  Avesta  extends 
only  to  the  portion  required  for  the  sacred- thread  ceiemony.  Except 
for  the  sons  of  priests  who  mean  to  enter  the  priesthood  any  further 
knowledge  of  the  Zend  Avesta  is  optional.  All  that  a layman  requires 
is  to  be  able  to  recite  or  to  read  fluently  from  books  printed  in  Gujarati 
character  the  portion  of  the  Zend  Avesta  used  in  daily  prayers.  A Parsi 
girl  when  about  six  years  old  is  sent  to  the  girls'  school  where  she  is 
taught  the  Gujarati  alphabet,  the  portions  of  the  Zend  Avesta  required 
for  the  sacred-thread  ceremony,  and  sometimes  if  she  belongs  to  the 
priestly  class  to  spin  wool.  After  the  thread  ceremony,  till  she  is  about 
ten  years  old,  a girl  generally  continues  to  attend  school  from  ten  to  five. 
She  attends  school  to  a later  age  if  her  parents  desire  her  to  pursue  higher 
studies.  During  the  rest  of  the  day  she  helps  her  mother  in  house- work. 
She  is  generally  married  between  five  and  twelve  and  till  she  comes  of 
age  she  goes  to  her  father-in-law's  house  occasionally  and  on  holidays. 
After  she  comes  of  age  she  is  a member  of  her  father-in-law’s  family  and 
occasionally  visits  her  parents'  house.  Marriages  at  a more  advanced  age 
are  becoming  less  uncommon. 


1 Details  of  the  Herbad  or  ordination  service  and  the  maratab  ceremony  are  given 
under  Priests  (see  Below  pages  222  to  266). 
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SECTION  VI.— RELIGION. 


The  religion  of  the  Pflrsis  is  known  as  the  Mazclayacnian  religion, 
Mazda  meaning  Omniscient  the  name  of  the  Almighty.  Thus  Ahura- 
mazd  means  the  Allknowing  Lord.  In  his  confession  of  faith  the 
Parsi  declares:  I am  a M azdayacnian,  a Mazdayacnian  through  Zara- 
tliustra  that  is  Zoroaster  the  Prophet,  who  according  to  one  account 
lived  about  b.c.1000  and  according  to  other  accounts  even  earlier.  The 
life  of  Zoroaster  is  surrounded  and  overshadowed  by  the  miraculous. 
He  was  born  at  Rae  in  Media  and  flourished  in  Baktria.  The  sacred 
books  of  the  Zoroastrians  are  known  as  the  Zend  Avesta,  literally  the 
translation  of  the  Avesta  or  sacred  texts.* 1  According  to  tradition  in 
Zoroaster’s  time  these  books  included  twenty-one  nusks  or  parts.2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10  Of 
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1 According  to  Dr.  Spiegel,  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word  Zend  or  Zand  is  com- 
mentary or  translation,  that  is  the  translation  of  the  ancient  texts  whose  Sassanian  name 
was  Avesta  or  Apasta  (Westergaard’s  Zend  Avesta,  I.  1).  Thus  strictly  the 
language  of  the  ancient  texts  is  Avesta.  Zend  is  no  language.  But  the  word,  meaning 
commentary,  indicated  the  Pehlevi  language,  in  which  the  original  texts  were  explained 
and  translated  during  the  Sassanian  period  (A.d.  226  to  651)  when  the  Zoroastrian  writings 
were  collected  and  compiled.  After  Neriosangh  (a.d.  720)  confusion  arose.  The  original 
meaning  of  the  word  Zend  was  forgotten,  and  Zend  and  Pehlevi  being  understood  to  be 
the  names  of  two  languages,  Zend  was  applied  to  the  language  of  the  original  texts  and 
Pehlevi  to  the  language  of  the  Sassanian  period.  Westergaard  says  : This  confusion 
and  erroneous  use  have  now  become  too  universal  to  be  corrected ; to  avoid  it  in  some 
degree,  I shall  apply  the  form  Zend  to  the  ancient  language  and  Zand  to  the  Pehlevi 
translation. 

2 The  names  and  contents  of  the  original  twenty-one  parts  or  naslcs  of  the  Zend 
Avasta  were  : 

(1)  Setudtar  or  Setud  y&shts  from  the  Zend  gtnitl  praise  or  worship,  comprised 
thirty-three  chapters,  containing  the  praise  and  worship  of  the  yazatas  or  angels. 

(2)  Setudgar , twenty-two  chapters,  containing  prayers  and  instructions  to  men  regard- 
ing good  actions,  chiefly  those  called  jadangoi  that  is  to  bring  men  to  help  their  fellow- 
men. 

(3)  Vahista  Mathra , twenty-two  chapters  treating  of  abstinence,  piety,  religion,  and 
the  qualities  of  Zoroaster. 

(4)  Bacjlia , twenty-one  chapters,  containing  an  explanation  of  religious  duties,  the 
orders  and  commandments  of  God  and  the  obedience  of  men,  how  to  escape  hell  and  gain 
heaven. 

(5)  Ddmddt,  thirty -two  chapters,  containing  the  knowledge  of  this  world  and  the  next, 
the  future  life,  the  character  of  the  people  of  the  next  world,  the  revelations  of  God  con- 
cerning heaven,  earth,  water,  trees,  fire,  men,  and  beasts,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  and 
the  passing  of  the  chinvat  or  way  to  heaven. 

(6)  Nddur , thirty-five  chapters,  of  astronomy,  geography,  and  astrology,  translated  into 
Arabic  under  the  name  yimtdl  and  known  to  the  Persians  as  Fawamaz  jan. 

(7)  PacJiam , twenty-two  chapters,  treating  of  lawful  and  unlawful  food  and  of  the 
reward  to  be  reaped  in  the  next  world  for  keeping  the  six  Gahambars  or  gatherings  and  the 
Farvardagafn  or  All-souls  feast. 

(8)  Ratushtai , fifty  chapters,  of  which  after  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  all  but 
thirteen  were  lost,  treating  of  the  different  ratus  or  heads  of  creation,  kings  high-priests 
and  ministers,  giving  lists  of  Ahuramazd’s  or  pure  and  of  AhrimdiPs  or  impure  fishes, 
and  some  account  of  geography. 

(9)  Burtist,  sixty  chapters,  of  which  after  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  only  twelvo 
were  left,  containing  a code  or  laws  for  kings  and  governors,  an  account  of  crafts,  and 
strictures  on  the  sin  of  lying. 

(10)  Koshusaruh , sixty  chapters,  of  which  after  the  time  of  Alexander  only  fifteen  were 
left,  treating  of  metaphysics,  natural  philosophy,  and  divinity. 
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these  ancient  writings  there  remain  little  more  than  fragments.  In 
addition  to  these  fragments,  the  sacred  books  of  the  present  Parsis 
include  more  modern  (200  to  500)  commentaries  explanations  and 
essays.1  The  language  of  the  early  fragments  is  known  as  Zend  and 
that  of  the  commentaries  as  Pehlevi.2  Pew  Parsis  are  able  to  read 
or  understand  either  the  original  Zend  texts  or  the  Pehlevi  commentaries. 
In  addition  to  the  Zend  texts  and  the  Pehlevi  commentaries  the  Parsis 
have  a collection  of  writings  in  Persian  called  ravayets  meaning  customs 
which  are  accepted  as  authoritative.  These  are  the  result  of  references 
by  Indian  Parsis  to  Persian  Zoroastrians  on  doubtful  points  chiefly  of 
ritual  when  in  the  fifteenth  century  a fondness  for  their  religion  was 
revived  among  the  Parsis.3 

The  leading  beliefs  which  as  a Zoroastrian  the  ordinary  Parsi  holds, 
are  the  existence  of  one  God,  Ahuramazd,  the  creator  of  the  universe, 
the  giver  of  good,  the  hearer  and  answerer  of  prayer.  Next  to 
Ahuramazd  the  name  most  familiar  to  a Parsi  is  that  of  A brim  an, 
Angromanyus,  or  Satan,  to  whom  he  traces  every  evil  and  misfortune 
that  happens  to  him,  and  every  evil  thought  and  evil  passion  that 
rises  in  his  mind.  He  thinks  of  Ahuramazd  and  Ahriman  as  hostile 
powers  and  in  his  prayers  he  often  repeats  the  words  f I praise 
and  honour  Ahuramazd ; I smite  Angromanyus/  He  believes  that 
every  man  has  an  immortal  soul  which  after  death  passes  either 
to  a place  of  reward  behesht  or  of  punishment  duzak.  The 


(11)  Vistashp  Nuslc , sixty  chapters,  of  which  after  the  time  of  Alexander  only  ten  were 
left,  treating  of  the  reign  of  king  Gustasp,  his  conversion  to  Zoroaster’s  religion,  and  its 
propagation  by  him  throughout  the  world.  Of  this  part  eight  chapters  remain. 

(12)  Chidrusht , twenty-two  chapters,  was  divided  into  six  parts  ; First  on  the  nature 
of  the  Divine  Being,  tbe  Zoroastrian  faith,  and  the  duties  enjoined  by  it ; Second  on  the 
obedience  due  to  tbe  king  ; Third  on  tbe  reward  for  good  actions  in  the  next  world  and  how 
to  be  saved  from  hell ; Fourth  on  the  structure  of  the  world,  agriculture,  and  botany  ; 
Fifth  on  the  four  classes  in  a nation,  rulers  warriors  husbandmen  and  craftsmen ; the 
contents  of  the  Sixth  are  not  recorded, 

(13 ) Safand,  sixty  chapters,  on  the  miracles  of  Zoroaster  and  on  the  Gaharabars  or 
gatherings. 

(14)  Jarasht , twenty-two  chapters,  treating  medically  of  births  and  deaths  and  why 
some  are  born  rich  and  others  poor. 

(15)  Baghan  Yesh,  seventeen  chapters,  containing  the  praise  of  God,  of  angels,  and  of 
good  angel-like  men. 

(10)  Naytirum , fifty-four  chapters,  with  a code  of  laws  stating  what  is  allowed  and 
what  forbidden. 

(17)  Husparum,  sixty-four  chapters,  on  punishment  for  sins,  and  knowledge  of  what 
is  lawful  and  what  is  unlawful. 

(18)  Dowasrujd , sixty-five  chapters,  on  marriage  between  near  relatives  called  Tchaetvo - 
datha. 

(19)  Hushdrwm , fifty-two  chapters,  treating  of  the  civil  and  criminal  laws,  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  country,  and  of  the  resurrection. 

(20)  Vandidad , twenty -two  chapters,  on  the  removal  of  all  uncleanliness,  the  neglect  of 
which  causes  evil.  This  is  the  only  nuslc  that  has  come  down  entire. 

(21)  Hddolcht , thirty  chapters,  on  the  wonders  of  creation.  Of  this  three  chapters 
remain. 

1 The  names  of  the  portions  preserved  and  collected  are  Yashna  (Izeshne),  Vispa- 
ratu  (Visparad),  Vandidbd,  Yashts,  Hadokht,  Yistasp  Nosks,  Afringan,  Niayish, 
Gehe,  some  miscellaneous  fragments,  and  the  Sirozah  (thirty  days)  or  calendar. 

2 Of  the  correct  meaning  of  Zend  see  note  1 page  211. 

3 Details  are  given  under  History.  The  authoritative  Ravayets  date  from  a.d.  1478 
to  a.d.  1649  and  number  twenty-two  letters.  See  page  189  note  3. 
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reward  or  punishment  of  the  soul  depends  on  its  conduct  during  life. 
At  the  same  time  the  due  performance  by  its  friends  of  certain  rites 
helps  the  soul  of  the  dead  to  reach  the  abode  of  happiness.  He  believes 
in  good  angels,  who  carry  out  the  wishes  of  God  and  who  watch  over 
fire  water  and  earth.  He  venerates  fire  and  water  and  the  sun  moon 
and  stars  which  Ahuramazd  has  made.  He  believes  in  evil  spirits  who 
are  in  league  with  and  obey  Ahriman.  He  believes  in  Zoroaster  or  Zara- 
thustra  as  the  Prophet  who  brought  the  true  religion  from  Ahuramazd. 
He  believes  that  when  the  world  becomes  overburdened  with  evil,  Soshios, 
the  son  of  Zarathustra,  will  be  born  and  will  destroy  evil,  purify  the  world, 
and  make  the  Mazdayacnian  religion  supreme.  He  calls  his  religion 
Mazdiashni  din  or  Mazdiashni  Zarthosti  din,  that  is  the  religion  of 
Mazda  the  Allknowing,  or  the  religion  of  Mazda  through  Zarthost. 
His  code  of  morals  is  contained  in  two  sets  of  three  words,  the  one  set 
Humata , huhhta , huvrasta,  Holy  mind  holy  speech  holy  deeds  to  be 
praised  and  practised,  pleasing  to  God,  the  path  to  heaven  ; the  other 
set,  Dushmata,  duzuJchta,  duzuvarsta,  Evil  mind  evil  speech  evil  deeds, 
to  be  blamed  and  shunned,  hateful  to  God,  the  path  to  hell. 

Fire  is  the  chief  object  of  Parsi  veneration  and  the  Fire  Temple  is 
the  public  place  of  Parsi  worship.  Gujarat  fire  temples  in  outward 
appearance  do  not  differ  from  the  better  class  of  Parsi  dwellings. 
Inside  they  include  an  outer  and  an  inner  hall.  In  the  centre  of  the 
inner  hall  is  a small  domed  room,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  room  on  a 
solid  stone  stool  stands  an  urn  of  copper-brass  or  of  silver  in  which 
burns  the  sacred  fire  fed  with  sandal  and  other  commoner  woods. 
Sacred  fires  are  of  three  orders ; the  household  fire  called  the  Atesli 
Dadghan  or  Proper-place  Fire  j1  the  Aderan,  literally  Fires,  the  plural  of 
Atesh  Fire,  because  it  is  composed  of  several  kinds  of  fire  ; and  the  Atesh 
Beheram,  the  fire  of  Beheram,  the  angel  of  success,  which  is  composed  of 
sixteen  kinds  of  fire.  Atesh  Dadghan  is  the  hearth  fire  which  a Parsi 
never  allows  to  die  out.  If  he  changes  his  place  of  residence  in  the 
same  town  or  village  he  carries  his  fire  with  him  to  his  new  abode. 
If  he  goes  beyond  the  town  or  village  he  gives  his  fire  to  bis  neighbours 
or  relations  who  mix  it  with  their  own  fire.  Besides  in  houses  the 
Atesh  Dadghdn  or  Proper-place  Fire  is  kept  in  a fire  temple  known 
as  the  Agiari  or  Fire-place,3  and  also  called  Daremeher,  that  is  in 
modern  Persian  the  Gate  of  Mercy.  This  fire  temple  is  set  apart  for 
rites  for  the  souls  of  the  dead.  The  A deran,  a fire  of  greater  sacredness, 
is  a plural  word,  because  it  is  made  of  fire  taken  from  the  house  of  a 
member  of  each  of  the  four  classes  of  the  old  Persian  community,  of  an 
Athornan  or  priest,  of  a Bathestar  or  warrior, of  a Vasteriox  or  husband- 
man, and  of  a Hutox  or  craftsman.3  Each  of  these  four  fires  is  thrice 
purified  by  holding  sandalwood  chips  over  it  in  an  iron  sieve,  this 
second  flame  similarly  creating  a third,  and  the  third  a fourth  flame. 
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1 Dadghan  is  the  Pehleyi  daitio  fit  and  the  Zend  gatu  a place. 

3 Prom  the  Sanskrit  agni  fire  and  ari  place. 

3 Only  the  first  description  of  fire  is  at  present  procured  from  the  house  of  a P&rsi 
Athornan.  The  remaining  three  kinds  of  fire  are  now  obtained  from  members  of 
other  communities,  as  no  division  of  the  P&rsis  corresponding  to  the  classes  in  Persia 
exists  at  present. 
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At  each  step  in  the  process  sacre.d  texts  are  recited.  On  the  next  day 
these  four  purified  fires  are  placed  together  in  one  urn  with  certain 
rites  and  ceremonies.  On  the  third  day  the  fire  is  installed.  The 
members  of  the  community  flock  to  the  fire  temple  to  take  part  in 
the  ceremony  of  installation,  that  is  of  placing  the  sacred  fire  on  the 
stone  stool  in  the  centre  of  the  vaulted  room  which  too  has  in  the 
meantime  been  purified  for  the  reception  of  the  sacred  fire.  A 
procession  is  formed  headed  by  priests  armed  with  sword  and  mace. 
After  the  weapon-bearing  priests  come  two  priests  holding  the  sacred 
fire-urn  and  others  carrying  a silver  canopy  over  it.  Behind  the  urn 
walks  the  high  priest,  other  priests,  and  laymen,  who  solemnly  carry 
the  fire  from  one  part  of  the  building  to  another  and  finally  enthrone 
it  on  a marble  or  stone  stool  in  the  sacred  room,  and  amid  prayers 
followed  by  feasting  and  rejoicing  declare  it  ready  to  receive  the 
homage  of  worshippers.  In  one  corner  of  the  room  from  a bright  chain 
hangs  a brass  bell  which  the  priest  rings  at  each  watch  or  geli1  when 
he  performs  a ceremony  near  the  fire. 

The  Atesh  Behram,  that  is  the  fire  of  the  Angel  of  Success,  is 
worshipped  in  four  temples  in  Gujarat  of  which  two  are  in  Surat  and 
one  each  in  Udwara  and  Navsari.  The  difficulty  of  collecting  and 
purifying  the  fires  is  the  reason  why  so  few  temples  have  the  Behram 
fires.  Sixteen  different  fires  are  required  and  each  of  these  has  to  be 
purified  by  igniting  sandalwood  chips  held  over  it  thirty  to  a hundred 
and  forty-four  times  while  priests  recite  prayers.  Of  the  sixteen  fires, 
the  fire  from  striking  flint  or  from  rubbing  wood  has  to  be  purified 
144  times  and  united  with  the  fire  from  a Parsi's  house  which  is  to  be 
first  purified  forty  times,  and  all  these  three  fires  thus  made  into  one, 
fire  from  the  burning  pyre  of  a dead  body  in  addition  to  a special 
cleansing  has  to  be  purified  ninety-one  times,2  fire  from  lightning 
ninety  times,  fire  from  a dyer's  furnace  eighty  times,  fire  from  a 
brick-kiln  seventy-five  times,  from  a public  bath  seventy  times,  from 
a potter's  kiln,  from  a blacksmith's  furnace,  from  an  armourer's,  from 
a baker's,  and  from  a distillery  or  an  idol  temple  sixty-one  times,  from 
a goldsmith's  sixty  times,  from  a mint  fifty- five  times,  from  an 
ascetic's  or  a coppersmith's  fire-place  fifty  times,  from  a camp  or 
resting-place  thirty -five  times,  and  from  a cattle-shed  thirty  times. 
The  sixteen  fires  are  purified  in  the  following  order,  (1)  burning- 
ground  fire,  (2)  dyer's,  (3)  public  bath,  (4)  potter's,  (5)  brickmaker's, 
(6)  ascetic's  or  coppersmith's,  (7)  goldsmith's,  (8)  mint,  (9)  black- 
smith's, (10)  armourer's,  (11)  baker's,  (12)  distillery  or  idol  temple, 
(13)  rest-place  or  camp,  (14)  cattle-shed  (15)  flame  caused  by 
lightning,  and  (16)  Pdrsi  house  and  flint  and  dry  wood.  As  each 
fire  is  purified  it  is  brought  into  the  fire  temple  and  with  prayers 


1 The  watch  or  geli  the  first  of  which  begins  at  dawn  is  one-fifth  part  of  the 
twenty-fonr  hours.  The  five  watches  are  : Udvangeh  from  dawn  to  noon,  Rapitha- 
vangeh  from  noon  to  three,  Ojiravangeh  from  three  to  sunset,  Evesaruthemgeh  from 
6unset  to  midnight,  and  Hosengeli  from  midnight  to  dawn.  The  religious  are 
enjoined  to  offer  prayers  at  each  watch  ; prayers  offered  in  the  fifth  or  midnight  to 
dawn  watch  are  the  most  efficacious, 

2 Burning  ground  fire  is  specially  cleansed  by  making  it  set  alight  a number  of 
logs  of  sandalwood. 
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placed  in  an  urn.  On  the  first  of  the  five  Gatha  or  Hymn  Days, 
which  are  the  five  extra  days  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  sixteen  fires 
are  taken  out  of  the  sixteen  urns  and  in  the  order  in  which  they  were 
purified  are  placed  in  the  one  urn  which  is  to  hold  the  Behram  fire. 
During  the  thirty  days  of  the  first  following  month  daily  prayers  are 
chanted  over  the  urn  with  the  fires.  At  the  end  of  the  thirty  days  the 
united  fires  have  become  a Behram  fire.  When  the  fire  is  ready  the 
vaulted  central  fire  room  is  purified,  and  on  some  lucky  day,  generally 
a day  sacred  to  fire,  with  a procession  of  priests  holding  maces  and 
swords,  the  urn  with  the  sacred  fire  under  a silver  canopy  is  brought 
in  procession  and  set  on  a stool  in  the  second  room.  A sword  and  two 
maces  are  hung  on  the  walls,  and  at  each  corner  of  the  room  from  a 
bright  chain  hangs  a brass  bell  which  the  priest  rings  at  each  watch 
or  geh  when  he  performs  a ceremony  near  the  fire.1  Amid  prayers 
followed  by  feasting  and  rejoicing  the  Behram  fire  is  declared  ready  to 
be  worshipped. 

Religious  Parsis  visit  the  fire  temple  almost  daily,  and  on  four  days 
in  each  month,  the  3rd  9th  17th  and  20th,  which  are  sacred  to  fire, 
almost  all  Parsis  go  and  offer  prayers.  Men  and  women  come  to  the 
same  part  of  the  temple  and  worship  the  fire  in  the  same  way.  On 
reaching  the  fire  temple  the  worshipper  washes  his  face  hands  and 
feet  and  recites  the  knsti  or  sacred-cord  prayer.  Then  carrying  a piece 
of  sandalwood  and  some  money  for  the  officiating  priest,  he  passes 
through  the  outer  hail.  On  entering  the  inner  hall  on  which  a carpet 
is  spread  he  takes  off  his  shoes  and  goes  to  the  threshold  of  the  central 
fire  room,  kneels,  and  again  standing  begins  to  recite  prayers.  The 
worshipper  is  not  allowed  to  pass  the  threshold  of  the  fire  room ; the 
priest  alone  is  allowed  to  enter.  Soon  after  the  worshipper  reaches  the 
threshold  one  of  the  priests  brings  the  worshipper  ashes  from  the  urm 
in  a silver  or  copper- brass  ladle.  The  worshipper  takes  a pinch  of  the 
ashes  and  applies  them  to  his  forehead  and  eyelashes  and  hands  the 
priest  the  money  and  sandalwood.  When  his  prayers  are  over  the 
worshipper  walks  backwards  to  where  he  left  his  shoes  and  gees  home.2 

Besides  tire  the  objects  of  Zoroastrian  veneration  include  six 
A mshaspdnds  that  is  the  Immortal  Furtherers  and  twenty-three 
Yazacls 3 or  Worshipfuls.  Ahuramazd  ordered  his  name  to  be  included 
among  the  Amshaspands,  on  which  account  in  the  Farsi  scriptures 
they  are  known  as  Haft  a Amshaspands,  that  is  the  Seven  Amshaspands. 
The  Holy  Furtherers  and  the  Worshipfuls  are  believed  to  preside  over 
different  objects  and  parts  of  the  universe.  Seven  of  the  thirty  days 
of  each  month  are  named  after  Ahuramazd  and  the  six  Immortal 
Furtherers,  the  remaining  twenty  days  after  the  first  twenty  Yazads  or 
Worshipfuls,  and  the  names  of  the  eighth  fifteenth  and  twenty- third 
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1 At  each  watch,  besides  ringing  the  bell,  the  priest  cleans  the  room,  washes  the 
footstool,  arranges  the  cinders,  and  puts  fresh  sandal  or  other  wood  on  the  fire,  all  the 
while  reciting  the  prayer  in  praise  of  the  fire. 

2 The  Parsis  have  (a.d.  1898)  eight  Atesh  Behrams  and  133  Agi&ris.  Details  are  given 
in  Appendix  I.  page  247. 

3 The  Zend  word  yazad  means  worthy  of  worship.  In  the  later  Pehlevi  writing-3  the 
name  yazdan  derived  from  ‘ yazad  ’ is  applied  to  the  Almighty, 
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days  are  derived  from  the  names  of  the  ninth  sixteenth  and  twenty- 
fourth  days.  Similarly  seven  of  the  twelve  months  of  the  year  are 
named1  after  Ahuramazd  and  the  Immortal  Furtherers,  and  the 
remaining  five  after  five  of  the  Worshipfuls.  The  day  of  the  month 
that  bears  the  same  name  as  the  month  is  a holiday.  On  the  name-day 
of  each  month  the  high  priest,  priests,  and  leading  men  meet  in  the 
hall  of  the  fire  temple.  They  sit  on  a carpet  with  trays  of  fruit  and 
flowers  before  them  and  with  a small  fire-urn  which  one  of  the  priests 
feeds  with  sandal  and  frankincense,  and  recite  hymns  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving  in  honour  of  the  guardian  angel  of  the  month.  When  the 
prayers  are  over  the  fruit  is  handed  round  and  all  present  are  bound 
to  taste  it.  This  rite,  which  is  kept  by  well-to-do  families  in  their 
houses  as  well  as  in  the  fire  temple  on  behalf  of  the  community  as  a 
whole,  is  called  Jasan  that  is  feast.  Among  the  twelve  month-name 
days  seven  are  especially  popular  and  important.  The  first  of  these 
called  All  Souls  Feast  or  Far vardin- Jasan  falls  on  Farvarclin  the  19th 
day  of  Farvarclin  the  first  month  of  the  Pars!  year.  This  feast  or  jasan 
is  performed  in  honour  of  the  Fro  Aar  s or  Fravashis,  who  are  supposed 
by  some  to  be  the  souls  of  the  dead,  and  by  others  to  be  beings  akin  to 
guardian  spirits.  As  a guardian  angel  each  Frohar  receives  charge  of 
a human  soul  whether  alive  or  unborn.  To  the  A 1 Souls  Feast  all 
guardian  angels  are  called  and  honour  is  paid  to  them. 

On  All  Souls  Day  P arsis  go  to  the  Towers  of  Silence,  offer  prayers 
for  dead  relations  and  friends  and  in  the  large  yard  round  the  Towers 
different  families,  especially  families  who  have  lost  a relation  during  the 
year,  spread  carpets  and  hold  private  j a sans.  A similar  ceremony  with 
the  same  object  and  also  called  Farvarclin  Jasan,  or  All  Souls  Feast  is 
performed  on  Farvarclin  the  19th  day  of  Adar  the  ninth  month.  The 
third  in  importance  of  the  monthly  feasts  is  the  Meher  or  Make  rang  an 
Jasan  or  Sun  Feast  which  falls  on  Meher  the  16th  day  of  Meher  the 
seventh  month.  It  is  especially  popular  in  Persia  where  at  one  time 
Meher  or  IVlithra,  the  sun  or  sun-angel,  was  held  in  high  veneration. 
Some  of  the  most  memorable  events  in  ancient  Persian  history,  the 
victory  of  Faredun  over  Zohak  and  the  victory  of  Kaikhoshru  over 
Afraeiab,  are  believed  to  have  taken  place  on  the  Sun  Feast  Day.  The 
fourth  great  monthly  feast  is  the  Water  Spirit  Feast  called  Avan 
Arduisur  Jasan.  This  feast  which  falls  on  Avan  the  10th  day  of 
Avan  the  eighth  month,  is  held  in  honour  of  the  Water  Spirit  or  the 
angel  who  presides  over  water.  On  this  day  Parsis  go  to  the  sea-shore 
or  to  a river-bank  and  pray  to  the  Water  Angel.  Many  throw  into 
the  sea  or  river  cocoanuts  sugar  and  flowers.  Some  Parsis,  especially 
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H6m,  Daham,  and  Barzu  complete  the  order  of  Yarads. 

The  names  of  the  twelve  months  are  : l Farvardin;  2 Ardibehesht ; 3 Khurdad  ; 4 Tir ; 5 Amardad 
6 Sbarivar;  7 Meher;  8 Aban;  9 Adar;  10  Deh  (Almramazd);  11  Bahman;  12  Aspandarmad. 
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those  who  have  made  a vow  to  do  so  if  their  affairs  prosper,  make 
sweet-cakes  called  pollis  and  send  part  of  the  pollis  to  friends  and 
throw  some  into  the  water  either  of  the  sea  or  of  a river.  This  ceremony 
is  performed  by  women.  The  fifth  in  importance  of  the  monthly 
feasts  is  the  Fire  Feast  Adar  Jasan,  wh  eh  falls  on  A'dar  the  9th  day 
of  A'dar  the  ninth  month.  On  this  day  almost  all  Pdrsis  go  to  the  fire 
temple  with  offerings  of  sandalwood  and  pray  before  the  fire.  The  rich 
and  well-to-do  distribute  money  in  charity  to  priests  and  to  poor  Parsis 
who  gather  in  the  temple.  The  sixth  or  Animal  Feast  called  Bah  man 
Jasan  after  Bahman  the  arfimal  guardian,  falls  on  Bahman  the  2nd  dav 
of  Bahman  the  eleventh  month.  During  the  whole  month  of  Bahman 
all  try  to  show  kindness  to  animals,  feeding  street  dogs  with  milk  and 
cattle  with  grass.  The  devout  abstain  from  animal  food  during  the 
whole  month,  and  the  others  on  at  least  the  second  twelfth  fourteenth 
and  twenty-first  days,  which  are  sacred  to  Bahman.  The  seventh 
feast,  the  Barth  Feast  or  Aspanddd  Jasan , falls  on  Aspandad  the 
5th  day  of  Aspandad  the  twelfth  month.  On  this  day  every  family 
brings  from  the  priest,  generally  their  family  priest,  dry  sand  which 
the  priest  has  purified  by  pronouncing  certain  prayers  over  it,  and  a 
piece  of  paper  on  which  a Pehlevi  text  is  written.  The  sand  is 
sprinkled  in  every  corner  of  the  house,  and  the  paper  is  fixed  on  the 
main  entrance  door.  The  Pehlevi  text  on  the  paper  runs  : ‘ By  the 
name  of  the  Creator  Ahuramazd,  on  the  day  Aspandad  of  the  month  Aspandad,  I 
close  the  months  of  all  hurtful  animals,  evil  spirits  devs,  perverting  spirits  darvjs, 
sorcerers,  elves,  oppressors,  the  wilfully  blind,  the  wilfully  deaf,  evil  doers,  and 
robbers.  I do  this  in  the  name  of  Ahuramazd,  of  the  valiant  Faredun,  of  the 
Testar  star,  of  the  Sataves  star,  of  the  Variant  star,  and  of  the  Haptairing  star.’1 

The  five  remaining  Jasans  are : 

Ardibehesht  Jasan,  which  falls  on  Ardibehesht  the  third  day  of  Ardibehesht 
the  second  month,  is  in  honour  of  Ardibehesht  Amshaspand  who  presides 
over  fire.  Many  go  to  the  fire  temples  on  this  day. 

Khordad  Jasan , which  falls  on  Khordad  the  sixth  day  of  Khordad  the  third 
month,  is  in  honour  of  Khordad  Amshaspand  who  presides  over  water. 

Amardad  Jasan , which  falls  on  Amardad  the  seventh  day  of  Amardad  the  fifth 
month,  is  in  honour  of  Amardad  Amshaspand  who  presides  over  vegetation. 

Sharivar  Jasan , which  falls  on  Sharivar  the  fourth  day  of  Sharivar  the  sixth 
month,  is  in  honour  of  Sharivar  Amshaspand  who  presides  over  metals  and 
is  the  lord  of  wealth. 

Deh  Jasan,  which  falls  on  Ahuramazd  Boz  the  first  day  and  on  the  eighth 
fifteenth  and  twenty-third  days  of  Deh  the  tenth  month,  is  in  honour  of 
Ahuramazd  the  Creator. 


Besides  the  monthly  jasans  or  feasts  other  festivals  called  Gahambars, 
literally  season-feasts,  are  held  in  great  veneration  among  the  Parsis. 
These  feasts  which  are  commonly  called  Gahambars  originally  marked 
the  seasons.  They  are  held  six  times  a year,  each  lasting  five  days, 
when  the  whole  community  meet  on  terms  of  equality  and  offer  prayers 
and  thinks  and  join  in  a common  feast.  The  first  Gabambar  named 
M idiozarem  or  mid-spring,  lasts  from  the  11th  to  the  15fch  of 
Ardibehesht  the  second  month,  when  according  to  tradition  heaven  was 
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1 Teshtar  is  the  star  Sirius.  As  a yazata  or  angel  Teshtar  presides  over  rain. 
Sataves  is  the  principal  star  of  the  West,  and  is  supposed  by  Dr.  Geiger  to  be  the  scar 
Wega  in  the  constellation  of  Lyra,  Variant  the  dominant  star  of  the  South  is  identified 
with  the  star  Fowalhaut  in  the  constellation  of  Pisces  Australis.  Haptairing  or  the 
Seven  Bears  is  the  Great  Bear,  the  leading  constellation  of  the  North. 
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created.  The  second  Gahambar  named  Medioshem  or  mid -summer,  lasts 
from  the  11th  to  the  15th  of  Tir  the  fourth  month,  when  according  to 
tradition  water  was  created.  The  third  Gahambar  named  Peteshem  or 
the  in-gathering,  lasts  from  the  26 th  to  the  30th  of  Sharivar  the  sixth 
month,  when  according  to  tradition  the  earth  was  created.  The  fourth 
Gahambar  named  Yathrem  or  summer's  farewell,  lasts  from  the  26th 
to  the  30th  of  Melier  the  seventh  month,  when  according  to  tradition 
trees  were  created.  The  fifth  Gahambar  named  Mediarem  or  mid- 
winter, lasts  from  the  loth  to  the  20th  of  Deli  the  tenth  month,  when 
according1  to  tradition  animals  were  created.  The  sixth  Gahambar 
named  H amaspethmedem  or  winter’s  farewell,  falls  during  the  last  five 
days  of  the  year,  when  according  to  tradition  man  was  created.  The 
five  days  of  this  sixth  Gahambfir  are  in  addition  to  the  twelve  months, 
each  of  which  has  thirty  days,  and  complete  a year  of  365  days.  Unlike 
other  days  these  five  additional  days  are  not  named  after  the  Holy 
Immortals  or  the  Worshipfuls,  but  after  the  names  of  the  five  gat  lids 
or  hymns,  which  are  attributed  to  Zoroaster  himself  and  are  the  most 
sacred  of  Zorcastrian  writings.  From  being  named  after  the  hymns, 
these  five  days  have  come  to  be  called  Gathas,  the  first  clav  being  named 
Ahu  nvat  after  the  first  hymn,  the  second  Vstvat  after  the  second  hymn, 
the  third  Spentomad  after  the  third  hymn,  the  fourth  Vohukhshathra 
after  the  fourth  hymn,  and  the  fifth  Vehest<>ast  after  the  fifth  hymn. 
ri  hese  five  extra  hymn  days  together  with  the  last  five  days  of 
Aspandad  the  last  month,  or  ten  days  in  all,  are  held  sacred  for  the 
Muktad  (Mukt-atma  = released  soul)  or  ceremony  in  honour  of  the  dead. 
In  Gujarat  the  Muktad  holidays  generally  last  eighteen  days.  the  first 
seven  days  of  the  first  month  of  the  new  year  being  added  to  the 
regular  ten  days.  To  hold  the  Muktad,  in  each  house,  in  a neat  and 
clean  place  is  raised  a brick  and  mortar  platform  or  an  iron  or  brass 
stand.  On  the  stand  are  arranged  piles  of  brass  or  silver  or  glass 
vessels  filled  with  water.  Fruit  is  set  near  them  and  flowers  are 
laid  on  and  near  them.  Close  to  the  platform  a lamp  burns  night  and 
day  and  at  night  many  lamps  are  lighted ; sandalwood  and  incense  are 
burned  in  an  urn;  rich  food  is  cooked  and  placed  near  the  platforms, 
and  ceremonies  aie  performed  in  honour  of  ancestors  and  dead 
relations,  whose  souls  are  believed  to  visit  the  homes  of  their  family 
during  these  days.  The  last  of  the  five  hymn  days  was  formerly 
called  Pateti  or  Day  of  Penitence,  and  the  first  day  of  the  new  year 
f Naoroz  3 or  New  Year  Day.  By  some  misunderstanding  the  names 
have  been  reversed,  and  the  last  day  is  now  called  Naoroz  and  the  new 
day  Pateti. 

Besides  the  month-name  days  or  Jasans,  the  season-feasts  or 
Gahambars,  and  the  five  Hymn  days,  the  P arsis  keep  seven  leading 
high  days.  The  first  of  these  is  Naoroz  the  New  Day,  commonly 
known  as  Pateti,  a day  of  universal  rejoicing.  It  is  Hormazd  the 
first  day  of  Farvardin  the  first  month.  On  this  day  Parsis  both  men 
and  women  rise  earlier  than  usual,  bathe,  put  on  their  best  clothes, 
and  deck  their  children  with  ornaments.  After  offering  prayers 
of  repentance  in  their  houses,  they  go  to  the  fire -temple  with 
offerings  of  sandalwood.  In  the  streets  and  in  the  temple  they 
give  alms  to  the  poor.  In  the  fire- temple  they  offer  their  prayers 
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before  tiie  sacred  fire  and  then  go  visiting  friends  and  relations 
the  hosts  offering  the  guests  the  choicest  wines  fruits  and  sweets. 
When  two  Parsi  males  meet  they  perform  the  joining  of  hands 
Hamajor  and  while  their  hands  are  interlocked  bless  one  another 
in  the  words  “ Let  us  give  our  strength  to  purity.  May  God  guard 
you.  May  you  live  long  and  happily/5  After  the  visits  are  over  they 
spend  the  rest  of  the  day  in  feasting  with  1 heir  families  or  in 
attending  garden  parties.  The  second  high  cl  ay  falls  on  Ardibehesht, 
the  third  day  of  Farvardin  the  first  month  or  two  days  after  the  New 
Day.  On  this  day  the  Rapithavan  or  midday  ceremony  is  performed 
in  the  fire  temple.  This  originally  marked  the  beginning  of  summer, 
but  by  neglecting  to  add  an  extra  day  in  leap  year;  the  Rapithavan 
instead  of  in 
three  days  la 

Khordad  Sal  and  is  believed  to  be  the  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of 
Zoroaster.  It  is  kept  with  as  much  pomp  and  rejoicing  as  Pateti  or 
Penitence  Day  now  New  Year’s  Day.  The  fourth  high  day  the 
Amerdad  Sal  falls  the  next  day  after  the  Khordad  Sal  on  the  last  of 
the  Muktad  days.  Holiday-makers  keep  it  as  a feast  in  continuation 
of  the  Khordad  Sal.  The  fifth  high  day  Jamshecli  Naovoz  or  JamshedY 
New  Dav  falls  on  the  21st  of  March  when  the  sun  enters  Aries.  This 
day  is  believed  to  have  been  fixed  as  the  New  Year  s Day  by  Jamshed 
the  third  king  of  the  Peshdadian  dynasty.  It  is  kept  with  great  honour 
by  Parsis,  whose  learned  men  hold  that  in  early  times  the  Parsis 
began  and  ought  now  to  begin  their  new  year  from  this  day.  The 
failure  to  keep  to  the  old  day,  is  believed  to  be  due  to  the  neglect  of 
leap  year.  The  sixth  high  clay  is  Zarthostno  Diso  which  falls  on 
Khorshed  the  11th  day  of  Deh  the  tenth  month  and  is  held  sacred 
as  the  anniversary  of  Zoroaster’s  death.  The  seventh  high  day’ 
Mahrespand  damn  falls  on  Mahrespand  the  29th  day  of  Aspandad 
the  twelfth  month.  This  is  called  Din  belie  Mazdidsni  Jason,  that  is 
the  feast  of  the  holy  Mazdyacnian  religion,  because  it  is  believed  that 
on  this  day  Zoroaster  proclaimed  his  religion  in  the  court  of  king 
Gustasp.  As  among  Parsis  eating  and  drinking  are  considered  reli- 
gious acts  and  fasting  and  penance  are  forbidden,  all  holidays  are  spent 
in  feasting,  rejoicing,  and  prayer. 

Besides  the  leading  rites  and  ceremonies  and  the  keeping  of  feast 
days  the  Parsis  have  many  minor  practices  and  observances  to  which 
more  or  less  of  a religious  sanction  is  supposed  to  attach.  A Parsi 
must  always  keep  his  head  and  feet  covered,  he  must  never  be  without 
the  sacred  shirt  and  cord,  must  never  smoke,  must  wash  his  hands  if 
he  ever  puts  his  fingers  in  his  mouth,  if  he  eats  from  the  same  dish  with 
two  or  three  others  he  must  not  let  his  fingers  touch  his  mouth  but 
fling  the  morsel  into  his  mouth  ; similarly  in  drinking  if  the  lips  touch 
the  rim  of  the  goblet  the  goblet  should  be  washed  before  it  is  again  used. 
He  must  return  thanks  to  God  before  every  meal  and  keep  silence 
while  he  is  eating*1  After  shaving  his  head  a Parsi  should  bathe 


summer  falls  in  September.  The  third  high  day  is 
ter  the  sixth  day  of  the  first  month.  It  is  called 
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1 The  Parsi  prayer  before  meals  is  : In  the  Name  of  God,  the  Bountiful,  the  Giver,  the 
Loving',  the  Euler  Ahuramazd.  Here  I praise  Ahuramazd  who  has  created  cattle, 
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before  touching*  anything*.  Similarly  on  leaving  his  bed,  before  he  can 
touch  or  do  anything,  a Parsi  is  required  to  perform  the  smaller  ablu- 
tion, that  is  to  wash  his  face  hands  and  feet,  and  to  perform  the  larger 
ablution,  that  is  to  bathe  his  whole  person  if  he  has  had  impure  dreams 
or  has  cohabited.  In  practice,  though  they  know  they  are  laid  down 
in  their  religion,  Parsis  neglect  many  of  these  rules.  Parsis  are  very 
careful  regarding  the  ceremonial  uneleanness  of  a woman  in  her 
periods.  During  her  impurity  a woman  is  not  allowed  to  touch  any 
person  or  thing.  She  has  to  sit  apart  on  an  iron  bed  placed  in  a 
corner  of  the  house,  her  food  is  served  to  her  from  a distance,  and  all 
clothes  which  she  has  worn  during  her  period  must  be  washed  before 
they  can  be  again  used.  After  sneezing  or  yawning  old  Parsis 
generally  say  Broken  be  Ahriman,  apparently  believing  that  the  spasm 
of  breath  in  sneezing  or  in  yawning  is  the  work  of  an  evil  spirit. 
When  a tooth  is  drawn  or  when  the  nails  or  hair  are  cut,  texts  should 
be  said  over  them  and  they  should  be  buried  four  inches  under  ground. 
Temple  priests  are  careful  to  observe  this  practice.  The  cock  is  held 
sacred  and  is  never  killed  or  eaten  after  it  has  begun  to  crow.* 1  When 
a cock  or  a parrot  dies  the  body  is  wrapped  in  a sacred  shirt  sadro , a 
sacred  thread  Jcusti  is  wound  round  him,  and  he  is  carefully  buried. 

Village  Parsis  conform  to  many  early  practices  which  they  share 
with  Hindus  and  Musalmans.  They  make  offerings  at  the  burning 
pile  of  the  Iloli,  offer  vows  and  sacrifice  goats  and  fowls  to  the 
small-pox  goddess,  and  a few  carry  oil  to  Hanuman  the  Hindu 
village  guardian.  Some  offer  vows  and  make  presents  to  the  Mohar- 
ram  shrines  or  tabuts  and  at  the  tombs  of  Musalman  saints.  The 
faith  in  ghosts,  magic,  astrology,  and  witchcraft  is  strong  and 
widespread.  rIhey  believe  that  many  diseases  are  caused  by  spirit- 
possession,  and  employ  Musalman  Hindu  or  Parsi  exorcists  to  drive 
out  evil  spirits  and  to  cure  the  effects  of  the  evil  eye.  Children, 
especially  pretty  children,  have  soot  or  lampblack  rubbed  on  their 
eyes  cheeks  and  brow  to  keep  off  the  evil  eye.  In  cases  of  sickness 
the  horoscope  is  often  consulted  to  see  bow  the  sickness  will  end 
and  women  sometimes  put  grains  of  rice  and  a copper  coin  in  a bag, 
pass  the  bag  seven  times  round  the  sick  man’s  head,  and  leaving 
it  under  his  pillow  for  a night,  send  the  bag  to  a sorcerer  to  say  if 
the  sickness  is  caused  by  an  evil  spirit.  Women  have  great  faith  in 
amulets  which  they  buy  from  sorcerers  and  wear  round  their  necks  or 
in  their  hair  to  win  or  to  keep  the  favour  of  their  husbands.  Strict 
old  women  never  let  people  sleep  with  the  head  towards  the  north, 
because  the  north  is  the  home  of  Ahriman  and  his  evil  spirits.  The 
howl  of  a dog  at  night  is  believed  to  foretell  a death  or  other  evil  in 
his  master’s  family.  Similarly  a ci’oav  persistently  cawing  is  believed  to 
be  the  harbinger  of  bad  news. 


has  created  purity,  water,  and  good  trees  ; who  has  created  the  splendour  of  light,  the 
earth,  and  all  good.  Th  s prayer  is  repeated  three  times. 

1 The  widespread  belief  that  the  crow  of  the  cock  scares  evil  spirits  and  defeats  their 
wiles  appears  in  the  old  Persian  legend  that  when  Faredun  conquered  the  sorcerer  Zoliak 
who  had  usurped  the  throne  of  Persia,  he  chained  him  in  a mountain  cave.  Every  night 
by  the  help  of  his  sorcery  Zohak  all  but  licked  through  his  chain,  but  the  first  cockcrow 
made  the  damaged  link  as  strong  as  ever. 
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SECTION  VII. —THE  PRIESTHOOD. 

All  Parsi  priests  in  India  are  believed  to  be  descended  from  a 
priest  named  Shapur  Sheheriar  who  with  his  sons  Ramiar  and  Dhaval 
and  his  grandsons  Hormazdiar  and  Nerioshang  (the  last  the  translator 
of  the  Zend  Avesta  into  Sanskrit)  are  believed  to  have  been  among 
the  first  Parsi  settlers  of  the  priestly  caste  at  Sanjan  in  North  Thana 
(a.d.  716)  . The  following  genealogical  tree  shows  the  descent  by  which 
the  priests  of  NaVsari,  Udvada,  Balsar,  Sanjan,  Surat  with  its  surround- 
ing villages,  and  Broach,  in  fact  all  Parsi  priests  except  those  of 
Cambay,  trace  their  origin  to  Shapur  : 

Sheheriar. 

I 

ShApttr. 


RamiAr. 

HormazdiAe. 

I 

Movad, 


Zarthost.  . BehrAm 

(Ancestor  of  the 
Broach  Priests). 


Kamdin.  Movad. 

I (Ancestor  of  the  Priests 

of  Surat  and  its  neigh - 
RAnA.  Movad.  Louring  villages.) 


(Ancestors  of  the 
Navsari  Priests,) 


Hom.  Hormazdiar. 

1 

Faredtjn. 

I 


Asa.  Mahiar.  ChAnda. 


(Ancestors  of  the 
Priests  of  Navsciri.) 


Dhanpal.  KAm.  ShAer. 


(Ancestors  of  the  Priests  of 
Uclvfidd  Balsdr  and  Sanj&n.) 


Dhaval. 

I 

Nerioshano-. 


Movad. 

I 

KhttshmastA. 

1 . 

K HO  J ATT  A. 

BahamaniAr. 

I 

Khorshed. 


BahamaniAr. 
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Different  branches  of  the  original  family  have  distributed  the 
Parsi  settlements  in  Gujarat  into  districts  or  charges  in  one  of  which 
the  members  of  each  branch  alone  may  serve  as  priests.  Over  the 
priests  of  certain  districts  or  divisions  is  a high  priest  called  Dastur, 
literally  Director;,  whose  office  is  hereditary  passing  to  the  eldest 
son.  The  high  priest  does  not  leave  his  head-quarters  to  visit  the 
priests  under  his  charge  but  hears  and  settles  any  complaints  against 
his  priests  that  are  lodged  before  him.  Though  the  descendants  of 
priests  can  alone  act  as  priests  a priest  may  either  partly  or  wholly 
employ  himself  in  secular  business.  Though  their  sons  married  the 
daughters  of  laymen  the  priests  till  lately  never  let  their  daughters 
marry  any  one  but  priests.  The  business  of  weaving  the  kusti  or 
sacred  cord  belongs  solely  to  the  women  of  the  priestly  class.  Lay 
women  are  not  allowed  to  weave  sacred  cords  and  until  the  last  few 
years  might  not  spin  the  wool  which  was  to  be  used  for  the  girdle. 
Priests  who  are  wholly  or  partially  employed  as  priests  differ  from  other 
Parsis  by  dressing  in  white  and  wearing  a full  beard.  They  are 
forbidden  to  shave  the  head  or  face  or  to  wear  even  a coloured  skull- 
cap. The  men  of  the  priestly  class  who  are  engaged  in  secular 
business  are  allowed  to  shave  the  head  and  chin  and  wear  colours  like 
laymen.  After  a priest  has  so  far  given  up  his  hereditary  position  as 
to  shave  his  head  and  wear  colours  he  is  disqualified  from  performing 
the  higher  priestly  offices,  'the  religious  functions  of  a priest  are 
to  recite  prayers  at  the  houses  of  laymen  or  of  priests  engaged  in 
secular  work,  to  recite  prayers  and  to  perform  rites  for  the  dead  in  the 
house  of  mourning  or  in  the  fire-temple  known  as  agidri , to  per- 
form rites  and  ceremonies  at  the  fire-temples  known  as  Adaran  and 
Atesh  Behram,  and  to  perform  ceremonies  at  the  investiture  of  the 
sacred  girdle  and  at  marriages,  in  fact  at  all  religious  rites  and  ceremonies. 

Priests  who,  as  a class,  are  called  Athornan  or  A'thravan  in  the  Zend 
Avesta  and  Andhiarus  or  Udrus , supposed  to  be  the  Sanskrit  vididru 
learned,  are  of  two  orders,  a lower  order  called  Herbads1  or  religious  men 
and  a higher  order  called  Mobeds  or  learned  men  that  is  full  priests. 
The  son  of  a priest,  if  he  is  otherwise  qualified,  can  become  a Herbad 
or  under-priest  between  ten  and  twelve  and  a Mobecl  between  twelve  and 
fifteen  or  twenty.  To  be  qualified  to  become  a Herbad  or  under -priest  a 
priest's  sonin  addition  to  the  parts  of  the  Zend  Avesta  he  learned  for  the 
Navazot  or  investiture  must  learn  by  heart  the  seventy-two  chapters 
or  has  of  the  Yasna  besides  some  other  portions.2  TV  hen  the  youth  has 


1 Herbad  meaning  religious  is  Pazand  (old  Persian).  The  corresponding  Pehlevi  is 
Airpat  and  the  corresponding  Zend  Aethrapati. 

5 The  portions  of  the  Zend  Avesta  that  should  be  learnt  by  a lad  in  preparation 
for  the  Navazot  or  investiture  are  : l Ashem  ; 2 Yatha;  3 Nerang  Kusti ; 4 Prayer  on  taking 
cow  urine  ; 5 Sarosh  vaj  ; 6 Prayer  at  eating  ; 7 Vaj  Peshab  ; 8 Hos-Bam  • 9 Khorshed  Niayest  ; 
10  Melier  Niayest ; 11  Tbe  five  Gelis  ; 12  Patet ; 13  Ahuramazd  Yast  • 14  Ardibe'shfc  Vast ; 15  Sarosh 
last,  Hadokht.  Generally  the  portions  marked  1 , 2,  3,  4,  5,  and  12  are  learnt  at 
this  stage.  For  the  Herbad  ceremony  in  addition  to  the  above  the  youth  should  know 
by  heart  : 16.  Maha  Niayest ; 17  Arduiehur  Niyaest ; 18  Atas  Niyaest ; 19  Sarosh  Yast ; 20  Hoine 
Yast;  21  Vanat  Yast;  22  The  seventy-two  chapters  of  the  Yasna;  23  Afringans  ; 24  Visparad  ; 
25  Siroja.  For  the  Mobed  or  full-priest  ceremony  the  candidate  should  know  the 
Vandid&d  in  addition  to  the  above. 
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learned  by  heart  the  necessary  portions  of  scripture  the  purifying  cere- 
mony called  Ndvar , that  is  new  comrade,  begins  and  lasts  for  a month. 
Forty  days  before  the  ceremony  begins,  if  the  youth  has  ever  shaved, 
he  ceases  to  shave  so  that  his  head  may  have  at  least  forty  days^  growth 
of  hair.  On  a day  chosen  as  suitable  by  the  members  of  the  family 
the  boy  goes  through  the  head-to-foot  or  Barashnum  cleansing.1  To 
perform  this  cleansing  ceremony  two  priests,  a dog,  cow’s  urine  nerang, 
bulFs  urine  nerang  din ,2 * * * * *  holy  ashes,  pomegranate  leaves,  two  nine- 
knotted  nargcir  sticks  one  ending  in  a spoon  the  other  in  an  iron  nail, 
and  some  bathing  vessels  are  required.  The  two  priests  carry  these 
articles  and  with  the  novice  and  a party  of  male  friends  and  relations 
go  to  the  Barashnum  gah  or  purifying  place.  The  purifying  place  is  an 
open  enclosure  twenty  yards  square.  The  ground  is  strewn  with  sand 
and  across  the  space  from  west  to  east  runs  a row  of  stones.  These  stones 
are  arranged  in  alternate  groups  of  three  and  five,  eleven  groups  of  three 
and  ten  groups  of  five.  When  they  reach  the  enclosure  the  priests  set 
the  nerang  and  the  bathing  vessels  in  the  south  of  the  enclosure  and 
draw  a circle  round  the  vessels.  The  friends  stand  at  some  distance 
outside  of  the  enclosure,  and,  at  another  spot,  also  outside  of  the 
enclosure,  one  of  the  priests  helps  the  priest  who  is  to  take  the 
chief  part  in  the  purifying  rite  to  undress  and  bathe.  When  he  has 
finished  helping  the  officiating  priest  the  second  priest  goes  to  the 
novice  and  sets  him  some  distance  outside  of  the  enclosure,  draws  a 
circle  round  him,  and  gives  him  a pomegranate  leaf  which  the 
novice  takes  in  his  sleeve-covered  right  hand.  The  novice  chews  the 
leaf,  swallows  some  juice,  and  spits  out  the  rest.  The  officiating  priest 
gives  the  novice  some  bulbs  urine  nerang  Ain  in  a small  copper  cup 
which  he  takes  on  his  sleeved  hand  and  sips  three  times  saying  at  each 
sip  f I drink  this  to  cleanse  my  body  and  my  soul  9 and  recites  the 
Patet  Paskemani  or  Confession  of  Sin.  The  officiating  priest  holding 
the  nail-pointed  stick  in  his  right  hand  and  the  spoon-pointed  stick 
in  his  left  hand,  goes  to  the  row  of  stones  and  facing  east  places  the 
nail-end  of  the  knotted  stick  on  the  first  or  westmost  group  of  three 
stones  and  recites  a prayer.  Then  starting  from  the  north-west 
corner  all  the  while  repeating  prayers  he  draws  with  the  knotted  nail- 
tipped  stick  a number  of  circles  round  the  whole  row  of  stones, 
and,  when  this  is  finished,  retires  into  the  circle  in  which  are  the 
urine  and  the  other  vessels.  The  second  priest  with  the  dog  posts 
himself  outside  of  and  to  the  north  of  the  enclosure  and  draws  a 
circle  round  himself  and  the  dog.  The  novice,  still  seated  in  the  circle, 
prays  to  become  of  pure  mind  pure  words  and  pure  deeds,  and  begins 
to  undress.  When  he  has  taken  off  his  clothes,  he  rises  and  seats 
himself  on  the  westmost  of  the  groups  of  five  stones  that  is  the 
second  of  the  whole  row  of  groups.  The  officiating  priest  leaving 
the  circle  in  which  the  urine  is  placed  and  holding  the  knotted  sticks 

1 Barashnum,  is  the  accusative  of  Barashnu  the  top  or  head  and  means  cleansing  the 

body  from  head  to  foot. 

a Nerangdin,  as  distinct  from  nerang  or  cow’s  urine,  is  urine  drawn  from  a perfectly 

white  bull  which  is  free  from  blemish  or  spots  and  brought  into  use  for  religious 

ceremonies  after  the  urine  has  undergone  purifying  rites  at  the  hands  of  a priest  or 

Mobed  by  mixing  it  with  crystallised  sand  called  sangreji. 
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approaches  the  novice  with  the  spoon-pointed  stick  in  his  right  hand 
and  the  nail-pointed  stick  in  his  left  hand.  The  novice  lays  his  right 
band  on  his  head,  the  priest  lays  the  spoon-pointed  stick  on  the  nov.ce’s 
right  hand,  the  novice  then  places  his  left  hand  over  the  spoon,  and  the 
priest  recites  a prayer.  When  the  prayer  is  over  the  priest  returns  to 
his  circle,  brings  from  it  some  nerang  in  the  spoon  of  the  knotted 
stick,  pours  it  on  the  novice’s  right  palm  and  returns  within  his 
circle,  dhe  novice  rubs  the  nerang  all  over  his  body  and  remains  seated 
on  the  same  group  of  stones.  The  second  priest  leads  the  dog  close  to 
the  novice  who  touches  its  left  ear  with  his  left  hand  and  the  second 
priest  and  the  dog  withdraw  into  their  circle.  The  officiating  priest 
again  issues  from  his  circle  with  the  knotted  sticks  in  his  hands, 
recites  prayers  near  the  novice,  and  motions  him  to  jump  to  the  fourth 
group  that  is  to  the  second  group  of  five  stones.  At  the  second  group 
the  ceremony  of  giving  the  nerang  and  touching  the  dog  is  repeated. 
The  novice  then  one  after  another  jumps  to  the  sixth  eighth  tenth 
and  twelfth  groups,  on  each  group,  that  is  six  times  in  all,  taking  the 
nerang  and  touching  the  dog.  When  the  novice  has  reached  the  four- 
teenth group,  the  officiating  priest,  instead  of  nerang , gives  him  eighteen 
ladlefulls  of  sand  from  the  spoon  of  the  spoon-pointed  stick.  The 
novice  rubs  the  sand  all  over  his  body  and  touches  the  dog’s  ear. 
He  then  leaps  to  the  sixteenth  group,  the  priest  thrice  gives  him 
water  from  the  spoon-pointed  stick  which  the  novice  rubs  all  over 
his  body,  touches  the  dog’s  ear,  and  leaps  to  the  eighteenth  group  of 
stones.  He  again  receives  water,  touches  the  dog’s  ear,  and  once  more 
leaps  to  the  twentieth  group.  At  the  twentieth  group  the  novice 
once  more  receives  three  spoonfulls  of  water  and  touches  the  dog’s 
ear.  When  this  is  over  the  officiating  priest  brings  out  from  his 
circle  the  water-pot  and  from  it  thrice  pours  enough  water  over  the 
novice’s  head  to  enable  him  to  wash  himself  thoroughly.  He  then 
returns  into  his  circle.  The  second  priest  brings  up  the  dog  and  for 
the  last  time  the  novice  touches  the  dog’s  left  ear  with  his  left  hand. 
The  dog  is  then  taken  away.  The  officiating  priest  aga'n  comes  out 
of  his  circle,  sprinkles  water  over  the  clothes  which  the  novice  has 
to  wear,  washes  the  novice’s  left  hand  which  had  touched  the  dog’s 
ear,  and  retires  to  his  circle.  The  novice  dresses  himself,  throws  the 
sacred  cord  over  his  shoulder,  and  puts  on  his  long  coat  and  turban. 
He  then  lays  the  palm  of  his  left  hand  covered  with  his  coat  sleeve  on 
his  left  shoulder,  covers  the  hand  with  the  flap  of  his  long  coat,  and 
the  officiating  priest  coming  out  of  his  circle  places  over  the  covered 
hand  the  spoon*  pointed  stick  which  again  the  novice  covers  with  the 
sleeved  right  hand.  The  officiating  priest  laying  the  spoon-pointed 
stick  on  the  novice’s  left  shoulder  recites  a prayer  in  the  second  part  of 
which  the  novice  joins.  Then  the  officiating  priest  makes  the  novice 
recite  the  words  ‘ Impurity  is  destroyed,  the  body  is  cleansed,  the  soul 
is  purified,  the  dog  is  pure,  and  the  priest  is  holy.’  The  priest  takes 
the  spoon-pointed  stick  from  the  novice’s  shoulder  who  ends  the 
ceremony  by  winding  the  sacred  cord  round  his  waist. 

The  novice  is  then  taken  to  the  daremeher  or  smaller  fire-temple 
which  has  a large  hall  set  apart  for  novices.  In  this  hall  the  novice  is 
given  a bed  and  forbidden  to  touch  any  person  or  article.  He  has  to 
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offer  a prayer  at  each  of  tlie  five  gehs  or  watches.  Ue  is  given  only 
two  meals  a day,  oue  between  nine  and  ten  in  the  morning  the  other 
about  five  in  the  evening  and  except  at  those  meals  he  is  not  allowed  to 
touch  water.  In  this  way  he  passes  nine  nights  in  retreat.  On  the 
fourth  seventh  and  tenth  day  he  is  made  to  bathe  and  is  given  a change 
of  clothes  and  on  the  tenth  he  is  taken  home.  After  a day  or  two  the 
young  priest  again  repairs  to  the  place  of  purification  to  be  purified  a 
second  time.  The  second  purification  is  undergone  for  the  salvation 
of  some  man  or  woman,  either  dead  or  alive,  either  a relation  or  a 
stranger.  Zoroastrians  believe  that  any  one  in  whose  name  a priest  is 
made  is  purified  from  sin,  and  people  pay  from  Es.500  to  Rs.  1000 
to  have  a priest  made  in  their  name.  The  second  purification  lasts 
the  same  time  and  is  marked  by  the  same  details  as  the  first.  On 
the  tenth  day  the  young  priest  returns  home  and  there  passes  five  full 
days  in  seclusion  and  religious  devotion.  On  the  morning  of  the  sixth 
day  a party  of  friends  and  relations  are  called  and  sprinkled  with 
rosewater  and  presented  with  flowers.  Between  eight  and  nine  the 
young  priest  bathes  and  puts  on  a suit  of  new  white  clothes,  a long 
white  coat  with  a white  waistband  white  turban  and  a shawl  thrown 
over  his  shoulders.  He  holds  in  his  right  hand  a mace  of  silver  or  cop- 
perbrass  and  escorted  by  priests  and  friends  starts  for  the  Daremeher  or 
smaller  fire-temple.  At  the  fire-temple  the  novice  is  presented  before  a 
High  Priest,  who  permits  him  to  undergo  the  final  sacerdotal  ceremonies. 

The  novice  is  then  given  in  charge  of  two  priests.  He  lays 
aside  his  overcoat  shawl  and  mace,  recites  the  sacred-cord  prayer, 
and  passes  into  the  inner  room  of  the  temple.  In  the  inner 
room  are  three  stone  stools  one  of  which  is  set  as  a seat  for  the 
novice  and  on  one  of  the  other  two,  vessels  are  arranged  and  on  the 
other  which  is  some  distance  in  front  is  a metal  urn  holding  burning 
fire.  The  novice  while  reciting  a prayer  is  made  to  wash  and  clean 
the  fire-urn  stool,  and  is  then  taken  to  his  stone  seat,  where,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  two  priests,  he  uses  the  articles  arranged  in  front  of 
him  in  performing  the  ceremony  called  Yasna.  The  Yasna  lasts 
about  two  hours  and  while  it  is  going  on  the  people  leave.  When  the 
Yasna  is  over  the  young  priest  recites  some  more  prayers  and  is  given 
a light  meal.  He  passes  the  rest  of  that  day  in  prayer  and  meditation 
in  a retired  spot.  On  the  two  following  days  and  in  the  morning  of 
the  fourth  day  he  goes  through  the  same  ceremonies  as  on  the  first. 
During  these  three  days  he  is  not  forbidden  to  touch  anything  or  any 
person,  but  he  is  given  only  one  light  meal  a day,  because  should  he  over- 
eat himself  and  be  sick  or  otherwise  defiled  he  is  called  JSabiYi  or  a nonen- 
tity and  for  the  rest  of  his  life  is  disqualified  from  becoming  a priest. 
On  the  fourth  day  his  relations  and  friends  bring  him  home  and  from 
this  day  he  ranks  as  a Herbad  or  under-priest.1  As  an  under-priest 
he  receives  the  title  of  Ervacl,  which  is  a corruption  of  Herbad,  and 
his  name  is  entered  in  the  Feherest  or  priestly  genealogies.2 
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1 In  religions  ceremonies  the  son  of  a priest  who  has  not  become  a Herbad  is  called 
Osta  that  is  one  who  has  lost  privilege,  and  a layman  is  called  Behedin  that  is  of  holy 
religion,  as  Ervad  Sheriar,  Osta  Erach,  Behedin  Bahaman. 

2 In  these  Feherest  or  priestly  genealogies  any  Herbad  can  trace  his  origin  to  th&pny 
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To  pass  from  a Ileibad  or  under-priest  to  be  a Mobed  or  full  priest, 
the  youth,  who  has  generally  been  two  or  three  years  a Herbad  and 
is  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  old,  has  to  learn  the  Yandidad.  After  he 
is  duly  qualified  in  the  necessary  parts  of  the  Zend  Avesta  the  Herbad 
goes  to  the  Barashnumgah  or  place  of  purification,  goes  through  the 
Barashnum  or  cleansing  with  the  same  details  as  in  cleansing  for  ad- 
mission to  be  a Herbad.  On  the  tenth  day  after  the  cleansing  is  over, 
bathed  and  dressed  in  new  clothes,  he  goes  through  the  Yasna  cere- 
mony at  the  DaremeJier  with  the  same  details  as  during  the  novice's 
four  days  preparation  for  the  Herbadship.  On  the  night  of  the  tenth 
day  from  midnight  till  morning  the  candidate  recites  or  reads  aloud  the 
Vaudidad  Bade  or  Vandidid  Code  which  includes  the  Yasna,  Yandidad, 
and  Visparad.  On  this  occasion  all  the  vessels  are  arranged  on  the 
stone  stool  in  front  of  the  candidate  and  are  used  during  the  rites  and 
the  fire  is  kept  burning  on  the  third  stone  stool  further  in  front. 
On  the  day  after  these  rites  are  completed  the  candidate  has  gained 
the  rank  of  a Mobed  or  learned  man.  He  is  now  fully  qualified  to 
perform  religious  rites  and  ceremonies  at  the  DaremeJier  or  smaller 
fire-temple,  and  all  other  functions  of  a priest.  He  is  now  said  to  be 
a Mobed  with  barashnum,  that  is  in  a state  of  purity.  He  must 
never  be  bareheaded  and  never  shave  his  head  or  face.  If  his  turban 
happens  to  fall  off,  or  if  he  travels  by  rail  or  sea  his  barashnum  or 
state  of  purity  ends  and  he  is  unable  to  perform  rites  and  ceremonies 
in  the  fire-temple  till  he  again  goes  through  the  cleansing  ceremony 
in  the  place  of  purification  and  passes  nine  nights  in  retreat  at  the 
smaller  fire-temple  and  performs  the  Ya sna  ceremony  on  the  morning 
of  the  tenth.  Resides  to  purify  himself  a Mobed  who  is  paid  to  do 
it  sometimes  goes  through  the  cleansing  rite  for  the  salvation  of 
some  man  or  woman  among  the  laity.  While  a priest  is  in  a state  of 
purity  he  must  lead  a strictly  pure  life  and  must  eat  no  food  cooked 
and  drink  no  water  drawn  by  any  one  but  a man  or  woman  of  the 
priestly  class. 

According  to  the  Ravayefs  or  Persian  precepts  the  perfect  priest 
must  be  Avije  Him  that  is  of  pure  life,  Asnidhe  kherad  of  high 
talent,  Din  asp  nary  an  devoted  to  religion,  Yazdan  manidar  mind- 
ful of  God,  Mino  vinashne  fixed  on  the  next  wrorld,  Pah  manashne 
pure  in  mind,  Past  gavashne  true  of  speech,  Kherdi  kunashne  wise 
in  act,  Yozdathre  tan  holy  in  body  that  is  free  from  bodily  defects, 
Shiva  hezuan  of  sweet  speech,  Narm  Nash  a distinct  reciter,  Rast 
Aves  ta  a correct  reader  of  the  Avesta,  Pddiab  Sdzeshne  an 
observer  of  cleanliness,  Hiv  nirang  learned  in  the  ritual,  and  Ndver 
jivam  devoted  to  religious  practices. 

A man  with  any  bodily  defect  or  disease,  who  is  hunchbacked,  of 
defective  sight  or  hearing  or  afflicted  with  leprosy  or  itch  is  disquali- 
fied from  being  a priest,  and  is  forbidden  to  go  through  the  Murtab 
or  Mobed-making  ceremony. 


t'helieriar.  The  following  genealogy  of  a Navs&vi  Herbad  is  given  as  an  example : 
Khorshed,  Nosherwan,  Baclni,  Horuiazd,  Bacha,  Manek,  Noshervvan,  Horn,  Rustam, 
Horn,  Faredun,  K;lnd,  Horn,  Mdhidr,  Clmniar,  Vaccha’,  Asa,  Faredun,  Horn,  Bama- 
nidr,  Khorshed,  Bamani&r,  Khojestd,  Khusmasta.,  Mgvad,  Neriosang,  Dhaval,  th&pur, 
Sheheridr, 
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SECTION  VIII.— CUSTOMS. 

The  chief  ceremonial  occasions  in  a Gujardt  Parsi  family  are  first 
pregnancies,  births,  sacred  cord-girdings,  marriages,  and  deaths. 

The  first  ceremony  connected  with  a Parsi  girPs  first  pregnancy  is 
the  Panchmasin  or  fifth-month  ceremony.  On  a lucky  day  in  the 
fifth  month  her  husband's  parents  present  the  girl  with  new  clothes 
worth  Rs.  20  to  Rs.  50,  or  in  poor  families  with  Rs.  3 to  Rs.  7 in  cash. 
A more  important  pregnancy  ceremony  called  Agami  takes  place  in 
the  seventh  month.  At  an  hour  in  the  morning  or  evening  of  some 
Thursday  or  Sunday  in  the  seventh  month  which  a Hindu  or  Parsi 
astrologer  has  fixed  as  lucky,  female  friends  and  kinswomen  meet  in 
the  front  hall  of  the  husband's  house.  In  the  centre  of  the  hall  lucky 
chalk-marks  are  drawn  and  inside  of  the  marks  is  set  a low  "wooden 
stool  made  without  metal  nails.  The  girl  stands  on  the  stool  and  puts 
on  the  new  clothes  which  her  husband’s  parents  have  presented  her. 
The  clothes  include  a silk  robe  sari,  silk  trousers,  a sacred  shirt  sadra , 
a sacred  girdle  kusti , a headcloth,  a bodice  or  polka,  and  new  shoes 
together  worth  Rs.  30  to  Rs.  100.  Garlands  generally  of  daisies  and 
roses  are  thrown  round  her  neck  and  her  brow  is  marked  with  red 
powder  in  which  grains  of  rice  are  stuck.  When  the  girl  is  dressed 
the  women  who  have  dressed  her  throw  rice  over  her  head  and  bless 
her.  In  blessing  the  girl  the  women  perform  the  salutation  known  as 
Ovanna  or  (Evil)  Removing:  In  making  this  salutation  women  spread 
the  fingers  over  the  head  and  face  of  the  person  to  be  blessed,  raise  their 
fingers  to  their  temples,  and  crack  their  finger  joints.  Then  the  girl's 
mother-in-law  or  sister-in-law  fills  her  lap  with  sweet-balls,  a cocoanut, 
dried  dates,  almonds,  and  betelnuts  and  betel-leaves  mixed  with  sesame 
seed  and  lemon  bijora  or  pomegranate.  Carrying  these  things  in  her 
lap  accompanied  by  female  friends  and  kinswomen  and  followed  by 
trays  of  sweet-balls  and  a basket  of  wheat,  the  girl  goes  to  her 
parents'  house.  At  the  threshold  her  mother  or  some  other  elderly 
woman  waves  round  her  head  a copper  or  brass  plate  with  rice  and 
water  in  it,  throws  the  contents  at  her  feet,  breaks  an  egg  and  a 
cocoanut,  and  welcomes  her  to  the  house.  In  entering  the  house  the 
girl  steps  with  her  right  foot  first.  She  empties  the  sweetmeats 
cocoanut  dates  and  fruit  out  of  her  lap  into  a winnowing  fan,  and, 
with  a lamp  in  one  hand  and  a goblet  of  water  in  the  other,  passes  to 
the  lying-in  room  which  has  been  made  ready  for  her,  and,  with  the 
object  of  driving  evil  spirits  out  of  the  room,  goes  round  it  seven  times 
pouring  water  all  the  time.  Sweetmeats  are  given  to  the  girl  and  the 
women  who  came  with  her,  who  taste  them  and  return  with  the  girl 
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to  her  husband's  house.  About  half  an  hour  after  they  are  gone,  a 
second  party  starts  from  the  girl's  mother's  house  with  a complete  suit 
of  clothes  for  the  girl's  husband  worth  Rs.  10  to  Rs.  50.  The  party 
are  received  at  the  threshold  of  the  husband's  house  in  the  same  way 
as  the  girl  was  received  at  her  mother's  threshold.  rlhey  hand  over 
the  dress,  taste  the  sweets,  and  return.  Prom  both  houses  sweets  are 
sent  to  friends  and  kinspeople.  Some  families  also  ask  male  and  female 
friends  to  dinner  and  spend  the  day  as  a holiday. 

When  her  time  of  delivery  draws  near  the  young  wife  goes  to. her 
father's  house.  A midwife,  who  is  generally  a Hindu  of  the  Hajam 
or  barber  caste,  is  sent  for  and  the  girl  is  taken  into  the  lying-in 
room  and  laid  on  an  iron  cot.  When  the  child  is  born  the  midwife 
cuts  the  navel  cord  and  the  cord  and  after-birth  are  placed  in  an 
earthen  pot  and  buried.  The  child  is  at  once  sprinkled  with  water 
and  the  exact  hour  of  its  birth  carefully  noted.  A metal-plate  is 
beaten  close  to  its  right  ear  and  water  in  which  a twig  of  the 
Persian  hom 1 Asclepias  acida  or  Sarcostemma  viminale  bush  has 
been  dipped  is  sweetened  with  sugar  and  dropped  into  the  child’s 
mouth.  As  soon  as  the  child  is  born  a messenger  starts  to  carry  the 
news  to  the  father.  The  birth  of  a male  child  being  always  most 
desired,  as  soon  as  a male  babe  is  born,  any  of  the  relations  or  friendly 
neighbours  or  servants  hasten  to  convey  the  glad  news  to  the  father 
who  according  to  his  means  or  the  joy  he  feels  gives  the  messenger  a 
rupee  or  more.  When  they  hear  that  a child  is  born  the  husband's 
mother  and  some  of  his  kinswomen  go  to  the  girl’s.  The  husband's 
mother  throws  three  to  nine  rupees  on  the  girl's  bed  and  distributes 
mone}r  among  the  servants.  The  girl's  parents  present  the  husband's 
mother  with  a robe  and  she  returns  home.  If  the  parents  are  longing 
for  a son  and  if  the  child  is  a boy,  as  scon  as  he  is  born  the  boy  is 
handed  to  the  nurse  and  hidden,  and  instead  of  the  child  some  covvdung 
is  shown  to  the  mother.2  The  boy  is  then  laid  on  a winnowing 
fan  and  is  bought  from  the  nurse  for  Rs.  lj  and  handed  to  his 
mother.  At  the  same  time  the  nurse  bores  both  his  ears  with  the  end 
of  an  unhusked  grain  of  rice.  For  five  days  after  a birth  the  mother 
is  fed  on  light  food  and  the  child  on  sugar  and  water.  On  the  second 
day  after  the  birth  a trayfull  of  sugarcandy  among  which  five  or 
seven  rupees  are  laid  are  sent  from  the  husband  to  the  mother. 
On  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day,  in  the  mother's  parents’  house  five 


1 Horn  water  is  prepared  in  tlie  smaller  fire  temple  or  Agiari  by  beating  in  water, 
accompanied  with  recitations  of  texts,  twigs  of  the  Persian  hom  Asclepias  acida 
plant.  The  early  Persians  believed  that  the  hom  gave  great  energy  to  body  and  mind. 
An  angel  is  believed  to  preside  over  the  plant  and  the  Horn  yast  is  devoted  to  its 
praises.  The  Persian  hom  is  believed  to  be  the  same  as  the  famous  intoxicant  the  Vedic 
soma. 

2 Elderly  P«irsi  women  say  that  this  is  done  to  prevent  the  mother  from  going  into 
paroxysms  of  joy  or  hysterics.  This  may  also  be  done  to  guard  the  boy  against  the 
evil  eye  and  evil  spirits.  The  object  of  showing  the  mother  cowdung  probably  is  that 
any  evil  which  there  may  be  in  her  glance  may  be  driven  out  by  the  spirit-scaring 
cow’dung.  With  this  practice  of  making  a person  look  at  cowdung  apparently  as  an 
evil-eye- scarer  compare  the  Hindu  mother’s  remark  to  any  one  who  overpraises,  or  as  the 
Scotch  say  forespeaks,  their  child,  ‘ Look  at  your  foot,  it  is  covered  with  excrement.’ 
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kinds  of  vegetables  or  bliajis  are  cooked  with  or  without  eggs  or  sheep’s 
brain,  fowls,  small  round  chappdtis  or  cakes,  and  sweet  preparations 
of  dry-ginger  and  wheat.  These  things  are  laid  near  the  mother's 
bed  in  the  dishes  in  which  they  were  cooked.  Five  cakes  are  set  at 
the  foot  of  each  of  the  four  bedposts,  live  are  thrown  on  the  bed,  and 
a little  of  the  cooked  food  is  set  in  the  mother’s  dish.  Then  betel 
dry  dates  rice  and  red  powder  are  dropped  into  the  mother’s  hands. 
The  mother  takes  some  redpowder  and  with  it  marks  her  brow,  the 
legs  of  her  cot,  and  the  legs  of  the  child's  iron  cradle.  After  this 
a kinswoman  drops  frankincense  on  a li re-urn  and  declares  that  the 
fifth  day  or  joachori  ceremony  is  over.  Large  quantities  of  all  the 
cooked  things  arranged  in  separate  dishes  are  sent  to  the  husband's. 
In  some  families,  especially  in  villages,  the  mother  is  bathed  from  head 
to  foot  on  the  fifth  day.  If  for  any  reason  this  ceremony  is  not 
performed  on  the  fifth  day  it  is  performed  on  the  tenth,  and  called 
daxori.  On  the  fifth  or  other  convenient  day  an  astrologer,  who  is 
either  a Brahman  or  a Parsi  priest,  is  called  and  told  the  hour  of  the 
child's  birth.  On  hearing  the  hour  the  astrologer  draws  chalk-marks 
on  a wooden  hoard  and  tells  the  parents  several  names  any  of  which 
will  prove  lucky  to  the  child.  The  parents  generally  choose  one  of  the 
names  mentioned  by  the  astrologer.  But  if  they  are  much  set  on  some 
family  name,  they  sometimes  call  the  child  by  it,  though  the  astrologer 
did  not  mention  it.1  On  the  night  of  the  sixth  day  lucky  chalk-masks 
are  drawn  at  the  head  of  the  mother’s  bed,  a nailless  stool  is  set  over  the 
marks,  and  on  the  stool  is  placed  a tray  with  a eocoanut  some  rice  and 
letel  and  a blank  paper  an  inkstand  and  a reedpen  that  the  goddess 
Chhathi  or  Sathi  that  is  Mother  Sixth,  may  write  the  child’s  destiny. 
On  the  tenth  a tray  of  sugar-cakes  is  sent  from  the  husband's  to  the 
mother.  Within  twrenty  days  of  the  birth  presents  called  vadhcvo 
are  sent  from  the  husband's,  consisting  chiefly  of  money  to  meet  the 
charges  to  which  the  wife’s  family  have  been  put,  dresses  for  the  child, 
and  materials  for  a feast,  spices,  fowls,  liquor,  honey,  and  mutton, 
varying  in  value  from  Ks.  15  to  Rs.  100.  Up  to  the  fortieth  day 
the  mother  is  kept  in  the  lying-in  room  carefully  tended  but  not 
allowed  to  move  or  touch  anything.  On  the  night  after  the  fortieth 
day,  the  mother  is  bathed  and  purified  and  allowed  to  move  among 
the  peoj^le  of  the  house.  The  sacred  shirt  and  cord  she  wore  at  the 
time  of  the  birth  are  buried,  and  all  the  furniture  of  the  lying-in 
room  except  the  iron  bedstead  and  cradle  is  given  to  people  of  the 
sweeper  caste.  Before  the  child  is  six  months  old,  and  generally 
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1 The  names  are  either  Persian  or  Hindu.  The  commonest  Fersian  names  for  hoys 
are  Ardeshir,  Bamonji,  Beheramji,  Hormasji,  Jehangir,  Kharsetji,  Nasurwanji,  and 
Sorabji ; and  for  girls  GulMi,  Khurshedbai,  MeherMi,  Pirozb&i,  and  Shirinbai.  The 
commonest  Hindu  names  for  boys  are  Bhikh3ji,  Daddbhai,  Dhanjibhai,  Dossabhai, 
Kuvarji,  M&nekji,  and  Ratanji ; and  for  girls  Mithibai,  Kataubtii,  Rupabdi,  and  Son^bai. 

Every  P&rsi  male,  when  addressed  in  full,  has  three  names,  as  Pestonji  Rastomji 
Ghandi,  Pestonji  being  the  personal  name,  Rastomji  the  father’s  name,  and  Ghandi 
literally  grocer,  the  family  name,  which  is  generally  taken  from  some  craft  or  calling 
and  which  may  be  changed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  family.  Like  the  men  P&rsi  women 
have  three  names,  their  personal  name  and  their  father’s  name  and  surname  till  they 
marry,  and  after  marriage  the  husband’s  name  and  surname.  Unlike  a Hindu  woman  a 
P&rsi  woman  does  not  change  her  personal  name  when  she  marries. 
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before  the  end  of  the  first  forty  days,  an  astrologer,  either  a Farsi 
priest  or  a Brahman,  is  asked  to  prepare  a horoscope.  The  horoscope, 
which  is  a roll  of  paper  about  nine  inches  wide  and  ten  feet  long, 
costs  Re.  1 to  Rs.  2,  is  kept  with  great  care  in  a box  or  press,  and, 
before  a marriage  is  fixed,  is  compared  with  the  horoscope  of  the  other 
party  to  the  engagement.  Before  any  important  undertaking  the 
horoscope  is  read  over  to  see  what  are  the  owner's  lucky  days  and 
times  of  life,  and,  if  the  owner  falls  seriously  ill,  the  horoscope  is 
examined  to  see  whether  he  wid  get  better  or  die.1  In  the  third  or 
fifth  month  after  the  birth  of  her  child  the  mother  goes  to  her  husband's 
house,  taking  from  her  father  dresses  and  toys  for  the  child,  a wooden 
cradle  and  bedding,  and  sugar-cakes  and  a basket  of  wheat.  This 
presentation  is  called  Joripori  literally  meaning  cradle  and  its  appurten- 
ances. On  this  day,  or  soon  after,  two  ceremonies  called  Vatti  and 
Chokidar  are  performed  by  way  of  thanksgiving.  The  palli  consists 
of  preparing  sweet-balls  and  in  the  morning  or  evening  carrying  some 
to  the  sea  or  river  side  and  throwing  them  into  the  water  with  a 
cocoanut  sugarcandy  and  flowers  as  an  offering  to  the  water  spirit. 
In  the  chokidar  ceremony  turmeric  and  redpowder  marks  are  drawn 
on  a wall  of  the  room  in  which  the  ceremony  is  to  be  performed  and  in 
front  of  the  marks  small  heaps  of  rice  pulse  and  wheat  are  laid  along 
a large  low  bench  ; goblets  filled  with  water  are  brought  by  married 
unwidowed  girls  and  set  near  each  heap  in  two  or  three  piles,  each  pile 
topped  with  a cocoanut ; and  near  the  waterpots  are  laid  red  yarn, 
betel,  dry  dates,  jasmin  oil,  and  redpowder.  Four  young  unmarried 
boys  or  girls,  bathed  and  cle in-dressed,  are  seated  in  a row  in  front  of  the 
bench,  jasmin  oil  is  rubbed  on  their  hands,  their  brows  are  marked  with 
redpowder,  and  red  yarn  is  wound  round  their  right  ears.  They  are 
served  with  cooked  rice  pulse  milk  and  sugar  which  has  previously  been 
offered  to  the  Mata  or  Mother  that  is  to  the  spirit  of  the  day,  by 
throwing  frankincense  on  a fire-urn  in  the  room.  The  heaps  of  grain 
are  given  to  the  poor,  and  the  other  articles  including  the  water  in  the 
goblets  are  thrown  into  the  sea  or  into  a river.  The  yellow  and  red 
wall  marks  remain  for  a week.  Families  who  have  adopted  the  new 
ideas  have  dropped  the  palli  and  chokidar  ceremonies. 

Married  women  who  have  been  barren  for  some  years  sometimes 
promise,  if  a child  is  given  them,  to  perform  certain  ceremonies.  These 
promises  are  called  goth*  or  vows.  The  chief  of  these  vows  is  the 
Beheramini  vow,  under  which,  on  the  birth  of  a child  the  woman  lives 
on  fruit  and  water  for  twelve  days  and  performs  some  of  the  following 
rites.  On  the  twelfth  day  after  the  birth  of  a child  a lamp  fed  with 
clarified  butter,  with  a tiny  yellow  flag  waving  near  it,  is  placed 
near  the  entrance  to  the  house.  In  the  room  in  which  the  child  was 
born  are  laid  in  a tray  twelve  twigs  of  the  milkbush  Opuntia 
vulgaris,  twelve  betelnuts  and  twelve  betel-leaves,  twelve  dry  dates, 
and  some  grain  soaked  in  water.  At  midnight  the  mother  with  the 
child  in  her  arms  goes  to  the  entrance  of  the  house  where  are  the  lamp 


1 Except  when  a person  dies  old  the  horoscope  is  generally  destroyed  after  its  owner’s 
death. 
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and  tlie  flag,  rubs  some  soot  which  is  given  to  her  from  the  lamp  on 
her  own  and  the  child’s  eyes  and  returns  to  her  room.  Then  each  of 
the  twelve  sets  of  the  articles  in  the  tray  are  thrown  near  twelve 
entrances  to  the  house,1 2  and  near  each  entrance  an  egg  is  broken.  This 
has  apparently  also  the  object  of  guarding  the  child  from  the  evil  eye 
and  evil  spirits.  The  child  who,  in  cases  of  vows  like  this,  has  not 
yet  been  laid  in  the  cradle  is  now  placed  in  it.  If  a woman  has 
taken  the  Khambdtini  Goth  or  vow,  as  soon  as  the  child  is  born 
a clay  image  is  set  opposite  the  mother’s  bed.  Before  suckling 
the  child,  drinking  water,  or  taking  medicine  or  food  the  mother  asks 
permission  of  the  image  to  do  so.  If  a woman  has  taken  the  Khardsni 
Goth  or  vow  on  the  sixth  day  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  the  men  of 
the  house  must  eat  with  bare  heads.  If  they  refuse  some  men  are  paid 
to  eat  with  uncovered  heads.  Some  Parsis  make  a compromise 
between  the  vow  and  their  religious  duty  by  eating  with  half  of 
the  head  bare.  When  a boy  whose  mother  has  taken  a K hards  vow 
is  married  a goat  is  killed  and  the  boy’s  brow  is  marked  with  its 
blood.  These  vows  if  once  taken  become  hereditary  in  the  male  line 
of  a family,  that  is  they  have  to  be  taken  by  the  wives  of  the  sons  and 
grandsons,  who  have  to  perform  the  rite  on  the  birth  of  every  child. 
Still  the  woman  who  performed  the  last  vow  may  at  any  time  stop  the 
practice  by  performing  palli  that  is  by  throwing  frankincense  over  a 
fire-urn,  offering  sweetmeats,  and  begging  that  her  descendants  may 
be  freed  from  the  vow.  When  the  child  enters  on  its  seventh  month 
the  sitting  or  Bosnd  ceremony  is  performed.  The  child  is  dressed  in 
a new  silk  frock  and  cap,  its  brow  is  marked  with  redpowder,  and  it 
is  made  to  sit  on  a stool  placed  on  lucky  chalk-marks.  As  it  sits  the 
child  touches  a cocoanut,  which  is  then  broken.  The  first  birthday, 
and  all  birthdays  to  a less  extent  are  days  of  joy  and  feasting,  and 
friends  and  kinspeople  send  the  child  presents. 

Parsi  boys  and  girls  are  received  into  the  Zoroastrian  faith 
between  the  age  of  seven  and  nine.  The  ceremony  which  consists  of 
clothing  the  child  with  a sacred  shirt  called  sadrcr  and  a sacred  cord 
called  kusti3  is  the  Navzot  or  making  a new  believer.  On  the  day  fixerd 
for  the  ceremony  the  house  is  set  in  order,  the  family  dress  in  their 
gayest,  and  relations  and  friends  are  called  and  treated  to  a feast.  About 
seven  in  the  morning  the  child  is  seated  on  a stone  slab,  and,  guided 
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1 If  a house  has  less  than  twelve  entrances  the  remaining  sets  are  thrown  in  corners. 

2 The  sacred  shirt  or  sadra  typifies  the  coat  of  mail  with  which  the  Zoroastrian 
withstands  the  attacks  of  the  evil  one.  It  is  of  very  thin  muslin  for  the  rich  and  of 
stronger  texture  for  the  poor  ; it  has  short  sleeves  and  falls  a little  below  the  hip.  The 
cloth  is  brought  from  the  market  and  the  shirt  is  generally  sewn  by  poor  Farsi  women. 
It  costs  6 annas  to  Rs.  3 each.  The  sacred  cord  is  of  wool  and  is  made  by  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  Parsi  priests.  A cord  costs  6 annas  to  Rs.  5. 

3 In  putting  it  on  the  cord  is  passed  three  times  round  the  child’s  waist.  At  the 
second  round  two  knots  are  tied  in  front  and  at  the  end  of  the  third  round  two  knots 
are  tied  behind.  While  tying  the  first  front  knot  the  child  says  in  his  mind  1 There"  is 
only  one  God,  and  he  is  the  creator  of  all  good  things/  When  the  second  front  knot 
is  tied  he  says  4 The  Mazdiashni  religion  is  the  true  religion/  When  the  first  back  knot 
is  tied  he  says  ‘ Zoroaster  is  the  true  prophet  of  God/  and  when  the  second  or  last  is  tied 
‘ Through  my  whole  life  I will  strive  my  utmost  to  do  what  is  good  and  right/  This 
practice  is  to  be  continued  throughout  life  by  all  every  time  the  kusti  or  cord  is  girded. 
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by  a priest , offers  a prayer,  thanking  God  for  the  gift  of  life  and  for 
the  beauty  of  the  world.  The  child  chews  a pomegranate  leaf  swallow- 
ing the  juice  which,  like  the  hom  Asclepias  acida  juice,  is  believed  to 
purify.  After  chewing  the  pomegranate  leaf  the  child  takes  three  sips 
of*  bulks  urine  nerangdin  repeating  between  each  sip  the  words  f I drink 
to  make  my  bod}7  clean  and  my  soul  holy/  The  child  then  recites  the 
Patel  or  confession  of  sin,  is  undressed,  rubbed  with  bulks  urine,  and 
bathed  with  cold  or  hot  water  warmed  by  the  priest.  When  the 
bath  or  nafian  ceremony  is  over  the  child  is  brought  into  the  hall, 
where  friends  and  kinspeople  are  seated  on  a large  carpet.  The  child 
is  set  on  a slightly  raised  central  seat  facing  the  east  dressed  in  a 
trousers  a cap  and  a muslin  shoulder  cloth.  The  officiating  priest  sits 
in  front  of  the  child  with  other  priests  on  either  side  of  him.  The 
priests  repeat  the  confession  of  sin,  the  child  joining  in  the  prayer, 
holding  the  sacred  shirt  in  its  left  hand.  When  the  ceremony  is  over 
the  senior  priest  draws  near  the  child  who  rises  and  standing  repeats 
the  words  f The  good,  just,  and  true  faith  that  has  been  sent  by 
the  Lord  to  liis  creatures  is  the  faith  which  Zarthost  has  brought. 
The  religion  is  the  religion  of  Zarthost,  the  religion  of  Ahuramazd 
given  to  Zarthost/  As  the  child  repeats  these  words  the  priest 
draws  the  shirt  over  its  head.  Then  the  child  takes  the  sacred 
woollen  cord  in  both  hands,  and  the  priest  holding  its  hands,  says 
‘ By  the  name  of  the  Lord  Ahuramazd,  the  magnificent  the  beautiful 
the  unseen  among  the  unseen,  Lord  help  us/  W hen  this  is  over 
the  priest  repeats  the  sacred-thread  prayer  in  a loud  voice,  the  child 
joining  him.  While  the  prayer  is  being  recited,  the  sacred  thread  is 
wound  round  the  child’s  waist  the  ceremony  ending  by  the  child 
repeating  the  words  ‘ Help  me  0 Lord  ! Help  me  0 Lord  ! Help  me 
O Lord  ! I am  of  the  Mazdiashni  religion,  the  Mazdiashni  religion 
taught  by  Zarthost/  The  child  is  again  seated  and  the.  cord-girding 
ends  by  the  priest  reciting  blessings  and  throwing  on  the  child’s  head 
rice  pomegranate-seed  and  cocoa-kernel. 

Village  Parsis  often  marry  their  children  while  still  in  infancy.  In 
days  gone  by  children  were  sometimes  conditionally  contracted  in 
marriage  before  they  were  born.  W7hen  two  families  agree  in  wishing 
their  children  to  marry,  they  exchange  their  children’s  horoscopes,  which 
are  sent  to  an  astrologer,  geuerally  a Parsi  priest,  who  settles  whether 
the  marriage  is  likely  to  be  fortunate.  The  offer  of  marriage  may  come 
either  from  the  boy’s  or  from  the  girl’s  family.  It  is  generally  made  by 
the  poorer  family.  If  both  families  approve  of  the  match  and  the 
stars  are  favourable  the  marriage  is  agreed  to.  Soon  after  on  a lucky 
day,  the  women  of  the  boy’s  family  go  to  the  girl’s  to  return  her 
horoscope.  They  take  with  them  a suit  of  clothes,  silver  foot  orna- 
ments1 for  the  girl,  sugarcandy,  curds,  and  fish  as  emblems  of  good 
luck,  and  present  the  dress  to  the  girl  in  front  of  a lighted  ghi- fed 
lamp  into  which  a rupee  is  dropped.  The  cost  of  the  clothes  ranges 
from  Rs.  15  to  Rs.  100  and  of  the  ornaments  from  Rs.  10  to  Rs.  75.  The 


The  foot  ornaments  symbolise  the  gir?s  passing  under  the  lordship  of  her  husband. 
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bearers  of  these  presents  are  entertained  by  the  girl’s  mother  with 
sweetmeats  and  a few  rupees  are  presented  to  each,  the  total  varying 
in  value  from  Rs.  15  to  Rs.  30.  According  to  her  means  the  girl’s 
mother  sends  her  future  son-in-law  a silver  a gold  or  a diamond  ring, 
a suit  of  clothes,  and  Rs.  5 to  Rs.  35  in  cash.  This  completes  the 
betrothal  which  though  not  legally  is  practically  binding. 

During  the  uncertain  interval  between  the  betrothal  and  the 
marriage  presents  of  fish  and  other  tokens  of  goodwill  pass  between 
the  families.  On  a lucky  day  ten  to  fifteen  days  before  the  marriage 
comes  the  turmeric-pounding  ceremony.  At  both  houses  kinswomen 
meet  and  choose  four  young  married  and  un widowed  girls  to  pound 
turmeric  and  shake  it  in  a winnowing  fan,  while  songs  are  sung. 
After  the  turmeric-pounding  the  two  families  begin  to  lay  in  stores  for 
the  marriage  feast.  The  time  between  the  turmeric-pounding  and  the 
marriage  day  is  set  apart  for  merrymaking  and  during  these  days 
no  ceremonies  are  performed  in  honour  of  the  dead.  About  eight  days 
before  the  marriage  day  comes  the  booth-building  or  manclav  ceremony. 
A Parsi  with  a shawl  or  a woman's  silk  robe  wrapped  round  his 
head  and  a redpowder  mark  on  his  brow,  digs  a pit  near  the  entrance 
to  each  house,  some  silver  and  gold  are  thrown  into  the  pit,  and  mango 
and  samri  Prosopis  spicigera  twigs  are  planted  in  it.  Red  and  yellow 
marks  are  made  on  the  wall  and  near  the  hole  frankincense  is  burned  and 
songs  are  sung.  Either  before  or  after  the  turmeric-pounding,  sometimes 
even  on  the  marriage  day,  the  Adarni  or  inviting  ceremony  is  performed. 
On  the  adarni  day  the  mother  of  the  boy  with  kinswomen  and  friends 
and  with  music  goes  to  the  girTs  and  dresses  the  girl  in  clothes  and 
ornaments.  The  girl’s  mother  entertains  the  party  wTh  sweat  meats 
and  presents  the  boy’s  near  kinswomen  with  dresses.  Afcer  they  leave, 
a party  of  kinswomen  and  friends  set  out  from  the  girl’s  with 
clothes  for  the  boy  who  in  return  presents  the  girl’s  mother  with  a 
dress.  Nest  day  the  girl’s  mother  returns  this  dress  to  the  boy’s 
mother  accompanying  it  with  a few  rupees,  as  it  is  thought  wrong  for 
the  girl’s  parents  to  receive  presents  from  the  boy’s  side.  On  the  third 
day  before  the  wedding  a suit  of  clothes  and  a large  silver  coin,  a 
Persian  rihal,  a Mexican  dollar,  or  a fi ^e-franc  piece,  are  sent  to  the 
bride,  who  wears  the  coin  round  her  neck  till  the  marriage  ceremonies 
are  over.  Towards  evening  the  women  of  the  family  seat  the  boy 
and  girl  in  front  of  their  respective  houses,  rub  them  with  the  turmeric 
which  was  pounded  fifteen  days  before,  and  bathe  them  with  fresh 
water.  When  the  bathing  is  over  they  are  seated  on  a wooden  nail-less 
stool,  are  lifted  into  the  house  by  four  married  and  unwidowed  girls, 
and  carried  seven  tunes  round  the  lucky  chalk-marks  in  the  centre 
of  the  hall.  A basin  filled  with  clarified  butter  and  raw  sugar  is  held 
near  them,  frankincense  is  burnt  before  them,  and  they  are  asked 
to  foretell  what  the  various  grains  will  cost  during  the  year.  If  the 
bridegroom  and  bride  are  grown  up,  the  bridegroom’s  turban  or  the 
bride’s  robe  or  sdri  is  laid  on  the  wooden  stool  and  carried  round 
the  chalk-marks.  Next  evening,  in  their  own  houses,  the  boy  and 
the  girl  are  again  seated  on  stools  and  piles  of  sugar  cakes  and 
sweetbuns  or  polls  are  laid  in  front  of  them  and  yarn  is  wound 
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round  them.  The  sugar  cakes  and  buns  are  handed  round  among 
friends  and  relations.  A small  dish  of  ichichri  mixed  rice  and  pulse  is 
cooked  and  in  the  mixture  a lighted  wick  fed  with  clarified  butter 
is  set  and  placed  near  the  boy  or  the  girl.  The  feet  of  the  boy 
or  of  the  girl  are  made  to  rest  on  an  earthen  dish  in  which  are  a 
cowdung  cake,  a rice-biscuit  sario,  and  a gram-biscuit  papat.  Along 
with  four  married  girls  the  boy  and  the  girl  are  made  to  eat  mixed 
rice  and  pulse  khichri  and  gram  biscuits.  As  they  rise  they  are 
made  to  break  the  earthen  dish  under  their  feet ; the  wick  in  the 
pulse  and  rice  dish  is  put  out,  and  the  pulse  and  rice  is  made  into  a 
ball  and  eaten  by  women  as  a cure  for  barrenness.  The  next  day  is 
spent  in  religious  rites  and  ceremonies  performed  by  priests  or  Mobeds 
in  honour  of  ancestral  spirits  who  are  called  to  bless  the  marriage.  At 
the  same  time  five  seven  or  nine  clay  jars  filled  with  water  are  set 
in  a row  marked  with  yellow  and  red,  and  crowned  with  rice-biscuits 
gram-biscuits  and  sugared  wheat-cakes.  Some  of  the  women  hold  a 
new  sari  or  silk  robe  over  the  pots.  One  of  the  women  beats  a copper 
dish,  and,  calling  them  by  name  asks  the  ancestral  spirits  to  attend. 
One  woman  comes  running  in  barking  like  a dog.  The  other  women 
drive  her  away,  and  with  fun  and  laughing  eat  all  the  things  they  can 
lay  their  hands  on. 

On  the  fourth  day  the  marriage  ceremony  is  performed.  During 
these  four  days,  if  the  families  are  rich,  or  only  on  the  marriage 
day  if  they  are  poor,  large  parties  of  friends  and  kinspeople  are 
asked  to  d’ne  and  sup.  On  the  day  before  the  feast  the  women  of  the 
family  go  to  their  female  friends  and  ask  them  to  join  the  marriage 
ceremonies  and  f eastings.  The  men  are  called  by  a priest,  who  with  a 
list  of  names  goes  from  house  to  house  and  gives  the  invitation. 
Near  relations  and  leading  members  of  the  community  are  visited  and 
invited  by  the  father  or  some  member  of  the  family.  In  towns 
some  families  send  printed  notes  of  invitation.  At  dawn  on  the 
wedding  day  the  women  of  both  families  sit  in  their  houses  on  a 
carpet,  singing  songs  describing  the  festivities  and  asking  blessings.1 


1 The  following  is  the  substance  of  one  of  the  most  popular  marriage  songs  : 

O maidens,  the  luck-bringing  sun  has  risen  ; he  has  risen  on  our  joyful  garden  ; he  has 
risen  at  the  gates  of  God.  Now  the  cool  west  wind  brings  blessings,  and  the  luck- 
bringing  sun  shines  over  the  Fire-Temple,  over  the  sea,  over  the  gates  of  the  father  and 
father-in-law,  over  the  marriage  porch,  over  the  children  and  grandchildren,  over  the 
married  women,  over  the  whole  families  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  over  the  neighbours 
and  the  streets  and  suburbs,  over  sovereign  and  subjects,  over  governors  and  officials, 
over  mother-earth  and  over  mountains  and  hills.  With  fresh  champa  and  jasmin,  with 
trays  of  pearls  rice  and  redpowder,  we  welcome  the  sun  and  the  west  wind.  How  do 
we  know  that  the  joyful  west  wind  blows  ? By  the  note  of  the  Jcoel  on  the  mango-tree, 
by  the  song  of  the  women  in  the  house,  by  the  noise  of  fifes  and  drums  in  the  marriage 
porch,  by  the  music  of  the  flute  in  the  woods,  by  the  clashing  of  cymbals  in  the  marriage 
porch,  by  the  pearls  strewn  at  the  threshold,  and  by  the  trays  full  of  champa  flowers 
and  crysantliemums.  Now  in  the  large  hall  where  are  trays  of  cliamjpa  flowers  and 
crysanthemums  the  father  of  the  bride  comes,  the  priests  recite  prayers,  and  the  bride’s 
father  gives  alms  and  offers  bright  rupees.  The  mother  of  the  bride  wears  a necklace  of 
nine  strings  and  the  priest  recites  prayers  over  the  bride  and  bridegroom  ; the  bride’s 
mother  gives  the  priests  presents  of  rupees  and  shawls  and  scarfs.  The  bride’s  mother 
gives  coins  shawls  scarfs  turbans  rich  robes  and  necklaces  to  the  son-in-law  and  his  father 
and  mother.  In  the  evening  the  porch  is  adorned  with  sugarcandy  betelnuts  and  leaves 
dry  dates  and  rice.  Nobles,  merchants,  and  bankers  attend  and  honour  the  wedding. 
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At  their  homes  the  bride  and  bridegroom  undergo  the  same  purifica- 
tion as  when  they  were  invested  with  the  sacred  shirt  and  cord.  At 
both  houses  carpets  are  laid  and  rows  of  benches  are  set  in  the 
streets  and  neighbouring  verandas.  About  four  in  the  afternoon 
the  male  guests  dressed  in  white  robes  reaching  to  their  feet  and 
girt  round  the  waist  with  a long  white  cloth,  begin  to  come  and 
take  their  seats  on  the  carpets  and  benches.  While  the  guests  are 
gathering,  a party  of  women  come  from  the  bride's  to  the  bride- 
groom's, one  of  them  bearing  in  a large  tray  presents  of  clothes  and  a 
silver  or  copper-brass  hair-comb  and  a pot  of  curds,  and  another 
carrying,  one  over  the  other,  three  water-pots  filled  with  water,  the 
topmost  crowned  by  a cocoanut.  The  water  pots  and  the  cocoanut  are 
marked  with  red  and  yellow  powder.  This  procession  is  called  sopdra. 
WThile  they  stand  at  the  door  of  the  house  the  bridegroom's  mother  or 
some  other  near  relation  waves  over  the  head  of  the  present-bringer  a 
small  tray  filled  with  water  and  with  a few  grains  of  rice  in  it,  throws 
the  water  at  her  feet  and  breaks  an  egg  and  a cocoanut.  When  they 
have  entered  the  bridegroom  is  called  to  dip  his  fingers  in  the  water 
goblets,  and  while  he  dips  them  he  drops  one  to  five  rupees  in  the  water 
which  belong  to  the  bride’s  sister.  The  women  give  and  receive  pre- 
sents and  return  to  the  bride’s.  Between  five  and  six  in  the  evening 
the  male  guests  who  have  met  at  the  bridegroom's  with  native  music, 
and  sometimes  in  the  larger  towns  with  music  played  on  European 
instruments,  follow  the  bridegroom  and  the  high  priest  to  the  bride's. 
Before  the  party  starts  a fisherwoman  appears  and  holds  a fish  near  the 
bridegroom  for  good  luck,  and  for  her  service  is  given  a few  rupees. 
When  the  bridegroom  begins  to  move  a cocoanut  a few  sugar-cakes  and 
dry  dates  are  waved  round  his  head  and  thrown  away.  The  bridegroom, 
who  is  called  Var-Raja  or  the  marriage  chief,  is  dressed  in  new  clothes, 
a Masulipatam  cloth  turban,  a long  white  robe  falling  to  his  ankles 
with  a strip  of  white  cloth  about  a foot  broad  wound  many  times  round 
his  waist,  a shawl  thrown  over  his  left  arm,  a garland  of  flowers 
round  his  neck,  a red  mark  on  his  brow,  and  a bouquet  and  cocoanut  in 
his  right  hand.  Sometimes  the  bridegroom  goes  to  the  bride’s  on  horse- 
back, his  place  in  the  procession  being  after  the  male  and  before  the 
female  guests.  The  female  guests  follow  the  men,  the  bridegroom's 
mother  leading  them  holding  in  her  hands  a large  brass  or  silver  salver 
containing  a paro  or  paper- cone  of  sugarcakes  betelnuts  and  leaves 
dry  dates  and  rice  with  a suit  of  clothes  for  the  bride  and  jewels 
generally  worth  Rs.  300  to  Rs.  1000.  At  every  street  corner,  to 
appease  evil  spirits,  a cocoanut  is  waved  round  the  bridegroom’s  head, 
broken,  and  thrown  away.  On  reaching  the  bride's  the  bridegroom 
is  led  to  the  door,  the  men  of  his  party  take  their  seats  on  carpets 
and  benches,  and  the  women  stand  behind  the  bridegroom  at  the 
door.  At  the  threshold,  as  the  bridegroom  enters,  the  bride's  mother 
waves  seven  times  round  his  head  a copper-brass  plate  with  rice  and 
water  in  it,  throws  the  contents  under  his  feet,  breaks  an  egg  and  a 
cocoanut,  and  welcomes  him  into  the  house  asking  him  to  set  his  right 
foot  first  and  puts  a ring  on  his  finger.  The  bridegroom's  father 
seats  the  bride  on  his  lap  if  she  is  a child,  and  presents  her  with  gold 
and  silver  ornaments.  After  this  the  wedding  ceremony  begins. 
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Bouquets  and  betel-leaf  are  handed  to  all  male  guests.  The  women 
sit  round  on  carpets,  and  in  the  centre  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are 
seated  on  chairs  facing  each  other.  Their  right  hands  are  tied 
together  with  cotton  thread  and  a curtain-like  cloth  is  held  between 

o t 

them.  One  priest  posts  himself  near  the  bride  and  another  near  the 
bridegroom.  While  reciting  prayers  they  pass  twisted  thread  seven 
times  round  the  bride's  and  bridegroom's  chairs.  When  this  is  over 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  shown  a small  basin  containing  clarified 
butter  and  molasses,  one  of  the  priests  drops  benjamin  on  a fire 
censer,  and  the  bride  and  bridegroom  throw  rice  over  each  other. 
Whoever  is  quickest  in  throwing  the  rice  is  supposed  to  be  likely  to 
rule.  The  guests  closely  watch  their  movements  and  reward  their 
sharpness  by  laughter  and  applause.  When  the  rice-throwing  is  over 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  set  side  by  side,  two  priests  stand  before 
them  with  a witness  on  each  side  holding  brass  plates  full  of  rice. 
The  two  priests  pronounce  the  marriage  blessing  in  old  Persian  and 
Sanskrit,  at  each  sentence  throwing  rice  on  the  bride's  and  the 
bridegroom’s  heads.1  At  intervals  in  the  midst  of  the  blessing  the 


1 The  words  of  the  marriage  prayer  are : In  the  Name  of  God.  May  the 
Creator  Almramazd  give  you  many  children,  with  male  grandchildren,  much  food, 
friends  with  heartpleasing  body  and  face,  walking  through  a long  life  for  a hundred 
and  fifty  years.  On  the  day  N.N.,  in  the  month  N.N.,  in  the  year  N,N.,  since 
the  king  of  kings  the  ruler  Yazdezard  of  the  stock  of  iS&s&n,  a congregation  is  come 
together  in  the  circle  of  the  fortunate  town  N.N. , according  to  the  law  and  custom 
of  the  good  Mazdayacnian  religion,  to  give  this  maiden  to  a husband.  This  maiden, 
this  woman,  N.N. , by  name,  according  to  the  contract  of  two  thousand  Nisapurian 
gold  dinars. 

Do  you  join  with  your  relations  in  agreement  for  this  marriage,  with  honourable 
mind,  with  the  three  words,  to  promote  their  own  good  deed  for  the  believing  N.N. 
this  contract  for  life  ? Do  you  both  accept  the  contract  for  life  with  a fair  mind 
that  to  both  of  you  pleasure  may  increase  ? 

In  the  name  and  friendship  of  Ahuramazd.  Be  ever  shining,  ever  increasing,  ever 
victorious.  Learn  purity.  Be  worthy  of  praise.  May  the  mind  think  good 
thoughts,  the  tongue  speak  good  words,  the  works  be  good.  May  wicked  thoughts 
haste  away,  wicked  words  be  lessened,  wicked  works  be  burnt.  Be  purity  praised 
and  sorcery  scared.  Be  a Mazdayacnian.  Accomplish  works  according  to  thy  mind. 
Win  for  thyself  property  by  right-dealing.  Speak  truth  with  the  rulers  and  be  obedi- 
ent. Be  modest  with  friends  clever  and  well-wishing.  Be  not  cruel.  Be  not  wrath- 
ful. Commit  no  sin  through  shame.  Be  not  covetous.  Torment  not.  Cherish  not 
envy  ; be  not  haughty  ; treat  no  one  despitefully  ; cherish  no  lust.  Rob  not  the  pro- 
perty of  others  ; keep  thyself  from  the  wives  of  others.  Do  good  works  with  good 
energy.  Impart  to  the  Yazatiis  and  the  faithful  (of  thine  own).  Enter  into  no  strife 
with  a revengeful  man.  Be  no  companion  to  the  covetous.  Go  not  in  the  same  way 
with  the  cruel.  Enter  into  no  agreement  with  one  of  ill-fame.  Enter  into  no  work 
with  the  unskilful.  Combat  adversaries  with  right.  Go  writli  friends  as  is  agreeable 
to  friends.  Enter  into  no  strife  with  those  of  evil  repute.  Before  an  assembly  speak 
only  pure  words.  Before  kings  speak  with  moderation.  From  ancestors  inherit  a 
good  name.  In  nowise  displease  thy  mother.  Keep  the  body  pure  in  justice. 

Be  of  immortal  body  like  Kai-Khosru.  Be  of  understanding  like  Kaus.  Be  shining 
as  the  Sun.  Be  pure  as  the  Moon.  Be  renowned  as  Zarthost.  Be  powerful  as 
Rustam.  Be  fruitful  as  the  earth.  Let  your  friendship  with  friends  brothers  wife 
and  children  be  as  the  union  of  body  and  soul.  Keep  always  the  right  faith  and  a good 
character.  Recognise  Ahuramazd  as  ruler  and  Zarthost  as  lord,  and  put  an  end  to 
Ahrim&n  and  the  evil  spirits. 

May  Ahuramazd  send  you  gifts,  Bahman  thought,  Ardibehist  speech,  Sharevar  works, 
Spendarmad  wisdom,  Khord&d  sweetness  and  fatness,  Amerdad  fruitfulness.  May 
Ahuramazd  bestow  gifts  on  you,  Adar  brightness,  Ardvisdra  purity,  the  ib'un  rule,  the 
Moon  increase,  Tir  liberality,  Gosh  temparance.  May  Ahuramazd  give  you  gifts,  Mithra 
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bridegroom  and  bride  are  asked  in  Persian,  Have  you  chosen  her? 
and  Have  you  chosen  him?  They  answer  in  Persian  or  if  they  are 
too  young  their  mothers  answer  for  them  ‘ I have  chosen/  When  the 
marriage  blessing  is  over  the  bride’s  sister  under  the  pretext  of 
washing  the  bridegroom’s  feet  with  milk,  steals  one  of  his  shoes  and 
does  not  let  it  go  till  she  is  given  a rupee.  The  bridegroom,  leaving 
the  bride  at  her  father’s  house,  starts  for  his  own  house  with  his  friends 
and  a bright  array  of  torches;*  A feast  is  given  at  both  houses  and 
about  midnight  the  bridegroom  goes  back  to  the  bride’s  with  some 
friends.  The  whole  marriage  ceremony  described  above  is  repeated. 
When  this  is  over  the  bridegroom’s  and  bride’s  robes  are  knotted 
together  and  the  whole  party  returns  with  them  to  the  bridegroom’s.* 1 
The  bride  and  bridegroom  are  made  to  feed  each  other  from  a dish  of 
rice  curds  and  sugar  called  dahi  kumlo  literally  curds,  and  they  hunt 
for  a ring  which  each  in  turn  hides  in  the  dish  and  then  gamble  to  show 
who  is  quicker  and  luckier.  On  the  marriage  evening  friends  and 
relations  present  shawls  and  rupees  to  the  parents  of  the  bridegroom 
and  bride.  The  presents  are  carefully  noted  that  on  like  occasions 
suitable  return  presents  may  be  made.  On  the  eighth  morning  after 
the  wedding  the  wife  goes  to  her  parents’  house  and  returns  in  the 
evening  with  a large  vessel  filled  with  wheat  having  its  mouth 
covered  with  silk.  From  both  houses  sweet-bread  and  other  choice 
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fortune,  Srosh  obedience,  Rasn  conduct,  Farvardin  strength,  Behrdm  victory,  Rdm 
joy,  Bad  might.  May  Ahuramazd  bestow  gifts  on  you,  Din  wisdom  and  majesty, 
Arshesangmud  skill,  Astat  virtue,  Asmdn  activity,  Zamiad  firmness,  Mahrespant 
forethought,  Andr&n  beauty  of  body. 

Good  art  thou  : mayest  thou  maintain  that  which  is  better  for  thee  than  the  good, 
since  thou  fittest  thyself  worthily  as  a Zaota  (performer  of  religious  ceremonies).  Mayest 
thou  receive  the  reward  which  is  earned  by  the  Zaota  as  one  who  thinks  speaks  and  does 
good. 

May  that  come  to  you  which  is  better  than  the  good  : may  that  not  come  to  you  which 
is  worse  than  the  evil ; may  that  not  come  to  me  which  is  worse  than  the  evil,  fc’o  may 
it  happen  as  1 pray.  Spiegel’s  Avesta,  173  - 175. 

l The  girl’s  portion  of  the  presents  is  sent  with  her  either  at  this  time  or  four  days  before 
or  on  the  morning  of  the  marriage  day.  The  girl’s  portion  includes  a bedstead,  a box  or 
press,  a cane  basket,  cooking  and  water  vessels  filled  with  wheat  or  rice,  a pot  of  raw 
sugar,  a tray  of  sugarcakes,  a thin  green  bamboo,  and  a suit  of  clothes  for  the  boy  and  his 
relations,  the  whole  worth  Rs.  150  to  Rs.  500  or  more.  During  the  first  year  after 
the  betrothal  on  twenty-one  occasions  presents  are  sent  to  the  girl’s  house  by  the  boy’s 
parents  and  on  five  occasions  presents  are  sent  to  the  boy’s  house  by  the  girl’s  parents. 
The  twenty-one  occasions  on  which  presents  are  sent  to  the  girl’s  house  by  the  boy’s 
parents  are,  on  the  betrothal  day  when  returning  the  horoscope  ; on  the  Adarni  or  the 
fifth  day  preceding  the  marriage  day  ; on  the  Varni  or  the  fourth  day  preceding  the 
marriage  day  ; on  the  Navazot  or  initiation  ; on  the  evening  of  the  marriage  day  ; 
on  the  midnight  of  the  marriage  day  ; on  the  Varovfir  or  eighth  day  after  the 
marriage  ; on  the  husband’s  birthday  ; on  the  first  new-moon  day  ; on  Jamshedi 
Navroz ; on  Melier  Jasan  ; on  Ab;in  Jasan ; on  Adar  Jasan;  on  Bahman  Jasan ; on 
Zoroaster’s  anniversary  ; on  Navroz  the  last  day  of  the  year  ; on  Khordadsal ; on  Holi  ; 
on  Cocoanut  Day  ; on  Dassara  ; and  on  Dewali. 

The  five  occasions  on  which  presents  of  clothes  are  sent  to  the  boy’s  house  by  the 
girl’s  parents  are,  the  Navzot ; the  Adarni ; the  evening  of  the  marriage  day  ; the  Navroz 
the  last  day  of  the  year  ; and  the  husband’s  birthday.  All  the  presents  made  to  the  wife 
are  returned  to  the  husband  if  she  dies  before  him,  and  remain  with  the  wife  if  the 
husband  dies  before  her.  During  the  lifetime  of  husband  and  wife  all  presents,  either  of 
clothes  or  ornaments,  made  to  the  wife  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  or  on  the  occasions 
above  mentioned,  though  at  her  disposal  for  use  on  other  subsequent  festive  occasions, 
remain  in  the  custody  of  her  parents  so  long  as  the  parents  are  alive. 
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dishes  are  taken  to  the  sea  or  to  a river  side  and  offered  to  the  water 
spirits.  In  the  evening  at  both  houses  relations  and  friends  are  feasted. 
On  the  first  Behram  that  is  the  twentieth  day  of  the  month  after  the 
wedding,  friends  and  relations  are  called  to  a feast.  No  chairs  or  tables 
are  used  at  wedding  feasts.  A strip  of  cloth  half  a yard  wide  is  spread 
on  the  ground  and  the  guests  take  their  places  in  a row.  The  women 
and  children  dine  first  and  when  they  have  dined  the  men  are  called. 
Before  each  guest  a piece  of  plantain  or  other  leaf  is  spread,  and,  on 
the  leaf,  the  servants  lay  a portion  of  each  course.  When  all  the  courses 
are  served  the  guests  begin  to  eat.  While  the  male  guests  are 
eating,  small  copper  cups  of  the  size  of  wine  glasses  are  filled  with 
mowra  Bassia  latifolia  liquor  and  the  toast  c Glory  to  God } is  drunk.  As 
soon  as  this  toast  is  drunk  the  cups  are  refilled  and  four  more  toasts, 
f The  Bride  and  Bridegroom ; f The  Fire  Temple ; ‘ The  Host  ’ and 
‘ The  Guests  * generally  follow.  What  with  presents  of  dresses  and 
ornaments,  with  feasting  and  other  charges,  the  poorest  Parsi  can 
hardly  marry  his  son  for  less  than  Rs.  400  or  his  daughter  for  less 
than  Rs.  250.  A middle  class  marriage  costs  Rs.SOO  to  Rs.  1200 
and  a rich  marriage  Rs.  1500  to  Rs.  4000.1 

Among  Parsis  polygamy  is  forbidden.  The  authority  of  religion  and 
custom  which  was  against  polygamy  was  often  set  aside  till  polygamy 
was  made  illegal  under  the  Parsi  Marriage  and  Divorce  Act  (XXV.)  of 
1865.  When  a wife  or  a husband  dies  remarriage  is  allowed  and 
practised.  The  marriage  of  a bachelor  and  a maid  and  the  marriage  of 
a widower  and  a maid  are  called  Shdhazan  or  royal  marriage ; the 
remarriage  of  a widow,  whether  she  marries  a bachelor  or  a widower,  is 
called  Ghakdrzan  marriage  or  N antra .2  A widow’s  marriage  differs 
from  a maiden’s  marriage  in  the  following  particulars.  The  ceremony 
is  performed  once  not  twice  and  at  midnight  instead  of  in  the  evening. 
During  the  ceremony  the  bride  should  be  helped  by  a remarried  widow 
and  not  by  a virgin  or  an  unwidowed  woman.  The  sari  or  robe  which  the 
bride  wore  during  the  ceremony  is  washed  as  soon  as  the  ceremony  is 
over,  as  it  is  unlucky  for  any  one  to  use  it  before  it  is  washed ; while 
the  blessings  are  being  repeated  the  rice  is  thrown  from  below  instead 


1 Tlie  chief  details  are : Dress  Rs.  200  to  Rs.  300,  ornaments  Rs.  500  to  Rs.  2000, 
and  feasting  Rs.  700  to  Rs.  1000. 

2 These  are  the  only  two  forms  of  marriage  at  present  in  use  among  Gujardt  Pdrsis. 
From  the  Bavayets  or  Precepts,  of  which  an  account  is  given  under  Religion  (Above 
page  212)  it  seems  that  in  earlier  times  there  were  five  forms  of  marriage  : (1)  Pddsliazan , 
the  royal  wedding  the  same  as  Shdhazan , that  is  the  first  marriage  of  a boy  and  girl.  It 
is  recognised  in  both  worlds.  The  merit  of  good  deeds  performed  by  a child  born  of  this 
marriage  redound  to  the  parents.  (2)  Yukzan . If  a man  has  a daughter  and  no  son 
the  marriage  of  the  daughter  is  called  Yulczan , because  her  son  will  be  adopted  by  her 
father  and  made  his  heir,  (3)  Chdkarzan  or  the  marriage  of  a widow  with  a widower. 
(4)  Setarzan.  If  an  unmarried  boy  dies  a girl  is  at  once  united  to  him  as  his  wife  and 
their  names  are  pronounced  together  as  husband  and  wife  in  the  boy’s  funeral  service. 
The  girl  can  remarry  but  only  in  the  widow-marriage  form.  (5)  Khudash-rae-zan 
literally  girl’s  choice  is  a marriage  made  not  by  the  parents  but  by  the  girl’s  choice. 
The  Ravayets  or  Precepts  order  the  high  priest  to  unite  such  a pair  even  though  the 
parents  object.  After  the  birth  of  a child  from  this  union  a second  marriage  ceremony 
should  be  performed.  The  second  ceremony  is  given  the  rank  of  Shdhazan  or  Pddsha- 
zan that  is  of  a first  marriage. 
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of  from  above  as  in  the  royal  or  maiden^s  wedding.  The  dress  to  be 
presented  to  the  bride  is  not  taken  in  a salver  as  in  a maiden’s  wedding 
but  in  a deep  basin,  so  that  it  may  not  be  seen.  When  a bachelor 
marries  a widow,  on  the  evening  before  the  wedding  he  is  married  with 
Shahdzan  or  royal  rites  to  a twig  of  the  samri  Prosopis  spicigera 
tree  and  at  midnight  is  married  to  the  widow  with  the  second 
marriage  rites.  No  children  of  the  remarrying  pair  may  be  present 
during  the  remarriage  ceremony,  as  it  is  believed  that  if  any  are 
present  disagreements  will  arise  between  the  children  and  the  stepfather 
or  stepmother.1 

When  life  has  gone  the  body  is  washed,  carried  to  the  ground  floor 
of  the  house,  dressed,  wrapped  in  old  freshly- washed  white  cotton  cloth, 
and  laid  in  a corner  of  the  front  hall  either  full  length  or  with  the 
legs  crossed.  When  the  floor  of  the  hall  is  of  earth  the  spot  on  which 
the  body  is  to  be  laid  is  marked  off  by  drawing  a line  round  it. 
The  surface  of  the  enclosed  space  is  broken  and  on  it  the  body  is 
laid.  If  the  floor  is  of  cement  or  of  stone  the  body  is  laid  on  one  or  two 
stone  slabs  which  are  set  on  the  floor,  and  the  ground  covered  by  the 
slabs  is  marked  off  by  a line  drawn  with  an  iron  nail.  A wooden  floor, 
either  plain  or  covered  with  stone  slabs  is  never  used  for  laying  out  the 
dead.  The  body  is  laid  north  and  south  with  the  feet  towards  the  north. 
A lamp  fed  with  clarified  butter  is  kept  burning  at  the  head  and  a 
priest  repeats  prayers  and  burns  sandalwood  and  benjamin  in  a censer 
in  front  of  the  body.  Except  when  a death  happens  at  night  the  body 
should  be  carried  to  the  Tower  of  Silence  as  soon  as  possible  after 
death.  The  bier-bearers  must  always  be  Parsis.  They  are  known  as 
Nasesalars 2 and  are  paid  and  set  apart  as  body-carriers  by  the  Parsi 
Pancliayet  or  local  board.  When  the  Tower  of  Silence  is  at  a distance, 
the  body  is  sometimes  carried  in  a bullock  cart,  which  is  immediately  after 
broken  to  pieces  and  buried  near  the  Tower.  When  a body  is  carried  on 
men’s  shoulders  the  number  of  bearers  must  not  be  less  than  four  in  the 
case  of  an  adult  or  two  in  the  case  of  a child.  When  the  body  is  taken 
in  a cart  the  number  of  bearers  must  be  not  less  than  two.  In  places 
within  easy  distance  of  a Tower  of  Silence,  the  bearers  bring  an  iron 


1 Most  of  the  particulars  in  which  widow-marriage  ceremonies  differ  from  the 
ceremonies  in  a marriage  between  a bachelor  and  a maid  seem  traceable  to  the  fear  of 
the  spirit  of  the  first  husband  which  is  strong  among  all  classes  of  Hindus.  Details  are 
given  in  the  Sholfipur  Gazetteer,  XX.  524-  527. 

2 The  Nases&lars  are  always  laymen.  The  priestly  class  is  entirely  free  from  the 
duty  of  carrying  the  dead.  Poor  and  destitute  laymen  become  body-carriers.  Washing 
the  dead,  carrying  them  to  the  Tower  of  Silence,  and  keeping  the  Tower  in  order,  Pfirsis 
consider  defiling  duties.  After  he  touches  a dead  body  until  he  has  been  purified  the 
body-carrier  remains  aloof  and  is  not  allowed  to  touch  anything  or  anybody.  After  he 
has  purified  himself  by  rubbing  himself  with  cow’s  urine  and  washing  with  water  the 
Nasesalar  mixes  freely  with  other  Parsis  except  that  at  public  dinners  they  eat  by 
themselves  at  a distance  from  the  rest.  The  office  is  not  hereditary.  Bearers  were 
formerly  paid  by  the  mourning  family.  Now  they  receive  fixed  monthly  wages,  and  are 
servants  of  the  Parsi  local  boards  who  distribute  them  according  as  their  services -are 
required.  When  carrying  the  dead  the  Nasesaldrs  are  dressed  in  white,  and  they  either 
wear  gloves  and  stockings  or  wrap  linen  round  their  hands  and  feet.  Their  every-day 
dress  is  like  that  of  other  laymen,  except  that  they  are  not  allowed  to  shave  either  the 
head  or  the  face.  Before  he  becomes  a body-carrier  a Nases&Ur  goes  through  the 
Bcirasnum  cleansing  ceremony. 
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bier  and  lay  it  near  the  body.  The  bier  is  a plain  iron  bedstead  without 
the  canopy,  standing  about  six  inches  from  the  ground  and  with  two 
long  side-rods  to  rest  on  the  bearers'’  shoulders.  The  women  of  the 
family  and  their  friends  sit  on  carpets  within  doors  a little  way  from 
the  body  wailing  and  crying.  The  men  and  their  friends  sit  outside 
and  in  the  streets  in  long  rows  on  benches  or  on  carpets.  A number 
of  priests  attend  and  say  the  prayers  for  the  dead.  Two  of  them,  chosen 
for  the  occasion,  stand  at  the  threshold  opposite  the  body  and  the  bier, 
and  begin  reciting  the  Ahunvat  Gatha  a portion  of  the  Yasna  which  is 
called  Ge/isdrnd.  In  the  midst  of  the  recitation  the  two  priests  turn 
round,  the  attendants  lay  the  body  on  the  bier,  and  a dog  is  brought  to 
look  on  the  face  of  the  dead  and  drive  away  evil  spirits.  Then  the  two 
priests  again  turn  towards  the  body  and  recite.  When  the  reciting  is 
over  the  priests  leave  the  door,  and  the  wailing  and  crying  which  has 
ceased  for  the  time  begins  afresh.  The  male  friends  of  the  dead  go  to 
the  door,  bow,  and  in  token  of  respect  for  the  dead  raise  their  two  hands 
from  the  floor  to  their  heads.  After  the  body  is  laid  on  the  bier  it  is 
covered  with  a sheet  from  head  to  foot.  The  two  attendants  bring  the 
bier  out  of  the  house,  holding  it  low  in  their  hands,  and  make  it  over  to 
four  more  bearers  outside,  who  like  the  two  attendants  are  dressed  in 
freshly- washed  white  clothes.  All  the  men  present  stand  while  the 
body  is  taken  from  the  house  and  bow  to  it  as  it  passes.  The  body  is 
carried  feet  foremost,  and  after  the  body  follow  priests  in  their  white 
dress,  and  after  the  priests  the  friends  of  the  dead.  All  walk  in  couples, 
each  couple  holding  the  ends  of  a handkerchief.  At  the  Tower  of  Silence, 
which  is  generally  some  way  from  the  town,  the  bier  is  set  down  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  door.  When  all  have  again  bowed  to  the  dead, 
the  bier  is  taken  by  the  bearers  into  the  Tower  where  the  body  is  lifted 
from  the  bier  and  laid  on  the  inner  terrace  of  the  Tower.1  The  clothes 


1 The  Parsis  call  the  Tower  of  Silence  DoTchma  a Zend  word  meaning  tomb.  Before 
the  foundations  of  a Tower  of  Silence  are  laid  a circle  representing  the  outside  wall  of  the 
Tower  is  marked  on  the  ground  and  in  the  centre  a deep  pit  is  dug.  This  when  lined 
with  masonry  becomes  the  central  pit  bhandar  of  the  Tower.  All  along  the  circumference 
a ditch  is  dug  wide  enough  to  hold  the  foundation  of  the  Tower  wall.  Then  at  each 
of  the  four  corners,  in  the  south-east  south-west  north-west  and  north-east  a ditch  is  dug 
connecting  the  central  pit  and  the  circumference.  On  the  day  fixed  for  laying  the 
foundation  a large  number  of  people  meet.  Two  specially  purified  priests  go  into  the 
central  pit  and  drive  a long  iron  nail  into  the  bottom  of  the  pit  and  afterwards  drive  a 
similar  iron  nail  at  the  south-east  south-west  north-west  and  north-east  points  of  the 
circumference.  In  the  part  of  the  circumference  between  each  of  these  four  corner 
points  the  priests  drive  in  quincunx  order  two  rows  of  smaller  nails,  five  nails  in  the 
inner  and  four  nails  in  the  outer  row.  Along  each  side  of  the  four  ditches  which  join 
the  central  pit  with  the  circumference,  they  fix  thirty-two  nails,  and  drive  a nail  at  the 
end  of  the  connecting  ditches  nearest  to  the  central  pit.  In  all  three  hundred  and  one 
nails  are  driven  into  the  ground.  A long  piece  of  yarn  prepared  by  twisting  together 
a hundred- and -one  threads  is  first  passed  by  the  two  priests  through  a hole  in  the  big 
nail  at  the  south-east  and  to  this  nail  one  end  , of  the  threads  is  tied.  The  priests  then 
draw  the  thread  south  out  and  in  along  the  nine  nails  up  to  the  big  nail  at  the  south-west 
corner,  then  along  the  nine  nails  up  to  the  big  nail  at  the  north-west  corner,  then  along 
the  nine  nails  to  the  big  nail  at  the  north-east  corner,  and  so  along  the  last  nine 
nails  back  to  the  big  nail  at  the  south-east  corner.  A second  round  is  repeated  in 
the  same  order.  In  the  third  round  the  priests  again  start  from  the  south-east  nail 
but  first  go  along  thirty-two  nails  on  either  side  of  the  first  connecting  ditch  and  the  nail 
at  the  top  of  it ; then  to  the  nine  nails  at  the  south  up  to  the  big  south-west  nail  and  along 
the  thirty-two  nails  on  either  side  of  the  second  connecting  ditch  and  the  nail  at  the  top 
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are  torn  off  and  the  body  is  left  to  the  vultures.  After  the  body  is  laid 
in  the  Tower,  before  they  return  to  their  homes  each  of  the  funeral  party 
has  a little  cow's  urine  poured  into  the  palm  of  his  left  hand  and  recites 
the  Nerang  prayer.  They  wash  their  face  hands  and  feet  at  a well 
near  the  Tower,  and  repeat  the  kusti  prayer.  They  then  g*o  home.  On 
reaching  home  they  do  not  enter  the  house  till  they  have  again 
washed  their  face  hands  and  feet  and  again  repeated  the  kusti  prayer. 
They  then  enter  the  house  and  at  once  bathe  and  change  their  clothes. 
Men  who  have  been  at  a funeral  cannot  eat  work  or  mix  with  their 
friends  till  they  have  bathed,  and  their  clothes  must  be  washed  before 
they  are  again  used.  When  a married  man  dies  his  widow  at 
once  breaks  her  glass  bangles  and  in  their  stead  wears  gold  or  silver 
bracelets.  While  she  remains  a widow,  that  is  until  she  remarries,  a widow 
does  not  take  part  in  any  ceremonies  connected  with  joyful  occasions. 
Every  morning  for  three  days  after  a death  rice  is  cooked  and  laid 
in  the  veranda  for  dogs  to  eat.  The  place  in  the  house  where  the  body 
was  laid  is  railed  off  and  is  not  used  for  one  month  if  the  death  occurs 
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of  it ; then  along  the  nine  nails  at  the  west  np  to  the  big  north-west  nail  and  along  the 
nails  on  either  side  of  the  third  connecting  ditch  and  the  nail  at  the  top  of  it,  and  then 
along  the  nine  nails  at  the  north  np  to  the  big  north-east  nail  and  along  the  thirty-two 
nails  on  either  side  of  the  fourth  ditch  and  the  nail  at  the  top  of  it ; then  along  the  nine 
nails  at  the  east  and  back  to  the  big  south-east  nail.  After  going  round  this  nail  the 
thread  is  carried  to  the  big  nail  in  the  centre  of  the  pit  , and  all  that  remains  of  the 
yarn  is  wound  round  it.  This  ends  the  foundation  ceremony.  During  the  whole  process 
of  fixing  the  nails  and  passing  the  yarn  along  them  the  two  priests  continue  to  recite 
sacred  texts.  A diagram  is  attached  showing  the  position  of  the  301  nails.  The  central 
pit  which  is'abodt  150  feet  in  circumference  is  lined  with  masonry  to  a depth  of  six 
to  eight  feet.  The  space  round  the  pit  is  filled  to  the  level  of  the  pit  mouth,  ^is 
platform  is  paved  with  stone  slabs  which  converge  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre 
leaving  narrow  spaces  for  thelicpiid  matter  to  dram  to  the  centre.  Round  die  outer  edge 
a wall  hides  the  inside  of  the  tower  from  view.  The  tower  is  entered  through  a high  iron 
door  to  which  a flight  of  steps  leads.  Dead  bodies  are  laid  upon  the  stone  platform 
which  is  about  300  feet  in  circumference  and  divided  into  three  concentric  rows,  the  outer- 
most for  men,  the  next  one  for  women,  and  the  innermost  for  children.  After  the  flesh  is 
eaten  by  the 'vultures  the  dry  hones  are  thrown  into  the  central  pit  which  is  connected 
Py  underground  passages  with  four  wells  built  at  some  distance  fiom  the  tower.  At 
some  distance  beyond  these  wells,  fronting  the  entrance  of  the  tower,  is  a vaulted  build- 
ing in  which  a lamp  is  kept  burning  at  night  whose  rays  pass  into  the  tower  through 
holes  in  the  iron  door.  After  the  tower  is  finished  the  whole  of  its  inside  is  first  washed 
with  cow’s  urine.  After  it  is  dry  it  is  washed  with  water.  Then  for  three  days  the  Yasna 
and  for  three  nights  the  Vandidad  are  recited  by  the  priests  in  the  towei.  On  the  fourth 
day  it  is  formally  opened  with  a jasan  ceremony.  Now  the  tower  is  closed  to  all  hut 
Pfirsis  and  is  fit  to  receive  the  dead.  After  the  first  dead  is  deposited  in  it,  it  is 
closed  even  to  Parsis  except  to  the  corpse-bearers  or  Nasesfihlrs.  A diagram  is  attached 
showing  the  inner  arrangements  of  a tower.  Pdrsis  from  all  parts  crowd  to  the  place  to 
witness  the  ceremony  of  opening  a new  Tower  of  silence.  The.  belief  is  general  that  to 
see  the  foundation  and  tower-opening  ceremonies  cleanses  from  sin  and  that  any  one  who 
has  seen  seven  tower  ceremonies  goes  to  heaven.  The  Pdrsis  are  very  careful  regarding 
the  first  body  that  is  laid  in  a new  Tower  of  Silence.  On  no  account  may  the  first  tenant 
of  the  Tower  be  a young  person.  If  the  first  body  exposed  is  a young  person  many  Parsi 
boys  and  girls  will  die.  The  first  body  laid  in  a new  tower  should  be  an  old  person, 
because,  it  is  said,  death  has  few  terrors  for  the  aged.  The  next  best  corpse  with  which 
to  open  a tower  is  the  body  of  an  infant,  because  in  that  ca.se  life  has  scarce  begun. 
Another  belief  about  children  is  that  the  mother  of  the  child  whose  body  is  first  laid  m a 
new  tower  ever  after  remains  barren.  After  a tower  is  finished  and  until  n is  used  the 
top  is  carefully  covered  so  that  no  dead  animal  or  other  unclean  thing  may  fall  into  it. 

The  Parsis  have  (A.n.  1898)  118  Towers  of  Silence  and  twenty-eight  burial  places. 
Details  are  giv^p  in  Appendix  II.  page  2o2. 
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between  the  eighth  and  the  twelfth  month  of  the  year  and  for  ten  days 
if  the  death  occurs  between  the  first  and  the  seventh  month.1  During 
the  time  the  place  is  thus  set  apart  a lamp  is  kept  burning  on  it  and  a 
jar  filled  with  water  and  with  flowers  in  its  mouth  is  set  where  the  head 
of  the  deceased  lay. 

About  three  in  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day  after  death  a meeting 
is  held  in  the  house  of  mourning.  The  guests  seat  themselves  on 
benches  chairs  and  carpets,  and  recite  prayers  of  repentance  on  behalf 
of  the  dead.  While  the  guests  are  praying,  two  priests  if  the  dead  was 
married  and  one  priest  if  the  dead  was  unmarried,  lay  several  trays  of 
flowers  and  one  or  two  censers  or  incense-burners  in  front  of  the  spot 
where  the  body  was  laid,  or  in  the  hall  of  the  fire-temple,  and,  standing 
opposite  the  censer  and  flowers,  recite  prayers.  When  the  prayers  are 
over,  the  son  or  the  adopted  son  of  the  deceased  bows  before  the  high 
priest,  who  makes  him  promise  to  perform  all  religious  rites  for  the  dead.2 
The  friends  of  the  deceased  then  read  a list  of  charitable  contributions 
in  memory  of  the  dead.  This  ceremony  is  called  Uthamna  Rising 
from  mourning.  The  flowers  in  the  trays  are  handed  round  and  the 
people  are  sprinkled  with  rosewater  and  retire.  To  the  priests  and 
the  poor  the  rich  distribute  alms  and  sacred  shirts.  Next  morning 
before  dawn,  white  clothes,  cooking  and  drinking  vessels,  fruit  and  wheat 
cakes  called  damn  are  consecrated  to  the  dead  in  the  fire-temple.  A 
suit  of  clothes  and  a set  of  vessels  are  given  to  the  family  priest.  The 
rest  are  used  by  the  family  and  the  fruit  and  cakes  are  eaten.  After 
this  is  over,  about  four  in  the  morning  the  grief-raising  ceremony 
is  repeated.  For  three  days  after  a death  except  for  dogs  no  food 
should  be  cooked  in  the  house  of  mourning.  What  food  is  required 
is  as  a rule  sent  cooked  by  near  relations.  During  the  three  first  days  of 
mourning  no  relation  of  the  dead,  wherever  he  may  be,  eats  flesh, 
b or  the  first  ten  days  and  sometimes  longer,  female  friends  and 
relations  come  to  the  house  of  mourning  and  are  received  in  the  hall  by  the 
women  of  the  house,  and  remain  there  from  morning  to  noon.  Similarly 
kinsmen  and  friends  call  at  the  house  for  a few  minutes  in  the  morning 
and  evening  for  the  first  three  days.  They  are  received  by  the  men  of 


Ilie  proper  reason  why  the  spot  where  the  dead  lay  is  so  much  longer  unclean,  that 
is  haunted,  during,  the  latter  part  of  the  year  than  during  the  earlier  months  is  that 
during  the  southing  of  the.  sun  the  great  spirit-scarer,  as  his  scaring  power  grows 
less  the  power  of  the  spirits  increases  and  the  dead  refuses  to  leave  his  old  home, 
Hindus  preserve  the  same  belief  by  saying  that  during  the  later  or  southing  months 
heaven  s gates  are  closed  and  the  dead  cannot  get  in.  But  according  to  the  Parsi 
scriptures  the  soul  departs  from  this  world  on  the  dawn  of  the  fourth  day.  The 
ground  remains  unclean  because  of  the  ‘ Daruze  nasas  * the  evil  spirit  that  haunts  burial- 
grounds  or  grounds  where  a corpse  has  lain,  or  in  other  words,  the  contamination  of  the 
earth  and  the  air  caused  by  a corpse.  This  ‘ Daruze  ’ is  scared  away  by  the  spirit- 
scaring  sun,  or  the  contamination  is  removed  by  the  drying  power  of  the  sun.  This 
power  is  weaker  during  the  southing  of  the  sun,  or  during  the  later  part  of  the  year 
than  during  the  earlier  months,  and  hence  the  ground  is  considered  as  remaining  unclean 
longer  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  case. 

^ P^rsis  believe  that  a man  cannot  be  saved  unless  he  has  a son.  If  he  has  no  son  a 
J arsi  must  adopt  one  of  his  blood  relations,  or  failing  that  a distant  relation,  or  failing 

that  any  Zoroastrian.  The  adoption  must  be  declared  at  the  uthamna  or  third  day 
ceremony. 
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the  house  and  seated  in  the  veranda  or  near  the  veranda  on  carpets 
benches  or  chairs.  At  morning,  noon,  evening,  midnight  and  at  four  in 
the  morning  priests  are  engaged  to  recite  prayers  during  the  three  first 
days.  On  the  fourth  day  a feast  is  held  especially  for  priests,  and  friends 
are  also  asked  to  join  in  it.  A little  of  the  food  cooked  on  this  day  is 
sent  to  all  relations  and  friends  who  make  a point  of  eating  or  at  least 
of  tasting  it.  On  the  tenth  and  the  thirtieth  day  after  death,  the 
death-day  in  each  month  for  the  first  year  and  every  yearly  death-day 
ceremonies  in  honour  of  the  dead  are  performed. 
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SECTION  IX.— COMMUNITY. 

Till  a.d.  1865  in  all  parts  of  Gujardt,  and  still  in  parts  of  the  province 
which  belong  to  the  Gaekwar,  local  councils  called  any  umans  or 
panchdyets  settled  all  Parsi  social  and  religious  disputes.  In  a.d.  1855 
the  spread  of  European  ideas  and  the  decline  of  the  power  of  the  leading 
families  among  the  Bombay  Parsis  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a 
Parsi  Law  Association.  After  ten  years,  as  the  representations  of  this 
body  seemed  to  express  the  wish  of  the  more  powerful  and  intelligent 
section  of  the  community,  Government  passed  two  Acts,  the  Parsi 
Marriage  and  Divorce  Act  of  1865and  the  Parsi  Succession  Act  oi  18b5, 
defining  amending  and  making  conformable  to  Parsi  customs  the 
law  relating  to  Parsi  marriage,  divorce,  and  succession.  Since  1865 
the  Parsi  communities  in  Imperial  Gujarat  bring  all  disputes  regarding 
marriage  and  succession  to  the  regular  law  courts,  where,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  procedure  provided  under  these  Parsi  marriage  and 
succession  acts,  the  Judge  is  aided  by  Parsi  delegates  nominated  by 
Government  after  consulting  the  leaders  of  the  local  community.  In 
the  Parsi  settlements  within  the  limits  of  the  Gaekwdr’s  territory, 
disputes  regarding  marriage  are  still  settled  by  the  local  councils.  In 
Navsari,  which  is  the  earliest  and  one  of  the  most  important  Parsi 
settlements,  the  council  or  anyuman  is  composed  of  the  high  priest 
das  tar,  and  the  leading  priestly  family  of  the  desdis  as  chief 
members,  and  the  representatives  of  some  other  priestly  families  as 
members.  If  the  matter  in  dispute  touches  the  excommunication  of  a 
member  of  the  community  or  some  other  point  cf  public  importance, 
the  meetings  are  attended  by  all  adult  male  Parsis.  Meetings  to  allow 
remarriage,  to  hear  complaints  of  priestly  irregularities,  and  other 
matters  of  less  importance  are  attended  only  by  the  leading,  members. 
The  local  council  of  Navsari  has  the  special  power  of  forbidding  the 
marriage  of  a widow  or  a widower  unless  the  council  is  satisfied  that  all 
claims *f or  ornaments  or  clothes  brought  by  the  relations  of  the  former 
wife  or  husband  have  been  settled.  In  Navsdri  and  other  Parsi. 
settlements  in  Gaekwar  territory  the  local  council  anyuman  regulates 
the  succession  to  property  and  in  disputed  cases  decides  who  shall  be 
declared  the  adopted  son.  In  marriage  disputes  it  tries  to.  effect  a 
friendly  settlement  of  quarrels  between  husbands  and  wives  and 
exercises  a check  on  bigamy.  The  council  has  not  power  to  annul  a 
marriage  with  a second  wife  during  the  lifetime  of  a former  wife,  but, 
on  pain  of  being  cut  off  from  all  social  and  priestly  rites  and  from  the 
use  of  the  fire-temple  during  his  life  and  of  the  Tower  of  Silence  after 
his  death,  they  can  force  the  bigamous  husband  to  provide  a maintenance 
for  his  first  wife.  Since  the  passing  of  the  Parsi  Marriage  and 
Succession  Acts  of  1865  none  of  these  powers  have  been  exercised  by 
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the  local  councils  in  Imperial  Gujarat.  In  fact  the  local  councils  in 
Imperial  Gujarat  now  occupy  only  the  position  of  trustees  of  the 
public  funds  belonging  to  the  several  communities.  The  funds 
of  the  Surat  Parsis  have  been . in  charge  of  the  trustees  of  the  Parsi 
Panchayet  at  Bombay  since  a.d.  1841,  the  leading  Parsis  of  Bombay 
having  largely  contributed  towards  its  endowment.  The  disposal  of 
the  annual  income  from  these  funds  is  in  the  hands  of  a body 
of  nine  of  the  leading  Parsis  of  Surat,  who  hold  office  for  life. 
Appointments  to  vacancies  in  this  body  are  made  by  the  surviving 
members  subject  to  approval  of  the  trustees  of  the  Parsi  Panchdyet  at 
Bombay,  who  have  the  right  of  veto.  In  Broach  Ahmedabad  and  other 
towns  and  centres  where  Parsis  are  numerous  enough  to  have  a local 
council  the  councillors  are  wealthy  and  influential  priests  or  laymen. 
The  powers  which  all  local  councils  exercise  are  at  present  confined  to 
the  management  of  public  funds,  care  of  the  Towers  of  Silence,  control 
over  the  establishments  (including  corpse-bearers)  connected  with  the 
Towers,  and  the  carrying  out  of  the  Gahambar  feasts.  Subscriptions  to 
public  funds  among  the  Parsis  of  Gujarat  are  mostly  the  result  of 
alms  which  their  sacred  books  enjoin  Parsis  to  make  on  joyful  family 
occasions  and  on  the  third  day  after  a death.  The  chief  uses  to 
which  the  Parsi  public  subscriptions  are  put  are  charitable  allowances 
of  food  and  clothes  to  poor  and  needy  Parsis,  maintaining  Parsi  schools, 
meeting  the  expenses  of  the  six  Gahambars  or  yearly  feasts,  and  main- 
taining public  Fire-temples  and  Towers  of  Silence  and  the  establish- 
ments of  corpse-bearers.  In  all  these  works  of  charity  or  public 
usefulness  the  Gujarat  Parsis  are  helped  by  the  Bombay  Parsis. 
Many  of  the  most  prosperous  families  of  Bombay  Parsis  have  moved 
from  Gujarat  to  Bombay  within  the  last  century  and  a half.  Man}' 
Bombay  families  keep  up  house  and  other  hereditary  property  in 
Gujarat  and  the  whole  Bombay  community  at  all  times  and  especially 
in  times  of  distress  have  freely  lent  their  help  to  the  Parsis  of  Gujarat. 


Section  IX. 
Parsis. 

Community. 
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APPENDIX  I. 

FIRE-TEMPLES  THROUGHOUT  INDIA. 

ATESH  BEHRlMS. 


No. 


Place. 


Bombay 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 

Navsari 

Surat 


Ditto 


Udvada 

B eh  ram 


Founder. 


Dady  Nuserwanji 


Sons  of  the  late  Hormas- 
ji Bomanji  VVadia. 

Framji  Cursetji,  and  Rus- 
tarnji  Cowasji  and  Da- 
dabhoy  Rustamji  Ba* 
naji. 

Subscription 

Desai  Cursetji  Temulji 
and  Anjuman. 

Jaiji  DadabhoyJNusser- 
wanji  Mody. 


Date, 


Remarks. 


A.D. 

29th  Sept.  1783.  J 


17th  Nov.  1830. 


13th  Dec.  1845 


17th 

2nd 


Oct. 

Dec. 


1897. 

1765. 


19th  Nov.  1823. 


Pestonji  Kalabhai  Vakil. [ 5th  Dec.  1823. 


Consecrated  ac- 
cording to  Kad- 
mi  rites. 

Consecrated  ac- 
cording to  Shen- 
sai  rites. 

Consecrated  ac- 
cording to  Kad- 
mi  rites. 

Shensai. 

Ditto, 


Anjuman 
was  consecrated  at 


Ditto.  Repaired 
by  Motlibai  Wa- 
dia  on  20th  Feb. 
1897. 

Ivadmi.  Repaired 
by  Hormasji  Na- 
sarwanji  Vakil  on 
5th  Nov.  1888 
The  first  Atesh 
Sanjan.  It  was  removed  to  Baharat,  Bansda, 


Navsari,  and  lastly  to  Udvada  on  the  28th  Oct,  1742,  where  it  still  exists.  The 
first  building  for  its  accommodation  wTas  built  by  Minooher  Boman  of 
Nargol.  The  second  by  Bbicknji  Edulji  of  Surat  in  or  about  a. n.  1770.  The 
third  by  Jamsetji  Nanabhoy  Guzder  of  Bombay  in  a.d.  1812  or  1815.  The 
fourth  by  Dadabhoy  and  Mancherji  Pestonji  Wadia  on  the  27th  March  1830. 
And  the  fifth  and  latest  by  Motlibai  Jehangir  Wadia  on  the  31st  Oct.  1894. 


AGIARIS. 


1 

Aden  

Cowasji  Dinshaw  Aden- 
walla . 

8th  Oct.  1883. 

2 

Ahmeddbad 

Cursetji  Byramji  Nana- 
vati. 

17th  July  1846. 

Re-built  by  Now- 
roji and  Jehan- 
gir Pestonji  Va- 
kil, 11th  April 
1884. 

3 

Ahmednagar 

Jamsetji  Pestonji  Plan- 
tin. 

4th  May  1847. 

4 

Akola  

Khaln  Bahadur  Dustur 
Nosherwanji  Jamaspji 
and  brothers. 

15th  Nov.  1869. 

Re-bnilt  by  the 
same  gentlemen, 
9th  Nov.  1891. 

5 

Amroli  near  Surat. 

Sons  of  the  late  Hor- 
masji Bomanji  Wadia. 

30th  Oct.  1837. 

Re-built  by  Kan- 
jibhoy  Dorabji, 
23rd  Dec.  1893. 

6 

Ankleswar  near 

Broach. 

Nursung  Dhanpal 

1515  

Re-built  by  Mer- 
wanji  Hormasji 
Fraser,  27th  Apl. 
1861. 

7 

Arajan  near  Surat. 

Jamsetji  Jijibhoy 

19th  June  1827. 

8 

Badnara  

Subscription  

21st  Dec.  1889. 

9 

Balsar  . 

Hormasji  Bhiccaji  Chi- 
noy. 

Dec.  1820. 

10 

Ditto  ••• 

Motabhoy  Shapurji  ... 

9th  June  1850. 

11 

Ditto  

Nowroji  Pestonji  San- 

13th  Jan.  1880. 

12 

Bardolinear  Surat 

J clllci 

Edulji  Nowroji  Mehta  . 

25th  Dec.  1885. 

13 

Baroda  City 

Dhunbai,  widow  of  Da- 
dabhoy Bhimji  Umri- 
gar. 

1st  Feb.  1846. 

- 
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Fire-Temples  throughout  India — continued. 


No. 

Plach. 

FOUNDER. 

Datb. 

Rnmarks. 

14 

Baroda  Camp 

Byramji  Nusserwanji 

A.D. 

10th  Nov.  1868. 

Servai. 

15 

Belgaum 

•** 

Pestonji  Cursefji  Bazat. 

6th  Dec.  1891. 

16 

Bhagva  near  Surat  . 

Jamsetji  Sorabji  Bhag- 

25th  May  1859 

vagar. 

17 

Bh&tha 

ditto  ... 

Pestonji  Virjibhoy 

3rd  Dec,  1803. 

Re-built  by  So- 

rabjiand  Nowro- 
ji Framji  Mistrv, 

9th  Mar,  1861. 

18 

Bhafvnagar 

Dorabji  Shapurji  Umri- 

12th  May  1891. 

gar. 

19 

Bhesalnnear  Surat. 

Dadabhoy  and  Mun- 

5th  Feb.  1846. 

Re-built  by  Ba- 

cherji  Pestonji  Wadia. 

chubai  Sorabji 
Framji  Wadia, 
6th  June  1877. 

20 

Bilimora 

Nowroji  Jamsetji  Wa- 

18th  July  1828. 

dia. 

21 

Bombay,  Baharkote. 

Sorabji  Manockji  Seth . 

24th  Nov.  1796. 

Re-built  by  his 

heirs,  19th  Nov. 
1822  & 31st  Oct. 
1896. 

22 

Ditto 

ditto  ... 

Shapurji  Sorabji  Kapa- 

10th  Nov.  1857. 

walla. 

23 

Ditto 

Bandra... 

Nusserwanji  Ruttonji 

6th  Mar.  1884. 

Tata. 

24 

Ditto 

Bhendy 

Nussarwanji  . Hirjibhoy 

16th  Mar.  1847. 

Baz4r. 

Curran  i. 

25 

Ditto 

ditto  ... 

Bomanji  Merwanji 

11th  Jan. [1851. 

M evawalla. 

26 

Ditto 

ditto  ... 

Merwanji  Manockji 

23rd  Sept.  1808. 

Re-built  by  his 

Patel. 

grand  daughter 
Dinbai  Nussar- 
wanji Petit,  3rd 

June  1878. 

27 

Ditto 

Chaupati. 

Sorabji  Vachaghandy... 

8th  Feb.  1858. 

28 

Ditto 

ditto  ... 

Cuvarbai,  widow  of 

29th  May  1858. 

Sorabji  Cursetji  Thoo- 
thy. 

29 

Ditto 

Chandan- 

Hormasji  Bomanji  Wa- 

26th  Nov,  1805. 

w&di. 

dia. 

30 

Ditto 

ditto  ... 

Avabai  Ardesir  Cursetji 

15th  Apr.  1863. 

Wadia. 

31 

Ditto 

ditto  ... 

Subscription  

21st  Aug.  1887. 

• For  the  use  of 

the  Bhagaria 

priests  of  Nav- 

saJri. 

32 

Ditto 

Col&ba ... 

Jijibhoy  Dadabhai 

15th  Mar.  1836. 

33 

Ditto 

ditto  ... 

Merwanji  Framji  Pan- 

4th  Dec.  1865. 

day. 

84 

Ditto 

Duncan 

Hormasji  Dhunji  Patel. 

14th  Feb.  1834. 

Road. 

35 

Ditto 

Fort 

Banaji  Limji  

25th  June  1709. 

Re-built  by  hie 
family,  15th  Apl 
1845. 

36 

Ditto 

ditto  ... 

Manockji  Nowroji  Seth. 

19th  June  1733. 

Re-built  by  his 
heirJalbhoy  Ar- 

deshir  Seth,  6th 
Nov.  1891. 

87 

Ditto 

ditto  ... 

Cursetji  Maneckji 

29th  Nov,  1816. 

The  fire  of  this 

Shroff. 

temple  was  first 
consecrated  at 

Chaupati  by 

Cursetji’s  father 

Ardesir  Dadybhoy 

Manockjee  Do 
rabji  Shroff  cn 
6th  Dec.  1790. 

38 

Ditto 

ditto  ... 

25th  Sept;  1803. 

39 

Ditto 

ditto  ... 

Subscription  

2nd  Feb.  1826. 

Re-built  by  Sir 

Jamsetji  Jiji- 
bhoy ’s  sons  on 
the  13th  April 

1860.  This  is  spe- 
cially built  for 
Gamudia  priests. 

40 

Ditto 

ditto  ... 

Muncherji  Cursetji 

9th  April  1848. 

Re-built  by  Pes- 

Lungda. 

tonjiNusserwan- 
ji  Godiwalla  on 

23rd  April  1895. 
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Fire-Temples  throughout  India— continued. 


No 

Place. 

Founder. 

Date, 

Remarks.  j 

41 

Bombay,  Fort  ... 

MotlibM  Jehangir  Wa* 

A.D, 

10th  June  1863 

dia. 

42 

Ditto 

ditto  ... 

Pirojbafi,  widow  of  Da- 

19th  May  1881. 

dabhoy  Manockji 

Vacha. 

43 

Ditto 

Go  valia 

Soonaiji  Hirji  Ready- 

13th  Sept.  1842. 

Originally  built 

Tank. 

money. 

on  a small  scale 

by  Dorabji  Hor- 
musji Ranji 

about  1812. 

44 

Ditto 

Gran  t 

Aslaji  Bkiccaji 

12th  Sept. 1846. 

Re-built  by  Je- 

Road. 

hangir  Bezonji 
Vakil,  17th  Sept. 

1865. 

45 

Ditto 

ditto  ... 

Soi’abji  Hormusji  Ranji 

22nd  Apl.  1868. 

46 

Ditto 

Khetwadi. 

Cawasji  Manekji  Ash- 

7th  May  1832... 

burner. 

47 

Ditto 

ditto 

Pallanji  Cursetji  Cama, 

5th  June  1869. 

48 

Ditto 

Malialaxmi. 

Hormusji  Dadabhoy 

Sawyer. 

13th  Mar.  1846. 

Aderdn  conse* 

49 

Ditto 

Marine 

Jam  set  ji  Dadabhoj 

17th  Nov.  1874, 

Lines. 

Ameria. 

crated  on  6th 
Nov.  1884. 

50 

Ditto 

Mazagon ... 

Framji  Nusserwanji 

7th  Nov.  1845. 

Patell. 

51 

Ditto 

ditto  ... 

Ruttonbafi  Cowasji 

4th  May  1867. 

Jehangir. 

52 

Ditto 

ditto  ... 

Byram  ji  Nasser  wan  ji 

3rd  Feb.  1870. 

Sirvai. 

53 

Ditto 

Mount 

Nowroji  Cawasji  Na- 

3rd  July  1822. 

Road. 

rielwalla. 

Re-built  by  Mun- 

54 

Ditto 

Parel  ... 

Dadabhoy  & Muncherji 

16th  Aug,  1834 

Pestonji  Wadia. 

cherji  Jamset  ji’s 
sons,  9th  Aug. 
1863. 

55 

Ditto 

ditto  ... 

Dinbai  Nasservanji 

16th  Mar.  1896. 

Petit, 

56 

Ditto 

Tardeo... 

Chadanbai  Byramji 

10th  Jan.  1865. 

Batliwalla. 

57 

Broach, 

Baharkote. 

Rustomji  Maneckji 

1727. 

Hiravala. 

58 

Ditto 

ditto  ... 

Dustoor  Kamdin  Fur- 

1777. 

dunji. 

New  fire  conse- 

59 

Ditto 

Fort 

Homaji  Dorabji 

18th  Feb.  1760. 

crated  30th  M ay 
1893.  Re-built 

9th  Nov.  1897, 

60 

Ditto 

ditto 

Subscription  through 

27th  Feb.  1855. 

Hi  raj  i Ookaji. 

27th  Oct.  1857. 

* 

61 

Ditto 

ditto  ... 

Sorabji  Dhunjibhoy 

Khambatta. 

62 

Ditto 

ditto  ... 

Sorabji  HormaejiYak- 

13th  Mar.  1884. 

haria. 

63 

Ditto 

ditto  ... 

Shapurji  Sorabji  Nariel- 

4th  June  1896. 

wala’s  family. 

64 

Ditto 

Kharasvad. 

Hirabai  Nowroji  Nariel- 

7th  June  1831. 

walla. 

65 

Calcutta 

•••  »«« 

Rustomji  Cawasji  Ba 

16th  Sept.  1839 

naji. 

13th  Jan.  1844. 

66 

Cambay 

• • • , , , 

Pestonji  Cursetji  Mody. 

67 

Chikli 

• • • • , . 

Dorabji  and  Framji 

6th  Mar.  1873. 

Hormasji  Guzdar. 

Re-built  by  the 

68 

Daman 

••• 

Merwanji  Nowroji  Jaoji 

1820 

Francis. 

same  gentleman 
6th  Mar.  1838. 

69 

Ditto 

*«• 

Ruttoubai  Hormusji 

1846. 

Muncherji  Cama. 

70 

Deviar 

Navazbai  Nusserwanji 

26th  May  1855. 

Fakir  ji. 

71 

Diu  ... 

Jehangir  Nusserwanji 

24th  Feb.  1830. 

Wadia. 

72 

Dumas  near  Surat  . 

Subscription  

24th  Mar.  1838 

73 

Gandavi 

•••  • •• 

Hormusji  Bhiccaji  Chi- 

4th  June  1834. 

noy. 

19th  June  1887 

74 

Igatpuri 

• ••  • • 

Subscription 

75 

115,  v ... 

• ••  ••• 

Jamsetji  Burjorji  Mis- 
try. 

Hormasji  Maneckji 

27th  Dec.  1869. 

76 

Indore 

26th  April  1879 

Bhamgara. 
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Fire-Temples  throughout  India — continued. 


No. 

Place, 

Founder. 

Date. 

Remarks. 

77 

Itcliapore 

near 

Cavasji  and  Pallanji 

a.d. 

30th  April  1847. 

Surat. 

Dhunji’s  Sons. 

78 

Jamnagar  ... 

• *• 

Tehmulji  Mahiarji  Mir- 

15th  Mar.  1895. 

79 

Kalyan 

• • • 

za. 

Edulji  Byramji  Mody. 

1788 

Re-built  byBhic- 

caji  Jijibhai, 

Dossabhai  Hor- 

musji,  Furdunji 
Merwanji  and 
Hormusji  Ma- 
neckji on  4tt 
Nov.  1880. 

80 

Karachi 

• * < 

Hirji  Jamsetji  Rehera. 

3rd  May  1849. 

81 

Ditto 

... 

Dossabhai  Merwanji 

28th  May  1879, 

Wadia  & Co. 

82 

Karanj 

... 

Hormusji  Shapurji  Pas- 
takia’s  Sons. 

22nd  Jan.  1846, 

83 

Khajod 

... 

Byramji  Hiraji  Colah. 

12th  June  1846. 

84 

Khergaum  ... 

• »» 

Motibai  Bomonji  Jam- 

21st  May  1882. 

setji  Mulla. 

85 

Khundva  ... 

• •• 

Hormasji  Dhanjibhoy 

21st  May  1895. 

86 

Kapadia. 

Kudiana  near  Surat. 

Muncherji  Cuverji  and 

1st  Apr.  1850. 

87 

Lahore  ... 

Hormasji  Manockji. 
Ardeshir  Byramji  Libu- 

29th  July  1893. 

walla. 

88 

Mahava 

... 

Subscription 

1st  Jan.  1858.- 

89 

Mundroi  near  S urat 

Ditto  

4th  Jan.  1860. 

Re-built  by  Bhi- 

khaiji  Sorabji 
Anderson,  29th 
Mar.  1891. 

90 

Medhor  near 

Gan- 

Ditto  »04 

21st  Dec.  1883. 

devi. 

91 

Mhow 

• • • 

Ditto  ••  • • y 

5th  Mar.  1846, 

Re-built  2nd  Mar. 
1859  and  again 
on  2nd  Sept.  83. 

92 

N^gpore 

• •• 

Nusserwanji  Manockji 

4th  Nov.  1895. 

Mulla. 

93 

Nargol 

• • * 

Navajbai  Nusserwanji 

1787 

Fire  consecrated 

Modi. 

26th  June  1882. 

94 

Navs£ri 

• •• 

Anjuman 

Very  old 

Re-built  by  An 
juman,24th  Feb. 
1588.  Again  re- 
built by  Mun- 
cherji  Cursetji 
Dessai,  7th  Feb. 
1795.  And  again 
by  Motlabai 

Jehangir  Wadia, 
20th  May  1851 . 

95 

Ditto 

Minocher  Homji 

1686 

Re-built  by  Cur- 

setji  Ardeshir 
Dady’s  sons,  10th 

May  1862. 

96 

Ditto 

• • « 

Sir  Jamsetji  Jijibhoy... 

14th  Mar.  1853. 

97 

Ditto 

• • . 

Trustees  of  the  Wadia 

24th  Dec.  1S88. 

Fire-temple  of  Born* 
bay. 

98 

Neemuch  ... 

... 

The  heirs  of  Cavssji 
Jeevanji  Mevavala. 

18th  Jan.  1S98. 

99 

Pardi  in  South 

Hormasji  Gadabhai  ... 

2nd  June  1881. 

GujaraJt. 

100 

Poona 

• •• 

Sorabji  Ratanji  Patel,,. 

6th  Aug.  1824. 

Aderan  consecrat- 

ed  15th  June 
1843 ; re-built  6th 
June  1877. 

101 

Ditto 

• >• 

Sir  Jamsetji  Jijibhai... 

29th  Nov.  1844. 

102 

Ditto 

• • . 

Subscription  

18th  Oct.  189?» 

Consecrated  ac- 

cording  to  Kad- 
mi  rites. 

103 

Quetta  ... 

• •• 

Subscription  

2nd  June  1S83. 

104 

Rajkot 

» • . 

Ditto 

21st  May  1875. 

105 

Randir  near  Surat  . 

Darashaw  Dorabji  Ran- 

14th  June  1S34. 

Re-built  by  his 

delia. 

widow  Pirojbai, 
13th  Nov.  1895. 

106 

Saronda 

• •• 

• Cursetji  Fardunji 

2nd  July  1880. 

Parek  and  Maneckji 
Bhimji  Pastakia. 
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Fire-Temples  throughout  India — continued. 


No. 

Place. 

1 

Foundbb. 

Date. 

107 

108 

109 

Satara  

Secunderabad 

Sholapur  

Subscription  

Viccaji  and  Pestonji 
Meherji. 
Ditto  ditto 

a.d 

1860 

12th  Sept  1847. 

3rd  Feb.  1845. 

110 

111 

Siganpur  nearSurat 
Sumaii  near  Surat . 

Nowroji  JamsetjiWadia 
Cuverji  Maneckji  Muc- 
cadum. 

12th  Nov,  1849, 
2nd  May  1822. 

L12 

113 

114 

Surat,  Gopipura  ... 

Ditto  Keia  Vakh&r, 
Ditto  Lakerkote  ... 

Jebangir  Nassarwanji 
Wadia. 

Subscription  

Goti,  a priest  

2Sth  Mar.  1841. 

14th  Sept.  1839. 
Very  old 

115 

116 

Ditto  Machli  Peth  . 
Ditto  Nanpura  ... 

Subscription  

Jamshed  Jaia 

29th  Feb.  1896. 
Very  old 

117 

118 

119 

120 

Ditto  ditto 

Ditt}  ditto 

Ditto  ditto 

Surat,  Rustampura. 

Eduiji  and  Ratanji 
Byramji  Bisni. 

Kavasji  Jamsetji  Maki 
Dalai. 

Dossabhai  Eduiji  Joga. 
Shapurji  Bachabhai  Do- 
tiwalla. 

14th  Jan.  1838. 

12th  May  1845. 

11th  June  1880. 
Very  old 

121 

Ditto  ditto 

Palonji  Homaji 

Very  old 

122 

Ditto  ditto 

Dessai  Muncherji  Cur- 
set  ji. 

22nd  Sept.  1806. 

123 

124 

Ditto  ditto 

Ditto  Syedpura  ... 

Sir  Jamsetji  Jijibhai... 
Dadabhai  & Muncherji 
Pestonji  Wadia. 

1 ltb  Nov.  1854. 
26th  June  1844. 

125 

Tarapur  

Yiccaji  Meherji 

9th  June  1820. 

126 

127 

128 

129 

130 

131 

132 

133 

Tavri  near  Navsari. 
Ditto  ditto 

Thana  

Udvada  

Umra  near  Surat  ... 

Vesu  ditto 

Viilra  near  Navsari 

Zanzibar  

Eduiji  Viajkhora  ... 

Subscription  

Rustomji  Cawasji  Patel. 

Sir  Dinshaw  Manockji 
Petit,  Bart. 

Bomanji  Sorabji  Kapa- 
walla. 

Maneckji  Ratanji  Sigan- 
poria. 

Dinbai  Nassarwanji 

Petit. 

Dorabji  Dinshaw  Aden- 
walla. 

4th  Mar.  1869. 
8th  June  1869. 
8th  Apr  1829. 
3rd  June  1891. 

24th  June  1816. 

17th  May  1889. 

20th  Nov.  1895. 

25th  May  1895. 

Remarks. 


Re-built  by  sub- 
scription, 24th 
Aug.  1879. 

Re-built  by  Rus- 
tem ji  Shapurji 
Muccadum,  10th 
.Tan.  1868.  Again 
re-built  by  Dada- 
bhai  and  Cowasji 
Palanji  Chav, 
12tb  April  1887. 


Re-built  by  Nas 
sarvanji  Koyaji. 
7th  April  1796. 
Again  re-built  by 
Hirabai  Jehan- 
gir  Maneckji 
Panthaki,  12  ill 
May  1857. 

Re-built  by  Ma- 
neckji Nowroji 
Wadia,  11th  June 
1837.  Again  re 
built  by  his  wi 
dow  Motlibai, 
Dec.  1893. 


Re-bnilt  byr  Rus- 
tomji  Aspandi- 
arji  Ayrton,  18th 
Jan.  1823.  Again 
re-built  by  Din- 
bai  Nusservvanji 
Petit,  17th  Mar. 
1893. 

Rebuilt  by  Me- 
lierji  Patel  and 
Ratan ji  Chibra, 
20th  September 
1823.  Again  re- 
built by  Peston- 
ji  Nasserwanji 
Bottl  e w a 1 1 a , 
13th  Sept.  1850. 

Re-built  by  Edul- 
ji  Dadabhai 
Sukhia’s  sons 
30th  Oct.  1863. 

Re-built  by  Jivan- 
ji  Jamaspji  Mis- 
try,21st  May  97. 

Re-built  by  Din- 
oai  Nassarvanji 
Petit,  15th  June 
1895. 
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APPENDIX  II. 

TOWERS  OF  SILENCE  THROUGHOUT  INDIA , 


Appendix  II. 

Towers  oe 
Silence. 


No. 

Place. 

Foukdeb. 

- . 

Date. 

Remark's. 

1 

Abu 

Subscription  

A.D. 

16th  Mar.  1889 

2 

Aden 

... 

Merwanji  Sorabji  E.ha- 

2nd  Apl.  1847. 

regat. 

3 

Ditto 

• M 

Subscription  

31st  Aug.  1866. 

4 

Ahmed&biid 

• •• 

Ditto  

21st  Mav  1843, 

5 

Ditto 

Sir  Jamsetji  Jijibhoy... 

17th  May  1850  . 

Built  for  bodies 

of  Parsis  not 

brought  in  by 
regular  carriers. 

6 

Abmadnagar 

• •• 

Cursetji  Cowasji  Sett... 

15th  Nov.  1825, 

Not  in  use. 

7 

Ditto 

... 

Subscription  

Mar.  1827. 

Ditto. 

8 

Ditto 

•11th  Jan. 1842, 

9 

Ditto 

* • • 

Khan  Bahadur  Padam- 

9th  Mar.  1866. 

ji  Pestonji  and  Khan 
Bahadur  Nasser wanji 

Cursetji. 

10 

Akola 

• •• 

Subscription  

18th  Feb.  1895. 

11 

A j mere 

• •• 

Ditto 

11th  Mar.  1888. 

12 

Alptii  on  the 

Mala- 

Nowroji  Cowasji  Nariel- 

1807 

Not  in  use. 

bar  Coast. 

walla. 

13 

Amroli  near  Surat. 

Subscription  

23rd  Mar.  1858. 

14 

Anklesvar 

near 

Narsang  Dhanpal  of 

1500  -1517... 

Not  in  use. 

Broach. 

Hansot. 

15 

Ditto 

. M 

Pestonji  Bomanji  Wa. 

24th  Mar.  1810. 

dia. 

16 

Aurangabad 

• * • 

Yiccaji  and  Pestonji 

11th  Jan.  1843. 

Merji. 

17 

Badnara  in  Madras. 

Subscription  

20th  Mar.  1893. 

18 

Balapur  in  Berar  ... 

Viccaji  and  Pestonji 

25th  Apl.  1839. 

Merji. 

19 

Balsar 

Ml 

Subscription  

1645 

Not  in  use. 

20 

Ditto 

Ditto  

28th  Jan.  1777. 

21 

Ditto 

... 

Ditto  

27th  Dec.  1S95. 

22 

Bardoli  near  Surat . 

Ditto  

25tli  Mar.  1847. 

For  bodies  not 

23 

Baroda 

• • * 

Ditto  

Sir  Jamsetji  Jijibhoy... 

2nd  June  1842. 

brought  in  by 
regular  bearers. 
Not  in  use. 

24 

Ditto 

1850 

25 

Bilitnora 

• •• 

Subscription  

16o2. 

26 

Ditto 

• ». 

Rustomji  Bomanji  Bot- 

13th  Dec.  1801. 

tlewala. 

27 

Ditto  ••• 

• % • 

Subscription  

26th  Mar.  1S80. 

28 

Bombay 

Mody  Hirji  Vacha 

1670. 

29 

Ditto 

Manekji  Nowroji  Sett... 

1756. 

30 

Ditto 

• •• 

Subscription  

7th  May  1779. 

31 

Ditto 

• • i 

Mancherji  Jivanji 

9th  Sept.  1786. 

Built  for  his  own 

Beadymoney. 

use.  His  body 
was  kept  in  a 
stone  enclosure 
for  a month  and 
removed  when 
the  tower  was 
ready. 

For  the  use  of 

32 

Ditto 

»»  • 

Dady  Nasserwanji 

Framji  Cowasji  Banaji. 

22nd  Apl.  1798. 

his  own  family. 

33 

Ditto 

• • • 

3rd  May  1832... 

34 

Ditto 

Cowasji  Edulji  Bisny  ... 

7th  May  1844  ... 

35 

Borigaum 

near 

Subscription  

Not  in  upe. 

Jah-Bordi. 

36 

Broach  ... 

• • 

Ditto  

Before  1300  ... 

37 

Ditto 

• * * 

Pestonji  Parsi  

1309. 

38 

Ditto  ... 

Subscription 

1664 

Not  in  use. 
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Towers  of  Silence  throughout  India — continued. 


No 

Placb, 

Foundkr. 

Date,  1 

J 

EEiTARKS. 

89 

Broach  

Subscription  

A.D. 

18th  Dec.  1833. 

| 40 

Calcutta  

Nowroji  Sorabji  Umri- 

28th  Jan.  1822. 

gar. 

1 41 

Cambay  

• • 

Before  1500  ... 

Brick  ruin. 

42 

Ditto  

Hirji  Assa  of  Surat 

1531. 

43 

Ditto  

Pestonji  Cursetji  Mody. 

29th  Apl.  1826  . 

44 

Chikli 

Subscription  

2nd  Mar.  1874. 

Not  in  use. 

45 

Daman  

1585 

46 

Ditto  

Subscription  

1700 

Unhewn  stone. 

47 

Ditto  

Jamsetji  Byramji  Las- 

12th  May  1831  . 

kari. 

48 

Deesa  ...  ... 

Subscription  

49 

Deolali  

Byramji  Nan&bhoy  Mis- 

22nd  Sept.  1869. 

tri. 

60 

Deviar  

Dorabji  Purdonji  Las- 

6th  Jan.  1788... 

Not  in  use.Thirty- 

kari. 

six  spaces. 

61 

Ditto  

Subscription  

10th  Jan.  1839. 

62 

Diu.  •••  ... 

Jehangir  Nasserwanji 

10th  Mar.  1833. 

Wadia. 

63 

Gandevi  

Subscription 

22nd  July  1723. 

Not  in  use. 

54 

Ditto  

Ditto  

1790 

Ditto. 

66 

Ditto  •««  ••• 

Jamsetji  Nanabhoy  Gaz 

21st  Apl.  1817. 

dar. 

66 

Ditto  

Subscription  

9th  Apl.  1870. 

Not  in  use. 

57 

Godar  near  Jab- 

Ditto  

1775 

Bordi. 

68 

HyderabSd(Dakhan) 

Viccaji  and  Pestonji 

19th  Oct.  1839. 

Merji. 

59 

Igatpura  

Subscription  

31st  May  1885. 

60 

Ilao  ...  ...  •»« 

Ditto  

1760. 

61 

Indore  

Ditto  •««  •• 

26th  Feb.  1898. 

62 

J&lna  

Ditto- 

1812 

Not  in  use. 

63 

Ditto  

Jamsetji  Kazi 

1824 

Ditto. 

64 

Ditto  ••• 

Subscription  

23rd  Apl.  1871. 

Brick  ruin. 

65 

Kalvan  

Before  1500  ... 

66 

Ditto  

Subscription  

1722 

Not  in  use. 

67 

Ditto  

Navazbai  widow  of 

1799. 

Nusserwanji  Dadabhoy 
Modi. 

68 

Ditto  

Nowroji  Balabhoy 

31st  Mar.  1886. 

69 

Karachi  

Hormusji  Dadabhoy 

25th  Jan.  1848. 

Gadiali. 

70 

Ditto  

Subscription  

6th  June  1875. 

71 

Karanj  

Diubai  widow  of  Poojiaji 

24th  Dec.  1828. 

Manaji . 

72 

K her  gaum  'Surat 

Motibai  widow  of  Bo- 

21st  May  1S82. 

District). 

manji  Jamsetji  Moola. 

20th  Nov.  1895. 

73 

Koondiana  (ditto). 

Subscription  

Never  used  owing 
to  the  belief  that 

74 

Madras  

HirjeeManeckjeeKharas 
of  Ooorg. 

1796 

a Tower  cannot 
be  used  until  a 
dead  child  has 
been  laid  in  it. 
Now  (1898 'Used 
as  a storehouse. 

75 

Mahava 

Maneckji  Jeenaji 

5th  May  1833. 

76 

Ditto  

Subscription  

30th  Nov.  18?9. 

77 

Mandvi 

Ditto  

Mrd  Jan.  1830. 

As  their  contribu- 
tion poor  Parsis 

78 

Mhow  

Subscription  

17th  May  1840  . 

throw  palm 

juice  and  eggs 

into  the  cement 
used  for  build- 
ing this  Tower. 

79 

Nargol  

Mancherji  Kharehedji 

1767. 

Sett. 

29th  May  1888. 

80 

Subscription  

A brick  ruin. 

Not  in  use. 

81 

82 

Navsari  

Ditto  ... 

Maneck  Changa 

Before  1500  ... 
1531 

83 

Ditto  

Maneckji  Nowroji  Sett. 

30th  Jan.  1747. 

84 

Ditto  ... 

Hormusji  Mancherji 

6th  Mar.  1823. 

Bhabha. 

Nusserwanji  Euttonji 

8th  Mar.  1878. 

85 

Ditto  ... 

Tata. 

27th  Apr.  1877. 

86 

Neemuch  ...  .. 

Subscription  
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Towers  of  Silence  throughout  India — continued. 


No. 

Place. 

Founder. 

Date, 

Remarks, 

87 

Pardi  in  South 

Subscription  

a.d. 

5th  June  1881. 

Gujarat. 

29th  Apl,  1825. 

88 

Poona 

Sorabji  Ruttonji  Patell. 

89 

Ditto  

Subscription  

28th  Apl.  1835. 

90 

Randir  near  Surat  . 

Sorabji  Mancherji 

28th  May  1787. 

Readymoney,  Hirji 

Jeevanji  Ready  money, 

and  Rustomji  Dada- 
bhoy  Nadersha. 

91 

Ditto 

Subscription 

23rd  Mar.  1852. 

92 

Sanjan  in  North 
Tbahia. 

Before  1400. 

93 

Satara  

Subscription  

12th  Apl.  1857. 

94 

Sungad-Viara  near 

5th  Feb.  1862. 

Navsaki. 

95 

Sholapur  ... 

Yiccaji  and  Pestonji 

2nd  Feb. 1843. 

Merji. 

96 

Surat  

Subscription  

Before  1600. 

97 

Ditto  

Nanabhoy  Poojia  Modi  . 

1647. 

98 

Ditto  

Subscription  

1725. 

99 

Ditto  

Ditto 

1735. 

100 

Ditto  

Ditto 

1742. 

101 

Ditto  

Ditto  

23rd  Dec.  1764. 

102 

Ditto  

Ditto  

10th  June  1771. 

103 

Ditto  

Ditto 

21st  Jan.  1827. 

104 

Ditto  

Ditto  

4th  Feb.  1S28. 

105 

Ditto  

Ditto  . ... 

3rd  Apl.  1832. 

106 

Ditto  

Ditto 

12th  Mar.  1888. 

107 

Sumali  

Ruttonji  Maneckji  Enti. 

23rd  Nov.  1803. 

Ruined, 

108 

Tarapur  

Subscription  

1700. 

109 

Ditto 

Ditto  

1780. 

110 

Ditto  

Ditto  

16th  Feb.  1866. 

111 

Tavri 

Ditto  

19th  Apl.  1864. 

A brick  ruin. 

112 

Tena  near  Surat  ... 

113 

Ditto 

114 

Ditto 

Ruined. 

115 

Ditto 

Half  ruined. 

116 

Thana 

Cawasji  and  Dorabji 

7th  Apl.  1780 ... 

R,uined. 

Rustomji  Patel. 

117 

Ditto  

Rustomji  Co  wasji  Patel. 

15th  Apl.  1843. 

118 

Udvada 

13th  May  1697  . 

Not  in  use. 

119 

Ditto  •••  «»« 

Pestonji  Cursetji  Mody. 

28th  Apl.  1830. 

Besides  these  119  Towers  of  Silence  Parsis  have  twenty-eight  burial* 
places.  Of  these  nineteen  are  in  India:  at  Allahabad  (a.d.  1895),  Ban- 
galore (a.d.  1892),  Belgaum  (a.d.  1875),  Bijapur  (a.d.  1891),  Cannanore 
(a.d.  1837),  Cochin  (a.d.  1823),  Delhi  (a.d.  1842),  Dhulia  (a.d.  1896), 
Ferozpur  (a.d.  1842),  Hoshangabad  (a.d.  1896),  Hubli  (a.d.  1896), 
Lahore  (a.d.  1842),  Mangalore  (a.d.  1797),  Multan  (a.d.  1842),  Pesha- 
war (a.d.  1842),  Rawalpindi  (a.d.  1842),  Rutlam  (a.d.  1896),  Sukkur 
(a.d.  1842),  Tellicherry  (a.d.  1793)  • two  in  Ceylon,  at  Colombo 

(a.d.  1846)  and  Galle  (a.d.  1859)  ; two  in  the  Straits,  at  Macao  (a.d.  1829) 
and  vSingapur  (a.d.  1849)  ; three  in  China,  at  Canton  (a.d.  1836)  Hong- 
kong (a.d.  1852)  and  Shanghai  (a.d,  1859) ; one  at  Zanzibar  (a.d.  1880)  ; 
and  one  in  London  (a.d.  1861). 
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iiAZAM  : prince,  son  of  Aurangzlb,  98. 

Abbas  : prophet’s  uncle,  founder  of  the  Abbasi 
family,  8 ; shrine  of,  1 2 note  3. 

Abbasis  : a section  of  Shaikhs,  8 and  note  3. 

Abba.si,  al-Mo.Atamid  Alallah  : the  fifteenth 
Khalifah  (870-891),  3 note  3 continued  on 
page  4 ; 14  note  3. 

Abbast,  al-Muktadir  : the  eighteenth  Khalifah 
(908-932),  36  note  1. 

AbdAlis  : beggars,  also  called  Dafdlis,  assist 
exorcists  in  their  performances,  20.  See  Beg- 
gars. 

Abdallah:  name,  meaning  of,  136  note  1. 

A'bdar  KhAnah  : water-room,  92. 

Abdul  Azfz  : Wahlibbi  leader,  12  note  3.  See 
Wahhabis. 

Abdul  Husain  : Mirza,  writer  of  the  Bohora 
account,  24  note  1 ; 30  note  1. 

Abdul  KAdir  Muhiyud-din-GilAni  : Maulana 
Sayad  saint,  6 note  1 (3) ; 50  ; shrine  of,  56  ; 
celebration  of  his  birthday  by  Sunnis,  140. 

Abdul  Malik:  fifth  Umayyad  Khalifah, 
(684-705),  1 note  1 continued  on  page  2;  14 
note  3. 

Abdul  Rehman  ; Sunni  Bohora,  claimed  to  be 
the  Imam  Mahdi,  his  disturbance  at  Mandvi 
(1810),  60  note  4. 

Abdul  WahhAb  : founder  of  the  Wahhabi  sect ; 
his  preachings  against  religious  abuses;  his 
expulsion  from  his  native  place  ; his  determina- 
tion to  spread  hisereforms,  12  note  3,  See 
W ahhdbis. 

Abdul  WahhAb  : A clan,  12  note  3.  See  Wah- 
habis. 

Abdullah  :Shidh  missionary  of  the  Mustaalian 
sect,  26  ; founder  of  the  sect  of  Shidh 
Bohords  in  Gujardt  (1067),  3 note  3 ; 125  ; 
his  miracles  and  success  at  Cambay  and 
Patan ; converts  king  Sidhrdj  Jaisingh  and 
his  Hindu  subjects,  26.  See  Missionaries. 

Abdullah:  Wahhdbi  leader;  his  defeat  by 
Muhammad  Ali,  Pdslia  of  Egypt  (1812)  ; 
suffers  death  at  Constantinople  (1818),  12 
note  3.  See  Wahhabis. 

Abdullah  Maimun  : 37. 

Abdur  Rashid  : great  ancestor  of  the  Afghans, 
is  believed  to  have  received  the  title  of  Batdn 
from  the  Prophet,  10  note  4. 

Abdub,  Rehman  SAmiri  : Muhammadan  name 
of  a Malabdr  Zamorin  ; converted  by  Naiatas  ; 
his  tomb  at  Zhafar,  venerated  by  the  Arabs, 
15  note  1. 

Abraham  : 141  and  note  2* 

B 520—33 


Abu  Bakr-as-Siddik  : lawful  successor  of  the 
Prophet,  125  ; first  Khalifah  (632-634), 
52  note  I ; founder  of  Siddiki  family,  8 ; 
ancestor  of  one  of  the  four  families  of  Na'iatds 
who  migrated  to  India  (865),  14  note  3. 

Abu  Han  id  Ah  : second  Sunni  Imam  (700*733), 
125  note  2 continued  on  page  126. 

Abu  Lulu  : Magia.ii  convert  to  Isldm,  also 
known  as  Elba  Shuja-dd-din,  142  ; called 
Baba  Firuz  by  the  Persians,  136  ; murders 
the  Khalifah  ijmar,  136,  142. 

Abu  Muhammad  Askaei  : eleventh  Shidh 
Imam  (845),  125  note  2 continued  on  page 
126. 

Abul  Fazl  : Akbar’s  historian,  14.  [note  1. 

Abul  Fida  : Arab  historian  (1273-1343),  1 

Abul  Hasan  Askaei  : tenth  Shiah  Imdm 
(829),  6 note  1 (1)  ; 125  note  2. 

Abul  Mughis  : known  as  Mansur,  his  full 
name,  spiritual  head  of  the  Mansuris,  35 
note  1, 

Abyssinian;  language  11  and  note  2. 

Abissinians  : Habashis  ; in  Gujarat  Sultan’s 
armies  (1531),  3 note  1 ; 11.  See  Sidis 

AbwAb-ul-Makkah  : Gates  of  Makkah,  Guja- 
rat ports  so  called,  3 note  1. 

Acting  : stage,  not  practised,  174.  See  Amuse- 
ments. 

A'dam  : introduced  as  avatar  or  incarnation  of 
the  Hindu  god  Vishnu,  40.  See  Avatars. 

A'dam  Shaikh,  head  Mulla  of  the  Bohords,  33. 
See  Alia  Bohoras. 

A'dam  : Muhammadan  name  of  Sundarji,  a Sindh 
Lohaua,  51.  See  Sundarji. 

Adonis  : laments  for,  136. 

Aeghans  : derivation  of  the  name  of,  13  note  2 ; 
race,  10  note  4 ; among  Gujarat  troops, 
(1572),  3 note  1. 

Agan  : lark,  99.  See  Birds, 

Agabas  : landholders,  of  part  foreign  descent, 
cease  to  be  a separate  community,  11 ; 15. 

Agathaecides  : (b.c.  177  - 100),  1 note  1, 

A'gha  Abdas  Salam  : Khojah  Imam,  son  of 
A'gha  Isldmshah,  excommunicates  Imdm- 
shdh,  41. 

A'gha  Abd-us-SalAm  : writes  the  Pandydd-i- 
Jawanmardi  for  the  guidance  of  his  Indian 
followers,  41  ; 48. 

A'gha  IslAmshAh  : unrevealed  Khojah  Imdm, 
ancestor  of  His  Highness  the  A'ga  Khdn  ; 
believed  to  be  Ali’s  incarnation,  40  ; 41. 

A'gha  Sultan  Muhammad  Shah  : Khojdh 
Imam,  48. 
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A'oha  KhAn:  His  Highness,  title  of  the 
unrevealecl  Imam  of  the  Khojahs,  41  ; de- 
scendant of  Ali,  38  ; his  influence  over  the 
outlying  tribes  of  the  Upper  Indus  Valley, 
36  note  1,  45  ; 46.  Agha  Shah  Hasan  Ali 
the  first  Agha  Khan  (1845),  41. 

A'giia  ShAh  Hass  an  Ali  : His  Highness  ; Kho- 
j&h  Imam  (1844)  ; the  first  I.smdilia  unrevealed 
Imam  to  settle  in  India  (1845),  41,  See 
Agha  Khan. 

Ahl-i-Hadith  : people  of  the  tradition,  12.  See 
Wahhabis. 

Aiimad  bin  Ismail  : head  of  the  Yaman 
Sulemani  Bohoras,  33. 

Ahmed  : Muhammadan  name  of  Ravji  the 
Lohana  convert,  5 1 . See  Ravji. 

Ahmsd  : founder  of  the  Karmatian  sect ; his 
nickname  Karmatah ; spreads  his  new  doc- 
trines at  Nahrein  ; his  persecution  ; his  flight 
to  Syria,  3 note  3 continued  on  page  4.  See 
Karmatians. 

iHMED  I.  : Sultan  of  Alnnedabad  (1411-1443), 
6 note  1 (7)  ; spreads  Islam  by  force  ; con- 
verts Rajputs  and  other  Hindus  (1414  - 1420), 
5 and  note  2,  25  note  1 ; persecutes  Bohoras, 
27  note  1 ; converts  Shiah  BoliorAs  to  the 
Sunni  faith,  58  note  2 ; 125. 

Ahmed  II.  : bult&n  of  GujarAt  (1554-1561)  ; 
his  grants  of  Radhanpur  and  Sami  to  Fateh 
Khan  Baluch,  17. 

Ahmed  JaAear  ShIrazi  : Sayad,  ancestor  of 
the  ShirAzi  Sayad  family  of  Gujarat,  6 note 
1 (6)  ; persuades  Sunni  Bohoras  to  keep  apart 
from  fhiali  Bohoras  (1535),  26  note  1,  34  ; 
.Taafari  Bohoras  take  their  name  after  him  ; 
his  descendants  become  Firs  of  Jaafari  Boho- 
ras, 34;  his  power  of  working  miracles; 
tomb  of,  at  AlimedabAd,  34  note  3. 

Ahmed  Kabir  : Sayad,  saint,  ancestor  of  the 
Rifai  Sayad  family  of  Gujardt,  6 note 

1 (3)  ; 23  ; 140, 

Ahmed  KhAttu  : of  Sarkhez,  Sheikh,  one  of 
the  four  saintly  founders  of  Alnnedabad  city, 
3 note  1, 

Ahmed abad  ; city,  founded  by  sa“nts,  3 note  1 ; 
chief  quarters  of  Malidavi  Sayads  at,  6 note  1 ; 
head- quarters  of  Musa  Suhags  at,  23;  former 
seat  of  the  head  Mulla  of  Daudi  Bohoras  at, 
31  note  4 ; tombs  at,  of  Musa,  23,  of  Jadfar 
ShirAzi,  34  note  3,  of  Pir  Muhammadshah, 
35,  of  Shah  A'lam,  148 ; mosques  at,  131 
note  1 ; fcuba  of  (Gujarat),  67  ; arrival  of 
Memans  at,  51  ; kings  of,  exert  to  spread 
Islam,  5 and  note  2,  125. 

A'in-i-Akbari  ; 14  ; 65  ; 147. 

A'ishah  : Prophet  Muhammad’s  wife,  her 
dower,  166  note  1. 

Ajayapala  : Analiilavada  king  (1174-  1177), 
said  to  have  been  converted  to  Islam,  26  note 

2 ; said  to  be  the  most  zealous  of  Musalman 
rulers  of  Gujarat,  5 note  1. 

Ajmir  : head-quarters  of  Husaini  Brahmans  at, 
22  ; saint  of,  6 note  1 (4). 

Akbar  : Mughal  Emperor  (1572),  3 note  1 ; 
his  quarrel  with  the  Mirzas  (1571),  10  ; his 
conquest  of  Gujardt  (1573-74)  ; slays  Jlni- 
jhdr  Khan,  12  ; 14, 

A'khaki-CliAr-Shambah : Sunni  holiday,  140. 
See  Safar. 


Akhund  : private  household  tutor,  176  note  1, 

Akira  : sacrifice,  rite  of,  158.  See  Sacrifice. 

A'lAchhala.  : spirit  treatment  resorted  to  by 
Memau  women,  56  note  4.  See  Memans, 

AlamUt  : hill  fort  of  Dailam  in  Persia  ; estab- 
lishment of  Hasan  Sabah’s  power  at,  37  and 
note  5 ; 40  ; 48. 

Ala-ud-din  : Emperor,  his  excuse  for  entering 
the  Dakhan  (1294),  2 note  3;  converts 
Kanauj  Brahman  priests  of  Bahucheraji,  82. 

A'lazikri-his-salam  : 37.  See  Hasan. 

Aleppo  : Baluchis  are  said  to  have  come  from, 
17. 

Alexandria  : mosques  at  (642-643).  31  note  1, 

Ali  : founder  of  the  Alia  Boliora  sect  (1624), 
27  ; 33. 

Alt  : husband  of  Fatimah,  daughter  of  the 
Prophet,  7 ; 16  ; 127  ; father  of  Hasan  and 
H usain,  47,  136  ; his  family  falls  a victim 
to  the  Umayad  Khaliffihs  of  Damascus, 
47  note  1 ; his  titles,  36  note  3,  47,  137  ; his 
explanation  of  Allah,  41  note  1 ; Shidh 
veneration  and  Sunni  reverence  for,  47 ; 
Sayads  claim  descent  from,  6 note  1,  7 ; His 
Highness  Agha  Khdn  traces  his  descent  from, 
38  ; shrine  of,  47  ; 45;  125  ; believed  to  have 
been  incarnated  in  the  person  of  Agha  Isldm- 
sha'h,  40. 

Alia  Bohoras  : see  Bohoras. 

Alipkhan  : early  Musalmdn  governor  of  Gu- 
jarat (1297  - 1317),  a zealous  Sunni,  125;  his 
final  conquest  of  the  Gujarat  coast  towns 
(1297),  2 ; spreads  Islam  by  f<  rce  and  in- 
troduces the  Musalman  faith  from  Auahil- 
vdda  to  Broach,  3 - 5. 

Alipshais  : see  Benawa  Beggars. 

Ali-ilahiya  : a sect,  mentioned  by  Farishtah, 
33. 

AllAh-o-Akbar  : God  is  great,  126  ; 141  ; 
154;  160  note  3;  169. 

Alms  ; Zakat,  126  note  4 ; 141  and  note  3, 

AlmustaAli  : (1094-1101)  younger  son  of 

Klialifah  Almustansir-billdh  > his  dispute  with 
his  brother  Nazar  for  succession  ; Musta- 
alians  are  called  after  his  name,  30  note  1. 

Almustansir-billAh  : (1036-  1094)  Khalifah 
of  Egypt ; dispute  for  the  succession  to  the 
Khilafat  between  his  two  sons  Nazar  and 
Alnrastaali,  30  note  1. 

Ambira  : river  in  the  h'urat  district,  66. 

A'mil  ; exorcist ; services  of,  used  by  women 
to  cast  out  the  spirit  of  barrenness,  147-149; 
his  experiences  during  the  performance  of 
chill  ah  or  forty- days  term,  144. 

Amir  Khusrao  : Musalman  writer  (thirteenth 
century),  10  note  3;  65. 

Amir  Timur  : (1400),  introduces  Ta&zicths , 139 
note  1 . 

Amir-ud-dIn  Nuzhat  : Sayad,  author  of 
Nuzhat  ul-Aklibar,  50  note  2. 

A'mod  : Molesalam  Thakor  of,  68. 

Amr-ibnul  A'as  : Muslim  conqueror  of  Egypt, 
constructs  the  first  pulpit  built  in  Islam,  131 
note  1. 

Amusements:  field  sports;  gymnastics,  172; 
house  games,  173-174;  music;  acting;  read- 
ing, 174. 

Anahilayada  : Hindu  capital  of  Gujarat,  26  ; 
mosques  at ; frequented  by  great  number  of 
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Musalman  traders,  2 note  1 ; Musalmdn 
faith  introduced  from,  to  Broach  by  Alif 
Khan  (1297),  3-5;  kings  of,  encourage 
settlement  of  traders  mostly  from  the  Persian 
Gulf,  2 ; give  kind  treatment  to  traders,  2 and 
note  3 ; to  early  Shiah  preachers  (1067),  25  ; 
Vaghela  kings  of,  employ  Khorasani  soldiers, 

2 note  3 ; are  said  to  have  been  converted  to 
IsHm,  5 note  1,  26  note  2 ; 38. 

Angels:  belief  in,  126, 

Animals  : kept  by  Musalm&ns,  domestic,  97-9S  ; 
pet,  98-99  ; birds,  99. 

Appearance  : of  Musalmans  of  regular  clas- 
ses, 7 ; D.uidi  Bohuras,  2S  ; Khojalis,  42 ; 
Me  mans,  52. 

Arybs:  Early,  their  settlements  at  Cheul, 
Kalyan,  and  Supara,  before  the  adoption  of 
Islam  ; their  religion  adopted  by  the  natives 
on  the  Malab&r  coast;  religion  of,  1 note  1. 
Muhammadan , their  expedition  to  India, 
(636) ; against  the  ports  of  the  Gulf  of  Cam- 
bay  (636) ; their  conquest  of  Jaipur  and 
Udeipur  (705-715)  ; their  conquest  of  Ujjain 
(724)  ; their  attack  on  Broach  (730) ; their 
fleets  sent  against  the  Kathiawar  coasts 
(758,  778)  ; take  Sindan  (830) ; their  attack 
on  Chitor,  1 note  1 continued  on  page  2 ; 
sailors  and  soldiers,  2 ; mercenaries,  3 and 
note  2.  Of  Special  Community  of  part 
foreign  descent,  11  ; their  two  divisions,  ap- 
pearance, dress,  character  ; belong  to  the 
Shafaii  and  Hambali  Sunni  schools  ; their 
personal  names,  customs,  16  - 17. 

Arnold  ; Sir  Joseph,  37  notes  1 and  2 ; 47 
notes  1 and  3 ; 49  note  3. 

ArsalAn  Shah  ; Sultan  of  Ghazni  and  Hindu- 
stan (1115  - 1118),  58.  See  Behlims. 
Articles:  chief,  of  Musalman  faith,  126. 
See  Beliefs. 

Asa  : wooden  staff  in  a mosque,  131. 

A'sAF  : jinn  or  spirit  minister  of  the  Prophet 
Soleimdn,  his  magical  exploits,  143.  See 
Magic. 

Asar  : evening  prayers,  135  note  3. 

Asardanni  : lady  possessed  by  a ginn,  130. 
See  Vows. 

As-habs  : Prophet’s  companions,  34. 

A'shurA  : tenth  day  of  Muharram,  held  sacred 
by  Sunnis,  139. 

Asma  : names  of  God,  the  two  classes  of, 
terrible  and  merciful,  144, 

Assassins  : the  order  of  the  Fidawis.,  known  in 
Europe  as,  37  and  note  J. 

Astrology  , belief  in,  of  Memans,  55;  prac- 
tice of,  by  Husaini  Brahmans,  22, 

Asuf  Jah  : Nizam,  brings  Multani  Mochis  to 
the  Dak  khan,  77. 

Atharwa  Veda  : one  of  the  four  Vedas  of 
the  Hindus,  followed  by  Husaini  Brahmans, 


22. 

Attdich  Brahmans:  Mirdhas  or  official  spies 
in  the  Palanpur  Superintendency,  IS 

AURANGZIB ; Viceroy  of  Gujarat  (1641-45), 
35  note  1 ; his  persecutions  of  the  Gher- 
mehdis,  (1645),  63;  Hindus  persecuted  to 
adopt  Islam  by  (1646),  5 ; his  removal  from 
the  Viceroyalty  (1646),  5 note  3 ; Mugha 
Emperor  (1658-1707),  bis  title  of  Hazrat 
Khuld  Makani,  67;  spread  of  the  Sunni 


faith  in  Gujarat  by  his  direction,  125;  6 note 
1 continued  on  page  7 ; 35  note  1 ; 86  ; 98i. 

Ay  AG  an  A : Afghans  mentioned  by  Vardlui- 
Mikira  (550)  under  the  name  of,  10  note  4. 

Avatars  : incarnations,  engrafted  on  the  Ismdi- 
lian  faith  to  present  it  in  an  inviting  form 
to  Vishnu  and  Shakti  worshipping  followers  r 
A'dam,  the  Prophet,  and  others  described  as 
avatars  of  the  gods  of  the  Hindu  Pantheon, 
40  ; 48  and  note  2. 

A'yah  : maidservant,  96. 

Azan  : call  to  prayer,  154 

Azud-ud-din  : 8 ay  ad,  ancestor  of  the  Kasbdtis, 
64.  See  Kasbatis. 


-DAbA  Firuz  : 136.  See  Abu  Lulu. 

Baba  Ghor  r Abyssinian  saint,  object  of 
worship  of  the  Sfdfs  ; tomb  of,  at  Ratanpur, 
12. 

Baba  ShujA-ud-din,  142.  See  Abu  Lulu. 
Baber:  Mughal  Emperor  (1526  - 1530),  enter- 
tains the  Mirzas  at  his  court,  10. 

Babis  : of  Radhanpur,  12. 

Babylon  : the  city  of,  142  ; the  great  well  in, 
143. 

Badi  ; miniature  garden,  carried,  before  the- 
bridegroom’s  steed,  165  note  3. 

Badi  JamAt  : 34.  See  Jaafari  Bohords. 
Badi-ud-din  MadAr  Shah  : saint  of  Syria, 
22. 

BADR-UD-DfN  : head  Mulla  of  the  Daudi  Bolla- 
rds (1837),  31  note  4. 

Baghdad  : fleets  from,  sent  to  plunder  and 
conquer  Gujardt  coast,  2 ; shrine  of  Abdul 
Kadir  Gllani  at,  visited  by  Memans,  56. 
Baglana  : in  the  Nasik  District,  67. 

Bahadur  ShAh  : Sultan  of  Gujarat  (1526- 
1536),  invites  Say  ad  Jamal,  ancestor  of  the 
Kadiri  family,  to  Gujarat  (1530),  6 note  1 (2)  ; 
Turks  and  Abyssinians  in  his  army  (1531), 

3 note  1 ; accords  an  asylum  to  the  Mirzas 
in  Ahmedabdd  and  Broach  against  the  ven- 
geance of  Humayun  (1532),  9. 

Bahadur  Shah:  Emperor  of  Dehli  (1707  - 
1712),  his  order  to  introduce  the  Shiah  epi- 
thet “Was!”  in  public  prayers,  125,  note  K 
Baha-ud-din  : Nakshband,  saint,  20. 

Bahir  : believed  to  be  the  origin  of  the  name 
Bohora,  24,  note  3. 

Bahraj  : believed  to  be  the  origin  of  the 
name  Bohora,  25  note  1 . 

Bahram  Shah  : Sultan  of  Ghazni  and  Hin- 
dustan, comes  to  India  (1118)  ; kills  Muham- 
mad Behlirn  in  the  battle  of  Multan,  58.  See 
Behlims. 

Bahuchara  : Hindu  goddess,  21 ; 82.  See 
Beheclira, 

BahurAh  : believed  to  be  the  origin  of  the 
name  Bohora,  24  note  3. 

Baithak  : sitting-room,  92. 

Baithak  : form  of  gymnastic  exercise,  172. 
See  Amusements. 

BajAna  : in  the  Kathiawdr  Agency,  17. 

BAkAR  Ali  : Pirana  saint,  his  tomb  at  Tirana 
worshipped  chiefly  by  Hindus,  76  note  2. 
Bakhshish  : voluntary  gifts  among  Kbojahs,. 
49 
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BakkaS  : see  Bakhshish. 

Bake  I'd  : 49;  126;  127-  Reel'd. 

Bala  Behlim  patti:  vow,  160.  See  Behlfm 
vow. 

BalA-en-lena  : sorrow- taking,  160  note  1. 
See  Initiation, 

Bala  Muhammad  Shah  ; PiTAna  saint,  69 ; 
his  tomb  at  PirAna  worshipped  by  the 
Shaikhs,  76  note  2, 

BalhXra  ; Rhshtrakiita  kings  of  MAlkhet, 
sovereigns  of  GujarAt  (752-973),  2 note  1, 

Balibhadra  : bhaJtta  cf  the  fourth  ywjd  or 
epoch,  48. 

Balidhans  : Hindu  sacrifice,  43  note  2, 

BaltiAs  : landholders,  of  part  foreign  descent, 
cease  to  be  a separate  community,  11  ; 35. 

BXltistXn  : people  of,  36  note  3. 

Baluchis  : special  community  of  part  foreign 
descent,  11  ; descendants  of  Baluchi  immi- 
grants, claim  to  have  come  from  Aleppo  and 
north  Syria;  language;  appearance,  grants 
from  Gujarat  SultAns,  clans,  wives,  calling, 
character,  called  the  Switzers  of  the  Ea^t  for 
their  fidelity  and  devotion  ; Sunnis  in  name, 
17.  Jath,  origin  of  ; Hindu  wives  of,  appear- 
ance, speak  GujarAti ; believe  in  tie  saint 
DM 4 Mahabali ; originally  Shia'hs,  now  Sun- 
nis in  name,  17-18. 

BanXras  : ImamshAh’s  conversion  of  Matia 
Kanbis  on  their  way  to,  66. 

BandharXs  : craftsmen  ; converts  of  the 
Hindu  caste  of  the  same  name ; Sunnis  l y 
religion,  71. 

BanjhAras  : a wandering  tribe  of  traders ; 
converts  of  the  Hindu  caste  of  the  same 
name ; trade  in  cattle  and  wool ; supplied 
grain  to  MusalmAn  and  English  armies  ; be- 
lie\e  in  Hindu  gods  ; form  a separate  com- 
munity, 85-86. 

Barber:  84;  his  elaborate  process,  96-97. 
See  Turki  HajAms. 

Barbosa:  traveller,  his  visit  to  GujarAt  (1614), 
3 note  1. 

Bari  : also  called  Sachak,  procession  carrying 
presents  to  brides,  165  and  note  1. 

Barli  : village  near  PAtan,  63. 

Baroda  : defeat  of  Arab  mercenaries  by  the 
English  at  (1802),  3 note  2 ; chief  quarters 
of  Mahdavi  Sayads,  6 rote  1 continued  on 
page  7 ; GujarAt  head-quarters  of  Husaini 
BrAhmans,  22 ; 10;  14. 

Barrenness  : of  women  ; horror  felt  by  a Mu- 
salmAn  at ; remedies  to  get  rid  of,  147-14  9. 

BXsharaA  : class  of  beggars  who  are  under 
the  ordinary  Muhammadan  law,  19  ; 20. 

BatXn  : title,  said  to  he  the  origin  of  the  name 
PathAn,  10  note  4. 

Bater  : quails,  98.  See  Birds. 

Batwa  : village  in  the  AhmedAbAd  District,  8 
note  1. 

BXwarchi  : MusalmAn  cook,  96. 

Bayin  : third  form  of  divorce,  168, 

BXzIgarS  : 82.  See  MadAris. 

Beames  : Mr.,  10  note  3. 

Beg  : title  among  Mughals,  9. 

Begam  : title  among  Sayad  women,  7. 


Beggars  : Hindu  con  verts,  division  of into 
Nondescript  idlers  and  Eleven  Brotherhoods  5 
Brotherhoods  further  divided  into  Besharaa 
and  BAsliaraa  ; Office-bearers  in,  and  consti- 
tution of,  the  Brotherhood,  19-20.  See  AbdAlis, 
Nakshbands,  BcnawAs,  20  ; Hijdas,  21-22  ; 
Husaini  BrAhmans  ; Kalnndars,  MadAris,  22  ; 
Musa  SuliAgs,  RafAis,  23  ; RasulshAhis,  24  ; 
Sayads,  beggars  in  GujarAt,  8 note  1. 

Behechra  : Hindu  goddess;  Hijdas  or  Pavai- 
yas  and  KamAlias  her  chief  votaries  ; temple 
of  at  Sankhanpur,  21  ; 22  ; 82.  See  Bahucbara. 

Behlim  : vow,  also  called  BAIA-Behllm  patti  ; 
vowed  by  women  to  be  performed  in  the 
beginning  of  marriages,  safanascts  and  bismil- 
lahs ; rites  relating  to.  PhadAli  or  spirit 
musician,  chief  actor  in  the  performance  of, 
150-151. 

Behltms  : cultivators.  Rajput  converts  of  the 
Behlim  tribe  ; originally  Turks  ; cease  to 
form  a separate  class,  58.  . 

Be  hr  ah  : believed  to  be  the  origin  of  the  name 
Bohora,  24  notes  8. 

Behrinah  : town  in  Yaman  in  Lower  Arabia, 
birth-place  of  missionary  AbdullAli ; believed 
to  he  the  origin  of  the  name  Bohora,  24  note 

4, 

Behruptas  : actors  and  players,  Hindu  con- 
verts of  a mixed  class  ; Sunnis  in  faith,  80. 

Belief  and  Practice  : JEarly , in  astrology, 
22,  56  ; Bhut  (Hindu  ghost),  142  note  1 ; 
charms,  30,  147,  155;  DAkan  (witch),  142 
note  I ; Evil  Eye,  142  ; Exorcism,  30  ; Magic, 
56,  142-145;  Omens,  22,  30,  145-146;  Saints, 
17,  22  ; Sorcery,  56  ; Spirit,  30,  142.  Lead - 
%nrJi  in  the  principal  tenets  of  the  MusalmAn 
faith  ; in  the  unity  of  God  ; in  angels ; in 
books  ; in  the  scriptures ; in  prophets  ; in 
the  resurrection,  126-127. 

Bellew  : Major,  H.  W.,  10  note  4 ; 13  note  2. 

BenawXs  : beggars,  also  called  AlifsliAhfs, 
drawn  from  many  classes  of  Muhammadans, 
Sunnis  in  name,  -0-21. 

BeohXr  : believed  to  he  the  origin  of  the  name 
Bohora,  25  note  1. 

BE-rfR  : term  of  scorn,  127  note  2. 

BesharaA  : beggars  above  the  ordinary  Mu- 
hammadan law,  19  ; 20  ; 22  ; 23  ; 24. 

Betrothals  : rites  and  ceremonies  relating  to, 
costs  of,  162,  163  note  1 ; gifts  in,  168  and 
note  2. 

BhXdbhunjAS  : grain  parchcrs,  Hindu  converts, 
do  not  form  a separate  class,  71. 

Bhaktas:  four  preachers  of  the  four  Hindu 
yugas  or  epochs,  48. 

Bhandari  : officer  in  a beggar  brotherhood,  19. 
See  Beggars. 

BhAnds  : Hindu  converts,  buffoons,  story- 
tellers, 81  ; 165. 

BhAnmatis  : Nat  women  taking  part  in  acro- 
batic feats  ; origin  of  the  name  of,  89.  See 
Nats. 

BhArdori  : spirit-laden  obstetric  cord  worn  by 
pregnant  women,  148  ; 149. 

BhArmal  I. : RAo  of  Kachh  (1585-  1631),  ar- 
rival of  Dadu  Pi'r  in  Bhuj  in  the  time  of,  41. 

BhAthi  : dinners  cooked  at  a house  of  mourn* 
ing,  309, 
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BilATiNDA  : town  between  Dehli  and  tlie  Sat- 
laj,  81. 

Bhattis  : tribe  of  Bajpiits  converted  by  Mah- 
mud of  Ghazni  (1001-1030) ; village  servants, 

81. 

Bhawani  : Hindu  goddess,  82.  See  Bahuchara. 

Bhawyyas  : strolling  players,  converts  of  the 
Hindu  caste  of  the  same  name,  Sunnis  in 
religion,  81  ; Hindu  players,  154  note  2. 

Bhim  II.  : irolanki  king  of  AnahilvAda,  snid 
to  have  been  converted  to  Islam  by  Nur  Sata- 
gur  (12 10),  26  note  2 ; 38. 

Bhisti.s  : watermen,  also  called  Pakhalis,  Hindu 
converts,  8.)  ; 96  ; officiating  priest  in  boat- 
offerings,  152-153  ; 169. 

Bhuj  : capital  of  Ivachh,  arrival  of  Pir  Dadu 
at,  41. 

BhukHxIris  : chief  Sayad  family  in  Gujarat, 
(5  note  1. 

Bhunete  : see  Bhutadi. 

Bhut  : Hindu  spirit,  belief  in,  142  note  1. 

Bhutadi:  form  of  exercise,  172.  See  Amuse- 
ments. 

Bhutas  : landholders  of  part  foreign  descent ; 
cease  to  be  a separate  community,  11  ; 15. 

Biazi  : the  Fair,  title  of  the  Surat  Boh  ora 
missionary,  27. 

Bibi  : title  among  Sheikh  women,  8. 

Bibi-ki-Sahnak  : see  Earthen  Dish,  151. 

Biddulph  : author  of  the  Tribes  of  the  Hindu 
Kush,  36  note  3 ; 39  note  4. 

Bidri  : lead  and  silver  work,  skill  of  Musalmans 
in,  123. 

Bier  : Khojah  hymns,  40. 

Binne  Khan  : Jamadar  of  Palanpur,  65  note  2. 

Biradh:  pots,  149.  See  Biradh-bharna. 

Biradh-bbARNA  : pot-filling  ceremony  preced- 
ing all  joyous  rites,  149, 

Birat  : see  Biradh. 

Birds:  kept  by  Musalmans,  99.  • See  Animals. 

Birgong  : Viramgam,  24  note  3. 

Biriavi  Bohoras  : 61.  See  BohorAs. 

Birth  *-  rites  and  ceremonies  relating  to,  charms 
and  talismans  used  to  secure  speedy  delivery  ; 
expenses  connected  with,  154-155,  156  note  1. 

Birth -day  : celebration  of,  159. 

Biryani  : dish,  first  class  public  dinner  called 
after,  cost  of,  113  and  note  1. 

BismillAii  : initiation,  rite  of,  159,  160, 

BiyabaNi  : ghoul,  142  note  ]. 

Blochman  : Aln-l-Abkari,  G note  1 (5),  14  ; 147  ; 
159  note  4. 

Boat-oeferings  : also  called  NAos  ; made  to 
the  water-spirit  in  fulfilment  of  vows ; descrip- 
tion and  rites  of  ; Bbisliti  or  water-carrier 
officiates  at,  152,  153,  158. 

Bohoras  : Traders ; Shiahs  of  the  Mustaalian 
branch  of  the  great  Ismaili  sect,  24,  30 ; 
meaning  and  derivation  of  the  name,  24  and 
notes  2,  3 and  4 ; 25  note  1 ; name  extended 
to  converts  from  all  the  unarmed  castes,  25 
and  note  1 ; sect  founded  in  GujarAt  by 
missionary  Abdullah  (1067),  conversions  first 
made  in  Cambay,  Anahilavada,  or  Patan,  26 
and  note  1 ; arrival  of  the  religious  head  of  the 
trading  Shiahs  from  Yaman  with  a band  of 
followers  (close  of  the  eleventh  century),  3, 
25  note  2 ; conversions  made  by  early  ShiAh 
missionaries  from  the  great  trading  centres 


(eleventh  century),  progress  of  the  sect  in 
Gujarat  (1130-1380),  26  ; sect  repressed 
(1390  - 1413),  27  ; some  of  the  SliAhs  converted 
to  the  Sunni  faith  (1391),  3 note  3,  26  note  1 ; 
persecutions  of,  by  Sunni  rulers  (1411-1554), 
27  and  note  1 ; transfer  of  the  seat  of  the 
head  priest  of,  from  Yaman  to  GujarAt 
(1639) ; find  shelter  under  the  British  (close 
of  eighteenth  century) ; four  schisms  from 
the  main  body  of,  Alia,  Jaafari,  Nagoshi,  and 
Sulaimani,  27. 

Alia:  one  of  the  schisms  from  tbe  main  body 
of  Shiahs,  sect  founded  by  Ali  (1624),  27,  33. 

Biazi  : Arabian  converts  to  the  Ismaili  faith 
made  by  a Bohora  missionary  called  BiAzi  the 
Fair,  27. 

Daudi  : main  body  of  Shiahs,  settlements  of,  28, 
32  note  3 ; appearance  ; language,  dress,  and 
ornaments,  28 ; food,  29 ; houses,  29  and 
note  1 ; calling,  character,  condition,  29 ; 
religion,  special  beliefs  regarding  the  spirits 
of  the  dead ; Indian  beliefs,  30  ; their  position 
among  Muslim  sectaries,  30  note  1 ; names, 
customs,  written  prayer  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  dead,  31  and  note  2 ; community  ; re- 
ligious and  social  head  of,  the  Mulla,  31  and 
notes  3 and  4,  32  and  notes  1 to  5 ; taxes,  33 
and  note  1 ; prospect,  33. 

Ndgoshi  : or  non-flesheating,  schisms  from  the 
main  body  of  Shiahs  (1789),  27,  33. 

Sulaimani  : followers  of  the  Yaman  priest  Sulai- 
mAn,  progress  of,  since  1591,  27,  33. 

Sunnis,  Cidtivators  : or  village,  descendants  of 
Hindu  converts  made  by  the  Sunni  rulers  of 
the  province  from  the  unarmed  classes  (four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries),  24,  25,  58  and 
note  2 ; distribution  of,  58 ; additions  to,  both 
from  Hindus  and  Shiah  Bohoras  (1411- 1513), 
5S  note  2;  foreign  element  in  the  Broach  Boho- 
ras, mainly  of  the  Marvadis,  59  and  note  1 ; 
appearance  ; language  ; food,  59  ; dress  and 
ornaments  of  men,  59  and  notes  2 and  3 ; of 
women,  60  and  notes  1 and  2 ; character,  60 
and  notes  3 and  4 ; condition,  60 ; names  and 
surnames,  59  note  1 and  60  ; religion,  customs, 
60  - 61 ; success  of  WahhAbi  preachers  among, 
Broach,  Surat,  Biriavi  Bohoras  (1880-1897), 
61 ; community,  prospects,  62. 

J dafari  : descendants  of  the  Daudi  Bohoras  ; 
named  after  Sayad  Jaa'far  Shirazi ; their 
other  names  ; separate  from  the  main  body 
of  Shiahs  (1391),  3 note  3,  26  note  1,  34  ; 
continue  to  intermarry  with  the  main  body 
till  1535,  26  note  1,  34;  mostly  traders; 
Arabian  traders  follow  many  Arab  customs  ; 
known  as  Kabrias ; form  an  organized  body, 
34,  35. 

Bohora  : surname,  24  note  2. 

Books  : belief  in,  126 ; reading  of,  by  men  and 
women,  174  and  note  2. 

Botan  : 159.  See  Salt-tasting. 

Bowides  : Persian  house  of,  20  ; SultAns  (945  - 
1097),  136  note  3.  See  Buwaih. 

Brahma  : Pir  Sadr-ud-din,  the  incarnation  of, 
40,  48.  See  Avatars. 

Briggs  : General,  3 note  3 ; 77  ; 85  and  note  1 ; 
86  note  1. 

Brihat-Samhita  : Sanskrit  work  by  Yara'ha- 
Mihira,  10  note  4, 
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British  : Arab  mercenaries  obstruct  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  power  of,  in  Gujarat  (1802), 
3 note  2 ; give  aid  to  Muhammad  All  the  Pasha 
of  Egypt  to  put  down  the  power  of  the  Wah- 
habis (1812),  12  note  3 ; 27  ; 60  note  4. 

Broach  : attacked  by  Arabs  (730),  1 note  1 ; 
revolt  of  Momnas  at  (1691),  76  ; revolt  of 
Matia  Kanbis  at,  67  ; disturbance  of  Sunni 
Bohoras  at  (1857),  60 ; note  4 ; Musalman 
faith  introduced  into,  from  AnahilavAda  by 
AlifkMn,  3 - 5. 

Buddha.  : ninth  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  48. 
See  Avatars. 

Budha  Yaakub  : Say  ad,  ancestor  of  the  Uraizi 
Sayad  family,  6 note  1 (7). 

Buildings  : religious,  130  - 132.  See  ImfimbA- 
das,  Masjid,  Namazgah. 

BukhAris  : chief  Sayad  family  in  Gujarat,  6 
note  1 (7)  ; 57 ; 127  note  2. 

BurhAnpur  : former  seat  of  the  head  Mulla  of 
the  Daiidi  Bohoras,  31  note  4. 

Burhan-ud-din  Kutbi  A'lam  : Sayad,  ancestor 
of  the  Bukhari  Sayad  family  in  Gujar&t,  6 
note  1 (7). 

Burhan-ud-din  : head  Mulla-  of  the  Daudi 
Bohoras  (1893),  31  note  4. 

Bubka  : veil-robe,  29  ; 34. 

Burton  : Sir  Richard,  10  note  4;  15  note!; 
131  note  3 ; 160  note  3. 

Buwaih  : Persian  house  of,  its  supremacy  in 
Persia  (946),  20.  See  Bowides, 

Buzurg  A li  Kadiri  : Fir  of  Mundra,  descendant 
of  Fir  Eusuf-ud-din,  50  note  2 ; 51. 


CAIRO : Ismlilia  doctrines  first  preached  at, 
(953-975),  48, 

Cambay  : port  of,  mosques  at,  2 note  1,  131  note 
1 ; arrival  of  Musalman  missionaries  at,  26  and 
note  1,  arrival  of  Persian  refugees  at  (1723), 
(1726),  (1757),  3 note  2 ; shrine  of  Pir  Mu- 
hammad Ali  at,  26  note  1 ; grand  Imambaca 
at,  132  ; king  of,  converted  to  Islam  by  Mulla 
Muhammadali,  26  note  1 ; Nawabs  of,  spread 
the  Shiah  faith,  125.  Gulf  of,  Muhammadan 
Arab  expedition  against  the  ports  of  (636), 
1 note  1 continued  on  page  2. 

Campbell  : Sir  George,  10  note  3. 

Captains:  14.  See  Naiatas. 

Census  details  : of  Gujar&t  Musalman  popu- 
lation, according  to  occupation  (1872  census), 
118- 121 ; according  to  sects  (1891  census),  1 
Chabuk  SawAr  : Musalman  jockey ; horse- 
trainer,  97-98  ; 123  ; 172  note  1. 

ChAch  : disciple  of  Niir  Satagur,  kills  Nur  Sata- 
gur,  38. 

ChAchnAmah  : 1 note  1 ; 69. 

ChadawwAs  : Delhi  shoes,  100. 

Chaghatai  : Tartar-Turkish  dialect,  9 note  1. 
ChaghtAikhAn  : son  of  Cliangizklian  ; Chu- 
ghadda  Mughals  called  after  him,  9 & note  1. 
ChAks  : race  of  sun-worshippers  in  Kashmir, 
their  conversion  to  Islam,  39. 

ChAls  : horse  pace,  98 ; 172  note  1. 

Chambeli  : jasmin,  150. 

ChampA  : flower  tree,  near  the  tomb  of  saint 
Mussa  at  Ahmedabad,  its  holiness,  123  note  2. 
ChAmpAner  : the  Mirzas  take  possession  of, 
after  a.d.  1568,  10. 


ChandkhAn  : name  of  a vow  receiving  ginn  or 
spirit,  130. 

Chajsdul  : Indian  lark,  99.  See  Birds. 

Changis  : landholders,  special  community  of 
part  foreign  descent,  11  ; 15. 

ChangIzkhAn  : powerful  GujaiAt  noble,  pro- 
tects the  Mirzas  ; is  assassinated  by  Sidi 
Jhujheirkhan  (1568),  10;  12. 

ChAr-JumAgis  : first  four  Fridays  after  mar- 
riage, 167. 

CiiAr  YAri  : 34.  See  Jaafari  Bohoras. 

Charity  : duty  enjoyed  by  Musalmdn  law,  126, 
171  note  2;  secret  among  Mernans,  52  and 
note  4 ; vow  to  give  in,  127. 

ChArms:  belief  in,  30,  147,  155.  [86. 

ChAtlas  : wandering  tribe  of  Hindu  converts, 

Chaus ar  : Indian  backgammon,  173  and  note  3. 
See  Amusements. 

C helas  : 19.  See  Khfidims. 

Chess  : 173  and  note  1.  See  Amusements. 

Cheul  : about  thirty  miles  south  of  Bombay, 
early  Arab  settlement  at,  1 note  1 ; Musal- 
mans  found  at,  2 note  1. 

ChhArAs  : Hindu  converts,  labourers,  also 
called  Gliagharias  or  Petticoat  People, 
Moslims  in  name  only,  86. 

Ohhatti  : sixth-day  celebration  after  birth, 
155, 

ChhipAs  : calico  printers,  converts  of  the 
Gujarati  and  Marvadi  castes  of  the  same  name, 
Sunnis  by  religion,  71  - 72  ; believe  in  the 
Bukhari  Pir,  1 27  note  2 

Chilam  : bowl  of  a tobacco  pipe,  111  note  1. 

Child-giyers  : dead  saints,  trees  near  the  tombs 
of  certain  saints,  147  - 148.  See  A'mil. 

ChillAh  : period  of  forty  days  during  which 
an  exorcist  learns  his  incantations,  144. 

Chisht  : Sufi  school,  8 note  3. 

Chishtis  : chief  Sayad  family  in  Gujarat,  5 note 
1 (4)  ; branch  of  the  Faruki  section  of 
Shaikhs,  descendants  of  Sheikh  NizAm-ud-din 
Chishti,  8 note  2 ; Hindu  converts  of  the 
Chisht  school,  8 note  3 ; 74. 

Chitor  : town,  attacked  by  Arabs,  1 note  1 
continued  on  page  2. 

Chote  : name  of  missionary  Shams-ud-din, 
39  and  note  3. 

Christians  : among  early  Arabs,  1 note  1. 

ChudiwAlas  : bracelet-makers,  converts  of  the 
Hindu  caste  of  the  same  name,  Sunnis  by 
religion,  72-73. 

Chughadda  : Indian  Mughals,  9 and  note  1. 

ChunArAs  : lime-burners,  converts  of  low  class 
Hindus,  Sunnis  by  religion,  72. 

Chundadigiras  : silk-knot-printers,  Hindu 
converts,  claim  Arab  descent,  Sunnis  by  reli- 
gion, 72. 

CuunvAl  : sub-district,  forty  miles  north  of 
Ahmedabad,  82. 

Circumcision  : rite  of,  160- 161.  See  Customs. 

Colebrook  : 18  ; 26  note  1. 

Communities  : see  Subdivisions. 

Community  : Musalman  population  as,  in 
matters  religious,  calling,  amusement,  175. 

Condition  : of  Gujarat  Musalmans,  122-  124. 

Conolly  ; Mr.,  26  note  1 ; 30  note  1 . 

Converts  : Hindu,  3-5;  name  of  tlio  classes 
of-,  20,  24  ; 58  ; 70 ; 80  ; 85  ; accounts  of,  19  - 
90. 
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Cornwallis  : Marquis  of  (1791-92),  86. 
Crafts  : details  of  tlie  1872  census,  122  - 123, 
See  Occupation. 

Craftsmen  : classes  of,  Hindu  converts  as, 
71-80.  See  Bandhards,  Bliadbhunjas, 
Chhipas,  71 ; Cliundadigiras,  Ghana  ras, 
Chiidivvalas,  72 ; Ghanchis,  Kaglizis,  73 ; 
Kadias,  Kasais,  71 ; Kharadis,  Khatkis,  Luhars, 
Maniars,  75  ; Momnals,  76 ; Multanis  and 
Multani  Mochis,  77  ; Nalbands,  Panjuigars, 
78 ; Rangrez,  Salats,  Son  is,  79;  Tais,  80. 
Customs  : pregnancy,  147  -154  ; birth,  154-155  ; 
naming,  156-157:  sacrifice;  fortieth  day, 
158  ; salt-tasting  ; birth-day,  159  ; initiation, 
159-160;  circumcision,  160-161  ; first  Ram- 
mazdn  fast,  161;  present  or  hadiya , 162; 
betrothal,  162-163  ; marriage,  163  - 167  ; 
divorce,  16S  ; death,  16S-170  ; mourning,  170. 

Dabhoi  : head-quarters  of  the  Mahdavi 
Sayads  in  Gujarat,  6 note  1 continued  on 
page  7 ; 61  note  2, 

DAdA  MAhAbali  : saint,  enshrined  at  Gotar- 
ka,  in  north  Gujarat,  17. 

Dada  Mian  : Alimedabad  Say  ad,  honoured  by 
Mirasis,  83. 

DAdu  : Plr,  of  Sindh  Khojah  family  ; invested 
with  mantle  of  pir  or  saint  by  the  Khojah 
Imam;  conversions  by,  at  Jdrnnagar  (1549), 
at  Bbuj  (1585  - 1591),  41,  48. 

Daf  : drum,  players  on  the,  20. 

Dafalis  : 20.  See  Abdalis. 

DAgh-denA  : branding  among  Nats,  89  note  1. 
Dai  : missionary,  26  ; 37.  Head  Mulla,  32. 
Midwife,  154. 

D ail  am  : Persian  district,  37  ; 38. 

Daily  Life  : of  men,  of  rich  class,  middle 
class,  poor  class,  116-117  ; of  women,  of  rich 
class,  middle  class,  poor  class,  117. 

DAirah  : settlement  of  Mahdavis  in  Palanpur, 
64  and  note  1. 

DAkan  : Hindu  witch,  the  belief  in,  112  note  1. 
DAlAn  : court-yard  of  a house,  91. 

DAlbhAt  : dish,  public  dinners  called  after  ; 

cost  of,  113,  114  and  note  1. 

Dand  : form  of  gymnastic  exercise,  172.  See 
Amusements. 

Dank  a : drum,  20, 

Darg-Aii  : tomb  of  a saint,  160. 

Darmsteter  : 10  note  4. 

Darud  : calling  down  blessings,  on  the  Prophet, 
147  and  note  1. 

Darya  Pir  : Indus  spirit  prayed  to  by  Hindu 
priests  to  drive  away  Eusuf-ud-din,  51. 
Dassondh  : tythes,  41,  19.  See  Taxes. 
Dastar-khAn  : 111.  See  Meals. 

DAud  bin  AjabshAh  : high  priest  of  the 
Gujarat  Bohoras  (1588),  27. 

DAud  bin  KutubshAh  : high  priest  of  the 
Gujarat  Bohoras,  27. 

DAfiDis  : see  Bohoras. 

Days  : lucky  and  unlucky,  146  and  notes  2 and  3. 
Death  : rites  and  ceremonies  relating  to,  the 
dead  body  ; bier  or  janazahs,  funeral;  to  help 
in  funeral  a farz  or  duty ; ziarat  feast ; 
dinners  on  ; mourning,  168  - 170. 

DesAi  : title  among  some  of  the  Dhandhuka 
village  Bohoras,  62. 


DhAlgars  : 75.  Sec  Kh&tkis. 

DhArAla  : armed  population  of  Gujarat,  25. 

Dhol  : drum,  players  on  the,  12  ; 21 ; 89  ; 137  ; 
159  ; 163  ; 174  and  note  1 ; 175. 

Dhobi  : washerman  as  servant,  96. 

Dholis  : drum  players,  83  ; 96.  See  Mirs. 

DhorAji  : port  in  Kathiawar,  seat  of  the  pro- 
vincial head  or  muklti  of  the  Memans,  57. 

DhuldhoyAs  : Dust-washers,  as  labourers,  con- 
verts from  the  Hindu  Khatri  caste,  form  a 
separate  body,  bunnis  in  faith,  86. 

Dinners  : Feast-day,  kind  of  food  served  at, 
cost  of,  114-115.  Public,  occasions  of,  form 
of  invitation  to,  ceremony  observed  at,  kind 
of  food  served  at,  the  three  chief  classes  of 
112-111  ; 169-170. 

DIvankhAna  : public  room  or  parlour,  91  ; 94. 

Divorce  : forms  of,  looked  on  with  dislike, 
less  resorted  to  by  Indian  Musalmans,  166 
and  note  1. 

DiwAli  : period  best  suited  to  subject  evil 
spirits,  145.  Hindu  New  Year,  considered 
an  evil  spirit  time,  148.  bee  Magic. 

Doctor  : Law,  133-135.  See  Maulavi,  Religious 

officers. 

Doms  : 83.  See  Mirs. 

Domnis  : Mir  women,  83p;  women  players,  160  ; 
female  singers,  164  ; 163  ; 171  note  1. 

Domek  : 166,  See  Meher. 

Dress  : of  men,  of  the  rich  class,  100-101  and 
note  2 ; change  of  fashion  of,  100  note  3 ; of 
the  middle  class,  102  and  note  1 ; of  the 
poor  class,  102  and  note  2 ; of  women  of  the 
rich  class,  103,  104  note  1 ; of  the  middle  class, 
105,  106  note  1 ; of  the  poor  class,  106  and 
note  2 ; of  children,  107  and  note  1 continued 
on  page  108;  of  K ho  jabs,  12-44;  of 

Memans,  53  - 55. 

DudwAlAs  : milkmen, -converts  from  Sabalias 
and  Gauli  Hindu  castes,  their  other  names, 
Sunnis  by  faith,  form  a separate  community, 
35  ; also  called  Mansiiris,  35  note  1. 

Dues  : among  Khojahs,  19  note  2.  See  Taxes. 

Duff  : Grant  (1714),  14  note  3. 

Dulas  : people  possessed  by  the  spirit  of  the 
martyrs,  vows  offered  to,  1 28  ; bridegrooms, 
137  ; also  persons  possessed  by  the  spirit  of 
the  bridegroom-elect  of  Husain’s  daughter  ; 
the  process  to  gaiu  the  inspiration  of,  138. 
See  Muharram. 

Duties  : enjoined  by  Musalman  law,  belief  in 
the  principal  tenets  of  the  faith  ; prayers  ; 
fasts  in  the  month  of  Ramazan  ; pilgrimages; 
alms,  126,  171  note  2.  See  Belief. 

Earthen  Dish:  rite  of,  151.  See  Sahnak, 
Kan  dun. 

Eidrusis  : Sayad  family  in  Gujarat,  6 note  1. 
Elegy  singer  : 133.  See  Marsiahkhdn. 

Elias  : prophet,  152.  See  Khizr,  Khw&jah. 
Elliot  : Sir  Henry,  69  ; 70. 

Embroidery  : special  skill  of  Musalmdns  in 
the  art  of,  1 23. 

Emperors  : Dehli,  persecutions  of  Gujarat 
Bohoras  under,  27  note  1.  Mughal,  spread 
of  Islam  by,  5 ; 125. 

Eunuch  Nobles  : Sicli,  of  Dehli  and  Lakhnau, 
12.  See  Sidis. 
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EuSur-UD-DlN  KAdiri  : Say  ad  saint,  his  de- 
scent ; converts  Sindh  ruler  of  the  Samma 
dynasty ; converts  Loliana  community  with 
its  leader  Manekji ; changes  the  name  of  the 
community  to  Muamin  ; retires  to  Irak  ; his 
descendants  become  the  religious  heads  oi 
the  converted  community,  50  - 51, 

Exorcism  : belief  in,  30. 

Exorcist:  147.  See-A.mil.. 

Expeditions  : Arab  ; to  India,  1 note  I. 

F ad Alis  : beggars,  29.  See  Abdalis. 

Fatry  : vows  to,  130.  See  Vows. 

FAjr  : dawn,  prayers  said  at,  126  note  3. 
Fakirs  : religious  beggars,  19.  See  Beggar-.. 
FAl  KholnA  : soothsaying,  practice  ol,  5b. 
Famine  ; in  North.  (xujaraJb,  aod  i 

thi&w&r  (1813),  51.  . , 

Faraj  : Al,  son  of  Uthman,  1 note  3 continued 

on  page  4. 

Farhat-ul-Mulk  : Hindu  convert  governor 
of  Gujarat  encourages  Hinduism,  5. 

FarIa- y-Sobza  : (1664),  28  note  1. 
FarFd-ud-Din-Shakarg-anj:  Shaikh,  ancestor 
of  the  Faridi  branch  of  Shaikhs,  8 note  2. 

See  Shaikhs.  . c .. . Q 

Fari'diS  • branch  of  the  Faruki  Shaikhs,  8 

L note  2.  See  Shaikhs. 

FarishtAH  : historian,  3 note  3 ; 10  note  4 ; 

‘ 25  note  2 ; 39  and  note  2 ; 50  note  3 ; 5b. . 
FArukis  : section  of  Shaikhs,  of  pure  toreign 
descent  ; two  branches  of,  8 and  notes  2 and 

3.  See  Shaikhs.  , 

Fast  : Ramaz&n,  127.  See  Ramazan  Vows. 
FatekkhAn  : Balucli,  obtains  m gift  Eadhan- 

pur  and  Sami,  17.  c v 

Fatespu'R  Sikhri:  tomb  of  Sheikh  fealim-i- 

Chishti  at,  147.  * , 

Fateh  ShAh  : king  of  Kashmir  (1453  - 59), 
Chdks  converted  to  Islam  during  the  reign 


of  39 

Fatiha  : opening  chapter  of  the 

reading  of,  129  ; 130 ; 147  and  note  1 ; loO, 
151;  157;  163. 

FauilAh  : wick,  133.  See  Palita. 

FAtimah  : Lady,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Pro- 
phet, wife  of  All  and  mother  of  Hasan  and 
Husain,  6 note  1 ; 7 ; 16  ; 45  ; 47  ; vows  to, 
fast  offered  by,  127  ; offerings  made  to,  m the 
earthen  dish  rite,  151;  dower  . of ,16  > note  1. 

FAtimi:  dynasty  in  Egypt  (910-1171), 
founded  by  ObeidulUh,  powers  of  the  Tatnai- 
lians  originated  with,  47.  See  Obeidullah 


and  Ismailis.  . , . _ , ,, 

Fatimite  KhilApat  : raised  m Egypt  on  the 
basis  of  opinions  analogous  to  Karmatian 
by  ObeidulUh  (919),  3 note  3 continued  on 
page  4,  37 ; quarrel  for  succession  to  (10J1), 
30  note  1,  37-  See  Obeidullah.  _ 

Feasts  : Private , occasions  for  giving,  wny  ol 
serving  at,  112.  Public , among  I0au<  i 
Bohords,  31,  and  note  3. 

FidAi's:  see  Fidawfs.  Q ,,, 

FidAWi's  : order  founded  by  Hasan  Sabali  ; 

known  in  Europe  as  the  Assassins  ; meaning 
" of  the  name,  37  and  note  2. 

Field  sports  : 172.  See  Amusements. 

Finch  : (1610),  15  note  2. 


Fi'rtjz  S it  vit : Tughlak,  Sultan  of  Delhi, 
(1351  - 1388),  3 note  3 ; 70.  f ... 

Fitrah  : form  of  charity  in  Ramazan  Id,  1 • 

Food:  108-115;  of  the  rich,  108-109;  ol 
middle  class,  of  the  poor,  109  ; marketing 
of,  costs  of,  110  ; Stimulants,  HO  - 111  5 
meals,  111  - 112  ; served  at  private  feasts, 
112;  at  public  dinners,  112-114;  at  least- 
day  dinners,  114  - 115. 

Forbes  : Mr.,  James  (1781),  3 note  2 ; 29 

note  1 ; 68  ; 155  note  1. 

Foreigners:  arrival  in  Gujarat  ol  Aim 
sailors  and  soldiers  (seventh,  eighth,  and 
ninth  century),  1 bote  1,  2;  traders  Horn 
Persian  Gulf  (ninth  and  tenth  century),  J 
and  note  1 ; invaders  from  the  north 
(eleventh  and  twelfth  century),  2 ana  notes  2 
and  3 : the  religious  head  oi  Shiah  trading 
Bolmras  with  a hand  of  followers  (close  of 
the  eleventh  century),  3 ; soldiers,  traders, 
refugees,  and  slaves  ( thirteenth  to  seven 
teenth  centuries),  3 and  note  1 ; the  Zanjna 
Sidis  (middle  of  seventeenth  century),  3 ; 
Arab  mercenaries  and  Persian  political  refu- 
gees (eighteenth  century),  3 and  note  2. 

Fortieth  Day:  after  child-birth,  thanksoffer- 
ing  to  Khajah  Kliizr  on,  lo8.  , 

Friday  : day  of  rest  for  all  Musalmans  ; 117, 

service  on,  126.  . 

Furniture  : house,  kept  by  the  rich,  Jw  - J3  , 
by  the  middle  class,  91;  by  the  poor,  95; 
details  of,  95  note  2. 


Gl Adits  : cartmen,  35.  See  Dudwalas. 

Games  : indoor,  173  - 174.  See  Amusements. 
Gametis:  Hindu  converts,  holders  of  gam  or 
village,  intermarry  with  Kasbatis,  62. 
Gandhraphs:  singers,  converts  from,  the 
Hindu  caste  of  the  same  name,  Sunnis  m 


religion,  81  - 82.  - _ 

Garcia  d’Orta  : Portuguese  historian 


(1530), 


Gates  of  Makkah  : Gujarat  ports,  3 note  1. 

See  Abwah-ul- Makkah. 

Gattlis  : See  Dudwalas. 

Genii  : vows  to,  130.  See  Vows. 

Grades  : word,  possessing  magical  power,  143. 

See  Magic.  » 

Ghanchis  : oilmen,  descendants  of  converts  or 
the  Hindu  Pinjara  and  Ghlnchi  castes ; 

known  as  Ghanchi-B  ohoras  ; call  themselves 

Mansuris  ; Sunnis  in  religion  ; curious  forms 
of  names  of  ; form  a separate  body,  73. 
Ghat-PAtH:  heart  prayer,  Khojah  sacrament, 
49. 

Ghat  PAth  Mantra:  prayer  of  the  makti- 


pantbis,  48. 

Gheir  mukallid  : 12.  See  Wahhabis. 

Ghermehdis  : Hindu  converts,  and  foreign 
Musalmans  who  do  not  believe  in  Mehcli, 
also  called  Mehdevis,  followers  of.  Sayad 
Muhammad  Jaunpuri,  62;  persecutions  o > 
by  Sult&n  Muzaffar  II.  (1523),  by  Aurangzib 
(1645),  63 ; dairah  of,  at  Palanpur,  64  and 
note  1 ; customs  of,  64.  See  Mahdavi, 
Mansuris. 

Gi'lAn  : saint  of,  6 note  1 (2). 

GirnAr  : hill,  1 note  1,  See  Ujjanta. 
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God  : 'belief  in  the  unity  of,  12G.  See  Beliefs. 
GorkkodiAs  : grave  diggers,  of  mixed 
origin,  Sunnis  in  religion,  87. 

Gotarka  : village  about  eight  miles  west  of 
RAdhanpur,  shrine  of  saint  DAda  MaliAbali 


at,  17. 

Gujarat  : arrival  of  foreigners  in,  1 - 3 ; 
arrival  of  missionaries  and  learned  men  in, 
3 and  note  3,  6 note  1,  26,  38,  40  ; arrival  and 
settlement  in,  of  foreign  Musalman 
families,  3 note  1 ; of  chief  Sayad  families,  6 
note  1 ; of  the  Mirzas,  10;  of  Alemans,  51; 
conquest  of,  by  Alif  Khan  (1207),  2;  by 
Kafar  Khan  (1371),  5 note  3;  by  Humayiin 
(1535),  9 ; by  Akbar  (1.573  -71),  12;  deca- 
dence of  the  Sultanate  of  (1554  - 1561),  17. 


governors 


of 


Gujaratis  : expel  the  Mughal 

HumAyun  from  their  charges  (1536),  10. 
Gurz  ; iron  spike,  used  by  Rafai  beggars, 
23. 

Gltroh  : company  of  Muharram  dirge  singers, 
138  note  1 continued  on  page  139. 
Gymnastics;  17-2.  See  Amusements, 


Hadramaut  ; southern  province  of  Arabia, 
the  Biblical  Hazarmaveth,  Arabs  come  from, 
15  note  4. 

Hadrami  : Arab  inhabitant  of  Hadramaut,  his 
character,  1 5 note  4, 

Hadya  : present,  given  to  child’s  teacher,  162. 
See  Customs. 

HAfiz  : title  ; ability  to  recite  the  Kuraan  by 
heart  is  the  chief  qualification  to  obtain  it; 
other  qualifications  to  obtain  it ; considera- 
tion shewn  to,  134.  See  Law  Doctor. 

Haj  ; see  Pilgrimage. 

H ajAms  ; barbers,  84.  See  Turki  Hajams. 

Haji  ; pilgrim  to  Makkah,  56. 

Hajjaj  ; sen  of  Elisuf,  India  described  to,  1 
note  1 continued  on  page  2. 

Hajjaj  : Al,  governor  of  Irak  (700),  kills  a 
large  number  of  Sayad3  and  learned  men,  14 
note  3. 

Hakim  : M u sal i ruin  physician,  qualifications  of, 
122  and  note  1. 


Halaku  Khan  : Tartar,  his  massacre  of  the 
Ismailia  population  of  Persia,  11. 

HambAl  : Al,  Sunni  Imam  (780),  125  note  2, 
126. 


Hambali  : one  of  the  four  Sunni  schools,  16  ; 

1 26  note  1. 

Hammam;  bath-room,  131. 

Hanafi  : one  of  the  four  Sunni  schools,  56  ; 
126  note  1. 

B AnsrAj  : grandson  of  MAnekji  Lohana,  named 
Taj  Muhammad  on  his  conversion  to  IslArn, 

51. 

HarischandrA  : bhahta  or  preacher  of  the 
second  yugd  or  cycle,  48. 

Haritha  ; special  holiday  Arab  meal,  16. 
Harut  : angel  of  high  estate,  first  teacher  of 
magic,  his  trial  in  the  world,  his  eternal 
damnation,  142  - 143,  See  Magic  and  MArufc. 
Hasan  : son  of  Ali,  the  martyr,  second  Shiah 
Imam,  45;  47  ; 125  note  2;  127  1 129  ; 
133  ; 136  ; 139. 
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Hasan  : Ala  Ziltri-his  Salam,  fourth  successor 
of  Hasan  Sabah  ; promulgates  new  doctrines  ; 
transfers  the  ImAmate  from  the  Fatinrltes 
to  himself  ; declares  himself  the  Unrevealed 
ImAm  (1163)  ; is  believed  to  have  sent  the 
first  missionary  to  India ; His  Highness 
A'gha  Khan  traces  his  descent  from  Ali 
through,  37  ; 18.  See  NazArians. 

Hasan  bin  Ismail  ; (1.S72),  head  of  the  Sulab 
mani  Bolioras,  33. 

IIasan  Sabah  : Ismailian  missionary  ; founds 
the  order  of  Fidawis ; supports  NazAr’s 
claim  to  the  Egyptian  succession  ; makes 
the  power  of  the  Ismailias  supreme  in 
Persia  ; concentrates  liis  powers  at  Alamiit  ; 
ceases  to  act  as  ddi  and  political  emissary 
of  the  Fatimites  ; makes  himself  known  by 
the  title  Shaikh-ul-Jabal,  his  death  (1124)  ; 
powers  of  the  Ismailias  under  his  two  imme- 
diate successors,  37  ; 48.  See  Kazarians. 

HAtim  ; of  Tai,  Arab  hero,  famous  for  his  gene- 
rosity, 80. 

IIazrat  Ali  : Shi  Ah  holiday,  on  the  2 1st  day 
of  RamazAn,  140. 

Hazrat-Khuld  MakAni  : title  of  the  Emperor 
Aurangzib,  67. 

HazrAts  ; vows  made  to  genii  or  fairies,  rites 
relating  to,  130.  See  Vows, 

HemAchArya  : great  Jain  teacher  of  Sidhraj, 
said  to  have  been  converted  to  Islam, 26  note  2, 

Henna  : seed  of,  is  burnt  to  drive  away  evil 
spirits,  155  and  note  1. 

IluAz  : Al,  Arabs  of  ; 17. 

Hijdas  : beggars,  emasculated  male  votaries 
of  the  goddess  Beheehra,  21-22 ; process 
of  the  emasculation  of,  21  ; 154  and  note  2.. 
See  PavaiyAs. 

Hind  : Al,  India,  described  to  Hajjaj  by  Ibn> 
i-Kiriyyah,  1 note  1. 

Hindu  : converts.  See  Converts. 

HisAm-ud-dIn  : ParmAr  viceroy  of  GujarAt, 
69.  See  ParmArs. 

Holy  Days:  136-112.  General:  Muharram, 
137  - 139  ; Ramaz  An  I'd  ; Bakr  I'd,  341. 
Shiah : Tenth  of  Safar,  139  ; Nineteenth  and 
Twenty-first  of  RamazAn,  110  ; Eighteenth 
of  Zilhajj,  141  ; Twenty-eighth  of  Zilhajj, 
142.  Sunni  : Thirteenth  of  Safar,  139; 
Last  Wednesday  of  Safar ; Twelfth  of 
Rabi-ul-awwal ; Eleventh  of  Rabi-us-Sani  ; 
Eleventh  of  Rajab  ; Fourteenth  of  ShAban, 
140.  Gujarat  Musalman:  Seventeenth  of 
Rabi-ul-awwal,  140.  Khojcili : 41  ; 49  ; 50 
and  note  1. 

PIoroscope  : drawn  by  BrAhmans,  151  note  3. 

Horse-dealing:  chief  trade  of  the  Kabulis,  140 

Horseshoe  : Lord.  See  Nal  SAheb. 

Houses  : of  the  rich,  91  and  notes  1 & 2,  92-93  ; 
of  the  middle  class,  91;  of  the  poor,  95; 
Daudi  BohorAs,  29  and  note  1, 

Hukkah  : tobacco  pipe,  111  and  note  2, 

HumAyun  : Mughal  Emperor,  entertainment 
of  the  MirzAs  at  the  court  of,  his  invasion  and 
conquest  of  Gujarat  (1535) ; 9-10. 

IIuNA:  White.  See  Mihira  Gurjjara. 

Husain  ; son  of  Ali  and  FAtimah,  third  ShiAh 
Imam,  Martyr,  22  ; 45  ; 47  ; 62  ; 125  note  2 ; 
127;  129;  133;  136  and  note  3 ; 139 1 
shrine  of,  47» 
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HxJSAiNi  Brahmans  : religious  beggars,  fol- 
lowers of  the  Afcliarwa  Veda,  call  themselves 
after  Husain  the  Prophet’s  grandson,  follow 
some  of  the  practices  of  the  Hindu  faith, 
means  of  livlihood  of,  beliefs  among  them  ; 
their  head-quarters,  22.  f 

Husain- ud-din  : chief  Mulla  of  Ddudi 
Bohords  (1882),  31  note  4. 

Husam-ud-din  : chief  Mulla  of  Baudi  Bohords 
(1893),  31  note  4. 

Husein  : Sultan  of  Khurasan,  ancestor  of  the 
Mirzas  entertained  at  the  Mughal  court,  10. 

Ibni  Asi'r  : 3 note  3. 

Ibn-i-Batu'ta  : (1342),  14  note  3. 

Ien-i-Haukal  : (943),  2 note  1. 

Ibni-Khaldun  : (1332-  1405),  143. 

Ibni-KhallikAn  : 68  note  1. 

Ibni-Kiriyyah  : describes  India,  1 note  1 con- 
tinued on  page  2. 

Ibrahim  : father  of  Ali,  the  founder  of  the 
Alia  Bohora  sect,  33. 

I'd  : festivals,  Bakr , festival  of  sacrifice,  on  the 
tenth  day  of  Zilhajj  month,  observances  of, 
141  ; feasts  and  prayers  on,  115  ; 126  ; 127  ; 
132  ; 135  ; 136.  Ramaza'n,  festival  at  the 
end  of  Ramazan  fast,  on  the  first  day  of 
Shawwdl  month,  observances  of,  141  ; feasts 
and  prayers  on,  115  ; 326  ; 127  ; 132  ; 13o  ; 
136.  Shiahs , festival  on  account  of  Pir 
Dddu’s  investiture,  observed  by  Khojahs 
only,  41. 

Iddat  : term  of  three  months  after  divorce, 
168. 

I'dgah  : Sunni  prayer-place  to  hold  I d or 
festival  service,  also  called  iNamazgah,  127 
note  1 ; 130  ; 132  ; 141.  See  Religious  Build- 

ings.  . 

Id-i-  ghadir  : great  Shiah  holiday  on  the 
eighteenth  of  Zilhajj,  141. 

Idol  worshippers  : among  early  Arabs,  1 
note  1. 

Idris  : prophet,  said  to  have  taught  weaving 
and  sewing  to  the  Tais,  80. 

Idrisi  : Al,  historian  (1070  - 1100),  2 note  1. 

Id-ul-  Fitr  : see  Fd-ur-Ramazdn. 

Id-uz-zuiia  : see  I'd-ul-Bakr. 

Ihtam-paz ashat  : name,  possessing  special 
powers,  143.  See  Magic. 

IHTAM-KARASHAT : name,  possessing  special 
powers,  143.  See  Magic. 

ImAd-ud-din  : a Hadramaut  saint,  15  note  4. 

Imambadas  : Shiah  private  mourning  chapels, 
131  ; 132  ; recitals  of  elegies  at,  132,  133. 
See  Religious  Buildings. 

Imams  : leaders  of  the  Prophet’s  family,  3 
note  3 continued  on  page  4 ; Religious  leaders, 
131 ; Shiah,  125  note  2 ; Sunni , 125  note  2, 
126  ; Concealed , 48. 

ImAmshAh  : Tirana  Pir,  founds  a new  sect 
in  Gujarat,  40  ; works  miracles  and  makes 
many  converts,  3 note  3 continued  on  page  4, 
€6,  76  and  note  1 ; denounces  the  Kliojdh 
practice  of  tythe  gathering  and  is  excom- 
municated, 41  ; his  death  (1512)  ; his  follow- 
ers among  Matia  Kanins,  66,  among  Momnas, 
76  ; shrine  of,  at  Karamthah,  3 note  3 con- 
tinued on  page  4. 

ImAm-ud-di'n  : Sayad,  son  of  Imdm  Shdh, 


Purina  Pir,  died  at  Karamthah,  3 note  3 con- 
tinued on  page  4. 

Incarnations  : 40,  48.  See  Avatdrs. 

Indebtedness:  124.  See  Condition. 

Initiation  : see  Bismillah. 

IsajI  NIMAZ : night  prayer  of  the  Khojdhs, 
49. 

Isbahani  : Al,  famous  Hdfiz  and  historian,  68 
note  1. 

Is  ha  : night  prayer,  126  note  3. 

Ishrak  : prayer  following  the  morning  prayer, 

126  note  3.  ... 

Ismail  : son  of  Muhammad,  son  of  the  sixth 
Shiah  Imdm  Jadffar  Sddik  ; the  last  of  the 
revealed  Imams  according  to  the  Ismaihans  ; 
47,  48  ; his  dispute  with  his  uncle  about  the 
succession  to  the  Imdmate  (765)  ; his  sup- 
porters called  Ismailis,  30  note  1. 

Ismail  : Sfdi,  minister  of  the  Bdbis  of  Radhan- 
pur  (’820),  12. 

Ismailis  : sect  of  Shidhs,  called  after  Ismail, 
grandson  of  the  .sixth  Shiah  Imam,  30 
note  1 ; also  known  as  Seveners  (because  they 
reckon  seven  Imams)  and  Ismailians,  47  ; 
separation  of,  from  the  main  body  of  Shiahs 
(765),  30  note  1 ; power  of,.  orginated  with 
the  foundation  of  the  Fdtimi  dynasty  by 
Obeidullah  (910),  47  ; Ismailia  doctrines  first 
publicly  taugbt  at  Mahdia  (910),  at  Caiio 
(953  - 975),  48  ; rise  of,  in  Persia  (from  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century7)  ; power 
of,  established  at  Alanmt  (1072  - 1092);  by 
Hasan  Sabdli,  missionary  and  political  emis- 
sary of  the  Fdtimites,  37;  division  of,  into 
two  parties,  (1094), — ■ Kazarians  and  Mus- 
taalians,  30  note  1,  36  ; Hasan  Sabah  supports 
the  Nazdrian  cause,  and  ceases  to  be  a mis- 
sionary (1094)  ; tlie  Kazdrian  form  of  the 
sect  becomes  supreme  in  Persia,  37.  See 
Kazdrians. 

IsmAilians  : see  Ismdilis. 

Ismi-AAzam  : Great  Name,  knowledge  of, 
necessary  in  High  Magic,  first  possessed  by 
the  Prophet  S’oleimdn,  143.  See  Magic. 

Isna’-asHariS  : division  of  Shiahs,  also  known 
as  Twelvers,  believe  in  twelve  Imdms,  47  ; 
supporters  of  Musi  Kdzim  the  seventh  Imam, 
30  note  1. 

Itimadkhan  : (1554),  10. 

Izni  office  in  a brotherhood  of  beggars,  19. 
See  Beggars. 

Izni  : male  inviter,  112. 

Izz-ud-din  : name  of  a bead  Mulla  of  Dafidi 
Bolioras  (1817),  31  note  4. 


taAeAr  : Shirdzi,  Sayad,  See  Ahmed  Jaafar 

J Shirazi. 

JaAear  Muthanna  : Sayad,  ancestor  of  the 
Bukharis,  6 note  1 {')• 

JaAear  Sadik  : sixth  Shiah  Imam,  his  death 
(765),  dispute  for  the  succession  among  his 
heirs,  30  note  1,  47 ; 325  note  2. 

JaAeari  BohorA s : see  Bohords. 

Jaceson  : Mr.  A.  M.  T.,  10  note  4. 

JahAngir  : Mughal  emperor,  exerts  to  spread 
Isldm  (16  8),  5,  325;  persecutes  (1618) 
Ahmeddbdd  Jains,  5 note  3. 
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Jahez  : wife’s  property,  goes  with  her  own 
divorce,  165  note  2. 

Jaichand  : Rija  of  Ivanauj,  takes  to  wife  an 
Afghan  woman  who  causes  his  death,  39. 

.Tains  : Ahmedabad,  persecuted  hy  Emperor 
Jahangir  (1618),  5 note  3. 

Jaipur  : conquest  of,  hy  Muhammad,  sou  of 
Kasim,  1 note  1. 

JalAludin  Akbar  : Emperor  Akbar,  10. 

JamAl  Pathri  : Sayad,  ancestor  of  Kadiri, 
Sayad  family  in  Gujarat,  6 note  1 (2). 

JamAt-khAna  : assembly  lodge  of  Khojhhs,  45. 

Jamman  Jati  : Hindu- Musalmdn  saint  of 
northern  India,  17. 

Jama  Mosque:  38.  See  Mosques. 

Jan  SAheb  : great  Urdu  poet,  author  of  the 
Kekhtah  Zaban,  130  note  2. 

JanAzah  : bier,  168  note  6.  Title  of  the  hymn 
written  by  Imamshah  of  Pirana,  40. 

Jazirah  : Arabic  term  for  island,  1 note  1. 

Jesus  : 3 note  3. 

Jews  : among  early  Arabs,  1 note  1. 

Jholi  : see  Tythe-gathering  wallet. 

JhujhArkhAn  : tidi  GujarAt  noble,  kills  Chan- 
gfzklnin,  12. 

Jhunjhuna  : fiddis’  rattle,  12  and  note  2. 

JindarAns  : class  of  foreign  PathAns  in  Palau* 
pur,  hold  lands  under  military  tenure,  8 
note  3. 

John  : son  of  Zacharias,  3 note  3. 

JokhAris  : leeehmen,  84.  See  Turki  Hajams. 

J udg-e  : High  Court,  Sulaimani  Boliora,  33. 

Julwah  : unveiling  of  the  bride,  164. 

KaAba  : 171. 

Kabir-ud-din  : Pir,  fourth  Ismdilia  mission- 
ary (1448),  visits  the  Imam  at  Deilam,  40; 
49  note  1, 

KabriAs  : section  of  Jadfari  Bohorafs,  origin  of 
the  name,  35. 

KAbulis  : special  community  of  part  foreign 
descent ; Afghan  settlers  from  KAbul ; appear- 
ance, character,  chiefly  horse-dealers,  Sunni 
in  religion,  form  a separate  community,  13-14. 

Kabutris  : Nat  women,  taking  part  in  acrobatic 
feats,  origin  of  the  name,  89. 

Kadesia  : battle  of  (636),  1 note  1. 

Kadias  : bricklayers,  converts  from  the  Hindu 
caste  of  the  same  name,  Sunnis  in  religion  ; 
followers  of  the  Pirana  saint  Imam  Shah,  74. 

KAdiris  : chief  Sayad  family  in  GujarAt,  6 
note  1 (2). 

KAghzis  : paper-makers,  Hindu  converts,  Sun- 
nis in  religion,  followers  of  the  Chishtis  of 
Ahmedabad,  73-74. 

IvahArni  : fisherwoman,  female  inviter,  112. 

KakApuris:  sons  of  slaves,  said  to  have  come 
from  MArwar,  merged  into  the  Bohora  com- 
munity, 62. 

KalAndars  : monks,  their  initiatory  rites,.  22,. 
See  Beggars. 

Kali  : Hindu  goddess,  21. 

Kalimah:  profession  of  faith  among  Sunnis 
and  Shiahs,  46. 

KalyAn  : early  Arab  settlements  at,  1 note  1. 

K AMALIAS:  literal  meaning  of  the  name,  de- 
scendants of  Kanauj  Brahmans,  worshippers 
of  Bahucheraji,  converted  by  the  Emperor 


Alatud-clin  (1297),  worship  Bahucheraji,  Mu- 
sal  rnAns  in  name  onlv,  82. 

Kambu  : offshoot  of  the  Afghan  stock,  14. 
Kanduri  : earthen  dish  rite.  See  Shanak. 
Kang-na  : wrist  bands  of  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom, 164. 

Kannawa  : converted  Sindh  LohAua ; carries- 
Memans  to  Bhuj  at  the  invitation  of  lido 
KliengAr  (15i8  - 1584) ; is  honoured  with  the 
title  of  ‘ Shet’  or  Squire  by  the  Ea'o,  51. 
Kanoj  Brahmans  : worshippers  of  Bahuche- 
raji, converted  to  Islam  by  AlA-ud-din,  82, 
Karamthah  : village  eight  miles  south  of 
Ahmedabad,  shrine  of  Imamshah  at,  3 
note  3. 

Karalias  : potters,  converts  from  the  Hindu 
caste  of  Kumbhars,  Sunnis  in  name,  36. 
Karbala  : place  of  Shiah  pilgrimage,  12  note 
3;  30  ; 47  ; 126  ; 171  ; martyrs  of,  123  ; 183, 
138  ; story  of  the  massacre  at,  139. 

KarIm-ud  din  : father  of  Imamshah  of  Pirana, 

3 note  3. 

Karmatians  : followers  of  saint  Ahmed  of 
Nahrein  ; derivation  of  the  name  ; origin  of 
the  sect  ; principal  tenets  of  the  sect  ; spread 
of  the  doctrines  of,  east  to  India  and  west 
to  Africa  and  Spain ; in  the  west  the  sect 
dies  of  inanition,  in  the  east  destroyed  by 
Mahmud  Ghaznavi  and  Muhammad  bin  Sam 
(1175),  3 note  3 continued  on  page  4. 

Kasais  : butchers,  bel  it  ve  themselves  of  Rajput 
origin,  two  classes  of,  Sunnis  in  religion  ; form 
a separate  community,  74  75. 

Kasbatis  : town-holders,  of  part  foreign  de- 
scent, 15;  Bajput  converts;  origin  of,  64-, 
classes  of,  of  Dholka,  64  note  3 ; appearance 
of,  character  of,  Sunnis  in  religion,  64;  mar- 
riages of,  names  and  customs  of,  65. 

KAsim  : nephew  of  Husain,  bridegroom -elect  of 
Scikinah,  daughter  of  Husain  ; slaughter  of, 
spirit  of,  believed  to  possess  the  dulas  in 
Muharram,  138. 

Kathiaras  : fuel-sellers,  Hindu  converts,  87. 
KAthiAwAr  : Arab  fleet  sent' against  the  coast 
of  (758  - 778),  1 note  1 ; Menians  in,  51. 
Katli  Imam  Ali  : Slnah  holiday,  140. 

KAzi : office  of,  functions  of,  under  Muham- 
madan rule ; present  functions  of,  position  of, 
among  the  community,  135 ; office  of,  in 
Surat,  Broach,  and  Ahmedabad,  135  note  2. 
See  Registrar,  Keligious  officers. 

KeryAda  : Tbakor  of,  68, 

Khadims  : disciples,  19.  See  Beggars. 
KhAjah:  see  KhwAjah. 

KhAlifAhs  : UmayAyd,  of  Damascus,  hostility^ 
of,  towards  Ali’s  family,  47  note  1. 

Khan  : title  among  PathAns,  11. 

KhAna  : evening  meal,  109. 

KhAnah  : Khojah  religious  lodge,  first  estab- 
lishment of,  by  Pir  Sadr-ud  din,  40. 

KiiAnam  : title  of  Mughal  women,  91. 

KharAdis  : turners,  converts  from  the  Hindu 
caste  of  the  same  name,  Sunnis  in  faith,  75. 
Ivhatias  : MusalroAns  of  special  community  of 
part  foreign  descent,  11,  15. 

KhatIb  : Preacher,  duties  of,  133.  See  Preach- 
er, Religious  officers.  [of,  75. 

KhAtkis  : tanners,  Hindu  converts ; two  classes 
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Kbatna  : circumcision,  rite  of,  160  and  note  3. 
See  Customs. 

Khatta  : dish,  public  dinners  called  after  ; cost 
of,  113,  114  and  note  1. 

KhattAb  : father  of  Khalifah  Umar,  1 note  1. 

KhAtu  : see  KhAtun. 

KhAtun  : title  of  PathAn  women,  11. 

Kheda  : money  subscription  among  Memans, 

57.  ... 

Khengar  : RAo,  of  Kachh  (1548-1584)  invites 
the  Sindh  Memans  to  come  and  settle  at  Bhuj  ; 
honours  the  head  of  the  Memans  with  the 
title  of  ‘ Shet  ’ or  Squire,  51. 

KhieAphat  : see  FAtimite  KhilAphat. 

Khiljis  : special  community  of  part  foreign 
descent,  11,  15. 

“ KbingG’-rider  : the,  plants  the  banner  of 
I si  Ain  on  TArAgadh  the  hill  fort  of  Ajmir, 
6 note  1 (7). 

Khizr  : KhwAjAh,  water-spirit,  also  called  Pro- 
phet Elias,  offerings  made  to,  152,  158  and 
note  3. 

Khojah  : Turkish  title,  36  note  1.  See  Khwa- 

jah. 

KhojAhs  ! Hindu  converts  to  the  KazArian  divi- 
sion of  the  great  IsmAiii  sect ; literal  meaning 
of — honourable  converts;  settlements  and 
divisions  of,  36  ; first  conversions  of,  by  Nur 
Satgur,  in  Gujarat  during  the  time  of  Solanki 
Bliim  II.  (1179-1242),  38  ; conversions  of,  in 
Kachh  and  KAtliiawAr  (1200)  by  Raradk,  a 
converted  Tuvar  Rajput,  40  ; additions  to  the 
community  of,  from  the  converted  Loh  Ana  tribe 
of  the  Afghans  (1430)  ; from  the  converted 
ChAks  of  Kashmir  (1496),  39  ; conversions  of 
KathiAwAr  LohAnas  hy  Pir  Dadu  (1549) ; 
conversions  at  Bhuj,  hy  Pir  DAdu,  41  ; 
khAnah  or  religious  lodge  of,  first  established 
by,  and  tytlie-gathering  first  introduced 
among,  by  Pir  Sadr-ud-din  (1430),  theory 
of  the  avatars  of  the  gods  of  the  Hindu  Pan- 
theon introduced  among,  hy  Pir  Sadr-ud  din, 
40;  scriptures  of,  40-41;  A glia  Khan,  the 
religious  head  of  the,  41  ; appearance  of,  42  ; 
dress  of,  42  - 44  ; ornaments,  character,  and 
calling  of,  44  ; customs  among, — chhatti  or 
sixth-day  celebration  among,  44  ; marriage, 
45;  death,  46;  follow  the  Hindu  law  of 
inheritance,  47 ; religion  of,  46  -49  ; form  of 
worship,  48  ; prayers,  counting  the  names  of 
the  pirs,  the  sacrament  or  lieart-prayer  ; 
taxes  paid  hy,  49  ; holidays  observed  by,  49  - 
50  and  note  1. 

Khoktiars  : Rajpiit  converts  of  the  Khokliar 
tribe;  derivation  of  the  name  of, origin  of,  men- 
tion of,  in  A'in-i-Akbari,  in  the  TArikh-i-AlAi, 
in  TahakAt-i-Nasiri ; claim  AfghAn extraction, 
said  to  have  been  represented  in  AfgliAnistAn 
hy  the  existence  of  a Kheyl  (tribe)  of  the  name 
of,  65. 

Khondmir  : Sayad,  companion  of  Sayad 
Muhammad  Jaunpuri,  his  defeat  by  Muzaffar 
II.,  63. 

KrorAsnt  : soldiers,  2 note  3. 

Khums  : subscription  among  DAiidi  BohorAs,  33 
and  note  1. 

Khutbaii  : sermon,  133. 


KhwAjaii  : Persian  form  of  the  Turkish  wor<4 
khojah,  meaning  of,  36  note  1 ; title,  literal 
meaning  of,  given  to  Brahma-Kshatvis  on  their 
conversion  to  IslAm,  39. 

KirAn-us-SAABAIN  : historical  work,  10  note  3. 

Kirdia&  : special  community  of  part  foreign 
descent,  11,  15. 

KirmAn  : passage  to  India,  through,  1 note  3. 

KumArpala  : AnahilavAda  king,  said  to  have1 
been  converted  to  IslAm,  26  note  2, 

KtjmArpAlcharita  : written  about  1150,  24 
note  3. 

Kuratsh  : family  of  Shaikhs,  three  branches  of, 
— AbbAsis,  FArukis,  Siddikis,  8 ; name  of  the 
noble  Arab  tribe,  Prophet  Muhammad  belong- 
ed to ; tribal  name  assumed  by  Hindu  and 
other  converts  to  IslAm,  8 note  3.  ^Special- 
community  of  part  foreign  descent,  11,  15. , 

Kutb-tjd-din  : Eibak,  invader  of  GujarAt 
(1194),  2 note  2 ; conqueror  of  the  Khokhar& 
(1202),  65. 

Ktjtb-ud-ihn  : SliiAli  missionary  (1400),  ances- 
tor of  the  PirAna  saints,  Siiiah  faith  spread  by, 

in  GujarAt,  125.  . 

Kiitbi  A'lam  Shah  Sheikh  Jiya:  a saint,  60. 


Lab  : lip  saliva  of  a Pir  or  saint,  127  note  2. 

Labour  ; classes  of  Hindu  converts  connected 
with,  85-90.  See  Banjharas,  80;  Cbatlas,- 
ChhAras,  DhiildhoyAs,  86 ; Gorkhadias,  KathiA- 
ras,  MAchhis,  87*';  Malis,  MapAras,  Nagoris, 
Nats,  88 ; PakhAlis, Shlshabgars,  89 ; Thoris,  90. 

Lahuragadh  : Brahma-Kshatris  fly  to,  39. 

LI-ilAha-IllallAh  : tenet  of  the  Faith,  169. 

Lakhnau  : the  elegy  singers  of,  133. 

Land  : classes  of  Hindu  converts  connected  with? 
mostly  cultivators,  from  Rajput  and  Koli 
castes,  58-70.  See  Behllms,  58;  Village 
Bohoras,  58-62;  KAkapuris,  Garnet  is,  62;. 
Gliermedhis,  62  - 64  ; KashAtis,  MakwAnas,  65  ;■ 
Maliks,  66;  Matia  Kanhis,  65-67:  Molesa- 
lArns,  ParmArs,  68  ; Rathors,  Sam  As,  Shaikh- 
das,  69;  Solankis,  SumrAs,  TAnks,  /0. 

LangiiAs  : singers.  See  Mirs. 

Lava  : son  of  RAma,  said  to  he  the  founder  of 
the  RAthor  tribe  of  Rajputs,  39. 

Liakat  Ali  : Maulawi,  takes  part  in  the.  1857 
mutiny,  travels  in  GujarAt  as  Wahhabi  mis- 
sionary after  the  mutiny,  makes  many  con- 
verts, is  arrested  and  transported  for  life. 


!3;  175. 

Ling  fruit  : ( Kandiiri ),  its  holiness,  lol  note  1. 

Living:  MusalmAn  style  of, — Houses,  91  -95  ; 
servants,  96-97  ; animals,  9^  -9.) ; dress, 
100-108;  food,  108-115. 

LohAnas  : Kathiawar,  conversions  hy  1 ir  DAdu 
of,  tothe  KhojAh  sect,  41.  Panjdh,  the  AfghAn 
tribe  of,  legendary  origin  of,  conversions  of,  into 
the  KhojAh  sect,  39.  Sindh,  nuklis  or  divisions- 
of,  50  note  4 : conversions  hy  Eusuf-ud-dm  of, 
to  the  Sunni  faith,  form  a community  of 
Memans,  50  - 5L  See  KhojAhs  and  Memans. 

Lotias  : 28  note  1.  See  DAiidi  Bohoras. 

LunAns  : Blacksmiths,  immigrants  from  Sindh* 


Sunnis  in  faith,  75. 

LutfullAh  : Khan,  Munshi,  Mr.,  25  note  2. 
LutfullAh  : Fazl,  KhAn  BAhAdur,  58  note  2. 
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Machhis  : fishermen,  Hindu  converts  of  Bhoi 
and  Kharva  castes,  two  divisions  of, — the 
Inland  and  the  Coast ; of  the  coast,  go  on 
long  voyages  ; Sunnis  in  faith,  separate  classes 
of  the  two  divisions  of;  87- 
Machhlis  : Nat  women,  take  part  in  acrobatic 
feats,  meaning  of  the  name  of,  89.  See  Nats. 
Madaris  : homeless  wandering  beggars,  origin 
of  the  name  of  : their  peculiar  way  of  asking 
alms,  22-28.  Hindu  converts,  wandering 
tribe  of  players,  followers  of  saint  Shah 
Madar,  worship  of  Musalman  saints  and 
Hindu  gods,  Sunnis  in  name,  follow  Hindu 
r customs,  and  form  a sep  arate  community,  171. 
Madi'nah  : Sunni  place  of  pilgrimage,  47  ; 56, 
171. 

Maghrib  : prayer  at  dusk,  49  ; 126  note  3. 
Magians  : among  early  Arabs,  1 note  1. 
Magian  element  worship  : 20. 

Magic:  Belief  in,  56;  142.  Practice  of,  for- 
bidden by  the  Kuraan  ; resorted  to  chiefly  by 
women;  its  aims;  first  teachers  of, — Hariit 
and  Mariit;  142-  143  ; two  kinds  of, — Riihani 
or  Divine  and  Shaitani  or  satanic  ; sub- 
divisions of  the  Divine, — Ulavi,  the  high  and 
Sufli,  the  low ; High  magic  is  commoner, 
requires  ceremonial  purity  and  is  practised  by 
good  men  for  good  ends  ; consists  in  the  know- 
ledge of  Ismi  Aazam  ; the  knowledge  of  the 
name  first  known  to  the  Prophet  Suleiman  ; 
other  charmed  words  and  names  possessing 
magical  powers,  143  - 144  ; performance  of 
Chill  ah  to  secure  efficacy  in  the  art  of,  144; 
Satanic  or  black  magic  strictly  forbidden, 
depends  on  the  agency  of  genii  and  evil  spirits, 
requires  impurity  of  body  and  mind,  Gujarat 
ways  of  acquiring  it  more  gruesome  than  the 
Arabian  ; DiWali  time  (Hindu  Kartika)  when 
all  evil  spirits  are  free  to  revisit  their  earthly 
haunts,  chosen  to  learn  ; 145. 

Mahdavi  : a schism  of  Sunni,  Savads  followers 
of,  Rajo  Shahid,  the  chief  leader  of,  the 
Gujarat  followers  of,  chief  quarters  in  Guja- 
rat of,  6 note  1 continued  on  page  7.  See 
Ghermehdis. 

Mahdi  or.  Mehdi  : the  coining  Imam,  the 
last  of  the  Imams,  40,  48  ; title  claimed  by 
Say  ad  Muhammad  Jaunpuri,  3 note  3,  62  ; by 
Obeidullah,  48  ; by  a Sunni  Bohora  Abd-ur- 
Rehman,  60  note  4. 

Mahdi  : Al,  title  of  Obeidullah,  48. 

Mahesh  : the  Prophet  introduced  as,  40.  See 
Avatars. 

Mahmud  II.  : (1536-1554),  Sultan  of  Ahmed- 
6,  bad  exerts  to  spread  Islam  by  force,  5 and 
note  2 ; persecutes  Bohoras,  27  note  1 ; 58 
note  2. 

Mahmud  Begada  : (1459-1513),  Sunni  sove- 
reign of  Gujarat,  brings  learned  men  into 
Gujarat  to  spread  Islam  (1471),  3 note  3 ; 5 
and  note  2,  125;  receives  Imamshah,  40  ; con- 
versions of  Bohoras,  58  note  2;  of  Rajputs 
into  Molesalams,  68 ; of  Multani  Mochis, 
77  ; in  the  reign  of  ; conversion  of  Sumra 
Rajputs  (1473)  by,  70. 

Mahmud  Ghazni  : invades  Gujarat  (1025), 
2 and  note  2 ; in  Gujarat  (1023  - 1025),  64  ; 
converts  Rajputs  of  North  Gujarat,  called 


Maliks  (1025),  3 note  3 ; expels  Karmatians 
from  Multan,  3 note  3,  3S  ; converts  a tribe 
of  Bhatti  Rajputs,  81. 

Major:  14  note  3. 

Ma  kanpur  : near  Caw n pur,  tomb  of  saint 
Badl-ud-din  Madarshah  at,  22  ; 64. 

Makkah  : Sunni  place  of  pilgrimage,  30  ; 47  ; 
56  ; 126  ; 171 ; temple  at,  captured  by  Sadu 
Wahhabi  (1803),  12  note  3.  Wall  in  a mosque, 
131. 

Makrants  : foreigners  from  the  Makran  coast, 
watchful  husbands,  Sunnis  by  faith,  18. 

Maktab  : Mulla’s  school,  132. 

Maktum  : concealed  Imams  of  the  IsmHlias, 
48. 

MakwAnas  : special  community  of  part  foreign 
descent,  11 ; Hindu  converts  from  Makwhna 
tribe  of  Rajputs  or  Kolis,  marriages  among, 
distinct  community  of,  Sunni  in  faith 
65  - 66. 

Malabar  : coast  of,  Arabs  on,  1 note  ]. 

Malakshah:  (1070-1092),  Saljuki  Emperor, 
37. 

Malcolm  : Sir  John,  29  note  1. 

Malis  : gardeners,  converts  from  the  Hindu 
caste  of  the  same  name,  88. 

Malik  : Sunni  Imam,  125  note  2,  126. 

Malik  Ambar  : of  Ahmednagar,  his  epithet, 
12.  See  Sidis. 

Maliki  : one  of  the  four  Sunni  schools,  126 
note  1. 

Maliks  : Rajput  converts,  66  ; the  name  coined 
by  Musalman  governors,  25  ; conversion  of, 
by  Mahmud  Ghazni  (1025),  3 note  3. 

Malik -ut-tuj jar  : chief  of  the  merchants  ; 
title,  3 note  1 . 

Malkhet  : iu  the  Dakkan,  capital  of  the 
Rashtrakntas,  2 note  1. 

Mama  : ladyJs  maid,  96. 

Mancharam  ; Brahman  of  Morvi,  converted  by 
Mahmud  Begada ; Sarod  Bohoras  claim 
descent  from,  58  note  2. 

M and vi : near  Surat,  Sunni  Bohora  disturb- 
ance at,  60  note  4. 

Mandvi  : former  seat  of  the  head  Mulla  of 
Daudi  Bohorhs  at,  31  note  4. 

Manekji  : head  of  eighty-four  nul'hs  or  divisions 
of  rind  Lohanas  converted  to  Islam  by  Eusuf- 
ud-dln,  50  - 51. 

Maniaes  : ivory  banglemakers,  Hindu  converts, 
their  reverence  for  saint  Shah  Alam,  Sunni  in 
faith,  76  - 77. 

Mansur  : Sufi  or  freethinker,  his  full  name 
and  title,  his  crucifixion ; followers  of,  in 
Gujarat,  35  note  1. 

Mansurah  : kingdom  of,  in  India,  foundation 
of,  destruction  of,  3 note  3 continued  on 
page  4. 

Mansuris  : followers  of  Mansur,  35  note  1. 
See  Man  stir. 

MapArIs  : corn-weighers,  Hindu  converts,  88. 

Marjis  : Hopefulls,  followers  of  Nasibis,  38. 

MarkabkhXn  : Sindh  ruler  of  the  Sauima 
dynasty,  converted  to  Islam  by  Eusuf-ud-dln, 
50  and  note  3. 

Marriage  : ages  of  boys  and  girls  in  ; betro- 
thals, 162;  fore-observances  in,  163-164; 
lari  or  sdchaJc  and  jahez  presents  in,  pro- 
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cession  in,  1G5 ; ceremony  in,  166  ; after- 
observances of,  costs  of,  167.  See  Customs. 

MaestAhkhan  : elegy-singer,  found  among 
Shiahs  only ; qualifications  of,  singing  of 
elegies  at  Muharram  by  ; Laklmau,  133.  See 
Elegy-singer,  Religious  officers. 

MAeut  : angel  of  high  estate,  first  teacher  of 
magic,  his  trial  in  the  world,  his  eternal 
damnation,  142-143.  See  Magic  and  Hardt. 

Mart  : Virgin,  127. 

MasalAs  : orders  from  Law,  134  note  1 . 

MashAikh;  grade  of  Mulla,  32.  Religious 
guide  of  Momnas,  his  tomb  at  Ahmedabad, 
76  note  2. 

Mashal  : torch,  uses  of,  96. 

iMashAlchi  : light-bearer,  96. 

Mash  hadis  : chief  Sayad  family  in  Gujarat,  6 
note  1 (5). 

Mashkis  : 89.  See  Pakhalis. 

Masjids  : mosques,  description  of,  131  ; the 
best  specimens  of,  at  Alimedfibad,  Cambay, 
Patau,  and  Rander,  131  note  1.  See  Religious 
Buildings. 

MastAns  : Madmen,  34,  See  Rasulsktiliis. 

Masudi  : A1  (916),  1 note  1 ; 2 note  1. 

MatApanthis  : Shakti-worshipping  Lohdnas, 
40,  48. 

Matia  Kanbis  : settlements  of ; descendants 
of  Hindu  Leva  Kanbi  converts  ; followers  of 
Pfrana  saint  Imam  Shah  ; devotion  of,  to 
Sindhshali,  Pirzada  of  Burhanpur,  66  ; blind 
belief  of,  in  the  spiritual  guide  ; revolt  of 
Broach  Matias  (1691)  ; cultivators,  follow 
Hindu  customs,  form  a distinct  body  ,67  * 68- 

Maul  a : loid  and  master,  believed  to  be  the 
derivation  of  the  name  Molesalam,  68. 

Maulais  : followers  of  Ali.  The  Upper  Indus 
Valley  followers  of  His  Highness  the  Agha 
Khan,  36  note  3. 

Maulavi  : Law  Doctor,  position  and  accom- 
plishments of,  133  • duties  of , as  a doctor  of 
Muhammadan  law,  as  a religious  teacher,  as 
a professor,  as  a spiritual  guide,  134 ; as  a 
curer  of  diseases  ; remuneration  of,  for 
several  duties,  135 ; sometimes  a Hafiz  or 
repeater  of  the  Kur&an  by  heart,  134 ; 
representatives  of  the  great  preachers  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  133  note 
2.  See  Law  Doctor  and  Religious  Officers. 

Maulud  : nativity  hymn,  134  note  2.  Mu- 
hammad-mas  carols,  165. 

Maulud  : holiday  on  the  17th  of  the  third 
month  of  the  Muhammadan  year,  140. 

Mauludias  : Arab  nativity  hymn-singers,  165. 

Mazun  : grade  of  Mullas,  32. 

Meals  : number  and  time  of,  kinds  of  food 
served  at,  109 ; forms  and  ceremonies  observed 
at,  111-112. 

Mehbub-i-A'lam  : grandson  of  Shah  Alam,  6 
note  1 (5), 

Meiidavis  : see  Ghermehdis. 

Mehdi  : Al,  twelfth  Skialh  Im&m,  125  note  2. 

Meher  : wedding  gift  or  dower,  166  and 
note  1. 

Meheri  misl  : marriage  portion  of  a girl,  166 
note  1. 

MeheAb  : arched  niche  in  a mosque.  131  and 
note  3. 


Melizig-ekis  : trace  of  the  Arabs  in  the  word, 
] note  1. 

Melvill  : Mr.,  65  note  1 ; 77  note  1. 

Mem  AN'S  r properly  Muamins  or  Believers  : 
Hindu  converts  from  Sindh  Loh&nas  and 
Kathiawar  Kaclihias  ; subdivisions  of  ; first 
conversion  of  Sindh  Lohanas  by  Eusuf-ud-dfn 
Kadiri  (1421) ; 5Q-  51 ; change  of  the  name ; 
arrival  of  Sindh  Memans  at  Bhuj  at  the 
invitation  of  Rao  Khengar  (1548-1584); 
muster  strong  in  Surat  (1580  - 1680) ; famine 
of  1813  disperses  them  to  Bombay  and  other 
places;  settlements  of,  51;  appearance  of, 
52;  character  of,  52  -53  ; dres3  of,  53-55; 
food  of,  55  ; in  inheritance  follow  the  Hindu 
law,  56  ; beliefs  and  religion  of,  56  - 57 ; call- 
ing of,  57. 

Mercenaries;  Musalman,  employed  by  Hindu 
chiefs,  2 note  3 ; rise  of  Arab,  against  the 
British  (1802)  ; Persian,  3 note  2 ; Baluch 
and  Pathan,  64. 

Mihira  Gur.tjara  ; Surnras  said  to  belong  to, 
70.  See  White  Huna. 

Milkmen  : see  Dudwalafe. 

Mimbar  : pulpit  in  a mosque,  131. 

Minas  : foreign  tribe,  Kasbatis  trace  descent 
from,  15.  Class  of  Dholka  Kasbatis,  64 
note  3. 

MinhAj-us-SirAj  : author  of  the  Tabakat-i- 
Nasiri,  38. 

Mir  ; a Sayad  title,  7. 

Miran  Sayad  Ali  DAtAr  ; saint,  claims 
descent  from  Azud-ud-dfn,  Sami  Kashati,  64  ; 
spirit-scaring  tomb  of,  at  Unjha,  visited  by 
Memans,  56,  and  others,  128 ; rites  of  spirit- 
scaring practised  at,  188  - 129  ; leaves  of  the 
tree  near  his  tomb  are  believed  to  cure  diseases, 
128  ; to  favour  conception,  148.  See  Shrine 
and  Vows. 

MfnAsis  : landlords.  See  Mfrs. 

MirAt-i-Ahmadi  : 3 notes  1,  3 ; 6 note  1 ; 8 
note  3 ; 24  note  2 ; 25  notes  1,  2 ; 26  note  1 ; 
34  note  2 ; 35  note  1 ; 66  and  note  5 ; 82. 

MirAt-i-Sikandari  : 8 note  1 ; 62  ; 63  ; 70. 

Mirdhas  : special  community  of  part-foreign 
and  part- Raj  put  descent,  11,  18  ; derivation 
of  the  name  of,  18  note  2 ; official  spies 
under  Native  Rulers,  18. 

Mir  Khond  ; 37  note  5. 

Mirs  ; nobles,  Hindu  converts,  83  ; meaning  of 
the  name,  83  note  1 ; singfws  and  players  by 
profession,  followers  of  Dada  Mian ; called 
also  Dliolis,  Doras,  Langhas,  Mfrasis,  83. 

Mirza  ; title  among  Mugiials,  9. 

MirzAs  ; Timurian  princes,  shelter  given  to.  by 
Gujarat  Sultan  Bahddurshali  (1532)  ; many 
Gujarat  Muglial  families  claim  descent  from, 
9;  sons  of  Sult-ln  Huseinof  Khurasan,  shelter 
given  to,  by  Changizkkan  (1571)  ; spread  over 
Gujarat,  10. 

Missi  : black  dentifrice,  origin  of  the  use  of, 
42  note  1 ; held  in  high  respect,  52  note  3 j 
42  • 5.2  $ 149;  152. 

Missionaries  ; Muhammadan,  in  Gujarat,  3 ; 
325;  Abdullah,  of  the  Mustafilian  sect,  his 
converts  chiefly  Bohoras,  3 note  3,  26,  J25. 
E dsuf-ud-din  Kadiri , Sayad,  his  converts 
chiefly  Memans,  50.  Imdmshdh  or  Im&m-ud- 
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din,  of  the  NazArian  sect,  his  converts  chiefly 
Matia  Kanhis  and  Momnas  ; 3 note  3,  40,  6(3  ; 
76.  Muhammad  Jaunpuri , Sayad,  chief 
conversions  to  Mahdavi  faith,  3 note  3,  62. 
Muhammad  Ali,  Mu  11a,  26  note  3.  Muiii- 
ud-dln  Chishti , 3 note  3,  6 note  1 (4).  Nur 
Satagur , of  the  Nazarian  sect,  his  converts 
chiefly  Khojahs,  3 b Sadr-vd-dvn , 40. 
Shams-ud-din,  39.  Shdh  Adam,  3 note  3. 
Shah  Tahir , 3 note  3,  125. 

Mochis  : MultAni,  shoemakers  from  Multan, 
arrival  of,  in  Gujarat  from  North  India, 
conversion  of,  during  the  reign  of  Mahmud 
Begada  (1459  - 3513),  appearance,  dress,  occu- 
pation of,  77-78.  See  Multanis. 

Molesalams  : Rajput  half  converts,  their  con- 
version in  the  reign  of  Mahmud  Begada, 
(1459  - 1513) ; interpretations  of  the  name  of  ; 
Thakors  and  Chiefs ; marriages  among,  5 
note  2 ; 25  note  1 ; 68. 

Momnas;  properly  Momins,  that  is  Believers, 
76  ; offshoot  of  the  main  Naz-irian  stock,  67  ; 
conversion  of,  by  Ismailia  Sayads  and  Im&m- 
shah  of  Pirdna,  76  and  note  1 ; divisions  of  ; 
rising  of  (1691) ; appearance  and  dress  of,  76  ; 
religion,  customs,  and  community  of,  77  ; 
religious  disciples  of  the  Pir&na  Pirs,  3 note  3 
continued  on  page  4 ; 40  ; 127  note  2. 

Mongal  : 10  note  3.  bee  Mughals. 

Monopolies  : in  art,  123. 

Moors  : class  of  traders  at  Bassein,  35  ; at  Surat, 
15  note  2. 

Mosques  : see  Masjids. 

Mot  as  : bind  Loha'nas,  50  note  4;  51. 

Mourning  : form  of,  370-17 1. 

Muamans  : see  Memans. 

MulAriz  BAbi:  lieutenant  of  the  viceroy  of 
Gujarat,  puts  down  Matia  Kanbi  revolt,  67*. 

Mugrairah  : ancestor  of  the  Naiata  emi- 


grants, 14  note  3. 

Mughals  : derivation  of  the  name,  lO  note  3 ; 
the  two  distinct  classes  of,— Persian  and 
Indian  or  Chughadda ; Persian  Mughals  are 
descendants  of  Persian  political  refugees  and 
merchants  and  of  the  Shiahfpersuasion ; Indian 
Mughals  are  descendants  of  the  Mughal 
conquerors  of  India  and  Sunni  by  faith ; 
titles  before  and  after  the  names  of,  9-10. 


Muhammad  : title  among  Shaikhs,  8. 

Muhammad  : son  of  Abdul- Wdhhdb,  12  note 
3.  Bee  Wahhdbis. 

Muhammad  : son  of  Ka'sim,  his  conquest  of 
Jaipur,  Uddipur,  and  Cliitor,  1 note  1 con- 
tinued on  page  2.  < 

Muhammad:  Sayad,  styled  R4jo  Shahid,  the 
martyr,  arrives  in  Gujarat,  preaches  Mah- 
davi doctrines,  is  killed  in  a skirmish  with 
the  troops  of  the  viceroy  Aurangzib,  6 note  1 
continued  on  page  7,  35  note  1. 

Muhammad:  Say  ad,  companion  of  miyad 
Muhammad  Jaunpuri  ; P&lanpur  and  Dakhan 
Haidarub&d  Mahdavis  claim  descent  from, 


Muhammad  Ali:  Mulla,  believed  to  be  the 
first  Bohora  missionary,  works  miracles  and 
makes  converts  in  Cambay;  shrine  of,  at 

Cambay,  26  note  1,  , f , 

Muhammad  Ali:  Pasha  of  Egypt,  defeats 

Abdul  Wahhab  (1812),  12  note  3. 


Muhammad  BAkir  : fifth  Shiah  Imam,  125 


note  2. 

Muhammad  Ghori  : represses  the  Karmatians 
(3175),  3 note  3 continued  on  page  4 ; 38. 

Muhammad  Jaunpuri  : Sayad,  Mahdavi  mis- 
sionary, comes  to  Gujarat  ( 509);  claims  to 
be  the  Imam  Mehdi ; works  miracles ; gathers 
followers,  3 note  3,  62-63. 

Mohammad  MurAdshAh  : Sayad,  ancestor  of 
the  Mash-hadi  Sayad  family,  6 note  1 (5). 

Muhammad  Shah  : Pfr,  tomb  of,  at  Ahmed- 


abad,  35. 

Muhammad  Taj  : MaulaJna,  head  of  the  law- 
doctors  of  Isla'm  at  Ahmedabacl,  63. 

Muhammad  Ufi  : (1211),  2 note  3, 

Muhammad  Zaman  : Mirza,  finds  shelter 
(1532)  under  Bahadur  Shah  of  Gujardt,  9. 

MuharrAm  : first  month  of  the  Musalman 
year,  sacred  to  the  memory  of  Hasan  and 
Husain,  136;  season  of  keen  grief  and  self- 
denial,  126  ; ceremonies  performed  and  obser- 
vances practised  in,  137-139.  Vows  made 
to  Taazialis  and  other  institutions  of,  128, 
129-130;  feasts  in,  31  note  3,  114;  recital 
of  the  Karbala  massacre  in,  332  ; elegy-sing- 


ing in,  133. 

Muhiy-yud-din  : of  Amroha,  130  note  1.  See 
Sheikh  Sad  do. 

Muin-ud-din  Chishti  : saint,  first  missionary 
to'  settle  in  India  (1165),  ancestor  of  the 
Chishti  Sayad  family  in  Gujarat,  6 note  1 
(4)  ; makes  many  converts  at  Ajmir,  3 note 
3 ; founds  Chisht,  a Sufi  or  mystic  school,  8 
note  3 ; reverence  of  Husaini  Brahmans  for, 
22. 

Muizz  : Al,  fourth  Fdtimite  Khalifdh  of 


Egypt,  48. 

MujAwae  : beadle,  128  ; 331  ; duties  and  remu- 
neration of,  131  note  2 ; 132.  See  Religious 
officers. 

MckAsir  : grade  of  Mulla,  32. 

Mulahidah  : heretics  of  Hindustan,  led  astray 
by  Nur  the  Turk,  38.  _ 

Mulla  : religious  and  social  head  cx  lJaudi 
Bohords  ; chief  Mulla  called  Dai ; his  head- 
quarters at  Surat,  31  ; seats  of  the  former 
head-quarters  of,  chief  Mullas  from  (1785  - 
3893),  31  note  4;  his  influence  and  power 
over  the  community  ; his  sources  of  income  ; 
subordinaf  e grades  of,  earn  their  own  liveli- 
hood, 32-33.  One  of  the  lowest  subordinate 
grades  of  Mulla,  college  at  Surat,  and  schools 
to  train  youths  for  the  duties  of,  o2.  One  of 
the  lowest  orders  of  religious  officers,  the 
Musalman  priest,  his  qualifications,  his  duties 
at  the  mosque,  earns  his  livelihood  as  a 
schoolmaster  and  adds  to  his  income  by 
making  amulets  and  dealing  in  cbaims  &c, , 
132-133.  See  Priest,  Religious  officers. 
jyjULTAN : kingdom  of,  in  India,  foundation 
of  by  the  Karmatians,  destruction  of,  3 note 
3 continued  on  page  4,  38  ; battle  of,  58. 
Multanis:  see  Mochis.. 

Munhchiras  : see  Rafais.  Lirig* 

Munh  dhAnkna  : face-hiding,  170.  See  Mourn- 
MunhphodAs  : see  Raf Ais. 

MurIds  : disciples,  of  the  Shiah  Mullas  ; of 
the  Sunni  Pfrz4dah  or  murshid  ; initiation  of, 
by  a Sayad  Pir;  327  and  note  2. 
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Murshids  : an  order  of  teachers  in  a beggar 
brotherhood,  duties  of,  19.  Spiritual  guide, 
127  and  note  2.  See  Pir. 

Murtuza  Ali  ; first  ShUh  Imam,  125  note  2. 

Musa  : patron  saint  of  the  Musa  Sulidgs,  used 
to  dress  in  woman’s  clothes,  famous  singer, 
said  to  have  saved  the  country  from  famine  by 
liis  prayers,  tomb  of,  at  Ahmedaba'd  ; champ  a 
or  micheiia  tree  near  the  tomb  of,  23  and 
note  2. 

Musa  Suhag-s  : beggars,  Hindu  converts,  fol- 
lowers of  sa'nt  Musa,  dress  like  married 
women,  remain  unmarried,  23  and  note  1. 

Musi  KAzim:  son  of  the  sixth  Shiah  I main  Jafar 
Sddik,  his  dispute  with  his  nephew  Ismail 
for  the  Imamate,  his  supporters  known  as 
Isna-ashari,  30  note  1 ; seventh  Shidh  Imam, 
125  note  2. 

Musi  Baza  ; eighth  Shiah  Tnnim,  125  note  2. 

Music  : 174  and  note  1.  See  Amusements. 

MustaAlians  : division  of  the  great  Ismaili 
sect  of  Shiahs  ; called  after  Almnstaali,  son 
of  Almustansirbillah,  Khalifah  of  Egypt 
(1094)  ; sect  represented  in  India  by  Bohoras  ; 
Abdulldh,  the  principal  missionary  of,  24, 
26,  30  note  1. 

Mutawalli  : mosque  guardian,  duties  of,  131, 
132.  See  Religious  officers. 

Muwallads  : country -born,  11  ; 15. 

MuzaAfar  sholA  : sweet  dish,  113. 

Muzaffar  I.  : governor  of  Gujardt  (1391), 
brings  .Sunni  priests  to  spread  Islam,  conver- 
sion of  Patau  Shiali  Bohoras  to  Sunni  faith 
by  the  priests,  26  note  1,  34  ; brings  more 
priests  (1395),  3 note  3;  encourages  the 
spread  of  Sunni  doctrines,  27  ; 58  note  2 ; 
125. 

Muzaffar  II.  : Ahmedabad  king  (1536  - 1550), 
settlement  of  men  of  letters  from  Persia  and 
other  places  in  Gujardt  (1513-  1526)  in  the 
reign  of,  3 note  3 ; persecutes  Malidavis,  63  ; 

125. 

Muzbi  : special  holiday  dish  of  Arabs,  16. 

AGAR-Thatha  : capital  of  Sindh  (1421),  50. 

NAgoris  : Hindu  converts,  come  from  Nafgor 
in  Malvva,  mostly  cart  drivers,  form  a com- 
munity ; Pala.npur  section  of,  have  taken  to 
arms,  surnames  of,  fond  of  giving  public 
dinners,  88. 

NAgoshis  : see  Bohoras. 

Nahrwala  : 2 note  1.  See  Anahilvdda. 

Naiatas  : also  called  Na waits,  shipmen,  came 
to  India  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  century  from 
Arabia,  their  disappearance  from  Gujardt, 
their  traces  in  Ghogha  lascars,  found  on  the 
coast  of  Kanara  and  the  Konkan  under  the 
name  of  Navaiatds  ; their  origin  ; claim  to 
have  proselytised  one  of  the  Zamorins  of 
Malabdr,  14  and  note  3,  15  and  notes  1,  2. 

Najm-ud-din  : head  Mulla  of  Daiidi  Bohords 
(1785),  (1842),  31  note  4. 

Nakhuda  : Musalmdn  naval  captain,  in  service 
of  the  ruler  of  Somndth,  2 note  3. 

NakIb  : office  in  a mendicant  brotherhood,  19. 
See  Izni  and  Beggars. 

Nakshbands  : mark-makers,  Hindu  converts, 
beggars,  followers  of  saint  Babdud-din. 


Nakshband,  their  reverence  for  fire,  20.  See 
Beggars. 

NAlbands  : horae-shoers,  Hindu  converts, 
78. 

Hal  SAiieb  : Lord  Horse-shoe,  the  cast  shoe  of 
the  horse  cf  the  b.-idegroom-elect  of  Husain’s 
daughter,  believed  to  possess  power  to  work 
cures,  imitation  borse-sboes  carried  by  Dulas 
or  bridegrooms  in  Muharram,  138.  See  Dulas. 

Namak-chashi  : 159.  See  Salt-tasting. 

Namazgah  : see  Idgahs. 

Names  : peculiarity  of,  among  Arabs,  16  ; 
Bohoras,  Daiidi,  31  and  note  1,  Jaafari,  35  ; 
Village,  59  note  1,  60  ; Ghanchis,  73  ; Kasha  - 
tis,  65 ; recommended  by  the  Prophet,  156 
note  2. 

Naming-  : rites  and  ceremonies  relating  to, 
1 56-157  ; practice  of  giving  odd  names,  156 
note  2. 

NanjiAni  : Mr.,  Sachedina,  36  note  4. 

Nannu  Mian  : name  of  a vow-receiving  ginn 
or  spirit,  130. 

NAos  : see  Boat-offerings. 

Nasibis  : enemies  of  Ali ; contemptuous  term 
for  Sunnis,  38,  47,  note  3. 

Nats  : Tumblers,  wandering  tribe  of  Hindu 
converts  from  the  tribe  of  the  same  name, 
performers  of  acrobatic  feats,  peculiar  names 
of  their  women  who  take  part  in  the  per- 
formances, 88-S9. 

NavAiates  : see  Naiatas. 

Navanagar  : former  seat  of  the  head  Mulla  of 
Daiidi  Bohoias,  31  note  4, 

Na  waits  : see  Naiatas. 

NawmAsa  : ninth-month  celebration  or  first 
pregnancy  rites,  149. 

Naw  Shahid  : nine  martyrs,  the  shrine  of,  at 
Surat,  129. 

Nazar  : son  of  Khalifah  Almustansir-billdh, 
supporters  to  his  claims  to  the  succession  are 
called  Kazarians  after  him,  30  note  1,  37. 
See  Nazarians. 

Nazarians  : division  of  the  great  Ismdili  sect 
of  Shidlis,  called  after  Nazar,  son  of  A'lmus- 
tansir-billalp  Khalifah  of  Egypt  (1036  - 1095), 
30  note  1 ; Nazir’s  cause  is  espoused  in 
Persia  by  Hasan  Sabah,  missionary  and 
political  emissary  of  the  Fatemite  Khalifah 
of  Egypt  (1094)  ; become  powerful  in  Persia, 
37  ; change  in  the  doctrines  of  (1163),  37,  48  ; 
transfer  of  the  Imamate  from  the  Fatimites 
to  Hasan  A'la-Zikri-his-Salahn,  the  fourth 
successor  of  Hasan  Sabili,  48  ; A'la-Zikii- 
his-Salam  believed  to  have  sent  the  first 
Nazdiian  missionary  to  India,  38  ; sect 
represented  in  India  by  the  Khojdhs,  30  note 
1 ; conversions  made  in  Gujarat  and  other 
parts  of  India  by  missionaries  of  the  sect, 
38-41  ; changes  made  in  the  doctrines  by 
missionaries  to  suit  Hindu  ideas,  40,  48. 

Nazr  : son  of  Kindnah,  one  of  the  ancestors 
of  the  Prophet,  one  of  the  Naiata  families 
claim  descent  from,  14  note  3. 

NezAs  : bamboo  lances  used  by  Pbadalis,  150. 

Niklanki  : looked-for  tenth  incarnation,  the 
coming  Malidi  explained  to  Shaktipantlifs 
as,  40,  48.  See  Avatdrs. 

NizAm-ud-din  : Shaikh,  ancestor  of  the 
Chishtis,  8 note  2.  See  Chishtis. 
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NtfFNA  : word  possessing  special  powers,  148, 
See  Magic. 

Nub  Baksh  : tribe  of  the  Hindu  Kush,  identical 
with  the  Khoj4hs,  36  note  3. 

Nub  SatAgur  : Ismallia  missionary,  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  sent  to  India  by  Ala- 
Zikri-his-Salam,  comes  to  Patan  in  Gujarat 
in  the  time  of  Solaiiki  Bhim  II.  (1179-1242), 
works  miracles  and  makes  many  converts,  is 
said  to  have  converted  the  ruler  secretly  to 
his  faith  ; marries  a daughter  of  the  Hindu 
governor  of  Navs&ii,  is  killed  by  one  of  his 
disciples,  38  ; is  described  by  the  third  Ismal- 
lia missionary  Sadrud-din  as  the  incarnation 
of  the  Prophet,  40  ; of  Brahma,  48, 
Nurshah  : sec  Nur  Sat&gur, 

Nurud-dIn  : see  Nur  Sat4gur, 

NurulAh  : Sayad,  27  note  1. 

“Nur  the  Turk”:  probably  Nur  Sat&gur, 
believed  to  have  converted  the  MulAhidah,  38. 
Nuzhat-ul-AkhbAr  : historical  work,  50  note  2 

ObeidullAh  : surnamed  A1  Mahdi  (872-  934), 
missionary  of  Abdullah  Maimun,  founds 
the  Fatemite  Khilaphat  dynasty  in  Egypt 
(910),  revealed  Im&m,  37,  47,  48. 
Occupation  : followed  by  men  (1872  census), 
118  - 121  ; by  women ; monopolies  in,  123. 
Odhni-udAna  : ceremony,  performance  of,  162 
note  1. 

Office-bearers  : in  a brotherhood  of  beggars, 
19.  See  Beggars,  Bhandari,  Izni,  and  Sar- 
guroh. 

Officers  : religious,  132-135.  See  K4zi,  Kha- 
tlb,  Marsiahkhdn,  Maulavi,  Mujawar, 
Mulla,  and  Mutawalli. 

Old  Man  of  the  Mountain  *.  title,  37.  See 
Hasan  Sabah. 

Omayyah  : ancestor  of  one  of  the  Naiatia 
families,  14  note  3. 

Omens  : good  and  bad,  belief  in,  22,  30,  145- 
146. 

Opium  : use  of,  as  intoxicating  drug,  peculiar 
names  of,  takers,  110.  See  Stimulants. 
Origin  : of  Gujarat  Musalm&n  population, 
1-5. 

Ornaments  : of  men,  of  the  rich,  101  and  note 
3 ; of  middle  class,  102  ; of  the  poor,  103  ; of 
women,  of  the  rich,  104  and  note  2 ; of  the 
middle  class,  106  j of  the  poor,  107 ; of 
children,  108. 

Ovans  *.  Captain,  59  note  1. 

Ovington  : 6 note  3,  170  note  1. 

PAKhAlis  : water-carriers,  also  called  Mashkis 
and  Bhistis,  descendants  of  converts  from 
the  Hindu  caste  of  the  same  name,  Sunnis  by 
religion,  89.  See  Bhistis. 

PalIta  : 133.  See  Fatliah. 

Pandavas  : described  as  Ismdilla  Pontiffs,  48. 
See  Avat&rs. 

P Andy Adi  JawAn  Mardi  : book  of  the  Indian 
Khojah  scriptures,  written  by  A'gha  Abdus 
Salamshah,  41  ; 48. 

PanjAb  : 70.  See  Takkadesh. 

PAnjnIgars  : cotton  thread  starcliers,  con- 
verts from  the  Hindu  caste  of  the  same 
name,  form  a separate  community,  78. 
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PAnjnIgars  : Hir,  silk  starcliers,  have  a 
monopoly  in  the  art,  78. 

Panjtan  : 47.  See  Pentad. 

Pari  : fairy,  342  note  1. 

Pari-on-ke-tabak  bharna  : fairy  liazr&ts,  130. 
See  Vows  made  to  Geni. 

ParmArs  : Rajput  converts,  conversions  be- 
lieved to  have  taken  place  in  1317  ; Gujarat 
athletes,  68  - 69, 

PAtan  : capital  of  Gujarat  (1094  - 1143),  26  ? 
38  ; 62.  See  Anahilvada. 

Pat  ant  BohorAs  : see  Jadfari  Bohords. 

PathAns  : Musalmans  of  the  regular  class,  of 
Afghan  origin,  derivation  of  the  name  of,  10 
note  4 ; titles  after  the  names  of,  divisions, 
appearance,  and  character  of,  mostly 
soldiers,  Sunnis  in  religion,  10- 11 ; class  of 
foreign  Pathans  known  as  Jindarans,  8 
note  3. 

PavaiyAs  : worshippers  of  the  Hindu  goddess 
Bahucharaji,  82.  See  Hijdas. 

Pentad  : 47.  See  Panjtan. 

Periflus  : the,  1 note  1. 

Persecutions  : of  Bohords,  27  and  note  1 ; of 
Mahdavis,  63. 

Persian  : Gulf,  traders  from,  establish  them- 
selves in  Gujarat  cities,  2.  Refugees,  estab- 
lish themselves  at  Cambay,  3 note  2. 

Petondh  : contribution  among  Khojahs,  49. 

PhadAliS  : spirit  musicians,  performances  of, 
during  Behllm  vow  offerings,  150  - 151  j 
during  Boat  offerings,  3 53  ; during  the  offer- 
ings of  vows  to  geni,  130. 

Pictures  : keeping  of,  prohibited  by  the 
Prophet,  now  common,  93  and  notes  1 and  2. 

Pilgrimages  : enjoined  by  Muslim  law,  as  a 
duty,  127,  171  note  2 ; places  of,  for  Sunnis 
and  Shiahs,  47,  126,  171  ; for  Ddudi  Bohords, 
30 ; for  Memans,  56. 

Pinak  : lotus-eater,  opium-eater,  110. 

Pirs  : also  called  Plrzadahs  or  Murshida, 
spiritual  guides,  7 ; religious  persons,  disciples 
of,  are  called  Murids,  127 ; most  of  the 
Sayads  and  Fdrukis  Shaikhs  become  spiritual 
guides,  7,  8 note  2 ; initiation  of  Murids  by 
a Sayad  plr,  sources  of  his  income,  127  note 
2 ; spiritual  guides  of  Bohoras,  Jaafri,  34 ; 
village,  60  ; of  Khojahs,  40 ; of  Memans, 
51  ; 66  ; 134  note  3 ; Pirana,  79,  140 ; blind 
belief  in,  67  note  1. 

PIrAna  : village  ten  miles  south-east  of  Ahmed- 
dbad,  76  note  2.  Plr,  79,  140  ; saints  of 
66,  67,  69,  74,  125;  Sayads  of,  127  note  2, 
tombs  at,  76  note  2. 

PIrI-MurIdi  : profession  of  spiritual  tutelage 
practised  by  Sayads  and  few  Shaikhs,  127 
note  2. 

PIri-Rawan  : shrine  of  Mulla  Muhammad 
Ali  at  Cambay,  26  note  1. 

PirzAdahs  : see  Pir. 

Players  : see  Hljdds. 

Population  : see  Census  Details. 

PralhAdha  : 48.  See  Bhakta. 

Prayers  : enjoined  by  Muslim  law,  as  a duty, 
126,  171  note  2 ; form,  number,  time,  and 
place  of  reading,  47,  49, 116,  126  and  notes 
2,  3,  5 ; funeral,  126  ; (written),  put  in  the 
band  of  a dying  Dattdi  Bohora,  31  and  note 
2 ; vow  to  repeat,  127. 
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Pregnancy  : horror  felt  by  Gujar&t  Musal- 
m4ns  at  the  prospect  of  leaving  no  issue, 
resort  to  remedies  to  obtain  children, 
appeals  made  to  saints  ; A'mils  or  exorcists 
asked  to  cast  out  spirit  of  barrenness,  147  ; 
visit  to  shrines  and  trees  possessing  issue- 
giving properties,  148  ; caution  taken 
against  the  baneful  influences  from  the  time 
of  conception,  148  - 149  ; rites  and  ceremonies 
relating  to— seventh  and  nine  month  celebra- 
tion of,  149-150  ; performance  of  a Behlim 
vow  in,  150-151  ; performance  of  earthen 
dish  rite  or  Salinak  in,  151-152;  offerings 
of  grass  boats  or  Naos,  152-153  ; rite  of  sex 
divination  by  milk  in,  153-154. 

Priest  : Musalman,  132.  See  Mulla. 

Procession  *.  of  a convert,  136  note  1. 

Professions  : census  details  of  ] 872  of  classes 
following,  condition  of,  122. 

Prospects  : of  Gujarat  Musalman  population 
in  general,  176- 

PulAo  : dish,  public  dinner  called  after,  cost 
of,  113,  114  and  note  2. 

Ptolemy  ; his  map  of  India  (150),  1 note  1. 

AbI-ul-A'khir  ; see  Rabl-us-sani. 

R abHul-awwal  : third  month  of  the  Musal- 
ractn  year,  holidays  in,  140  ; sermon  dinners 
given  on  first  twelve  days  of,  114. 

RABf-us-sA.Ni  : fourth  month  of  the  Musalm4n 
year,  holiday  in,  140  ; feast  in,  114. 

RAdhanpuh  : grant  of,  to  Fateh  Khan  Baluch, 
17. 

RafXis  : beggars,  meaning  of  the  name  of, 
other  names  of,  followers  of  Sayad  Ahmad 
Kabir,  ways  of  begging,  Sunnis  in  religion, 
23  - 24. 

RAfizi  : contemptuous  term  for  Shi&hs,  47 
note  3. 

Rai  Dan  : JAm,  (1454),  Sindh  ruler  of  the 
Samma  dynasty,  50.  See  Markab  KhAn. 

Rai-ispand  : mustard,  burning  of,  at  the 
door  to  prevent  demons  from  entering, 
155. 

Raj  ab  : sixth  month  of  the  MusalmAn  year, 
holiday  in ; preaching  of  sermons  during 
first  eleven  nights  of,  140  j feast  given  on 
the  last  Wednesday  of,  114. 

Rajamandri  : Raja  of,  2 note  3. 

RAjo  : Sayad,  of  Bukhara,  18. 

RAjo  ShAhid:  see  Sayad  Muhammad. 

Ramazan  : ninth  mouth  of  the  Musalman 
year,  month  of  fasting,  115  ; 126  ; 141 ; 171 
note  2 ; first  fast  of,  161  ; holidays  in,  140; 
feasts  in,  31  note  3,127 ; recital  of  prayers 
in,  126,  132,  135  ; 136.  Id,  see  fd. 

RAmde  converted  Tuwar  Rajput,  spreads 
Islam  in  Kachh  and  KathiAwAr,  40. 

Range ez  : dyers,  said  to  be  converts  from 
Hindu  Khatri  or  weaver  caste,  Sunnis  in  reli- 
gion, 79. 

RAshtrakuta  : dynasty  of  the  ancient  Hindu 
kings  of  the  Dakkhan,  2 note  1.  See 
Balhara, 

RAs  Mala  : (Forbes’)  historical  work  2 note  3 ; 

3 notes  1,2,  3 ; 5 note  2;  15  note  3;  25  note 
1 j 26  note  2 ; 29  note  1 ; 58  ; 64  note  3 ; 68. 


RasulshAhis  : beggars,  followers  of  the  Pro- 
phet ; also  called  Mastans,  Sunnis  in  religion, 
24. 

Ratanpur  : village  in  western  RAjpipla,  tomb 
of  saint  Baba  Ghor  at,  12. 

Rathors  : Rajput  converts,  take  wives  of 
Hindu  birth,  some  have  reverence  for  Swa- 
minArAyan,  observe  mostly  Hindu  customs 
69. 

Ravshamas  : 39.  See  ChAks. 

R avert v : Major,  65. 

RAvji  : son  of  MAnekji  the  head  of  Sindh 
Lohanas,  converted  to  Isldm  by  Eusuf-ud- 
din,  called  Ahmed  after  conversion,  51. 

Raziah  : Sultanah  (1237  - 1240),  12  ; 38. 

Reading  : see  Amusements. 

Registrar  : see  Kazi. 

Rehens  : Musalman  foreign  tribe,  KasbAtis 
trace  descent  from,  15  ; class  of  Dholka 
Kasbatis,  64  note  3. 

Religion  : Musalman,  two  forms  of — Sunni 
and  Shiah,  origin  and  points  of  difference 
between  the  two  forms,  47  - 48,  125  - 126  ; 
Imams  of,  125  note  2,  126  ; schools  of,  126 
note  1 ; schisms  from  Sunni,  Mahdavi,  6 note 
1,  35  note  1 ; and  WahhAbis,  12  and  note  1, 
1 3 ; divisions  of  ShiAhs — the  Isna-Asharis  and 
IsmAilis,  further  subdivisions  of  IsmAilis 
into — NazArians  and  Mustaalians,  30  note  1, 
spread  of  the  faith  in  Gujarat  by  missionaries 
and  Musalmhn  rulers,  3-5,  125  j leading 
beliefs  and  practice  of,  126  - 130  ; religious 
buildings,  130-  132;  religious  officers,  132- 
135;  holidays,  136  - 141 ; early  beliefs,  142  - 
146. 

Resurrection  : day  of,  belief  in,  126. 

Revolt  : of  Matia  Kanbis  and  Momnas  at 
Broach,  66,  76. 

Rifais  : chief  Sayad  family  in  Gujarat,  6 note 
i (3). 

RuhAni  : divine  magic.  See  Magic. 

Rukunddin-khur  ShIh  : ancestor  of  H.  H. 
the  Agha  Khan,  41. 

Rulers  : Musalman,  spread  IslAm  in  Gujarat 
by  persecution,  Mahmud  Ghazni  or  Ghaznavi 
(1025),  3 note  3,  81 ; Emperor  AlA-ud-din 
(1297),  82;  governor  Alifkhan  (1297-1317), 

3 - 5,  125  ; Muzaffar  I.  (1395),  3 note  3,  125  ; 
Sultan  Ahmad  (1414-  1420),  5 and  note  2, 
25  note  1, 125  ; Malimtid  Begada  (1459  - 1513), 
3 note  3,  5 and  note  2,  68,  70,  77,  125  ; 
Muzaffar  II.  (1513-1526),  125;  Mahmud  II. 
(1536  - 1547),  5 and  note  2 ; Emperor  Jahan- 
gir (1618),  5 and  note  3,  125 ; Emperor 
Aurangzfb,  as  Viceroy  of  GujarAt  (1648),  5 
and  note  3,  125. 

Rustom  : Persian  hero,  136. 

SibaliAs  : 35 ; 57.  See  Dud walAs. 

Sabian  ; religion,  of  early  Arabs,  1 note  1. 

SAbiins ; see  Seveners. 

Sachin  : Sidi  State,  12. 

Sacrifice  : 158.  See  Akika. 

Saddo  : Sheikh,  name  of  a vow-receiving  geni, 
origin  of,  130  and  note  1. 

SAdik  ; Pir,  son  of  Pir  D&du,  41. 

Sadr-ub-din  : Pfr,  third  IsmMlia  missionary, 
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adopts  Hindu  names,  38  note  7 ; said  to  have 
converted  Brahma- Kshatris,  39  ; founds  the 
first  Khanah  or  Khojah  religious  lodge  ; tests 
the  faith  of  his  followers ; starts  the  first 
tythe-gathering  wallet ; engrafts  incarna- 
tions on  the  Ism4ilia  faith  to  present  it  in  an 
inviting  form  to  Hindus  ; introduces  himself 
as  incarnation  of  Brahma,  40 ; gives  his 
name  to  the  fourth  Bhakta  ; adopts  the  name 
of  Satpanth  for  his  new  faith,  48. 

Sapar  : second  month  of  the  Musalman  year, 
holidays  in,  139-  140. 

SahAran  : Tdnk  ancestor  of  the  Gujarat  Sul- 
tans, converted  to  Islam  by  Firuz  Tughlak,  70. 

Sah1pat-us-SalAt  : prayer  hook  of  the  Dkudi 
Bohor&s,  30  note  1. 

Sahnak  : also  called  Bfbl-kf-Sabnak  and  Kan- 
duri,  fulfilment  of  vow  by  women  to  the  Lady 
Fatimah,  description  of,  151  - 152.  See 
Earthen  Dish. 

SAhf  : Tdrk  ancestor  of  the  Gujarat  Sultans, 
converted  to  Islkm  by  Firuz  Tughlak,  70. 

Saimur:  probably  Cheul,  2 note  1. 

Saints  : living  and  dead,  appeals  of  women  to, 
for  children,  147;  belief  in,  17,  22;  vows 
made  to,  128  ; worship  of,  12 ; Abyssinian,  13  ; 
of  Ahmeddbad,  76  ; of  Ajmir,  6 note  1 (4),  22  ; 
of  Baghdad,  56  ; of  Cambay,  26  note  1 ; of 
Gilan,  6 note  1 (2)  ; of  Gotarka,  17 ; Hindu- 
Musalman,  of  Northern  India,  17  ; Maddr- 
shah,  82  ; Musa,  23 ; Nakshband,  20 ; of 
Plrana,  66,  67,  69,  74,  125  ; of  Rafkis,  6 note, 
(3)  ; of  Syria,  22. 

Sais  ; groom,  96. 

Sakinah  : Lady,  daughter  of  Husain,  bride- 
elect  of  Kasim,  138. 

Salats  : masons,  converts  from  the  Hindu 
caste  of  the  same  name,  79. 

Sale  ; Mr.,  his  Preliminary  discourse  to  the 
Ivuraan,  1 note  1. 

SAlgirah  : 159  and  note  4.  See  Birthday. 

Salim-i-Chishtt  : Sheikh,  tomb  of,  at  Fateh- 
pur  Sikhri,  147. 

“ Salkh  ” : scarification,  performance  of,  in 
Arabia,  160  note  3 continued  on  page  161. 

Salt-tasting  : also  called  Botan  and  Namak 
Cbashi,  rites  relating  to,  159. 

Sama  : dynasty  of  Sindh  rulers  (1351-  1531), 
50. 

Samas  : Hindu  converts,  origin  of,  probably  a 
Turk  tribe,  69. 

SamAdhi  : Hindu  practice  of  abstraction,  prac- 
tised by  Nur  Satagur,  38. 

SamarchhAnta : The  Holy  Drop,  46. 

SAmba:  son  of  Krishna,  Samas  trace  descent 
from,  69. 

Sami  : grant  of,  to  Fateh  Khan  Baluch,  17. 

Sankhanpur  : village  of.  sixty  miles  north-east 
of  Ahmedabad,  temple  of  goddess  Behechra 
at,  21  ; 82. 

Sar-gurah  : office  of  a head-teacher  in  a 
beggar  brotherhood,  19.  See  Beggars  and 
Office-bearers. 

Sabhind  : head-quarters  of  the  high  priest  of 
Memans,  57. 

Satanic  ; magic,  also  called  Shaitdni,  process  of 
acquiring  knowledge  of,  143.  See  Magic. 

Satmasa:  seventh-month  celebration  during 
first  pregnancy,  149. 


Satpanth  : name  given  by  Pir  Sadr-ud-din  to 
his  new  faith,  48. 

Saud  : Wahhdbi  leader,  rise  of  Wahhabi  power 
under  him,  12  note  3.  See  Wahhabis. 

Sayad  : title,  7. 

Sayads  : Musalman  regular  class  ; descendants 
of  Fatimah  and  Ali  ; their  dislike  to  inter- 
marry with  other  communities,  6 note  1,7; 
arrival  and  settlement  of  in  Gujarat ; the  ten 
chief  families  of,  6 note  1 ; appearance,  titles 
before  or  after  their  names,  condition,  reli- 
gion— Sunnis  and  Shikhs,  Shihh  Sayads  form 
a distinct  community,  7 - 8.  Beggars  of  Bu- 
khari stock,  8 note  2.  Of  Mahdavi  faith,  6 
note  1 continued  on  page  7. 

Schools  : of  the  Sunni  division,  126  note  1. 

Scriptures:  belief  in,  126. 

Sehra  : flower-sheet,  159,  165. 

Seip-ud-din  : chief  Mulla  of  the  Dfiudi  Bohords 
(1797),  31  note  4. 

Servants  ; staff  of,  in  a Musalman  house, 
96  - 97. 

Service  ; Government  and  private,  followed  by 
Musalmans,  122,  See  Occupation. 

Service  : classes  of  Hindu  converts  connected 
with  : see  Belirupias,  Bhands,  80  ; Bhattis, 
Bhawayyas,  Gandhraps,  8*:  ; Kamdiias,  Ma- 
daris,  82  ; Mfrs  or  Mirasis,  Sipahis,  83  ; 
Tashchis,  Turki  Hajams,  84. 

Sevbners  : division  of  the  Shiahs,  also  called 
Sabiins  and  Ismdilis,  47.  See  Ismailis. 

Sex  divination  ; by  milk,  ceremony  of,  153- 
154. 

ShaAbAn  : eighth  month  of  the  Musahnan  year, 
holiday  in,  115,  140.  See  Shab-i-barat. 

Shab-i-barat  ; night  of  record,  falls  on  the 
14th  of  Shaaban,  115,  140. 

ShapaH  : Sunni  Imam,  125  note  2,  126,  Sunni 
school,  126  note  1. 

ShAh  : title  among  Sayads,  7. 

Shah  Alam  : saint,  learned  man  of  Mahmud 
Begada’s  reign,  3 note  3,  76,  148  ; shrine  of, 
at  Ahmedabad,  66. 

ShAh  MadAr  : saint,  82. 

ShAh  Najap  ; Shiah  place  of  pilgrimage,  place 
of  Ali’s  martyrdom,  47,  126. 

ShAh  TAhir  : Ismdilian  courtier-missionary, 
preceptor  of  Muzaffar  II.,  3 note  3,  125. 

ShAhAb-ud-din  Ghori:  39.  See  Muhammad 
Ghori. 

ShAhAb-ud-din  : Kazi,  Khan  Bahadur,  14  note 
3 ; 19  note  1 ; 25  note  1 ; 26  note  1 ; 27  note 
2 ; 32  note  2 ; 33  note  2 ; 83  note  1. 

Shah  Ad  at  ; night  of  the  martyrdom,  the  ninth 
night  of  the  Muharram,  129. 

ShAhji  : Sayad  Pir,  descendant  of  Imam-ud- 
din  (1691),  spiritual  head  of  Marias,  commits 
suicide,  69. 

Shaikh  : title,  8. 

Shaikhs  : Musalmans  of  the  regular  class,  6 ; 
also  include  local  converts,  8 note  3 ; meaning 
of  the  name,  origin,  branches,  appearance, 
titles  before  and  after  the  names  of,  8 and 
notes  2 and  3 ; 9 ; Telia  division  of,  in  Rad- 
hanpur,  8 ; note  2. 

ShaikhdAs  : Hindu  converts,  devotees  of  the 
Pirana  saints,  also  called  Shaikhs,  form  a dis- 
tinct community,  69-70.  [Sabah,  3/. 

Shaikh-fl-JabAl  ; title  assumed  by  Hasan 
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ShaitAni  : form  of  magic,  143.  See  Satanic 
and  Magic. 

Shams-ud-din  : second  Ismailia  missionary, 
also  known  as  Chote,  works  miracles,  makes 
conversions  chiefly  from  Chaks,  39  and  note  3. 

Shawwal  : tenth  month  of  thejffusalman  year, 
its  first  day  is  the  Ramazan  Id  holiday,  141. 
See  Ramazan  Id. 

Shehedmakhi  : opium  eater,  110. 

Sherkhan  Sur  : revolt  of, against  Hum&yun,  9. 

Shiah  : one  of  the  two  forms  of  the  Musalman 
faith,  1 25  ; etymological  meaning  of,  47  note 
1 ; origin  and  points  of  difference  of,  46  - 47, 
125-126]  Imams,  125  note  2 ; divisions  of, 
into  Isna-asharis  or  Twelvers  and  Seveners 
also  called  Ismailians  or  Ismailis  (765),  30 
note  1,  47  ; further  subdivisions  of  Seveners 
or  Ismailis  into  Kazarians  and  Mustaalians 
(1094)  ; Nazarians  represented  in  India  by 
Khojahs,  Mustaalians  by  Bohoras,  30  note  1 ; 
spread  of,  in  Gujarat  chiefly  hy  Ismaili  mis- 
sionaries, 24  ; 125, 

Shirazis  : chief  Sayad  family  of  Gujarat,  6 
note  1 (6). 

Sh(shahgaes  : glassmakers,  Hindu  converts, 
found  chiefly  in  Ivaira  district,  make  glass 
bottles,  &c.,  89. 

ShrAddhA:  mind  feast,  147. 

Shrine  : of  Abdul  Kadir  Gilani  at  Baghdad, 
56  ; of  Ali  and  Husain,  47  ; of  Miran  Sayad 
Ali  at  IJnjha,  56,  128  ; of  Naw  Shahid  at 
Surat,  129  ; of  Pir-i-Rawan  at  Cambay,  26 
note  1 ; of  Shah  Alam  at  AhmedAbad,  56  ; 
of  Shams-ud-din  at  Uch,  39  ; of  Sindhsah  at 
Navsari,  66  ; miniature,  of  Karbala  martyrs, 
128.  Vows  made  to  visit  128;  spirit- 
expelling  element  in  the,  of  Miran  Sayad 
Ali,  128  -129. 

SiDDizis  : section  of  Shaikhs,  8 and  note  3. 
See  Shaikhs. 

Sidhpur  : former  seat  of  the  head  Mulla  of  the 
Daudi  Bohoras  at,  31  note  4. 

SidhrAj  Jaisingh  : king  of  Anahilavada,  gives 
justice  to  Musalman  traders  of  Cambay,  2 
note  3 ; gives  patronage  to  Bohora  mis- 
sionary, said  to  have  embraced  Islam,  26  note 
2. 

Sfiifs  : Musalmans  of  special  community  of 
part  foreign  descent,  also  called  Habashis, 
origin,  divisions,  language,  character  of,  11  ; 
special  form  of  worship  among,  dance  of, 
men  of  position  and  power  among,  rulers,  12, 

? Zanjira,  arrival  and  settlement  at  Surat  of,  3. 

SindAn  : probably  in  Kachh,  1 note  1 ; mosques 
at,  2 note  1. 

Sindhshah  : probably  Nur  Satagur,  shrine  of, 
at  NavsAri,  66. 

Sip  Am  8 ; soldiers,  of  mixed  origin,  partly 
immigrants  and  partly  Rajput  converts, 
mostly  husbandmen,  Sunni  in  religion,  83  - 84 ; 
name  coined  by  Musalman  governors  for 
Rajput  and  other  converts,  25. 

SoelAs  : hymns,  351. 

Sog-uthAna  ; grief -lifting,  170,  See  Mourn- 
ing. 

Solankis  : Rajput  converts,  70, 

SolbimAn  : Prophet,  knowledge  of  the  Great 
Name  IsmiAazam  first  possessed  by,  dominion 


of,  over  men,  genii,  winds,  birds,  and  beasts, 
uttering  of  the  name  of,  casts  out  demons, 
cures  the  sick  and  raises  the  dead,  143,  See 
Magic. 

Somnath  : ruler  of,  2 note  3. 

Sonis  : goldsmiths,  converts  from  the  Hindu 
caste  of  the  same  name ; have  a bad  name 
for  mixing  gold  or  silver  with  cheaper  metals, 
79. 

Sorcery  : belief  in,  56. 

Spirit  : water.  See  Khwajah  Khizr, 

Spirits  : belief  in,  30,  342,  147  ; religious  men 
Sayads  or  Mullas  called  to  cast  out,  142  ; 
Amils  or  exorcists  asked  to  cast  out  spirit  of 
barrenness,  147  ; casting  out  of,  at  the  shrine 
of  Miran  Sayad  Ali  at  Unjah,  128  - 129  ; 
A'laclihala— treatment  resorted  to  by  Meman 
women  to  cast  out,  56  ; vows  made  to,  128. 
Evil,  Gujarat  means  of  subduing,  345  ; cau- 
tions against  the  baneful  influences  of,  during 
pregnancy,  148  - 149,  during  childhood,  155 
and  note  3. 

Subdivisions  : of  Gujarat  Musalmans,  two 
main  sections  of — Foreigners  and  Hindu 
converts,  1 ; two  main  groups  of  Foreigners — 
the  four  chief  or  regular  classes  of,  Sayads, 
Shaikhs,  Mughals,  and  Pathans,  6 ; and  the 
seventeen  special  communities  of  part  foreign 
descent,  6,  11;  Hindu  converts,  3 - 5 ; nine 
classes  of,  connected  with  religion,  18,  20  ; 
five  with  trade,  18,  24  ; twenty-one  with 
land,  18,  58  ; twenty-two  with  crafts,  18,  70  ; 
eleven  with  service,  18,  80  ; fourteen  with 
labour,  18,  85. 

Suboji-nimaz  : morning  prayer,  49. 

Sufli  ; low  divine  Magic,  143.  See  Magic. 

SuhAgans  : married  women  who  have  never 
lost  their  husbands,  163. 

SulaimAn  : traveller  (851),  2 note  1. 

SulAimAn  : Yaman  priest,  27. 

SulaimAn  FAras  : saint,  85. 

Sumras  : Sindh  tribe  of  Rajput  origin,  con- 
verted by  Mahmud  Begada  (1473)  : said  to 
belong  to  the  Mihira  Gurjjara  stock  ; call 
themselves  descendants  of  Arab  tribes,  70. 

Sundarji  : Lohana  convert,  grandson  of  MA- 
nekji,  his  Muhammadan  name  Adam,  head  of 
the  converted  Lohana  community,  51. 

Sunnah-wal-JamAat  : the  Prophet,  3 note  3. 

Sunni  : one  of  the  two  forms  of  Musalman 
faith,  125  ; origin  and  points  of  difference 
of,  46  - 47,  125  - 126  ; Imams  of,  125  note  2, 
126  ; schools  of,  126  note  1 ; schisms  of, 
Mahdavi,  6 note  1,  35  note  1,  and  Wahhabi, 
12  and  note  1,  13  ; spread  of,  in  Gujarat,  by 
Sunni  Musalman  rulers,  125. 

SupArA  : early  Arab  settlements  at,  1 note  1. 

SurAbhAis  : PirAna  tomb  of,  76  note  2.  See 
PirAna  tombs. 

Surah-i-Ar-RehmAn  : holy  book,  162. 

Surah-i-YAsIn  : chapter  of  the  Kuraan  read  to 
a dying  KhojAh,  46. 

Surat  : establishment  of  Zanjira  Sldis  at,  3 ; 
chief  seat  of  the  head  Mulla  of  Daudi  BoliorAs, 
25,  31  and  note  4 ; college  at,  to  train  Mullas, 
32  ; arrival  of  Memans  at,  51  ; shrine  of  the 
Naw  Shahid  or  nine  martyrs  at,  129  ; Imam- 
bAda  at,  132  ; TaAziahs  in,  138  note  1, 
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SdRCHAND  : Rdja,  governor  of  Navsdri,  his 
daughter  married  to  Nfir  Satagur,  38. 

Stars  : reading  of,  by  Husaini  Brahmans,  22. 

Stimulants  : use  of,  110.  See  Opium  and 
Tobacco. 

Switzers  or  the  East  : Baluchis,  17. 

Taawiz  i amulet,  use  of,  133. 

TaAziaiis  : miniature  shrines  of  the  martyrs  of 
Karbala,  128  ; vows  paid  to,  during  Muhar- 
ram,  128,  129  • 130  ; show  of,  in  Gujarat 
during  Muharram,  138-139  ; first  making  of 
(1400),  139  note  1.  See  Tabuts. 

Tabakat-i-Nasiri  : work  on  history,  38,  65. 

Tabarruk  : morsel  of  sacred  food,  140. 

Tabuts  : see  Taaziahs, 

Tahajjud  : midnight  prayer,  126  note  3. 

Ti.JS  : silk-weavers,  take  name  from  Tai,  are 
of  mixed  origin,  partly  foreign  Musalmdns 
partly  Hindu  converts,  said  to  have  been 
taught  the  craft  by  Prophet  Idris,  Balsdr  This 
claim  Arab  descent,  80. 

Tajkhan  SAlar  : mosque  of,  at  Ahmeddbad, 
62. 

Takbir  : call  to  prayer,  154,  155. 

Taki  Abu  Jaaiar:  ninth  Shiah  Imam,  125 
note  2. 

Takiyyah  : Shiah  doctrine  of  concealment, 
literally  fear  or  caution,  126  note  2. 

Takkadesh  : the  Panjab,  called  after  the  tribe 
of  Takshaks,  70.  See  Takshaks. 

Takshaks  : tribe  in  the  Panjab,  represented  by 
the  Tanks,  70.  See  Takkadesh. 

TalAN  : special  dish  among  Hijdds,  21. 

Talan  Tezi.  See  Tera. 

Talismans:  use  of,  to  secure  speedy  d®livery, 
155. 

TamXghus  : words  with  special  magical  powers, 
143.  See  Magic. 

T1.nks  : Hindu  converts,  landholders,  said  to 
represent  the  tribe  of  Takshaks,  the  family 
the  Sultans  of  Gujardt  belonged  to,  70. 

TarAuadh  : hill  citadel  of  Ajrnir,  6 note  1 (7). 

TarawIh  : night  prayers  during  Ramazan, 
126. 

TArikh-I-Alai  : historical  work,  65. 

Tarikh-i-Maasumi  : (1600),  historical  work, 
50  note  3. 

Tarikh-i-Tabari  : historical  work,  14  note  3. 

Tashchis  : drum-players,  guild  of,  84. 

Tawakkul  : resignation,  7,  8. 

Taxes  : paid  to  the  religious  head  by  Ddudi 
Bohoras,  32-33  ; by  Khojahs,  49  and  note  2 ; 
by  Me  mans,  57 ; 126  and  note  4 ; 141  note 
3. 

Telia  : Shaikh  beggars  in  Radlianpur,  8 note  2. 
See  Shaikhs. 

Tera  : holiday  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  Safar, 
139.  See  Talan  Tezi. 

Thakkar  : title.  See  Thakur. 

ThAkub  : title  of  the  Lohanas,  Hdldr 
Khojahs  addressed  by  the  title  of,  39. 

Thoris  : wandering  tribe  of  Hindu  converts, 
90. 

Thrift  : among  Musalmdn  population,  124. 
See -Condition. 

Tirmizis  : chief  Sayad  family  in  Gujardt,  6 
note  1, 


Titles  : among  Mughals,  9 ; Pathdns,  11  $ 
Sayads,  7 ; Shaikhs,  8 ; 22  ; 39. 

Tobacco  : use  of,  among  Musalmdn  population) 
110-111.  See  Stimulants, 

Tod  : Colonel,  1 note  1, 

Tombs:  see  Shrines. 

Tonas:  songs,  164. 

Trade  : classes  of  Musalmaln  population 
connected  with  (1872  census),  122.  Classes 
of  Hindu  converts  following,  Bohoras,  24-35  ; 
Dudwalds,  35  ; Karalias,  36  j Khojahs,  36  ■ 
49  ; Memans,  50  - 57. 

Traders  : See  Trade. 

Tree  : disease-curing  powers  of  the,  near  the 
grave  of  saint  Miran  at  tJnjah,  128 ; issue- 
giving property  in  the,  near  the  tomb  of  saint 
Shah  A'lam  at  Ahmedabad  ; near  the  grave 
of  saint  Miran  at  TJ’njdh  ; jasmin  and  rose 
bushes  at  the  shrines  of  certain  saints,  148. 

Trepenjyo  : term  of  scorn  among  Khojdhs,  44. 

Trikam  : Sindh  Mukhi,  devotee  of  Pir  Sadr- 
ud-din,  40. 

Tundas  : beliefless  epicures,  Khojdhs,  44. 

Turki  Hajams  : barbers,  of  mixed  origin,  two 
divisions  of  ; Jokhdris  and  Hajdms,  duties  of, 
character,  Sunnis  by  religion,  honour  saint 
Sulaiman  Pdras,  84-85. 

Twelyers  : division  of  Shiahs,  47.  See  Isna* 
asharis,  Shiahs. 

UbaidullAh-ibni  ZiAd  : besieges  the  holy 
martyrs  of  Karbala,  and  slaughters  them) 
~ "138. 

Ubatna  : cosmetic  rub,  163,  164. 

Udapur  : conquest  of,  by  Arabs,  1 note  1. 
Ujjain  : conquest  of,  by  Arabs  (724) ; 
appanage  of  Chitor,  1 note  1 continued  on 
page  2 ; former  seat  of  the  head  priest  of  the 
Ddudi  Bohoras,  31  note  4. 

Ujjanta  : Jiindgadh  hill,  1 note  1 continued 
on  page  2.  See  Girndr. 

Ulamas  ; learned  men  of  Ahmeddbdd,  63. 
Ulavi  : high  magic,  143.  See  Magic. 

Umar  : son  of  Khattdb,  second  Khalifdh,  his 
prejudice  against  India,  1 note  1 j 125  $ 
suffers  death  as  a martyr,  136. 
Umar-Al-Faruk  : ancestor  of  the  Fdruki 
^ Shaikhs,  8.  See  Shaikhs. 

TJnjha  : village,  56  miles  north  of  Ahmedabdd, 
shrine  of  Miran  Sayad  Ali  at,  56,  128,  148. 
Uraizis  : chief  Sayad  family  in  Gujardt,  6 
note  1 (7). 

Ur  as  : death-day  fairs,  56  ; yearly  meetings  in 
honour  of  saints,  133  note  2. 

Utbah  : governor  of  Basrah,  1 note  1. 

Uthman  : 125  ; the  third  Khalifah,  136. 
UthmXn-ath-Thakafi  : governor  of  Bahrein, 
sends  first  expedition  to  India  (636),  1 note  1« 

VAo-hela  Kings  : 2 note  3.  See  Anahilavdda 
Kings. 

VakIl  : deputy  of  Khojah  Imdms,  41. 

Yicar  of  God  : 47.  See  Ali. 

ViSHNtT  : 40.  See  Avatdrs,  Adam. 

Vohorvu  : origin  of  the  word  Bohora,  24. 
Vows  : offerings  of,  allowed  by  the  law  of 
the  Prophet ; forms  of,  127-128  ; made,  by 
Indian  Musalmdns,  to- saints,  to  visit  shrines 
of  note,  128-129  ; to  Tdazidhs  and  other  in- 
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stitutions  of  the  Muharram,  129-130,  to 
genii,  fairies,  and  spirits,  1 28,  130. 


"W  aAz  : sermon,  134  note  2,  169. 

WafAt  : holiday,  on  the  twelfth  day  of  the 
third  month,  140.  See  Rabl-ul-Awwal. 

Waghdas  : names  possessing  special  magical 
powers,  143.  See  Magic. 

Wahhabis:  Dissenters,  known  as  Gheir 

Mukallid  or  Ahl-i  Hadith,  12  ; schism  from 
Sunni  faith,  13  ; origin  and  rise  of  -sect  in 
Arabia,  the  chief  leaders  and  the  government 
of,  duties  of , 12  note  3 ; brought  into  India 
(1821),  their  rise  to  importance  (1857),  spread 
of  their  doctrines  in  Gujarat,  chiefly  by 
Maulawi  Liakat  Ali,  among  Sunni  Bohoras, 
13,  61  j 175  ; doctrines  of  13,  Cl,  128. 

Wali  : saint,  62.  IName  of  a child  in  Akika  or 
naming  sacrifice,  158. 

Walid  : Al,  Umayyad  Khalifah,  1 note  1. 

Walimah:  marriage  dinner  among  Arabs,  16. 

Walker  : Colonel,  68. 

WAnudev  : deity  of  village  Bohoras,  61. 

Wara  : town  near  Thatha,  seat  of  the  Memans, 
51. 

Watson  : Colonel  J.  W.,  25  note  1. 

White,  Hons  : see  Hiinas. 

Worship  : Muslim  form  of,  L26  and  note  5 ; 
form  of,  among  Khojahs,  48.  Saint,  12  ; 
Fire,  20. 

Wuzu  : ablution,  126  note  5. 


Ya-  JabbAr  : word  having  special  powers,  143. 
See  Magic. 

YA-Wadudo  : word  having  special  powers,  143. 
See  Magic. 

YAakub  : Say  ad  Budha,  ancestor  of  the 
Uraizi  Sayad  family,  6 note  1 (7). 


Yam  an  : province  of,  in  Arabia,  3 ; ancient 
seat  of  the  head  priest  of  the  Bohoras  in,  27, 
33. 

Yaswad  : word  having  special  magical  powers, 
143.  See  Magic. 

Yudishthira  : bliakta,  48.  See  AvatArs, 
Bhakta. 

Yusuf  bin  SulaimAn  : high  priest  of  Shiih 
Bohoras,  settles  at  Sidhpur,  27  note  2. 

Zafar  KhAn  : conquers  GujarAt  (1371), 
learned  men  use  arguments  among  ins  fol- 
lowers to  persuade  people  to  embrace  Islam, 
3 note  3 ; governor  of  Gujarat  ( 1391)  ; first 
king  of  AhmedabAd,  5. 

Zain-ul-A'bidin  : fourth  Shiah  ImAm,  125 
note  2. 

Zakariyah  : Prophet,  127. 

Zakariyya  : HAji,  Meman  of  Bombay,  in- 
stance of  his  secret  charity,  builds  a mosque 
in  Bombay  named  after  him,  52  note  4. 
ZakAt  : regular  MusalmAn  alms,  33,  49  ; poor 
tax,  126  note  4. 

Zamorins  : of  Malab&r,  proselytisation  of  one 
of  the,  by  NAiatas,  15  note  1. 

Zamzam  : the  well  of  the  Kaaba,  holy  water 
of,  171. 

Zanjira:  Sidi  State,  12;  Sidis  of,  at  Surat,  3. 
Zaris  : vows  or  offerings  to,  128. 

Zein-ud-din  : head  Mulla  of  Daudi  Bohoras, 
31  note  4. 

ZiArat  : feast  on  the  third  day  after  death, 
169. 

ZiCiiAs  : women  dying  in  childbirth,  150. 
Zilhajj  : twelfth  month  of  the  MusalmAn 
yeai^  holidays  in,  141. 

Zubeir  : ancestor  of  one  of  the  families  of 
NAiatas,  14  note  3. 

Zuhr  : noon  prayer,  126  note  3. 
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-Olbbasid  : Klialifs.  See  Khalifs. 

Abdul  Rehman  : Muhammadan  fanatic,  raises 
a revolt  in  Mand\i  (L  40),  198  note  5. 

Abbl  F Azl  : historian,  188  note  4;  notices  in 
his  account  of  Surat  the  followers  of  Zer- 
dusht ; is  given  charge  of  the  sacred  fire  by 
Akbar,  190. 

Accounts  : of  the  PArsis,  by  European  travellers 
■and  authors,  J ordanus,  before  1 3?3)  ; Fi  iar 
Oderic  (1323;,  189  note  1 ; Garcia  <P Orta 
1535),  189  ; Mr.  Lord  (1620) ; Sir  Thomas 
Herbert  (1626),  90  ; Mandelslo  (1638), 
190-191;  Thevenot  (1660)  5 Ogilby  (1670); 
Fryer  (1674),  191;  Ovington  (1690),  192; 
Kiebuhr  (1764),  195 ; Stavorinus  (1774), 
195-196  ; Forbes  (17b3),  197-198  ; by  Musal- 
ma!n  authors,  Idrisi  (1153),  187  ; Abul  Fazl 
(1590),  190. 

Ach^emenean  : dynasty  (b.c.  350),  Panjab 
under  the,  183  note  4 continued  on  page  184. 
Act:  Divorce,  Marriage,  Succession,  238; 
244  ; administration  of  justice  under,  244. 
See  Community. 

A DAB  : ninth  day  of  the  Par  si  month  ; ninth 
month  of  the  Parsi  year,  216,  217. 

Adar  Jasan  : high  festival  day,  observances 
on,  217.  See  Jasans. 

Adarni  : ceremony  pertaining  to  marriage  in- 
vitations, 233. 

AderAn  : Atesh,  fire  of  fires,  185  note  2 ; puri- 
fication and  installation  of,  213  - 214,  See 
Fires  (Sacred). 

Aethrapati  : Zend  word  for  Herbad, 222  note  1. 
Afringan  : portion  of  the  Zend  Avesta,  212 
note  1. 

Agarni  : ceremony  relating  to  pregnancy; 
presents  given  in,  rites  relating  to,  227  - 
228.  See  Pregnancy. 

AgiAri  : Fire-place,  213;  Fire-temple,  222; 

list  of,  247-251.  See  Temples  (Fire). 

Ahmad  Beg  : Navab  of  Broach,  198. 

Ahmed  : SultAn  (1413  - 1443),  his  bringing  of 
a keen  MusalmAn  spirit  into  his  government, 
188. 

Ahriman;  Satan,  206  note  1 ; belief  in,  212. 

See  Beliefs  (Leading). 

Ahunvat  : a GathA  Day  ; 218. 

Ahunvat  GAtha ; 240. 

Ahuramazd  : the  Creator,  212,  217  ; All-know- 
ing Lord,  211;  belief  in,  212;  Zoroaster 
brings  the  true  religion  from,  213  ; name  of, 
included  in  the  AmshAspands,  215,  216.  First 
day  of  the  PArsi  month,  217. 
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Airfat  : Pelileviword  for  Herbad,  222  note  L 

A J ant  A : caves,  believed  to  contain  a paint- 
ing relating  to  NaushirvAn’s  embassy  to 
Pulikesi  II.  and  pictures  of  Parviz  and 
Shirin,  183  note  4 continued  on  page  184. 

Akbar  : Mughal  Emperor,  conversion  of,  to 
the  PArsi  faith  (1578 ),  190  and  note  4,  197 
note  2. 

Alap  Khan  : general  of  AlA-ud-din  Khilji  ; 
defeats  the  Rajput  king  of  Sanjan  ; drives 
away  the  I’Arsisfrom  Sanjan  (1315),! 87;  pro- 
bably Ulugh  KhAn,  brother  to  AlA-ud-din ; 
may  be  Alap  KhAn,  brother-in-law  to  AlA- 
ud-din,  187  note  3.  See  Ulugh  KhAn. 

Ala-ud-di  v Khilji  : 187  and  note  3. 

Alexander:  the  Great,  211  note  2 (9),  (10), 

(1!). 

All  Souls  Day  : 216.  See  Farvardin  Jasan. 

All  Souls  Feast  : 216.  See  Farvardin  Jasan. 

Alms  giving  : 245. 

Amardad:  Amshaspand.  Seventh  day  of  the 
Parsi  month;  fifth  month  of  the  PArsi  year, 
217. 

Amardad  Jasan  : high  festival  day,  217.  See 
Jasans. 

AmerdAd  SAl  : leading  high  day,  219.  See 
Festivals  (Season). 

Amin:  Principal  radar,  high  judicial  appoint- 
ment, 198  note  5. 

Amir  Khusru  : (1300)  187  note  3 ; 188  note  2. 

AmshaspAnds:  Immortal  Furfherers  ; Hafta  ; 
Seven  clays  of  the  month  and  seven  months 
of  the  year  named  after,  215,  216. 

Amulets  : faith  of  women  in  ; objects  of,  220. 
See  Beliefs  (Early). 

AndhiArus:  priests,  derivation  of  the  word, 222 . 

Angels  : belief  in,  213. 

Angromanyus  : 212.  See  Ahriman. 

Animal  Feast  : 217.  See  Bahman  Jasan. 

Anjumans:  local  councils;  of  NavsAri,  con- 
stitution, functions,  and  powers  of,  244;  of 
Imperial  GujarAt,  constitution,  position,  and 
duties  of,  245.  See  Community. 

Ankleshwar  : Parsis  found  in  (1258)  ; copy 
of  the  YisperAcl  made  at,  186  and  note  7. 

Anquetil  du  Perron:  183  notes  2,  4;  187 
note  2 ; 189  note  2 . 

ApastA  : see  Avesta. 

Appearance  : 201. 

Arabs  : victory  of,  over  the  Persians  (638), 
(641),  183  ; settlement  of,  in  the  island  of 
Jeran,  183  note  3 ; strong  in  Canton  (758), 
183  note  4 continued  on  page  185  ; treatment 
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of  the  fire-worshippers  in  Persia  by,  188 
note  8. 

Ab deshir  : leader  of  the  SanjAn  PArsis,  his 
death  in  fighting  against  MusalmAns  (1315), 
187. 

Aedeshir:  son  of  Bahman,  makes  a copy  of 
the  VaiididAd  in  Seistan  (1184),  is  said  to 
have  come  to  Gujarat  ; is  said  to  have  given 
the  copy  of  the  Vandidad  to  the  P Arsis,  189 
note  2. 

Ardeshir  : second  son  of  Dhanjisha  of  Surat, 
descendant  of  Nek  SatkhAn,  197  note  2 ; as 
head  of  the  Surat  Police ; his  receiving  in 
reward  grants  of  villages  from  the  British 
Government  (1829),  198  note  5 continued  on 
page  199. 

Ardeshir  NosiiervAn  : Kirman  priest,  is  sent 
to  Dehli  to  explain  the  Zoroastrian  faith  to 
Akbar  (1578),  190  and  note  3. 

Ardibehesht  : Amshaspand.  Third  day  of 
PArsi  month  ; second  month  of  the  PArsi 
year,  217  ; 218.  Leading  high  day,  observ- 
ances on,  219.  See  Festivals  (Season). 

Ardibehesht  Jasan  : high  festival  day,  ob- 
servances on,  217.  See  Jasans. 

Asa  : ancestor  of  NavsAri  priests,  221. 

Asad  KhAn  : vazir  of  Aurangzib,  196  note  3. 

AspANDAD:  fifth  day  of  the  Parsi  month; 
twelfth  month  of  the  Parsi  year,  217,  218. 

AspandAd  Jasan  : high  festival  day,  observ- 
ances on  ; also  known  as  Earth  Feast,  217. 
See  Jasans. 

Aspandarmad  : the  earth-spirit  or  angel,  206. 

Aspandiaeji  KAmdinji  : Dastur,  high  priest 
of  Broach,  gives  A.d.  716  as  the  year  of  the 
Parsi  settlement  at  SanjAn,  185  note  3. 

Association:  Law,  formation  of,  241.  See 
Community. 

Astrology:  faith  in,  220.  See  Beliefs  (Early). 

Atesii  AderAn  : see  AderAn. 

Atesii  BehrAm:  the  fire  of  Behram,  185 
note  2,  213  ; purification  and  installation 
of,  214  - 215  ; temple  of,  at  Sanjan,  185,  at 
Bombay,  193  note  2 ; chief  temples  of,  in 
GujarAt,  214  ; list  of,  215  note  2,  247.  See 
Fires  (Sacred),  Temples  (Fire), 

Atesii  DAdghAn  : hearth  fire  ; is  also  called 
Proper-place  Fire ; in  the  Agiari  or  Daremeher 
213.  See  Fires  (Sacred). 

Ateshperest:  Parsis  so  called  (1660),  191, 

AtiioRnan  : priest,  a class  of  the  old  Persian 
community,  213  ; 222. 

A'thrayAn  : 222.  See  Athornan. 

Aurangzeb  : Mughal  Emperor,  his  interview 
with  the  head  of  the  Surat  factory  and 
Rustam  MAnek  (1660),  196  note  3. 

AvAn  : tenth  day  of  the  PArsi  month  ; eighth 
month  of  the  Parsi  vear,  216. 

Avan  Arduisur  : water-spir  t or  angel,  206 
216. 

AvAn  Arditisur  Jasan  : high  festival  day, 
observances  on,  216-217.  See  Jasans. 

Avesta  : language  of  the  holy  hooks,  204 
and  note  1 ; sacred  texts,  211  ; Sassanian 
name  of  the  ancient  texts,  211  note  1.  Sec 
Zend  Avesta. 


BAdAmi  : town  in  Bijapur  District,  capital  of 
Pulikesi  IT.,  183  note  4. 

Bagha  : part  of  Zend  Avesta,  211  note  2 (4). 
Baghan  Yesht  : part  of  Zend  Avesta,  211 
note  2 (16). 

Bab  man  : animal  guardian.  Second  day  of 
the  Parsi  month  ; eleventh  month  of  the 
Parsi  year,  21 7. 

Bahman  Jasan:  high  festival  day;  observ- 
ances on,  217.  See  Jasans. 

Baktria  : country  of  Zoroaster,  211. 

BalsAr  : Parsi  houses  in  (1411),  186  note  6 ; 

Sanjan  fire  brought  to  (1741),  193. 

Bamanji  BehrAmji  Patel  : Mr.,  196  note  1. 
BanAjis  : chief  family  among  early  Parsi  set- 
tlers in  Bombay,  195. 

Bandar  AbAs  : port  of,  in  the  Persian  Gulf  ; 
early  Persian  trade  passes  from  Jeran  to, 
183  note  3.  See  Gombrun. 

BAnsda  : Parsi  settlement  in,  Sanjan  fire 
brought  to,  187. 

Barashnum  : cleansing  ceremony,  223  and 
note  1 ; 226  ; 239  note  2. 

Barashnum  gah  : purifying  place,  223;  226. 
Basra  : city  of,  founded  by  Khalif  Umar,  184 
note. 

Bear:  Great,  217  note  1.  See  Haptairing. 
Bedani  : (1504)  188  note  4. 

Behedin  : layman,  meaning  of,  225  note  1. 
Beheramini  : vow,  rites  relating  to,  230  * 231. 
See  Vows. 

Behesht  : place  of  reward,  belief  in,  212. 
Beiiman  KekobAd  SanjAna  : of  Navsari, 
author  of  the  Kissah-i-Sanjan,  183  note  2. 
BehrAm  : fire  of,  185  and  note  2,  213.  See 
Atesii  Behram. 

BehrAm  : ancestor  of  the  Broach  priests,  221 . 
Ban r Am  Gor  : Persian  prince,  visits  India 
(436) ; marries  a Hindu  princess  ; establishes 
the  Gardhabin  dynasty,  183  note  4 continued 
on  page  184. 

Beliefs  : Early,  220  ; Leading,  212-  213. 
BesnA  : sitting  ceremony  of  a child,  231. 
Betrothals  : conditions  of,  presents  in,  232  - 
233.  See  Customs. 

Bhandar:  central  pit  in  a Tower  of  Silence, 
240  note  1. 

BhArut  : hills,  eight  miles  east  of  Sanjan, 
Parsis  fly  to,  187. 

Bier  : 240  ; Bearers,  239.  See  NasesAlArs. 
Birth  : rites  and  ceremonies  relating  to  ; news 
of,  giving  presents  on,  228  ; naming  of  the 
child,  229  ; horoscope  of  the  new-born,  229  - 
230  ; Pachori  ceremony,  Dasori  ceremony  ; 
the  Mother  Sixth  worship,  Vadhavo  presents, 
229  ; Joripori  presents  in  the  third  month 
after ; thanksgiving  ceremony  of  Palli,  of 
Chokhiar,  230.  See  Customs. 

Birth-day  : observances  on,  231. 

Bomanji  : son  of  Rustam  MAnek,  196  note  3. 
Bombay  : under  the  Portuguese  (1500  - 1666)  ; 
under  the  British  (since  1666)  ; settlement 
of  PArsi  families  in,  195  ; as  head-quarters  of 
the  Parsis  (1867),  198;  development  of  the 
trade  of,  due  to  PArsis,  195  ; PArsi  success  in, 
199 ; first  Kadmi  fire  temple  established  in 
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(1783),  193  note  2 ; Atesh  Behrams  in,  247  ; 
AgiAris  in.  248-249  ; Towers  of  Silence  in,  252. 
Bonnel  : Mr.,  Chief  of  the  English  factory  at 
Surat,  196  note  3. 

Books:  sacred,  211-212;  languages  of,  204 
and  no^e  1,  211  and  note  1.  See  Zend  Avesta. 
Booth -building-  ; 233.  See  Mandav. 
British:  the,  Bombay  transferred  to  (1666); 

Surat  transferred  to  (1759),  195. 

Broach  : settlements  of  PArsis  in  (1300),  186 ; 
riot  at  (1857),  19S  and  note  3;  PArsi  martyr 
of,  198  ; scholarships  in  Zend  and  Pehlevi 
established  at,  194. 

Brokers  : PArsis  as,  of  European  trading  com- 
panies at  Surat,  196. 

Bruce  : Annals  of  the  East  India  Company, 
196  note  3. 

Burial-places  : names  of,  254. 

Burke  : helps  Raghunathrao  Peshwa’s  agent 
and  his  PArsi  companion,  196  note  3. 

Burnes  : Sir  A , 189  note  4. 

Burust  : part  of  the  Zend  Avesta,  211  note 
2(9). 

Cambay  : settlement  of  Parsis  in,  Parsi 

traders  in,  relations  of  the  Parsis  of,  with 
the  Parsis  of  the  Panjab,  186  and  note  1 ; 188 
note  4;  copies  of  the  Vandidad  made  at,  189 
note  2. 

Canton:  in  China,  Arabs  and  Persians  in; 
Mobeds  in,  185  note. 

Census  Details  : strength  of  the  Parsis  in 
(1806),  (1816),  (1817),  (1825),  (1835),  (1852), 
population  according  to  the  census  of, 
(1872) ; (1881) ; (1891),  183,  199  note  2. 
Chakarzan  : widow  re-marriage,  form  of,  238 
and  note  2. 

Champaner  : capital  of  Mahmud  Begada,  187 
note  3. 

Chanda  : ancestor  of  the  Navsari  priests,  221. 
Chandra uli  : apparently  Chandravati. 

Chan  dr  av  ati  : near  Mount  Abu,  settlement  of 
Parsis  in,  189. 

Chang-A  A'sa  : DAwar,  religious  layman,  works 
miracles,  renews  and  extends  the  Parsi  faith, 
187  ; builds  a fire-temple  at  Navsari  for  the 
SanjAn  fire,  183  ; continues  the  practice  of 
referring  religious  points  to  Persian  priests, 
189;  is  appointed  Desai  of  Navsari  (1419), 
200  note  1. 

Chaya  SAhiar  : SanjAn  high  priest,  brings 
the  San j an  fire  to  Navsari,  188. 

Cheul  : about  twenty  miles  south  of  Bombay, 
PArsi  settlements  in  ; fire-worshippers  and 
fire-temples  mentioned  at,  186. 

Chhathe  : Goddess,  worship,  of,  is  also  called 
Sathi  or  Mother  Sixth,  229. 

Chidrusht  : part  of  the  Zend  Avesta,  211  note 

2 (12). 

China:  early  trade  connection  of  Persia  with  ; 
Persians  going  to  ; fire  temples  in,  183  note  4 
continued  on  pages  184,  185  ; first  modern 
Paksi  visitor  to,  195  note  2. 

Chinvat  : way  to  heaven,  211  note  2 (5).  See 
Damdafc. 


Chokhiar  : thanksgiving  ceremony,  rites  re- 
lating to,  230.  See  Birth. 

Christians  : Kalyan,  Persian  Bishop  among, 
184  ; Manichaean,  188  note  4. 

Close  : Colonel,  Resident  at  Poona,  198  noted. 

CoAErs  ; a class  of  merchants  and  shopkeepers 
iu  Bassein,  189.  See  Gaurs. 

Cochin  : Snrat  Parsis  go  to  ; excise  farm  of, 
held  by  a PArsi,  196  and  note  2. 

Cock  : the,  is  held  sacred,  220;  the  crow  of, 
believed  to  scare  evil  spirits,  220  notel.  See 
Beliefs  (Early). 

Code  op  Morals  : 213. 

Coins  : Baktrian,  183  note  4. 

Colonists  : PArsis  as,  200. 

Community  : the  old  Persian,  four  classes  of, 
213  ; modern,  formation  of  a Law  Association 
in  ; passing  of  the  Acts  by  Government  to 
regulate  the  customs  of  ; local  councils,  or 
Anjumans  of,  244;  public  funds  of,  245; 
two  sections  of, — the  ShenshAhis  and  Kadmis, 
193  note  2, 191. 

Company:  the  United  East  India,  192  note  3. 

Confession  : of  faith,  211 ; of  sin,  223,  232. 

Conversions  : to  the  PArsi  religion,  of  ThAna 
Hindus,  189  note  1 ; of  Emperor  Akbar,  190; 
of  the  Paksis  to  Hindu  and  Musalman  faith, 
187  note  4. 

Cowdung  : spirit  and  evil  eye  scaring  property 
in,  228  note  2. 

Customs  : rites  and  ceremonies  relating  to 
Pregnancy,  45  ; Birth,  46  - 48  ; Gf-oths  or 
Vows,  48  - 49 ; Navzot,  49  - 50  ; Betrothals, 
50  - 51  ; Marriage,  51  - 57  ; Death,  57  - 61. 


DXdiseths  : chief  family  among  earlier  set- 
tlers in  Bombay,  195. 

Daily  Lire  : of  men,  208  - 209  ; of  women, 
209  ; of  boys,  209  - 210  ; of  girls,  210, 
DamdAt  : part  of  Zend  Avesta,  211  note  2 (5). 
Daremeher  : gate  of  Mercy  ; fire  temple  set 
apart  for  the  rites  of  the  dead,  213 ; 224 ; 
225;  226. 

Darius  Hystaspes  : conquers  the  Panjab, 
(b.c.  510),  183  note  4. 

Darus  : priests,  222. 

Dasori:  ceremony  relating  to  birth,  229,  See 
Birth. 

Dastur  : high  priest,  office  of ; duties  and 
position  of,  222  : as  a member  of  an  Anju- 
man,  244. 

DawAr  : see  Cnanga  A'sa. 

Days  : of  the  Parsi  month,  names  of,  215,  216 
note  1.  (High)  Festival,  216-217:  see 
Jasans.  Leading  High,  218  - 219  : see  Festi- 
vals (Season). 

Death  : rites  and  ceremonies  relating  to  ; 
dead  body  in  the  house,  239,  recital  of 
prayers  near  the  dead,  239-  240;  bier,  240  ; 
bier-bearers  or  nasesAlArs,  239  and  note  2 ; 
last  look  at  the  dead  ; carrying  of  the  dead 
body  to  the  Tower  of  Silence,  210;  funeral 
party,  widow  of  the  dead,  241  ; uthamtia  or 
rising  from  mourning,  242  ; feast-giving  on, 
207,  243.  See  Customs, 
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Peh  : tenth  month  of  the  PArsi  year,  217,  218. 

Deh  Jasan  : high  festival  day,  217.  See 
Jasans. 

Dehra:  perhaps  Dehra  Dun,  188  note  4. 

Delivery  : place  of ; services  of  midwife  at 
the  time  of,  228,  See  Birth. 

Desai  : family  of,  of  Navsari,  244;  office  of, 
holders  of  the  office  of  Poria,  200  note  1. 

DhANJISKA  : of  Surat,  takes  active  part  in 
the  suppression  of  MAndvi  riot,  recognition 
of  his  services  by  the  British  Government, 
198  note  5. 

DhanpXl  : ancestor  of  the  Udvada,  Bulsar, 
and  San j an  Priests,  221. 

Dhaval  : priest,  son  of  SbApur  Sheheriar, 

22f, 

Director  : Dastiir,  222, 

Disputes  : religious,  between  the  two  bodies 
of  priests  of  NavsAri,  192  ; as  to  the  reckon- 
ing of  the  year,  193  and  note  2,  194. 

Diu  : island  of,  on  the  south  coast  of  Kathia- 
wAr ; PArsis5  first  settlement  in  (700),  181.. 

Dockyard  : Surat,  Pdrsi  carpenters  as  man- 
agers of  ; Bombay,  192  note  3. 

Dokhma  : 240  note  1.  See  Tower  of  Silence. 

PorIbji  NAnabhai  : founder  of  the  Patel 
family,  195. 

PowAsrujd  : part  of  the  Zend  Avesta,  211 
note  2 (18), 

Dowson  : Professor,  188  note  4. 

Press  : of  village  men,  ordinary,  on  great 
occasions;  of  townsmen,  indoors  and  out  of 
doors ;.  of  Priests  ; details  and  cost  of,  201  - 
202 ; of  village  women,  ordinary,  on  great 
occasions  ; of  townswomen  ; details  and  cost 
of  ; of  children  ; details  and  cost  of,  203. 

.Drinks  : articles  of.  See  Food. 

Dudley  : Mr.,  192  note  3. 

Dushmata,  Puzukhta,  Duzuvarsta  : a sec- 
tion of  the  code  of  morals,  213. 

Duzuk  : place  of  punishment  after  death, 
belief  in,  212. 

Dwarka  : in  KAthiawAr,  fire- worship  ping  priests 
in,  183  note  4. 


Earth  Feast  ; 217.  See  AspandAd  Jasan. 

Education  ; of  boys,  primary,  209 ; higher, 
203  ; of  female,  primary  and  higher,  201  ; 
schools  and  colleges  for,  203  ; in  Persian, 
Zend,  and  other  languages,  194,  204  ; scholar- 
ship for  Zend  and  Pehlevi,  194 ; religious,  of 
hoys  and  girls  of  laymen,  of  the  sons  of 
priests;  209,  210;  Madresa  and  council 
schools  for,  204. 

Elphin stone  : Mr.,  British  Resident  at  Poona 
(1814),  198  note  5. 

England  ; Parsi  visitors  to,  196  note  3. 

English  : the,  drive  the  Portuguese  from  the 
island  of  Jeran,  183  note  2 ; as  Mughal 
admirals,  obtain  command  of  Surat  castle, 
197  note  2.  Language,  instruction  in,  203. 

Ervad  : title  of  under-priest,  225.  See  Herbad. 

Esparis  : that  is  PArsis,  189. 

Evesaruthemgeh  : fourth  watch,  214  note  1. 
Sse  Geh» 


Exorcists  : employment  of,  to  drive  out  evil 
spirits  and  to  cure  the  effects  of  the  evil  eye, 
220.  See  Beliefs  (Early). 

Eye  : evil,  belief  in,  cautions  against,  220. 
See  Beliefs  (Early). 

Factory  : Surat,  196  note  3.  Steam  industry, 
leading  part  of  the  Parsis  in,  199  and  note  3. 
Famine  : in  GujarAt  (1790),  199  note  1. 
Farkdun  : victory  of,  over  the  sorcerer  Zohak, 
2 6,  220  note  1. 

Fars  : 183  note  1 ; 188  note  3.  See  PArs. 
Farvardin  : nineteenth  day  of  the  Parsi 
month,  216;  first  month  tf  the  PArsi  year, 
216  ; commemoration  at  Surat  of  the  25th 
day  of,  186  note  9. 

Farvardin  Jasan  : high  festival  da}',  in  the 
month  of  Farvardin  ; in  the  month  of  Adar  ; 
other  names  of  ; observances  on,  216.  See 
Jasans. 

Farvardin  Yasht  : 194  note  1. 

Feasts  : large  dinners  ; occasions  of ; food 
served  at ; ways  of  serving  at ; cost  of,  207 
and  note  2.  Fire,  2 7.  See  Adar  Jasan. 
Feherest  : priestly  genealogies,  225  and  note  2. 
Festival  : (High j Days,  21&-  217-  See  Jasans. 
Festivals  : Season,  217  - 219.  See  Gahambars, 
GathAs,  Muktad  holidays,  Leading  High 
Days. 

Firdusi  : 183  note  4. 

Fires:  chief  object  of  veneration;  the  sacred, 
three  orders  of,  213-215.  See  Atesh  Dad- 
ghan,  AderAn,  Atesh  Behram. 

Food  : spirit-scaring  virtue  of ; virtue  of 
driving  off  visions  in,  206  and  note  1 ; varieties 
of  ; details  of  the  cost  of,  206  - 207  and  note  1. 
Forbes  : his  description  of  the  Surat  Parsis, 
197  - 198. 

Fawalhant  : star,  217  note  1. 

Framji  : son  of  Rustam  Manek,  196  note  3. 
Framji  Kavesji  Banajj  : makes  first  attempt 
to  open  steam  factory,  199  note  3. 
Fravashis:  216.  See  Frohars. 

Frohars  : believed  to  he  souls  of  the  dead 
guardian  spirits;  Farvardin  Jasan  performed 
in  honour  of,  216.  See  Fravashis. 

Fryer  r (1674),  his  account  of  the  PArsis,  191  - 
192  and  note  1. 

Funds  : charitable  public  ; sources  of  ; manage- 
ment of  ; chief  uses  of,  245.  See  Community. 
Furniture  : house,  2U5.  See  House. 

abres:  people  of  Fars,  found  on  the  Guja- 
rat coast  (1300)  187  note  3 ; 1S8  note  3 
of  Rohilkhand,  believed  by  Professor  Dowson 
to  be  relics  of  the  old  Upper  India  PArsis  ; 
parts  of  Hind  and  Sindh  belonged  to  (middle 
of  tenth  century),  188  note  4. 

Gabri  : dialect  of  the  Kabul  country,  188 
note  4. 

GahambArs  : religious  national  festivals,  207 ; 
season  feasts,  names  of,  observances  during^ 
the,  217  -218  ^245.  See  Festivals  (Season}- 
Garcia  l POrta:  Portuguese  writer,  his  notice 
of  the  PArsis,  189, 
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Gardabhin  : kings,  dynasty  of,  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  Persian  prince  Behram 
Gor,  183  note  4. 

GAthas  : last  extra  five  days  of  the  Parsi 

^ year,  names  of,  218.  See  Festivals  (Season). 

Gaurs  : a class  of  merchants  and  shopkeepers 
found  at  Basseiu,  189-  See  Coaris. 

Gayer  : tir  John,  196  note  3. 

Geh  : a watch,  names  of,  214  and  note  1 ; 
215  and  note  1 ; 225. 

Gehe  : portion  of  the  original  Zend  A vesta, 
212  note  1. 

Geiger  : Dr.,  217  note  1. 

Genealogical  tree  : of  the  Gujaralt  priests, 
221  ; of  Navsari  Herbads,  225  note  2, 

Gentoos  : 190;  191. 

Ghklkhari  : estate  of,  near  Navsari,  re- 
ceived in  grant  by  Meherii  Rana  from  Akbar, 

190. 

Ghosts  : belief  in,  220.  See  Beliefs  (Early). 

Goddess  : small- pox,  offering  of  vows  to,  220. 
See  Beliefs  (Early). 

Gombrun  : 183  note  3 ; ”90.  See  Bandar  Abds. 

Goths  : 230.  See  Vows. 

Guabers  : Persian  Parsis,  192  note  1. 

Guabues  : people  of  Fdrs,  188  note  3 ; Parsis 
so  called  (1660),  191.  See  Gabres. 

Gujarati  : modern  mother-tongue  of  the 
Parsis,  203  ; 209. 

Gurjjaras  : fire-worshipping,  183  note  4.  See 
M ihiras. 

Gushtasp  : king,  183  note  4 ; Zoroaster  pro- 
claims his  religion  in  the  court  of,  219  ; his 
conversion  to  the  Zoroastrian  faith,  211  note 
2(11). 


HAdokht  : portion  of  the  original  Zend 
Avesta,  212  note  1 ; 220. 
Haeta-Amsuaspands  : see  Amshdspands. 
Hamajok  : a form  of  sa!utatiou,  219. 
Hamaspethmedem  : sixth  Gahambdr,  218. 
See  Gahambars. 

Hamilton  : New  Account  by,  ^ 92  note  4. 
Hanmantrav  : agent  of  Raghundthrao  Pesh- 
wa,  visits  England,  196  note  3. 

Hanuman  : Hindu  monkey  god,  belief  in,  220. 
See  Beliefs  (Early). 

Haptaiking:  leading  constellation  of  the 
North,  217  note  1.  See  Bear  (Great). 

Has  : chapters  of  the  Yesna,  222. 

Havangeh  : first  watch,  214  note  1.  See  Geh. 
Hebers  : 198  note  4. 

Herbad  : Under  Priest,  lower  sacerdotal  order 
of  the  priests;  other  names  of,  222  and  note 
1 ; qualifications  of,  222 ; ordination  of,  223- 
225  ; titles  of,  225  See  Priests. 

Heubert  : Sir  Thomas  (1626),  writes  on  his- 
tory and  religion  of  the  l arms,  190. 
History:  early  historical  references  to  the  Per- 
sian connection  with  India  in  mythic  times, 
183  note  1 ; defeat  of  the  Persians  by  the 
Arabs  (638,  6U),  settlement  of  the  Persians 
in  the  city  of  Ormuz  after  their  defeat,  183  ; 
the  Persians  or  the  Parsis  leave  Persia  and 
seek  safety  in  India,  arrive  and  settle  at  Diu 
(about  700),  184;  seek  an  asylum  in  Guja- 


rat, arrive  and  settle  at  Sanjan  (716',  185  ; 
spread  as  settlers  and  merchants  in  other 
parts  of  Gujarat  from  Sanjan,  186  ; fall  of 
Sanjan  and  flight  of  the  Parsis  (1315);  fly 
to  Bansda  with  the  sacred  fire  from  the 
Bharut  hills,  187 ; religious  zeal  of  Changa 
Asa,  187  - 188  ; increase  in  number  and 
power  of  the  Parsis  in  south  Gujarat, 
U8;  account  of  the  Parsis  (1500-  600) 
189-190,  (’600-1700  190  -192  (1700-1800) 
195-  97  ; conversion  0f  Emperor  Akbar  to 
the  Pars!  fa-th  (1578),  190  ; settlements  of 
the  Pars.s  (1600-  1800),  195-197;  in  Bom- 

bay  (before  and  after,  1666)  ; spread  amng 

?naKkr,  c.?ast ; f(,und  in  Madras 
(1780),  195  ; leading  men  among  the  Surat 
Parsis,  196  and  notes  1,  2,  3 ; honour  an!  in- 
fluence enjoyed  bv  the  Surat  Pdrsis  at  the 
court  of  Delhi,  197  and  note  2;  l*4rsi  hos- 
pitality, (1783);  a Pkrsi  martyr;  Parsi 
prosperity  (1800),  198;  Pafrsi  success  in 
Bombay  (1790-189  ),  at  other  places,  in 
various  occupations,  199  - 200  ; religious 
disputes  ; divisi  n of  the  community  into 
tv  o factions  of  Shensh4his  and  Kadmis  193 
and  note  2 ; 194. 

H°ur:  ,b%nil!g  pile’  offenngs  to,  220.  See 
Beliefs  (Early). 

Holidays  : see  Jasans,  Gahambars,  Gathas, 
Days  (Leading  High).  } 

Hom  : Persian  plant,  is  believed  to  he  the  Vedic 
soma,  228  note  1 ; 23 1 ; a branch  of  the 
presented  to  Surat  Parsis  by  Jamasp,  194 
note  1. 

Hom  water:  preparation  of,  early  beliefs 
regarding,  228  and  note  1.  See  Birth. 

Homyast:  228  note  1. 

Hormazihari  priest,  grandson  of  Shapur 
Sheheriar,  221. 

Horoscope:  preparation  of,  229; 
tion  of,  220  ; 2z9-230  ; 232. 

Hosengeh  : fifth  watch,  214  note  1. 

Hospitality:  (1783),  198. 

House  ; Town  ; Yillage  ; furniture 
observances  on  the  occasions  of 
225-226. 

Household  Fire  : see  Atesh  Dldghan. 

Humata,Hukhta,  Huvrasta  : a.  section  of  the 
code  of  morals,  213  See  Beliefs  (Leading). 

Huns  : see  White  Huns. 

Huskarum  : part  of  the  Zend  Avesta,  211  note 
2 (19).  5 

Husparum  : part  of  the  Zend  Avesta,  211  note 
2 (17). 

Hutox  : craftsmen,  a class  of  the  old  Persian 
community,  213. 


consulta- 

See  Geh. 

in,  205 t 
building, 


tbn  Haukal  : (950),  183  note  3 ; 187  note  1 ; 
1 *88  note  3. 

Ibrahim:  Ghaznivide,  attacks  a colony  of 
Persian  fire-worshippers  at  Debra,  188  note  4. 
Idrisi  : (1153),  historian,  186. 

India  : early  connection  of,  with  Persia,  183 
note  4.  See  Persia. 

Iran  : see  Persia, 
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IspAndiyA.r  : Prince,  son  of  Guslitasp,  per- 
suades the  Emperor  of  India  to  adopt  fire 
worship,  183  note  4. 

Istakhire  : Al,  188  note  4. 

Izeshne  : see  Yashna. 

JADI  Rana  : Yadav  chief  of  SanjAn,  allows 
PArsis  to  settle  at  SanjAn,  185. 

JahAngir  : Mughal  Emperor,  makes  a grant  of 
RatnAgiri  near  NavsAri  to  Mulla  Jamasp, 
197  note  2. 

JalAl-ud-din  : MalikshAh,  king  of  Persia, 
orders  the  preparation  of  a calendar,  193 
note  2. 

Jamasp  : Mulla,  priest  of  Navsari,  visits 
Delhi  (1619;,  receives  a grant  of  RatnAgiri 
near  Navsari  from  the  Emperor  Jahangir, 
197  note  2. 

Jamasp  : Persian  priest  ; visits  GujarAt  (1720)  ; 
makes  efforts  to  increase  the  knowledge 
of  the  Parsis  in  their  sacred  books ; leaves 
a copy  of  a Zend-Pehlevi  Vandidad  ; estab- 
lishes centres  of  Zend-Pehlevi  scholarships  ; 
makes  a present  of  the  true  Horn  plant  and 
Farvardin  Yasht  to  Surat  Parsis,  193  note 
2,  194-  and  note  1 . 

Jams  he  d : third  king  of  the  Peslidadian 
dynasty,  new  year’s  day  fixed  by,  219. 
Jamshed  : Behedin,  Persian  layman,  arrives  in 
GujarAt  (1736),  brings  to  the  notice  of  the 
Surat  PArsis  the  wrong  reckoning  of  the  year, 
193  note  2. 

Jamshed  KekobAjd  : priest,  wiites  in  Persian 
verse  an  account  of  the  Surat  Parsis  (1711), 
196  note  3. 

Jamshedi  Naoroz  : Leading  high  day  ; Jam- 
shed's  New  Day  ; 219.  See  Festivals  (Season). 
Jarasht  : part  of  the  Zend  Avesta,  211  note 
2(14) 

Jasans  : monthly  feasts,  names  of,  observances 
during  216-217.  See  (High)  Festival  (Days). 
Jasqhes  : in  the  Persian  Gulf,  192  note  4. 
Jeran  : island  of,  settlements  of  the  Arabs  in 
(1303 ) ; a great  trading  centre  ; taken  by  the 
Portuguese  (1508),  by  the  Persians  and 
English  (1622),  183  note  3.  See  Ormuz,  New. 
Jordanus : missionary,  (before  132  3)  finds 
PArsis  in  ThAna,  189  note  l. 

Joripari:  presentation,  literal  meaning  of, 
230.  See  Birth. 


KABISA  : intercalary  month  in  every  120th 
year  ; last  performance  of  the,  193  note 
*2. 

KA.DESIA  : victory  of  the  Arabs  over  the  Per- 
sians at  (638),  183. 

Kadmis  : a division  of  the  PArsi  community, 
origin  of,  i93  note  2,  194.  See  Disputes 
(Religious). 

Kaikhoshrtt  : Herbad,  stranger  from  Persia, 
makes  copies  of  the  Vandidad  from  the 
Cambay  copy,  189  note  2. 

Kaioji  : son  of  Mirzan  Khosru  Beg,  watch  re- 
pairer to  Bajirao  Peshwa  ; goes  to  BhAvnagar, 
makes  a clock  for  the  Chief,  his  descendants 


enjoy  high  reputation  in  KdthiawaJr,  197 
note  2. 

Kalabhai  Sorabji  : son-in-law  of  Nek  Sat 
KhAn,  visits  Delhi,  receives  in  grant  an  estate 
in  Bander,  197  note  2. 

KamAji  Homaji  : a Broach  martyr,  198. 

Kamdin  Pad  am  : Dastnr  of  Broach,  1 90  note  2. 

Kanheri:  Caves,  in  SUsette  near  Bombay, 
trace  of  the  Parsis  in  India  (10th  century)  in 
Pehlcvi  writings  in,  186  and  note  2. 

KA.US  : Mulla,  a Broach  priest,  goes  to  Persia 
with  his  son  Peshotan,  the  first  Kadmi  Das- 
tur,  193  note  2. 

KA.vasji  Edulji  : excise  farmer  in  Cochin,  196 
note  2. 

KA.yasji  NAnA.bhai  Da.var  : opens  the  first 
steam  factory,  199  note  3. 

KAvasji  Rustomji  : watch-maker,  visits  Delhi, 
receives  the  title  of  Mirzan  Khosru  Beg  and 
a grant  of  land,  197  note  2. 

Kekobad  : son  of  Meherji,  visits  Delhi,  receives 
a grant  of  land,  197  note  2. 

Khaetyodath!  : chapters  of  the  Zend  Avesta 
on  marriages  between  near  relatives,  211 
note  2 (18). 

KhALIES  : Abbasid,  family  of  the ; religious 
strictness  of,  183  note  4,  185. 

KhambA.tini  : vow,  rites  relating  to,  231.  See 
Vows. 

Khandan  : Shet,  wealthy  family  of  Bombay, 
196  note  3.  See  Nawroji. 

Kharas  : vow,  rites  relating  to,  231.  See  Vows. 

Kharasni  : vow,  rites  relating  to,  231.  See 
Vows. 

Kharsedji  Jamsedji  Modi  : of  Cambay, 
enjoys  a high  position  in  the  Pesliwa's  court, 
under  the  British  Government  (1809)  receives 
presents  of  land  in  Cambay,  198  note  5. 

Kharsedji  Rustomji  KA.m2  : Mr.,  gives  the 
year  of  the  arrival  of  the  Parsis  at  Sanjan, 
185  note  3. 

KhordAd  : Amshaspad  ; sixth  day  of  the  PArsi 
month  j third  month  of  the  PArsi  year,  217. 

KhordA.d  Jasan  : high  festival  day,  observ- 
ances on,  217.  See  Jasans. 

KhordA.d  SA.l  : leading  high  day ; is  believed 
to  be  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Zoroaster  ; 
observances  on,  219.  See  Festivals  (Season). 

Khorshed  K .Am din  : Sanjan  high  priest, 
brings  the  SanjAn  fire  to  NavsAri,  188. 

Khttdash-bae-zan  : an  early  form  of  marriage, 
238  note  2. 

Kirman  : in  Persia,  merchants  of,  183  note  3. 
Priests  called  from,  to  explain  the  Farsi  reli- 
gion to  the  Emperor  Akbar,  190, 

Kissah-i-Sanjan  : poetic  account  of  the  PA.rsis, 
] 83  and  note  2 ; 187  and  notes  2,  3. 

Kohistan  ; hills  of,  last  Kabisa  performed  at, 
393  note  2. 

Konkanasths  : BrAhmans,  said  to  belong  to 
the  Persian  stock,  183  note  4. 

Koshttsartjh  : part  of  the  Zend  Avesta,  211 
note  2 (10), 

Kosmas  Indikopleustes  : 183  note  4. 

Kusti  : sacred  cord,  201 ; 208  ; 227  ; investing 
the  child  with,  231  and  note  2 . Prayer,  208 
note  1 ; 241, 
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LANGUAGES:  194,  204  and  note  1,  211  and 
note  1. 

Lavji  NasarvInji  Vadia  : foreman  in  the 
Sm  at  Dockyard ; Bombay  Dockyard  built 
under  the  supervision  of  ; first  Parsi  master- 
builder,  192  note  3. 

Liberality  : of  the  Bombay  Parsis,  199. 

Lord  : Mr.,  an  English  Chaplain,  writes  an 
account  of  the  Parsis  (1620),  190. 

Lyra  : constellation  of,  217  note  1. 


Madras  : Parsis  as  merchants  in  (1780),  Tower 
of  Silence  in  (1790),  195. 

Madresas  : 204.  See  Education. 

Mag  : Kanarese  word  for  son,  signification  of 
the  term,  183  note  4 continued  on  page  184. 
Magiis  : people  delighting  in  fire  worship,  187 
note  3 ; of  Tughlikhpur,  188  note  4. 

Magi  : Br&hmani,  mention  of,  by  Ptolemy, 
(150) ; religion  of,  183  note  4 continued  on 
page  184, 

Magians  : as  captives  of  Timur  (1398),  183 
note  4. 

Magic  : faith  in,  220.  See  Beliefs  (Early). 
Magyas  : of  Malwa,  believed  by  Professor 
Dow  son  to  be  relics  of  the  old  Upper  India 
Pfirsis,  188  note  4. 

Mahmud  Begada  : Sult&n,  supposed  by  Dr. 
Wilson  to  be  the  conqueror  of  SanjAn,  187 
note  3. 

Mahrespand  Jasan:  leading  high  day,  Zoro- 
aster proclaims  his  religion  on,  219.  tee 
Festivals  (Season). 

MAhyar  : Herbad,  brings  copy  of  the  Vandidad 
from  Yezd  in  Persia  to  Uch  in  India,  186 
note  1 ; 1 89  notes  2 and  3. 

Malabar  : the  coast  of,  spread  of  the  Pfirsis 
along,  195. 

Malcolm  : Sir  John,  Governor  of  Bombay,  198 
note  5. 

Malikshahi  : the  corrected  year  ; the  Persian 
revenue  year,  193  note  2. 

Mancherji  KharSEDJi  : Seth,  Dutch  broker, 
196  note  1 ; visits  Delhi,  197  note  2. 
Mancherpura  : a Surat  city  ward,  named  after 
Mr.  Mancherji,  196  notel. 

Mandav  : see  Booth-building, 

Mandelslo  : description  of  Surat  Parsis  by 
(1638),  190-191. 

Mandvi  : Abdul  Rehm&n’s  revolt  in  (1810), 
1 98  note  5. 

Maniar  : Surat  Parsi,  visits  England,  196  note, 

3. 

Maratab  : Full  Priests.  See  Mohbed. 

Marks  : chock,  beliefs  in,  209  and  note  1 ; 

229  ; 231.  See  Daily  Life. 

Marriage  : Fore,  observances,  turmeric- 
pounding ceremony,  Mandav  ceremony,  Adar- 
ni  or  inviting  ceremony  233 ; minor  observ- 
ances of,  233-234 ; observances  during  four 
days  of,  form  of  invitation  to  ; song  singing, 
231  and  note  1 ; preparations  of  ; the  Sopfira 
procession;  dress  of  Var-RAja  or  marriage 
chief  ; procession  of  the  Var-RAja,  235  ; wed- 
ding ceremony  ; 236-237  ; giving  and  accept- 
ing presents  before,  233,  235;  after,  23/  ; 


occasions  of  making  presents  in,  the  girls* 
portion  of  the  presents  in,  237  note  1 ; after- 
observances, feast-giving  on  the  first  Behram 
after,  cost  of,  238  and  note  1 ; modern  and 
earlier  forms  of,  238  and  note  2,  239  and 
note  1.  Act,  238,  244.  Remarriage  of  a 
widow  allowed  and  practised,  238.  See  Cus- 
toms. 

Martyr  : a Broach,  198. 

Masudi  : (900  - 950),  183  note  4 ; 185;  186. 

Mazdayasnian  : religion  of  the  Pfirsis,  known 
as,  meaning  of,  211.  See  Religion. 

Mazdiashni  din  : The  PafrsPs  expression  for 
his  religion,  213,  See  Religion. 

Mazdiashni  Zabthosti  din  : see  Mazdiashni- 
din. 

Meals  : number  and  time  of,  kind  of  food  serv- 
ed at,  ways  of  serving  at,  206.  See  Food. 
Prayer,  220  note  1. 

Mediarem  : fifth  Gahambar,  218.  See  Ga- 
hambars. 

Medioshem  ; second  Gahambfir,  218.  See 
GahambaTs. 

M ediozarem  : the  first  GahamMr,  218.  See 
Gahambars. 

Meher  : the  sun  or  sun  angel,  sixteenth  day 
of  the  Parsi  month,  seventh  month  of  the 
Pdrsi  year,  216,  218. 

Meher  Jasan  : high  festival  day,  popular  in 
Persia,  observances  on,  216.  See  Jasans. 

Meher ang an  Jasan  ; see  Meher  Jasan. 

Meherji  Rana  : high  priest  of  Navsari,  con- 
verts emperor  Akbar,  receives  grants  from 
Akbar,  190,  197  note“2. 

Mihiras  : see  Gurjjaras. 

Miezan  : family  of,  197  note  2.  See  Kavasji 
Rustam  ji. 

Mirzan  Khosru  Beg  : title,  197  note  2. 
Kavasji  the  first  recipient  of. 

Mithra  : 216.  See  Meher. 

Mobeds  : Full  Priests,  higher  sacerdotal  or- 
der of  priests  ; also  called  Maratab,  222  ; 
qualifications  of  ; ordination  of ; religious 
rules  to  be  observed  by ; Persian  precepts 
for;  disqualification  of,  226.  See  Priests. 

Mob'h  : topmost  beam  of  a bouse,  observances 
at  the  laying  of,  206.  See  House. 

Modies  : family  among  earlier  settlers  in  Bom- 
bay, 195, 

Moghal  : Court,  influence  of  the  Pfirsis  at ; 
Pfirsi  visitors  to,  197  and  note  2 ; Emperors, 
190,  197  note  2. 

Monopoly  : in  trade,  200. 

Months  : of  the  Parsi  year,  215;  names  of,  216 
and  note  2.  See  Veneration  (Objects  of). 

Moon  : veneration  for,  213. 

Mother  Sixth:  goddess.  See  Chhathi. 

Movad  : ancestor  of  Surat  priests.  Of  Nav- 
s&ri  priests,  221. 

Muhammad  Shah  : 187.  See  Ala-ud-din 
Khilji. 

Muhammad  Shah  : Tughlik,  possibly  the 
conqueror  of  Sani4n  ; reconquers  Gujarat 
and  Thana  (1348),  187  note  3. 

Muhammad  Shah  : Mugal  Emperor  (1719- 
1718),  197  note  2. 

Mukapas  : or  Mobeds,  found  in  Canton  (845), 
183  note  4 on  page  185. 
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Muktad  : ceremony  in  honour  of  the  dead, 
time  of  holding,  observances  in,  observed  as 
holidays,  218.  See  Festivals  (Season). 

Mulla  Feroz  : see  Peshotan. 

Mull  A Jamasp  : NavsAri  priest,  visits  Delhi, 
197  note  2. 

Mulla  KAus  : see  KAus. 

Muzapear  Khan  : a zealous  MusalmAn  ruler, 

188. 


Abud  : nonentity,  225.  See  Navar, 

NAdur:  part  of  the  Zend  Avesta,  231  note 

2 (6). 

KAgan  Ram  : SanjAn  high  priest,  brings  the 
SanjAn  fire  to  Navsari,  186. 

NAgmandal  : Snakeland,  186  note  6.  See  Nav- 
sAri. 

Kahan  : bathing  ceremony,  232. 

NahAvand  : victory  of  the  Arabs  over  the 
Persians  at  (641),  183. 

Nails  : in  the  Tower  of  Silence,  240  note  1. 

Names  : selection  of,  229  ; Persian  ; Hindu  ; 
Full,  229  note  1. 

NAnAbhai  Narsangji  Patel:  a Surat  land- 
lord, 196  note  4.  * « 

Nanpura  ; a Surat  city  ward,  named  after  a 
Parsi,  196  note  4. 

NaorOz  : New  Year’s  Day;  commonly  called 
Patiti,  observances  on,  218,  219.  See 
Festivals  (Season),  Patiti. 

Nasesalars  : bier- bearers  ; dress  of  ; duties  of  ; 
sources  of  income  of,  239  and  note  2.  See 
Death. 

NaushirvAn  : the  Just  (631  - 579),  his  treaties 
and  interchange  of  presents  with  tue  rulers 
of  India  and  Sindh  ; his  embassy  to  Pulikesi 
II..  183  note  4.  See  Ajanta. 

NAvar  : new  comrade ; under-priest ; the 
purifying  ceremony  of ; also  called  Novice, 
ordination  of,  223  - 225.  See  Herbad. 

NavsAri  : village  of,  meaning  of  the  name  of, 
settlement  of  Parsis  in,  186  note  6 ; fire- 
temple  built  by  Cbanga  A'sa  in  ; Sanjan  fire 
brought  to,  188  ; religious  disputes  among 
the  priests  of,  192;  Tata  Madresa  in,  20i  ; 
Zend  and  Pehelvi  scholarship  established  in, 
194. 

Navzot  : initiation  of  a child  into  the  mysteries 
of  the  Zoroastrian  faith  ; ceremony  and  rites 
relating  to,  231-232.  See  Customs 

NayArum  : part  of  the  Zend  Avesta,  211  note 
2 (16). 

Nek  SAt  KhAn  : a title,  meaning  of,  Sorabji 
the  first  recipient  of,  197  note  2. 

Nerang  : cow’s  urine,  purifying  uses  of,  208  ; 
223  ; 224.  Prayer,  208  note  2 ; 243. 

Nerangdin  : bull’s  urine,  purifying  uses  of, 
223  and  note  2 ; 232. 

Nerioshang*  priest,  grandson  of  Shfipur 
Sheheriar,  translates  the  Zend  Avesta  into 
Sanskrit,  221. 

Neriosangh  ; (720),  211  note  1. 

NewsAri  ; town  in  Persia ; NavsAri  called 
after,  186  note  6.  ee  NavsAri. 

Niayish  ; portion  of  the  original  Zend  Avesta, 
212  note  1. 


Niebuhr  : (1764),  his  account  of  the  PArsis* 
195. 

Novice  : Navar  or  uncler-pricst,  223.  See 
N Avar. 

Novroji  : son  of  Rustam  Manek,  goes  to 
England  (1723),  receives  honour  from  the 
Court  of  Directors  ; buys  Nowroji  Hill,  his 
family  is  known  as  Shet  KhAndan,  196 
note  3. 

Nowroji  Hill  : at  Mazagaon  in  Bombay, 
property  of  Shet  KhAndAn  family,  196 
note  3. 

Nusks:  original  ptarts  of  the  Zend  Avesta; 
names  and  contents  of,  211  and  note  2.  See 
Zend  Avesta. 

Observances  ; religious,  219-220. 

( cean  ; Indian,  Persians  as  traders  in,  184. 

Oderic  : Friar  (1323),  his  account  of  the 
PArsis,  189  note  1. 

Ogilby  : (1670),  his  account  of  the  Parsis,  188 
and  note  4 ; 191. 

Ojtravangeh  ; third  watch,  214  note  1.  See 
Geh. 

Oman  : the  lung  of  ; country  under  the,  con- 
sidered a part  of  India,  184. 

Orders  ; Sacerdotal,  Higher  and  Lower.  See 
Priests. 

Ordination  : of  Herbad ; of  Mobed.  See 
Priests. 

Ormuz  : city  of,  183  note  3.  New,  see  Jeran. 

Ornaments:  details  and  cost  of,  of  men, 
201-202  ; of  women,  202-203  ; of  children, 
203.  See  Dress. 

Osta  : son  of  a priest  before  ordination  so 
called,  225  note  1. 

Ouseley  ; 185,  note  4, 

Ovanna  ; evil-removing  salutation,  form  of, 
227.  tee  Pregnancy. 

Ovington  : (1690)  his  account  of  the  PArsis, 
192. 

P acham  : part  of  Zend  Avesta,  211  note  2 (7). 

Pachori  : ceremony,  rites  relating  to,  229. 
See  Birth. 

PAdshazan  : an  early  form  of  marriage,  238 
note  2. 

Falli  : tlianks-giving  ceremony ; offerings  to 
the  water-spirit  in,  230;  231.  See  Birth. 

PanchAyets  ; or  local  councils,  244.  See 
Anjuinans. 

PanchmAsin  : ceremony  relating  to  pregnancy, 
rites  in,  227.  See  Pregnancy. 

Panchratan  : five  jewels,  placed  under  foun- 
dation stone,  205.  See  House. 

Pandes  : family  of,  among  the  early  PArsi 
settlers  in  Bombay,  195. 

Panjab  ; a part  of  the  Persian  dominions; 
conquest  of,  by  Darius  Hystaspes  (b.c.  510)  ; 
under  the  Achsemenean  dynasty,  under  the 
Indo-Skythian  ruler,  183  note  4 ; relations 
of  the  P Arsis  of  the,  with  Cambay  PArsis, 
186  note  1,  188  note  4. 

PArs  : south-west  provinces  of  Iran,  PArsis 
the  people  of,  183  note  1. 
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riRBi  : citizen  of  Petrs,  188  note  1.  See  P&rs. 

Parsi-Prakash  : 186  notes  6,  8 ; 189  note  8; 
190  note  2 ; 193  note  1 ; 195  notes  2,  3 ; 196 
notes  2,  3 ; 198  notes  2,  5. 

Parviz  : Kbasru,  grandson  of  NanShirv&n  the 
Just,  his  treaties  and  interchange  of  presents 
with  the  rulers  of  India  and  Sindh  ; his 
portrait  in  Ajanta  caves,  his  son  the  alleged 
founder  of  the  Udepur  family,  183  note  4. 

Patel  : family  of,  among  early  Parsi  settlers 
in  Bombay,  195.  See  Dorabji  Nanabhai. 

Patet  : Pashemani,  confession  of  sin,  223  ; 
232. 

PAteti  : Day  of  Penitence ; observances  on, 
218.  See  Naoroz. 

Pazand  ; old  Persian  word  for  Harbad,  222 
note  1. 

Pehlevi  : language,  original  texts  explained 
in,  211  note  1 ; commentaries  written  in, 
212 ; scholarship  for,  194. 

Persia  : kingdom  of,  also  called  Iran,  183 
note  1 ; its  early  religious  (b.c.  1000),  political 
(b.c.  1729),  and  commercial  (a.d,  545)  con- 
nection with  India ; its  commercial  connec- 
tion with  China  (sixth  century),  183  note  4 ; 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Arabs  (641),  183. 

Persian  : Gulf,  its  early  trade  connection  with 
Thana,  183  note  4 on  page  181. 

Persian  : classical  language,  204. 

Peshotan  : son  of  Mulla  Kaus,  goes  to  Persia 
(1768) ; becomes  Kadmi  high  priest  (1802)  ; 
is  well  known  as  Mulla  Feroz,  193  note  2. 

Peteshem:  third  Gahambar,  218.  bee  Gah- 
ambars. 

rHEROzsHA  : son  of  Dhanjisha  of  Surat,  enjoys 
high  posts  of  honour  (1825),  receives  in  grant 
villages  from  the  British  Government,  198 
note  5. 

Pisces  Austbales  : constellation  of,  217  note  1. 

Place  Spirit  : see  Spirit. 

Polygamy  : formerly  practised,  now  forbidden, 
238. 

Population  : see  Census  Details, 

Portuguese  : the,  take  the  island  of  Jeran 
(1508) ; are  driven  from  the  island  by  the  Per- 
sians and  the  English  (1622),  183  note  5 ; 
Bombay  under  (1500- 1662),  195. 

Prayers;  Kusti,  208  note  1;  Marriage,  236 
note  1 ; Meal , 220  note  1 ; Nerang,  208 
note  2. 

Pregnancy  : rites  and  ceremonies  relating  to, 
Panchmasin  ceremony  in ; Agarni  cere- 
mony in ; Ovanna  salutation  in,  227.  bee 
Customs. 

Presents  : making  and  receiving  of,  in  betrothal, 
232  - 233 ; on  birth,  228  ; on  marriages,  be- 
fore and  after,  233,  235,  237  and  note  1 ; on 
pregnancy,  227. 

Priests  : fire- worshipping,  introduction  of,  from 
Persia  into  Dwdrka,  183  note  4 ; trace  their 
descent  to  Shapur  Sheheriar ; genealogical 
tree  of,  221 ; distribution  of,  into  districts  or 
charges  ; high  priest  or  Dastur  over  a district 
or  charge;  secular  business  followed  by ; 
intermarriages  among,  222  ; dress  of,  201,  222 ; 
appearance  of  ; religious  functions  of,  222 ; 
kusti  weaving  by  the  women  of,  209,  222 ; 
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other  names  of  ; higher  and  lower  sacerdotal 
orders  of,  Herbad  and  Mobeds  • ordination  of, 
222  - 226  ; schools  kept  by,  209;  education  of 
the  sons  of,  210  ; religious  disputes  among 
the  two  bodies  of,  in  Navsari,  192.  bee  Her- 
bad, Mobeds. 

Priesthood  ; 221  - 226.  See  Priests. 

Principal  Sadar  Amin  : see  Amin. 

Proby  : officer  in  the  Surat  Factory,  196  note 
3. 

Proper  Place  Fire  : see  Atesh  Dadghan. 

Prosperity  : (since  1800),  Parsi,  198  - 200. 

Ptolemy  : (150),  183  note  4 ; 186  note  6. 

Pulikesi  II. : king  of  Badami,  receives  embassy 
from  Naushirvan  the  Just,  183  note  4.  See 
Ajanta. 


Queen  : name  of  a ship,  built  by  P4rsi  car* 
p enters,  192  note  3. 


a AE  ; in  Media,  Zoroaster  .born  at,  211. 

Ramiar:  priest,  son  of  Shapur,  221. 

Rana  : ancestor  of  Navsari  priests,  221. 

RanishkAR  : ruler  of  the  Panjab,  seems  to  have 
adopted  the  religion  of  the  Magi,  183  note  4. 

Rapithavan  : midday  ceremony  performed  on 
the  Ardibehesht  day,  219. 

Rapithayangeh  ; second  watch,  214  note  1. 
See  Geh. 

Ratanpur  : Rajput  chief  of;  sends  troops 
against  the  Parsi  settlers  of  Variav;  heroic 
defence  of  the  Parsi  female-warriors,  186  note 


9.  See  Variav. 

RatheSTAR  : warrior,  a class  of  the  old  Persian 
community  of,  31. 

Ratnagiri  : estate  near  Navs&ri,  Mulla  Jamasp 
receives  the  grant  of,  197  note  2. 

Ratus  : heads  of  creation,  21 1 note  2 (8). 

Ratushtai  : part  of  the  Zencl  Avesta,  211  note 

2 (8)‘ 

Ravayets  : collection  of  opinions  of  the  Persian 
priests  on  doubtful  religious  questions,  189  ; 
compilation  of,  189  note  3 ; writings  in  Persian 
of  authoritative  customs,  212  and  note  3 j 
Persian  precepts,  226  ; mention  of  P4rsi 
settlements  in  Navsari  and  other  places  in, 
189;  reference  to  the  year  of  moving  the 
Sanjan  fire  to  Navsari  in,  88  note  1;  190 


note  3;  238. 

Ieadymony;  Hirji  Jivanji,  visits  Glima, 

(1756),  195  note  2. 

Religion  : different  names  of,  211,  213  ; mean- 
ing of  211;  explanation  of , 185;  the  sacred 
books'  of,  211,  212;  leading  beliefs  in, 
212-213;  Fire-Temples,  213-215;  Sacred 
Fires — Atesh  Dadghan,  213,  Aderan,  213-214; 
Atesh  Behram,  214-215;  objects  of  venera- 
tion— Amsbaspands  and  Vazads,  215 -21b, 
High  Festival  days— Jasans,  216  - 217  ; Season 
Festivals— Gahambars,  217-218,  GMhas, 
Mnktad  holidays,  218  ; leading  high  days, 


liefs,  220.  _r,  , . 

Revolt:  Parsi  (648),  185  note  4;  Mandvi, 

(1810),  198  note  5. 

Rihal  : Persian  coin,  233. 
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Riot  : Broach  (1857),  198  and  note  3. 

Romans  : as  chief  traders  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
(515),  185  note  4. 

Rustom  MAnek  : of  Surat,  leading  English 
broker,  visits  Delhi,  196  and  notes  1 and  3 ; 
197  and  2. 

Rustam  Meherban  : of  Persia,  makes  copies 
of  the  Vandidad,  189  note  2. 

Rustamphra  : a Surat  city  ward,  196  note  1. 
A Pars:  colony  in  the  Panch  Mahals,  200. 

Sadr  a : sacred  shirt,  201  ; 227  ; clothing  the 
child  with,  231.  See  Navzot. 

Sapand:  part  of  the  Zend  Avesta,  211  note  2 
(13). 

Sang-reji  : sand,  223  note  1, 

Sanjan:  Parsi  settlement  in  (716),  185,  221  ; 
fall  of  (1315),  187.  Fire , holy  fire  of 
Behram,  is  taken  to  the  BhArut  hills  (13 1 5), 
to  Bansda,  187,  to  Navsari  (1419),  18S,  to 
Surat  (1733),  re-taken  to  Navsari  (1736), 
192,  taken  to  Balsdr  (1741),  to  Udvada 
(1742),  193,  185  note  2;  temple  for,  at 
Sanjan,  185 ; at  Navsari,  188,  See  Atesh 
Behram. 

SAssanian  : kings  (226  - 650),  revival  of  Per- 
sian power  under,  183  note  4. 

Satan  : see  Ahriman. 

Sataves  : principal  star  of  the  West,  is  sup- 
posed by  Dr.  Geiger  to  be  the  star  Vega, 
217  note  1. 

Sathi  : see  Chhathi. 

Scholarship  : centres  of  Zend  and  Pehlevi 
194.  See  Education. 

Schools  : see  Education. 

Setahzan  : early  form  of  marriage,  238  note  2. 
Settlements  : Parsi,  in  Diu  (abouu  700;, 
184;  in  Sanj&n  (716),  185;  in  Cambay 

(900  - 1100),  186  and  note  1 ; in  Cheul 

(966);  in  Navsari  (1142),  186;  in  Variav, 
186  and  notes  1 and  9 ; in  Ankleshvar 
(1358),  in  Broach  (1300);  in  Chandravati 
(15th  century),  189 ; in  Thana,  Vankanir, 
188;  in  Bombay  (before  and  after  3 666), 
195.  199  note  1. 

Setudg-ar  : part  of  Zend  Avesta,  211  note  2 

(2). 

Setudtar  : part  of  Zend  Avesta,  211  note  2 (1). 
Setub  Yashts  : see  Setudtar. 

Shaer  : ancestor  of  the  Udvada  priests,  221. 
Shahazan  : royal  marriage,  marriage-  of  a 
maid,  238  and  note  1. 

Shapur  SheheriAr  ; first  priest  to  settle  iu 
Sanj&n  with  his  family  (716),  is  claimed  as 
ancestor  by  all  Gujarat  priests  except  those 
of  Cambay,  221. 

ShArivar  : Amshaspand  ; fourth  day  of  the 
Parsi  month,  sixth  month  of  the  Parsi  year 
217,  218. 

Sharivar  Jasan  : high  festival  day,  217.  See 
Jasans. 

Shenshahis  : a division  of  the  Parsi  com- 
munity, meaning  of,  193  note  2 ; 194.  See 
Disputes  (Religious). 

Shiraz  : capital  of  Persia,  183  note  1. 

Shirin:  picture  of,  in  Ajanta  caves,  183  note 
4.  See  Ajanta. 


Siddharaja  : king  of  Anahilvada,  186  note  5. 

Sikandar  : Emperor,  destroys  fire  altars,  188 
note  4. 

Sind  : fire  temples  found  in  (916),  186  ; parts 
of,  belonged  to  the  Gabres,  188  note  4 ; 
rulers  of,  connected  by  treaties  with  Naushir- 
vhn  the  Just,  183  note  4. 

Sirius  : star,  217  note  1.  See  Teshtar. 

SirozAh  : (30  days)  calendar,  212  note  1. 

Sistan  : see  Yezdstahi. 

Soma  : Vedic  plant,  228  note  1.  See  Horn. 

Song-  : marriage,  234  note  1. 

SoparA  ; procession  in  fore-marriage  observ- 
ances, 235. 

Sorabji  Kavesji  : renders  great  service  to  the 
English  (1760)  ; visits  Delhi  ; said  to  have 
been  taught  watchmaking  by  a European  ; 
mends  a clock  for  the  Mughal  Emperor  ; 
receives  the  title  of  Nek  Satkhan  and  other 
high  distinctions  from  the  Emperor,  107  note 
2. 

SoshioS  : looked-for  son  of  Zarathustra,  213. 

Speech  : see  Education. 

Spentomad  : third  Gatha  Day,  218.  See 
Gath-as. 

Spiegel  ; Dr.,  explains  the  word  Zend,  211 
note  1 . 

Spirits  : evil,  belief  in,  213  ; possession,  belief 
in;  employment  of  exorcists  to  drive  ouo, 
220 ; scarers,  205  and  note  1,  206  and  note  1 ; 
Earth,  206  ; Place,  belief  in,  205  ; Water,  206. 
216. 

Stars  : veneration  for,  213.  See  Beliefs  (Lead- 
ing). 

StayorINUS  ; Dutch  traveller  (1774),  describes 
the  Surat  Parsis,  195-396. 

Sun  ; veneration  for  the,  213. 

Sun  Feast  Day  : 216.  See  Meher  Jasan. 

Surai'  ; City  of,  transfer  of,  to  the  British 
(1759),  195  ; some  of  the  wards  of,  named 
after  Parsis,  196  note  1 ; great  fire  in  (1867), 
198;  Sanjdn  priests  come  to,  (1733)  with 
the  Sanjan  fire,  192;  centre  of  Zend  and 
Pehlevi  scholarship,  394  ; Madresa  in,  204  ; 
Castle,  comes  under  the  British  command 
(1760),  197  note  2 ; Bock,  managed  by  Parsi 
carpenters,  192  note  3. 

Sutaldev:  a Gabri  chief,  188  note  2. 


X A bari  : (833  - 923),  183  note  4. 

Tabuts  : offerings  of  vows  and  presents  to, 
220.  See  Beliefs  (Early). 

Tadi  : palm- juice,  207,  209. 

Tcheng-riq-hatchah  : Indian  Br&hman,  is 
sent  back  to  convert  his  countrymen,  183 
note  4. 

Temples  : Fire,  for  the  holy  fire  of  Behram, 
at  Sanjan,  185  ; at  Navs&ri,  188  ; Kadmi, 
in  Bombay,  193  note  2 ; description  of 
Gujarat,  213  ; the  chief,  214-215  ; worship 
in,  215 ; list  of  Atesh  Behrams,  247  ; of 
Agiaris,  247  - 251.  See  Religion. 

Teshtar  : star  Sirius,  217  note  1, 

Thana  : early  trade  connection  of,  with  Persian 
Gulf,  183  note  4 ; Parsi  settlement  in,  . 86  ; 
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coasts  of,  Klialif  Umar  sends  a fleet  to  ravage 
(638-  639),  183  note  4. 

Thevenot:  (1660),  describes  the  Parsis,  191. 

Timur  : his  rigorous  rule  in  Persia  and  Upper 
India,  188  and  note  3 ; his  invasion  of  India, 
188  note  4. 

Tir  : fourth  month  of  the  Parsi  year,  218. 

Tower  oe  Silence  : Dokhma,  239,  210  ; de- 
scription of  ; foundation  ceremony,  opening 
ceremony,  240  note  1 ; beliefs  about  the  first 
body  to  be  laid  in,  195  note  3,  240  note  1 ; 
list  of,  240  note  1,  252  - 254. 

Tughltkhpur  : people  of,  said  to  have  acknow- 
ledged Yazdan  and  Ahrimdn ; Maghs  of, 
are  believed  by  Professor  Dowson  to  be  the 
relics  of  the  old  Upper  India  Parsis  ; infidels 
of,  are  believed  by  Wilford  to  be  Manichaean 
Christians,  188  note  4. 

Turmeric  pounding  : ceremony  pertaining 
to  marriage,  233,  fee  Marriage. 


against  the  troops  of  the  Ratanpur  chief, 
186  note  9.  See  Ratanpur. 

Var-Raja  : bridegroom.  See  Marriage. 

Vasteriox  : husbandman,  a class  of  the  old 
Persian  community  of,  213. 

Vehestoast  : fifth  Gatha  Day,  218.  See 
Gathas. 

Veneration:  objects  of,  213,  215  - 216,  See 
Beliefs  (Leading),  Religion. 

VisparAd  : preserved  portion  of  the  Zend 
Avesta,  212  note  1 ; 226  ; copy  of,  made  at 
Ankleshvar,  186. 

Visparatu  : see  Visparad. 

V istashp  : Nusks,  original  part  of  the  Zend 
Avesta,  211  note  2 (11);  preserved  portion 
of  the  Zend  Avesta,  212  note  1. 

Vohukhshathra  : fourth  Gatha  Day,  218.  See 
Gathas. 

Vows  : Goths,  offerings  of  ; objects  of  ; names 
of,  230 - 231.  See  customs. 


Uccha  : probably  Uch, 

Ucu  : in  the  Pan  jab,  Parsi  settlement  in 
(1184)  ; connection  of  the  Parsis  of,  with 
those  of  Cambay,  186  note  1,  188  note  4. 

Udepur  : family  of,  said  to  have  sprung  from 
the  son  of  Khosru  Par  viz,  183  note  4. 

Udvada  : village  of,  fifteen  miles  south  of  Bal- 
sai’,  San j an  fire  finally  remains  at,  185  note  2, 
193. 

Ulugh  Khan  : brother  to  Ala-ud-din,  some- 
times by  mistake  is  called  A'lp  Khan,  conquers 
Gujarat  (1295  - 1297),  187  note  3.  See  A'lp 
Khan. 

Umar  : Klialif  (634  - 643),  founds  the  city  of 
Basra,  sends  fleets  to  ravage  the  Thana  coasts, 
183  note  4. 

Umar  Cheyam  : astronomer,  is  directed  by 
Jalal-ud-din  Malik  thah,  king  of  Persia,  to 
make  a calendar,  I 93  note  2. 

Ustvat  : second  Gatha  Day,  218.  See  Gathas. 

Uthamna  : rising  from  mourning,  ceremony 
relating  to,  observances  in,  242,  See  Death. 


YADHAVO  : presents,  giving  of,  during  preg- 
nancy ceremony,  229.  See  Pregnancy. 
VAdia  : family  of,  among  early  1 arsi  settlers 
in  Bombay,  195.  See  Lavji. 

Vahista  Mathra  : part  of  the  Zend  Avesta, 
211  note  2 (3). 

Van  ant:  star  of  the  South,  identified  with 
the  star  Fowalhaut,  217  note  1. 

Vandidad  : original  part  of  the  Zend  Avesta, 
211  note  2 (20)  ; preserved  portion  of  the  Zend 
Avesta,  212  note  1 ; original  copy  of,  said  to 
have  been  lost,  189  note  2;  Herbad  Maliyar 
brings  copy  of,  from  Yezd  to  Uch,  186  note 
1 ; 1S8  note  4,  189  note  2 ; copies  of,  made 
in  Cambay,  189  note  2 ; Zend  and  Pehlevi 
copy  of,  is  left  in  India  by  the  Persian  priest 
Jamasp,  194  ; Code,  226. 

Vankanir  : P^rsi  settlement  in,  186.  . 

V ariAv  : village  of,  near  Surat,  Parsi  settle- 
ment in,  186  and  notes  1 and  9;  heroic 
defence  by  the  Parsi  female  warriors  of, 


TV  aite  : Sir  Nicholas,  196  note  3. 

Water:  veneration  for,  213.  Spirit,  angel, 
216,  217  ; spirit  feast.  See  Avan  Ardvisur 
Jasan. 


Wega  : star,  217  note  1. 

Well  : observances  at  the  time  of  digging, 
206,  206.  See  House. 

Westergaard  : 183  note  4 ; 185  note  5 ; 186 
note  7 ; 189  note  2 ; 194  note  l ; 2 1 1 note  1. 

White  Huns  : struggles  of  the  Persians  with, 
183  note  4.  See  Huns 

Widow  Marriage:  239  and  note  1.  See 
Chakarzan. 

IV ilford  ; 183  note  4 ; 185;  187  note  4;  188 
note  4. 

Wilson  : Dr.  J.,  185  note  3 ; 187  note  3. 

Witchcraft:  belief  in,  220.  See  Beliefs 
(Early). 

Women*,  education  of,  201;  in  her  periods, 
220  ; wool-spinning*  by,  of  the  priestly  class, 
209  and  note  2,  222. 

Worship  : place  of.  See  Temples  (Fire). 

Worshipeuls  : see  YTazads. 


T7  A SNA  : ceremony,  during  ordination  of  NAvar, 
-I  225,  of  Maratab,  226. 

Yashna  : portion  of  tlie  Zend  Avesta,  212ncte  1. 

Yashts  : portion  of  the  Zend  Avesta,  212  note  1. 

Yathrem  : the  fourth  Gahambax*,  218,  See 
Gahambars. 

Yazads  : the,  Worshipfuls  ; veneration  for  ; 
days  and  months  named  after,  2] 5,  216; 
angels,  prayers  recited  in  honour  of,  206. 

Yazatas  : angels,  211  note  2 (1)  ; 217  note  1. 

Yazdezard  : Shfili  of  Persia,  defeated  by  the 
Arabs  (638,  641),  183;  185;  bis  son  takes 
the  Persians  to  China,  183  note  4. 

Yezd  *.  town  of,  in  Persia,  186  note  1 ; 189 
note  2 

Yezdstan  : see  Yezd. 

Yimtal:  .Arabic  name  for  Nadur,  211  note  2 

(6). 

Yukzan  : early  form  of  marriage,  238  note  2, 
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INDEX. 


Lik^D  : meaning  of,  211  note  1.  See  Zend. 

Zarathttstra  : see  Zoroaster. 

Zarthostnq  Diso  : anniversary  of  the  death 
of  Zoroaster,  a leading  high  day,  219.  See 
Festivals  (Season). 

Zend  : language  of  the  Parsi  holy  books,  201 ; 
commentary  or  translation,  204  note  1 ; 
meaning  of,  211  note  1 ; language  of  the 
early  fragments,  212. 

Zend  Avesta  : sacred  books  of  the  Zoroas- 
trians,  literal  meaning  of  ; nusks  or  parts  of, 
211  and  note  2 ; preserved  portions  of,  212 


note  1 ; education  of  layman’s  sons  in,  209  - 
210  ; of  the  sons  of  the  priests  in,  210,  2t2 
and  note  2,  226 ; Sanskrit  translation  of, 
221, 

Zohak  : 216,  220  note  1.  See  Faredun. 

Zoroaster  : the  Prophet,  211 ; brings  the  true 
religion  from  Ahuramazd,  213  ; his  religious 
connection  with  India  in  mythic  times,  183 
note  4 ; his  miracles,  211  and  note  2 (13) ; 
219. 

Zoroastrians  : followers  of  Zoroaster,  211; 
212;  215;  225. 
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